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ARTICLE  I. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  LUTHERAN  MINISTERS. 

The  memory  of  those  who  have  been  eminently  useful  in 
the  church  of  God,  should  be  cherished,  and  their  virtues 
transmitted  to  posterity.  They  are  worthy  of  grateful  remem¬ 
brance  and  respectful  imitation.  Their  services  should  be 
embalmed  for  future  generations.  The  language  found  in  the 
burial  service  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  exceedingly  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  has  often  been  much  admired:  “We  give  thee 
hearty  thanks  for  the  good  examples  of  all  these  thy  servants, 
who  having  finished  their  course  in  faith,  do  now  rest  from 
their  labors.”  The  record  of  a  good  man’s  life  should  be 
kept,  so  that,  though  dead,  he  may  yet  speak,  that  his  history 
may  be  not  only  a  memorial  of  his  fidelity  and  zeal,  but  an 
example  to  others,  urging  them  on  to  increased  fidelity  in  their 
Master’s  service,  and  prompting  them  to  go  forward  with  great¬ 
er  diligence  in  their  work  of  faith  and  love.  If  when  an  in¬ 
dividual  lives  he  diffuses  around  him  a  saving  influence,  that 
influence,  if  possible,  should  not  be  lost.  It  should  be  pre¬ 
served  for  distant  people  and  future  ages,  to  make  a  still  deeper 
and  livelier  impression  upon  mankind.  The  narrative  of  his 
toils,  sacrifices  and  excellencies,  is  fitted  to  prolong  his  useful¬ 
ness,  to  strengthen  our  faith,  quicken  our  zeal,  stimulate  our 
efforts,  encourage  our  hearts,  and  furnish  additional  incentives 
to  renewed  exertions  in  our  Christian  course.  In  the  death  of 
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every  good  man,  we  have  additional  evidence  afforded  us  of  the 
power  of  religion;  we  are  impressed  with  the  sentiment  that 
the  word  of  the  Lord  is  true,  that  in  his  service  there  is  rich 
reward,  that  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things ,  having  the 
promise  of  this  life  and  of  that  which  is  to  come.  No  one 
can  peruse  the  memoirs  of  the  pious,  and  contemplate  their 
character,  without  profit  to  his  soul.  Besides,  the  praise  we 
render  to  departed  worth,  is  testimony  in  honor  of  truth  and 
virtue— testimony  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  salutary  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  living.  It  is  seldom  we  find  one  so  abandoned 
as  to  desire  to  leave  behind  him  a  tarnished  name  or  a  sullied 
reputation,  to  hand  down  to  survivors  an  immortality  covered 
with  infamy  and  shame.  Many  minds  that  would  otherwise 
be  excluded  from  our  teachings,  may  thus  be  reached. 

Among  our  earlier  ministers,  the  fathers  of  the  American 
Lutheran  Church,  we  have  reason  to  bless  God,  that  there 
were  so  many  excellent  men,  who  exerted  an  influence  for 
good,  and  left  an  impress  upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 
In  the  history  of  our  church  in  this  country,  we  can  point  to 
many  bright  names,  which  Christians  of  any  denomination 
might  be  proud  to  recognize  as  their  own;  of  men  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  high  talent,  great  learning,  devoted  piety,  ardent 
zeal  and  noble  spirit,  who  were  appreciated  by  their  cotempo¬ 
raries,  and  labored  assiduously  for  the  elevation  of  the  race, 
and  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom.  Many  of  these 
heralds  of  the  cross  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the 
best  men  of  their  day,  whether  we  consider  the  success  of  their 
labors,  the  extent  of  their  attainments,  the  correctness  of  their 
life,  or  the  depth  of  their  piety.  We  encountered  a  serious 
disadvantage,  in  consequence  of  the  ignorance  of  the  German 
language,  which  in  that  day  generally  prevailed,  and  uninten¬ 
tional  injustice  has  often  been  done  our  clergymen,  because 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary  were  performed  in  a  tongue  un¬ 
derstood  by  so  few  Christians  of  other  churches.  Among  the 
most  faithful,  zealous  and  successful  of  our  earlier  ministers, 

J.  C.  HENRY  HELMUTH,  D.  D., 

holds  a  high  rank.  He  was  born  at  Helmstadt,  in  the  Duchy 
of  Brunswick,  in  the  year  1745.  His  father  died  when  he  was 
yet  a  boy.  He  immediately  left  home  without  the  knowledge 
of  any  of  the  family,  and  was  overtaken  on  the  highway  by  a 
nobleman  in  his  carriage,  who  entered  into  a  conversation  with 
him,  and  inquired  whither  he  was  going.  The  lad  informed 
him  that  he  had  left  home,  because  he  was  angry  with  God, 
having  prayed  earnestly  to  him  during  his  father’s  illness,  for 
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his  restoration  to  health,  but  God  had  not  answered  his  peti¬ 
tion.  Interested  in  the  artless  reply  of  the  innocent  boy,  and 
commiserating1  his  sad  condition,  the  nobleman  took  him  into 
the  carriage,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  Halle  at  his  expense, 
to  be  educated.  He  was  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age, 
when  he  entered  the  Orphan  House,  and  after  having  passed 
over  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  University,  the  Alma  Mater  of  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  and  other 
pioneers  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  the  United  States.  To  this 
institution  our  congregations  usually  looked,  in  our  earlier  his¬ 
tory,  when  in  want  of  a  pastor,  relying  with  confidence  upon 
the  Theological  Faculty  in  the  selection  of  the  candidate,  and 
seldom  were  the  expectations  of  the  people  disappointed. 

When  the  request  for  a  preacher  was  on  this  occasion  made, 
the  attention  of  Dr.  Francke  was  immediately  directed  to  young 
Helmuth,  who  was  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
at  the  time  engaged  as  a  preceptor  in  the  Orphan  School. 
His  position  here  furnished  him  with  experience,  and  more 
fully  prepared  him  for  the  office  for  which  he  was,  in  the  Pro¬ 
vidence  of  God,  destined.  It  also  gave  those,  into  whose 
hands  the  appointment  had  been  committed,  an  opportunity 
to  ascertain  the  peculiar  fitness  of  Mr.  Helmuth  for  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  this  Western  land.  They  wisely  judged  that 
a  man,  not  only  truly  pious,  but  so  fluent  in  speech,  would  be 
just  the  one  to  send  to  America.  The  Faculty  had  also  been 
most  favorably  impressed  with  the  first  attempts  of  young  Hel¬ 
muth  at  preaching.  His  first  sermon  was  delivered  in  the  Hall 
of  the  Orphan  House,  used  for  divine  service,  and  the  cele¬ 
brated  Bogatzky,  the  author  of  the  Schatz-Kcistlein was 
present,  sitting  in  an  alcove  under  the  pulpit,  concealed  from 
the  notice  of  the  speaker.  After  the  exercises,  Bogatzky  ex¬ 
pressed  his  approbation  of  the  performance,  and  offered  him 
some  encouragement.  This  was,  no  doubt,  one  reason  why 
Dr.  Helmuth  retained,  in  after  life,  so  much  affection  for  Bo¬ 
gatzky,  and  regularly,  every  morning,  read  a  passage  in  the 
Schatz-Kastlein.  As  an  illustration  of  the  facility  with  which 
he  spoke  in  public,  and  of  the  pulpit  talent  he  evinced,  at  the 
very  commencement  of  his  career,  we  are  told  that  he  and  an¬ 
other  candidate  were  invited  by  a  neighboring  clergyman  to 
preach  in  his  church,  the  one  in  the  morning,  and  the  other  in 

1  Casket  of  Precious  Treasures.  This  book  bas  been  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  published  by  the  American  Tract  Society.  Its  title-page  reads 
thus:  A  Golden  Treasury  for  the  Children  of  God,  whose  Treasure  is  in 
Heaven  :  consisting  of  Devotional  and  Practical  Observations  on  select  pas¬ 
sages  of  Scripture,  for  every  day  in  the  year:  By  C.  H.  V.  Bogatzky. 
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the  afternoon.  In  those  days  it  was  customary  to  wear  wigs 
in  the  pulpit,  and  it  would  have  been  regarded  as  extremely 
indecorous  for  a  clergyman  to  appear  in  the  sacred  desk  with¬ 
out  one.  Dr.  Helmuth  succeeded  in  borrowing  a  wig,  and 
preached  in  the  morning;  but  his  friend,  failing  to  procure  the 
essential ,  could  not  officiate.  Dr.  Helmuth,  with  little  or  no 
peparation,  again  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  acquitted  himself 
most  creditably,  and  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  audience 
assembled.  When  the  call  to  this  Western  world  was  first  pre¬ 
sented  to  Dr.  Helmuth,  he  hesitated  in  reference  to  its  accept¬ 
ance.  Some  of  his  friends  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  enterprise,  but  in  spite  of  all  opposition  he  determined  to 
go.  His  doubts  were  removed,  the  path  of  duty  became  clear, 
and  he  felt  that  if  he  refused  the  invitation,  he  would  do  vio¬ 
lence  to  conscience,  and  resist  the  will  of  God.  Like  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  he  was  ordained  by  the  Ccnsistorium  at  Wernigerode, 
and  after  making  a  visit  to  his  widowed  mother,  at  Hanover, 
he  journeyed  to  England,  whence  he  embarked  for  this  coun¬ 
try.  He  reached  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1769,  and  was 
soon  after  elected  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  where  he,  for  ten  years,  labored  to  great  acceptance,  and 
enjoyed  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people.  In  1779 
he  resigned  this  charge,  having  received  a  unanimous  call  to 
Philadelphia.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  dis¬ 
charging  his  duties  with  great  ability  and  faithfulness,  as  long 
as  his  physical  strength  permitted  him.  His  pastoral  relations 
were  continued  until  the  autumn  of  1S20,  when  the  growing 
infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  station.  He 
passed  his  time  in  retirement,  engaged  in  meditation,  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  coming  of  the  Lord.  He  died  February  5th,  1825, 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  His  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  Dr.  Demme,  from  the  words:  Remember 
them  which  have  the  rule  over  you ,  who  have  spoken  unto  you 
the  word  of  God :  whose  faith  follow ,  considering  the  end 
of  their  conversation. 

Dr.  Helmuth  was  a  man  of  acknowledged  ability,  which 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  he  held  the  appointment  of 
Professor  of  German  and  Oriental  languages  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  space  of  eighteen  years,  from  which 
institution  he  received,  in  1780,  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M., 
and  in  1785  that  of  D.  D.  In  1785,  he,  with  his  colleague, 
Dr.  Schmidt,  commenced  a  private  seminary  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  candidates  for  the  Lutheran  ministry  ;  they  continued 
the  work  for  twenty  years,  so  long  as  their  numerous  duties 
would  allow.  Among  their  students  we  find  the  names  of 
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Drs.  Lochman,  Endress,  Schmucker  Sr.,  Miller,  Baker,  Messrs. 
Goering,  Batis,  Ulrich,  Jaeger,  Hecht,  and  other  ministers  of 
our  church. 

Dr.  Helmuth  exercised  an  influence  which  is  rarely  possess¬ 
ed.  In  the  ecclesiastical  body  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
he  was  frequently  elected  to  offices  of  honor  and  trust.  In 
the  city  in  which  nearly  a  half  century  of  his  life  was  passed, 
he  was  identified  with  many  of  the  public  institutions  of  the 
day,  and  frequently  occupied  responsible  positions.  He  was 
also  favorably  known  as  an  author.  In  1793  he  published  a 
work  on  Baptism  and  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  an  octavo  vol¬ 
ume  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-six  pages.  He  also  wrote  a 
practical  treatise  entitled  Communion  with  God.  He  compos¬ 
ed  numerous  pious  works  for  children,  and  a  volume  of  hymns, 
many  of  which  have  been  introduced  into  the  German  collec¬ 
tion,  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvatia  Synod. 
He  was  likewise  editor  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  printed 
for  some  years  in  the  German  language  in  Philadelphia. 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Helmuth  had  more  than  ordinary  power. 
It  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  ever  heard  him,  that  he  was 
able  and  eloquent.  His  manner  was  natural  and  impressive, 
and  characterized  by  overwhelming  pathos  and  great  unction. 
He  seemed  deeply  interested  in  the  truth  he  was  presenting, 
and  produced  upon  the  mind  the  conviction  that  he  was  in 
earnest,  that  he  felt  the  importance  of  what  he  uttered,  that 
he  was  actuated  by  an  anxious  concern  for  the  temporal  and 
eternal  welfare  of  those,  whom  he  addressed.  In  listening  to 
his  pulpit  discourses,  you  were  forcibly  reminded  of  the  truth 
of  the  rule  laid  down  by  an  ancient  master: 

Si  vis  me  Jlere>  dolendum  est 
Primum  ipzi  tibi — 

and  led  to  the  conclusion  that  earnestness  is  a  necessary  ele¬ 
ment  in  eloquence,  that  the  great  secret  for  moving  the  passions 
is  to  be  moved  ourselves.  As  an  evidence  of  Dr.  Helmuth’s 
power  over  an  audience,  we  give  on  reliable  authority,  the 
following  incident  in  his  life.  Having  been  invited  to  pay  a 
visit  to  one  of  our  country  pastors,1  who  had  formerly  studied 
under  his  care,  and  who  lived  in  a  small  village  in  the  interior 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  accompanied  him  on  a  certain  occasion 
to  a  small  church,  situated  upon  the  brow  of  a  hill,  where,  in 
olden  times,  for  fear  of  the  savages,  the  fathers  attended  the 
sanctuary  with  their  muskets  in  ffieir  hands,  and  some  acted 

1  Rev,  Dr  Lochtnan,  at  the  time,  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  in 
Lebanon,  Fa. 
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as  sentinels,  whilst  the  others  worshipped  their  God.  The  au¬ 
dience  at  this  time  was  unusually  large,  and  the  venerable 
Doctor,  in  his  usual  affectionate  manner,  and  with  all  that 
simplicity  of  style  for  which  he  was  distinguished,  presented 
the  word  of  God’s  grace.  The  effect  was  astonishing ;  the 
attention  of  the  audience  was  fixed,  their  feelings  seemed  to 
be  at  the  speaker’s  control.  Every  eye  was  moist,  every  soul 
moved;  and  when,  in  order  to  impress  more  forcibly  the  sol¬ 
emn  truths  he  was  urging  upon  the  fathers,  he  said,  uNun  stellt 
euchjetzt  vor to  his  surprise,  the  old  men  came  out  of  their 
seats,  and  all  stood  around  the  altar.  The  Doctor,  not  at  all 
disconcerted,  with  his  customary  felicitous  manner  of  turning 
all  things  to  a  good  account,  addressed  and  exhorted  them, and 
then  told  them  to  take  their  seats.  By  this  time  the  feeling 
of  the  congregation  was  indescribable.  Net  willing  to  let  so 
favorable  an  opportunity  of  doing  good  pass,  he  next  address¬ 
ed  the  mothers,  Jetzt  ihr  Mutter  stellt  euch  vor—  then  the 
young  men,  Stellt  euch  vor ,  and  afterwards  the  young  wo¬ 
men,  most  powerfully  and  affectionately  pressing  the  truths 
home  to  their  hearts. 

In  the  year  180S  he  preached  theSynodical  sermon  at  Leb¬ 
anon,  and  such  an  impression  did  it  produce  on  the  audience, 
that  it  was  remembered  for  years,  and  frequent  reference  was 
afterwards  made  to  its  power.  He  was  exceedingly  fluent  in 
the  pulpit,  expressing  himself  with  readiness  and  correctness. 
He  did  not  write  out  his  discourses,  but  usually  spoke  from  a 
skeleton  carefully  studied.  His  mind  was  so  well  disciplined, 
and  he  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree,  the  gift  of  speech,  that 
he  could  discuss  almost  any  question,  with  profit  and  interest 
to  his  hearers.  In  the  winter  of  1811,  on  a  very  inclement 
Sabbath,  he  gathered  the  few  persons  that  were  present  around 
the  stove,  and  delivered,  it  is  said,  a  most  powerful  and  edify¬ 
ing  sermon  on  the  subject  of  the  weather.  With  great  fidelity 
he  preached  the  gospel,  fearlessly  declaring  the  whole  counsel 
of  God,  and  constantly  having  in  view  the  great  object  of  his 
calling,  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  In  the  discharge  of  his  pas¬ 
toral  duties  he  was  faithful,  and  labored  with  untiring  zeal  for 
the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  charge.  He  was  deeply  interested 
in  the  rising  generation,  and  devoted  much  time  to  their  im¬ 
provement.  He  took  great  delight  in  instructing  the  children 
of  the  church,  and  indoctrinating  them  in  the  principles  of 
the  Christian  religion.  His  catechizations  were  very  interesl- 

1  Now  place  the  matter  before  your  mind,  consider,  but  literally,  now  come 
forward. 
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ing  and  instructive.  The  Lutheran  church,  in  its  early  history, 
was  distinguished  for  the  provision  she  made  for  the  thorough 
religious  education  of  the  youth  of  the  church,  and  pastors 
laid  themselves  out  for  the  work.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities 
of  our  denomination,  and  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Although 
catechetical  instruction  has  sometimes  failed  to  secure  the  de¬ 
sign  intended,  and  has  been  the  occasion  of  animadversion,  it 
is,  nevertheless, a  valuable  means  of  grace;  it  has  been  owned 
of  God,  and  blessed  to  the  salvation  of  precious  souls.  As  ear¬ 
ly  as  1804  there  was  a  flourishing  Sabbath  School  connected 
with  his  church,  embracing  two  hundred  scholars  and  forty 
teachers,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  additional  proof  of  his 
desire  to  advance  the  cause  of  religion  among  his  people.  He 
was  a  man  of  prayer,  and  the  friend  of  spiritual  religion.  It 
was  his  constant  aim  to  promote  among  his  people  vital  godli¬ 
ness.  Prayer-meetings  were  regularly  held  in  his  congrega¬ 
tion,  which  he  approved  and  countenanced.  Whilst  pastor  in 
Lancaster,  in  1773,  in  a  communication  to  the  Hallische 
Nachrichten ,  on  the  state  of  religion  and  his  charge,  he  says : 
“Twice  or  thrice  a  week,  meetings  were  held  in  the  evening, 
at  different  places,  by  the  subjects  of  a  work  of  grace,  and  the 
time  spent  in  singing,  in  praying,  in  reading  a  chapter  of  the 
word  of  God,  or  of  Arndt’s  True  Christianity,  and  if  no  pray¬ 
er-meeting  was  held  on  Sabbath  evening  in  the  church,  the 
substance  of  the  sermon  was  discussed.  In  some  houses  the 
number  was  rather  large,  there  being  sometimes  as  many  as 
forty  persons  assembled  at  one  place.  The  children  of  this 
world  several  times  attempted  to  disturb  their  worship,  by 
standing  at  the  windows  listening,  and  by  throwing  against 
the  doors.  But  by  grace  they  were  able  to  bear  it  without 
any  resistance,  and  even  when  on  their  way  home,  they  were 
assailed  on  the  streets,  and  stigmatized  with  harsh  epithets,  but 
they  answered  not  a  word.  Some  of  their  persecutors  also, 
when  they  heard  these  men  sing  and  pray  with  so  much  fer¬ 
vor  and  sincerity,  not  only  ceased  their  opposition,  but  induced 
others  to  do  the  same.”1  On  another  occasion  he  writes: — 
“  As  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  our  church,  there  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  an  unusually  blessed  state  of  revival.  Aged,  dead  sinners 
have  been  brought  to  life,  and  cried  out  weeping  for  mercy. 
Sinners  whose  case  I  had  often  regarded  as  hopeless,  are  pow¬ 
erfully  affected,  and  many  of  them  truly  converted  to  Christ. 
How  frequently  has  my  despondent  mind  been  cheered,  and 
my  sluggish  heart  been  roused,  especially  during  the  past 
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weeks.  I  published  a  Sacramental  season,  and  in  order  that 
I  might  have  an  opportunity  to  probe  the  hearts  of  my  dear 
people,  I  gave  them  an  invitation  to  call  on  me. from  eight  to 
twelve  o’clock,  a.  m.,  every  day,  for  two  weeks.  I  thus  had 
an  opportunity  to  converse  with  each  one  separately,  and  to 
learn  the  extent  and  depth  of  the  work  of  grace  in  their  souls.”1 
He  was  very  attentive  in  his  visitations  upon  the  sick,  and  ad¬ 
ministered  to  them  counsel  and  instruction,  comfort  or  warning, 
as  their  case  required.  During  the  terrible  ravages  of  the  yel-  ' 
low  fever,  which  spread  its  deadly  contagion  over  Philadelphia 
in  1793  and  1S00,  and  swept  away  thousands  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants,  most  of  the  pastors  forsook  their  congregations ;  all,  who 
could  escape  the  devouring  pestilence  ,fled.  Few  were  left  to 
attend  to  the  sick  and  the  dying,  and  to  bury  the  dead.  Dr. 
Helmuth  remained  with  his  flock,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his 
life.  Inspired  with  the  courage  which  faith  gives,  he  looked 
death  in  the  face.  He  went  to  the  house  of  mourning.  Like 
an  angel  of  mercy,  he  visited  the  sick,  and  bent  over  the  dy¬ 
ing,  imparting  the  consolations  of  the  gospel.  Hundreds  of 
our  Lutheran  friends  fell  victims  to  this  fearful  epidemic,  and 
six  hundred  and  twenty-five  of  his  members  he  buried.  On 
one  occasion,  from  the  pulpit,  he  remarked,  “look  upon  me  as 
a  dead  man,”  and  then,  in  the  spirit  of  his  Master,  he  depart¬ 
ed  to  the  abode  of  suffering  and  distress.  He  counted  not  his 
life  dear ,  so  that  he  might  finish  his  course  with  joy,  and  the 
ministry  which  he  had  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus ,  to  testify 
the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God. 

Dr.  Helmuth  preached  exclusively  in  the  German  language. 
He,  as  well  as  his  colleague,  Dr.  Schmidt,  were  very  determin¬ 
ed  in  their  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  the  English  into 
the  services  of  the  sanctuary.  They  resisted  with  considerable 
feeling  the  attempt  to  establish  an  English  Lutheran  church 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  were  exceedingly  bitter  to¬ 
wards  those  who  differed  from  them  in  sentiment,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  measure.  In  179 L  a  pamphlet  was  issued, 
written  at  the  request  of  the  vestry,  and  signed  by  the  pastors 
of  the  German  churches,  addressed  to  the  Lutherans  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  on  the  signal  evidences  of  the  divine  goodness  and 
mercy  to  them,  urging  them  to  acknowledge  and  evince  their 
gratitude,  by  upholding  their  German  religious  institutions  and 
language.  In  a  Liturgy  published  in  17S6,  the  following  pe¬ 
tition  is  to  be  found :  “  That  the  Germans  of  our  land  might 
never  dishonor  their  nation,  or  disown  their  ancestry,  and  that 
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the  German  churches  and  German  schools  might  be  sustained 
and  perpetuated  here/’1  They  were  sincere  in  the  course 
they  pursued,  but  mistaken.  The  policy  was  almost  suicidal 
to  our  church,  and  we  shall  never  recover  the  ground  we  have 
lost  in  our  large  cities.  If  provision  had  been  made  for  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel  in  English  to  those,  who  did  not  understand 
the  German,  the  Lutheran  church  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  might,  at  the  present  time,  be  as  numerous  as  any  other. 
The  action  of  these  excellent  men,  upon  this  subject,  is  an 
illustration  of  the  strength  of  prejudice,  and  shows  how  far  in¬ 
dividuals  may  be  carried,  when  their  passions  are  excited,  and 
their  interests  and  sympathies  enlisted  in  a  particular  direction. 
Instead  of  subjecting  them  to  our  censure,  we  ought,  perhaps, 
to  make  some  allowance  for  their  conduct,  and  to  feel  that  un¬ 
der  similar  circumstances,  we  might  have  been  tempted  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  same  position. 

The  latter  days  of  Dr.  Helmuth  were  clouded  by  domestic 
troubles.  His  connexion  with  some  pecuniary  transactions, 
involved  him  in  difficulty,  and  seemed  for  a  time  to  implicate 
the  integrity  of  his  character.  But  those  who  knew  him  best 
were  satisfied  of  his  innocence;  they  felt  that  he  had  been 
wronged.  He  had  trusted  too  implicitly  to  those,  whom  he 
thought  worthy  of  his  confidence,  and  believed  their  represen¬ 
tations.  His  whole  life  was  a  refutation  of  the  charge. 

Integer  vitce  scelerisqne  purvs 

Non  eget  Mauris  jaculis  nec  arcu. 

He  was  a  good  man,  and  could  not  designedly  have  coun¬ 
tenanced  that  which  was  improper,  or  sanctioned,  in  the  most 
remote  way,  even  the  appearance  of  evil.  We  cannot  more 
appropriately  conclude  our  sketch  of  this  venerable  man,  than 
by  presenting  a  passage  from  the  sermon  preached  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  death,  by  his  successor  in  office,  when  calling 
upon  the  congregation  to  keep  in  affectionate  recollection  their 
former  pastor,  who  for  more  than  forty  years  had  dispensed 
unto  them  the  word  of  life:  c;  Every  heart  must  acknowledge 
that  a  grateful  remembrance  is  his  due.  What  teacher,  that 
spends  a  single  year  among  a  people,  and  is  faithful  with  the 
talent  entrusted  to  him  by  God,  will  not  gain  many  a  heart  to 
himself?  But  he  has  lived  so  long  among  you,  has  labored 
among  you  so  long,  that  he  might  have  said,  I  have  labored 

1  Vide  Kirchen-A°:ende  der  Evansrelisch-Lutherischen  Yereinisrten  Go- 
meinden  in  Nord  America.  Philadelphia,  gedruckt  bei  Melchior  Srciner,  in 
df>r  Reesstrasse,  17S6. 
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more  abundantly  than  they  all.  How  immense,  therefore,  is 
the  debt  of  gratitude  you  owe  to  your  teacher!  how  large  is 
the  number  of  those  who,  by  his  instrumentality,  have  been 
enlightened  and  brought  to  the  truth,  who  have  been  renovated 
and  gained  to  virtue,  who  have  been  comforted  by  him,  and 
through  his  instrumentality  have  obtained  peace  with  God, 
through  the  word  of  reconciliation!  how  great  the  number  of 
those,  who  have  to  acknowledge  after  his  departure,  that  they 
owe  him  much,  yea  all,  inasmuch  as  the  hour  for  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  struck  under  his  instruction!  Many  a  soul  will  he 
already  have  met  in  the  realms  of  bliss,  to  whom  he  was  here 
the  instrument,  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  to  obtain  that  hap- 
Pi  ness,  but  surely  there  are  many  here,  here  in  this  edifice, 
who  are  the  epistle  of  Christ  ministered  by  him ,  written  not 
with  ink,  but  with  the  spirit  of  the  living  God.  Come  then, 
render  to  him  the  sacrifice  of  your  love,  pay  him  the  last  hon¬ 
or,  by  preserving  for  him  a  grateful  remembrance  in  your 
hearts  !  And  especially  ye,  whose  love  is  wont  to  endure, 
whom  he  received  when  infants,  instructed  when  children, 
whom  he  dedicated  to  God  at  his  altar,  and  whose  covenant  of 
matrimonial  fidelity  and  love  he  blessed,  ye  his  small  congre¬ 
gation,  within  the  circle  of  the  more  extensive  one,  ye  who 
have  so  frequently  celebrated  his  birth-day  with  pious  congrat¬ 
ulations,  celebrate  now,  as  often,  the  day  of  his  departure  with 
pious  gratitude !” 

JOHN  F.  SCHMIDT,  D.  D. 

The  transition  from  Dr.  Helmuth  to  his  intimate  friend  and 
colleague  is  very  natural.  Dr.  Schmidt  would,  perhaps,  have 
never  abandoned  the  country  of  his  birth,  had  it  not  been  for 
his  fond  devotion  to  the  friend  of  his  youth,  animce  dimidi- 
um  suce ,  separation  from  whom  seemed  so  painful  and  almost 
insupportable.  Such  instances  of  friendship  are  rare,  and  yet 
how  beautiful,  how  honorable  to  humanity!  A  well  tried 
friend,  one  of  kindred  spirit  and  congenial  tastes,  cannot  be 
too  highly  valued. 

Nil  ego  conlulerim  jucundo  sanus  amico. 

How  greatly  may  he  add  to  our  joy,  and  alleviate  our  sorrow, 
lighten  adversity,  and  render  prosperity  yet  brighter.  Nam  et 
secundas  res  splendidiores  facit  amicitia,  et  adversas, partiens 
communicansque ,  leviores.  As  we  tread  the  pathway  of  life, 
strewn  with  so  many  thorns,  and  beset  with  numerous  difficul¬ 
ties,  our  nature  loves  sympathy;  we  seek  for  one,  in  whom 
we  may  confide,  in  whose  presence  we  may  think  aloud,  un- 
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bosom  our  cares,  and  reveal  the  secrets  of  the  heart.  Quid 
dulcius  quam  habere ,  quicum  omnia  audeas  sic  loqui,  ut  tecum. 
The  attachment  of  Drs.  Helmuth  and  Schmidt  commenced 
in  youth.  It  continued  unbroken  and  unaltered  through  life, 
and  terminated  only  in  death.  Although  they  occupied  a  po¬ 
sition,  in  which  defects  in  each  other’s  character  could  be  read- 
ily  discerned,  and  the  infirmities  of  their  common  nature  no¬ 
ticed,  yet  we  never  learned  that  their  friendship  experienced 
any  change,  their  affection  suffered  any  diminution  ;  that  any 
thing  occurred  to  awaken  suspicion,  or  to  mar  pleasant  inter¬ 
course.  Their  intimacy  was  of  the  most  close  and  endearing 
character.  It  was  deep ,  intense  devotion.  They  lived  in 
harmony  all  the  time,  and  labored  together  faithfully  for  the 
good  of  the  people,  over  whom  they  had  been  placed  as  spir¬ 
itual  guides,  and  for  the  extension  of  their  Master’s  kingdom. 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  born  in  1746.  His 
parents  resided  in  a  rural  district,  the  village  of  Froshe,  near 
Aschersleben,  and  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  and  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  education  of  his  children.  Discover¬ 
ing  that  his  son  John  possessed  talents  of  a  high  order,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  furnish  him  with  the  best  advantages  for  mental 
culture,  and  to  send  him  to  the  celebrated  Orphan  House  at 
Halle,  at  the  time  under  the  care  of  that  eminent  man  of  God, 
Augustus  Hermann  Francke.  The  funds  expended  for  this 
object  were  not  misapplied.  The  expectations  of  the  friends 
were  fully  realized — the  son  soon  became  distinguished  as  a 
diligent,  persevering  and  successful  student.  His  progress  in 
the  acquisition  of  the  Ancient  languages,  as  well  as  in  the 
study  of  the  Natural  Sciences,  was  very  rapid.  In  the  year 
1765  he  was  regarded  as  sufficiently  qualified  for  admission 
into  the  University.  Here  he  continued  to  sustain  the  repu¬ 
tation,  as  a  scholar,  which  he  had  previously  enjoyed.  He 
engaged  with  great  zeal  in  the  study  of  divinity,  and  devoted 
considerable  time  to  the  Hebrew,  Syriac  and  Arabic  languages. 
His  clear  and  acute  mind  also  found  much  pleasure  in  philo¬ 
sophical  investigations.  As  a  mathematician,  he  was  distin¬ 
guished.  He  was  fond  of  Astronomy,  and  in  the  accuracy  of 
his  historical  knowledge,  particularly  of  ecclesiastical  history,  he 
had  scarcely  a  superior.  During  his  connexion  with  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  was  appointed  a  teacher  in  the  Orphan  School,  and 
for  two  years  gave  instruction  in  the  mathematics,  as  well  as 
the  Latin  and  Greek.  He  was  considered  so  good  an  Aiith- 
matician,  that  to  him  the  first  class  in  the  school  in  that  branch 
was  assigned. 
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It  was  in  1788  Dr.  Helmuth  received  a  call  to  America,  to 
preach  the  gospel.  He  immediately  communicated  the  fact 
to  his  friend  Schmidt,  who  was  greatly  distressed  at  the  idea  of 
parting  with  one  he  so  tenderly  loved.  Soon  after,  in  the 
course  of  a  conversation  with  Dr.  Francke  on  the  subject  of 
his  mission,  the  Doctor  expressed  his  regret  to  young  Helmuth, 
that  he  must  undertake  the  voyage  alone,  and  wished  that 
there  was  some  one  to  accompany  him  in  the  enterprise  in, 
which  he  was  about  to  embark.  Helmuth  replied  that  he 
thought  Schmidt  would  not  be  averse  to  going  with  him,  and 
suggested  that  the  matter  shauld  be  presented  to  his  considera¬ 
tion.  Schmidt  at  once  cordially  acceded  to  the  proposition, 
provided  it  met  with  the  approbation  of  his  father,  from  whom 
having,  in  a  few  days,  received  a  favorable  response,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  himself  to  the  work. 

The  young  men,  in  company,  started  on  their  journey,  and 
proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Schmidt’s  parents,  for  the 
purpose  of  bidding  adieu  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood.  On 
their  arrival  at  the  house,  they  found  the  whole  family  were  at 
church.  The  father,  on  his  return,  gave  them  a  cordial  recep¬ 
tion,  but  seemed  to  be  much  affected,  when  he  ascertained 
that  they  were  already  on  their  way  to  the  New  World.  Pre¬ 
sently  the  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  household  reached  the 
dwelling,  when  quite  a  scene  occurred.  The  grief  was  intense, 
and  exhibited  itself  in  sobs  and  tears.  By  this  time  the  strange 
news  had  spread  through  the  neighborhood,  and  the  room  was 
thronged  with  inquiring  and  sympathizing  friends.  The  ex¬ 
citement  increased,  and  the  deepest  feeling  prevailed.  The 
beloved  son,  who  was  the  occasion  of  this  anxious  interest, 
remained  calm  and  self-composed.  He  uttered  not  a  word. 
His  friends  felt  as  if  they  could  not  give  him  up  ;  it  seemed 
to  them,  as  if  one  so  lovely  and  interesting  must  not  be  torn 
from  the  arms  of  their  embrace.  In  the  midst  of  this  state  of 
things,  Mr.  Helmuth  begged  all  present  to  be  quiet  for  a  few 
minutes,  as  he  desired  to  say  something  to  them.  He  took 
from  his  pocket  his  favorite  book,  Bogatzki/s  Schatz-Kdst- 
lein ,  and  on  opening  it  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  passage  adapted  to 
the  occasion,  which  he  read.  He  then  offered  a  fervent  pray¬ 
er  to  God.  The  influence  was  most  happy;  all  became  im¬ 
mediately  consoled,  the  parents  were  reconciled  and  acqui¬ 
esced  in  the  son’s  decision,  whilst  the  father,  extending  his 
hand  to  the  travellers,  said :  “Go  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
and,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  even  to  Turkey- — the  Lord  be 
with  you.”  The  father  appeared  so  well  satisfied,  that  he  fol- 
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lowed  them,  so  as  to  be  present  at  the  ordination,  which  was 
to  take  place  a  few  days  afterwards  at  Wernigerode. 

Thence  the  pilgrims  went  to  Hamburg,  from  which  point  it 
was  proposed  to  embark  for  London.  Here  young  Schmidt 
was  called  to  pass  through  a  most  severe  conflict.  After  the 
excitement  connected  with  the  separation  from  his  parents  had 
subsided,  he  experienced  a  reaction  in  his  feelings.  Doubts 
and  difficulties  perplexed  and  embarrassed  his  mind.  His 
confidence  wavered,  and  his  courage  began  to  fail.  The  Lord 
tried  his  faith.  He  came  forth  from  the  struggle  strengthened. 
His  heart  was  encouraged.  He  felt  firmly  convinced  that  he 
was  in  the  path  of  duty,  that  it  was  the  Lord’s  will  he  should 
labor  on  these  Western  shores. 

The  young  men  were  detained  longer  at  Hamburg  than 
they  expected.  Their  passage  had  been  secured,  and  their 
baggage  already  conveyed  on  board,  but  on  account  of  some 
unforeseen  difficulties  arising,  they  were  disappointed,  and  ob¬ 
liged  to  remain.  Their  goods  were  consequently  removed 
from  the  vessel,  and  they  awaited  another  opportunity,  which 
they  supposed  would  soon  offer.  This  detention  saved  their 
life.  The  ship,  in  which  they  had  intended  to  sail,  was  wreck¬ 
ed  by  the  way.  It  seemed  a  divine  interposition.  It  was  re¬ 
garded  by  them  as  a  proof  of  God’s  special  care  over  them. 
They  felt  grateful.  They  knew  that  they  were  not  forsaken. 
They  were  assured  that  He,  in  whom  they  trusted,  and  who 
was  mightier  than  their  enemies,  was  with  them,  and  that  no 
weapon  formed  against  them  could  prosper. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1769,  they  sailed  from  London, 
and  reached  Philadelphia  the  following  April.  During  part 
of  the  voyage,  young  Schmidt  suffeied  considerably  in  health, 
so  that  serious  apprehensions  werevexcited  with  regard  to  the 
result.  He,  however,  recovered,  very  much  to  the  joy  of  his 
frieud  Helmuth,  who  was  deeply  concerned  in  reference  to 
him,  as  he  had  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  inducing  him  to 
leave  home  and  undertake  the  journey. 

Mr.  Schmidt,  with  his  friend,  was  kindly  received  by  Dr. 
Muhlenberg,  the  apostle  of  Lutheranism  in  this  country.  He 
enjoyed  the  hospitalities  of  his  home  for  several  months,  until 
he  accepted  a  call  to  Germantown,  Penn.  This  congregation 
he  served  with  great  fidelity  for  seventeen  years.  He  was 
greatly  beloved  by  his  people,  and  his  labors  appreciated.  He 
was  pastor  there  during  our  Revolutionary  war,  and  as  he  was 
a  strenuous  Whig,  and  disposed  to  take  a  decided  stand  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  the  patriotic  efforts,  which  were  made  for  independence, 
he  was  compelled  to  flue,  whilst  the  town  was  occupied  by  the 
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enemy.  Not  very  far  from  the  spot,  on  which  the  old  church 
was  erected,  is  still  standing  the  building  in  which  the  British 
took  refuge  on  the  occasion  of  that  memorable  battle,  which 
was  so  disastrous  to  the  American  arms.  Pastor  Schmidt  re¬ 
turned  to  his  charge  as  soon  as  it  was  thought  that  his  life 
would  no  longer  be  in  jeopardy. 

In  the  year  1785  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  became 
the  colleague  of  Dr.  Helmuth.  His  departure  from  German¬ 
town,  and  his  acceptance  of  this  situation,  was  no  doubt  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  desire  to  be  more  intimately  associated  with  his 
old  friend.  This  position  he  held  until  his  death,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  his  bereaved  colleague,  “  faithfully  discharging  its 
duties,  and  enjoying  the  respect  and  affection  of  all.5'  Whilst 
here  he  passed  through  the  furnace  of  affliction,  burying  in 
rapid  succession  seven  children,  all  in  the  bloom  of  life,  and 
soon  after  following  to  the  grave  the  beloved  partner  of  his  life. 
He  was  atso  himself  attacked  with  yellow  fever,  during  the 
fearful  ravages  of  this  dreadful  epidemic  in  the  year  1793. 
Many  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous ,  but  the  Lord  deliv- 
ereth  him  out  of  them  all.  Having  suffered  himself,  he  could 
feel  for  the  suffering.  He  could  truly  say : 

Non  ignarus  mali,  miseris  succurrere  disco. 

He  did  sympathize  with  the  afflicted  and  distressed  ;  he  was 
always  ready  to  minister  to  their  comfort,  and  bring  the  relief 
in  his  power;  the  sick  and  the  aged  found  in  him  a  devoted 
friend — 

“Needy  poor 

And  dying  men,  like  music  heard  his  feet 
Approach  their  beds;  and  guilty  wretches  took 
New  hope,  and  in  his  prayers  wept  and  smiled, 

And  blessed  him,  as  they  died  forgiven.” 

Even  when  in  feeble  health,  and  sickness  had  prostrated  his 
strength,  he  was  visited  by  the  members  of  his  church,  and 
performed  for  them  pastoral  service.  He  was  wont  to  say  : — 
“  I  will  labor  as  long  as  I  can,  and  I  will  not  spare  myself, 
even  if  I  should  sink  under  the  weight  of  my  burdens.55 

It  pleased  the  Lord  to  remove  him  from  this  world,  after  a 
protracted  and  painful  illness,  May  16th,  1812,  in  the  sixty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  endured  his  sufferings  without  a 
murmur,  with  remarkable  fortitude  and  Christian  resignation. 
His  cheerful  submission  to  the  divine  will  was  striking,  and 
profitable  to  all  who  visited  his  sick  chamber.  His  remains 
were  followed  to  the  grave  by  a  large  concourse  of  sorrowing 
fiiends.  His  surviving  and  mourning  associate,  Dr.  Helmuth, 
delivered  a  brief  and  suitable  address  on  the  occasion,  from  the 
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words:  lam  distressed  for  thee ,  my  brother  Jonathan :  very 
pleasant  hast  thou  been  to  me :  thy  love  to  me  was  wonderful , 
passing  the  love  of  women .  The  corpse,  after  the  delivery  of 
the  address,  was  interred  in  the  vault  in  front  of  the  altar  of 
St.  Michael’s  church,  corner  of  Fifth  and  Cherry,  Phil.  A 
fortnight  afterwards,  the  occasion  was  still  further  improved  by 
a  discourse,  which  Dr.  Helmuth  preached,  from  the  text:  For 
I  am  not  ashamed  of  the,  Gospel  of  Christ  ;  for  it  is  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth  ;  to 
the  Jew  first  and  also  to  the  Greek — which  text,  said  the 
speaker,  contained  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  the  deceased’s 
sermons,  for  he  esteemed  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  as  pre¬ 
cious  above  every  thing  else. 

Dr.  Schmidt  possessed  a  clear,  acute  and  vigorous  intellect. 
He  was  a  deep  and  an  original  thinker.  His  attainments  were 
varied  and  extensive.  He  was  generally  regarded  as  a  fine; 
scholar,  and  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  he  received 
the  highest  literary  testimonials.  He  never  made  any  parade 
of  his  knowledge,  but  was  characteristically  modest,  retiring 
and  unassuming.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  practical  and  instruc¬ 
tive.  He  is  described  in  the  Hallische  Nachrichten,  as  a  plain 
and  pious  preacher,  whose  aim  it  was  to  lead  the  impenitent 
to  God,  and  to  present  before  his  hearers  Jesus  Christ  and 
him  crucified.  He  was  considered  by  all  who  knew  him,  a 
sincere,  upright,  and  devoted  Christian,  fearing  God  and  es¬ 
chewing  evil,  whose  constant  endeavor  it  was  to  do  his  Mas¬ 
ter’s  will,  preaching  the  truth  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept, 
and  laboring  systematically,  and  with  unwearied  patience,  for 
the  good  of  souls.  His  actions  corresponded  with  the  words 
he  presented  from  the  sacred  desk.  His  life  was  blameless 
and  unsullied,  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  power  of  re¬ 
ligion.  He  did  not  labor  in  vain.  His  efforts  to  do  good  were 
signally  blessed.  Through  his  instrumentality  souls  were 
awakened,  and  brought  to  a  saving  acquaintance  with  the  Re¬ 
deemer.  When  such  a  one  is  removed,  and  the  church  de¬ 
prived  of  his  labors,  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  loss  should  be 
felt,  and  deep  sorrow  evinced !  We  may  truly  exclaim: — 
Help  Lord ,  for  the  godly  man  ceaseth.for  the  faithful  has 
failed  among  the  children  of  men. 

J.  GEORGE  LOCHMAN,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Lochman,  so  widely  and  favorably  known  in  the  Lu¬ 
theran  church,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  December 
2d,  1773.  His  parents  had  immigrated  into  this  country  at  an 
early  period  and,  although  in  humble  circumstances,  were  dis- 
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tinguished  for  their  probity  and  piety.  Their  son  George, 
when  yet  a  boy,  seemed  to  promise  much,  and  awakened  high 
expectations.  He  developed,  in  his  childhood,  a  remarkable 
fondness  for  reading.  Whilst  his  companions  were  engaged 
with  their  sports,  he  was  interested  in  his  books,  over  whose 
pages  he  poured  with  fixed  attention  and  the  greatest  delight. 
He  also  comprehended  and  retained  what  he  read.  At  school 
he  soon  gave  proof  of  more  than  ordinary  mental  capacity. 
His  perception  was  quick,  his  memory  retentive,  and  his  in¬ 
tellect  susceptible  of  great  improvement.  His  rapid  progress 
in  study  attracted  the  attention  of  his  teachers,  who  rejoiced 
in  the  success  of  their  pupil.  In  his  youth  he  was  deeply 
exercised  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  His  convictions  were 
very  pungent,  and  he  passed  through  severe  internal  struggles, 
and  various  mutations,  before  he  experienced  the  quickening 
power  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  was  brought  to  see  the  mercy 
of  God,  and  to  own  and  love  his  Savior.  During  his  attend¬ 
ance  upon  the  catechetical  instruction  of  the  church,  he  won 
the  heart  of  his  pastor,  and  the  promptness  with  which  he  an¬ 
swered  the  questions,  excited  the  hope  that  he  might  be  in¬ 
clined  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  The  opportunity  of  di¬ 
recting  the  young  man’s  thoughts  to  the  subject,  and  of  urging 
its  importance  upon  his  attention,  was  not  disregarded  by  Dr. 
Helmuth. 

In  this  connection,  wre  are  disposed  to  inquire,  whether 
Christian  pastors  are  not  sometimes  remiss  in  duty,  and  un¬ 
mindful  of  their  obligations  to  the  church?  Is  it  an  object 
dear  to  their  heart,  to  seek  out  young  men  of  suitable  qualifi¬ 
cations,  in  their  congregations,  for  the  sacred  office,  and  to  press 
upon  their  consideration  the  great  work  of  preaching  the  gos¬ 
pel?  We  are  not  only  to  pray  that  the  field,  which  is  white 
for  the  harvest,  may  be  furnished  with  laborers,  but  we  are  to 
put  forth  corresponding  efforts.  The  harvest  truly  is  plente¬ 
ous,  hut  the  laborers  are  few.  In  the  Lutheran  church,  espe¬ 
cially,  the  destitution  is  very  great.  We  need  many  men  of 
fervent  piety  and  the  requisite  talents,  to  supply  the  numerous 
waste  places,  scattered  ail  over  our  Zion.  In  almost  every 
pastoral  district,  there  are  those  of  promising  abilities,  who 
might  be  disposed  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  important  ques¬ 
tion,  if  it  were  only  suggested.  Young  men  have  often  cher¬ 
ished  the  thought  and  been  self-moved  to  the  work,  but  have 
never  ventured  to  name  the  promptings  of  their  hearts,  because 
there  was  no  encouragement  offered  by  those  who  sustained 
to  them  the  relation  of  spiritual  guides.  Who  can  tell  how 
many  gifted  minds  have  thus  been  lost  to  the  ministry?  It  is 
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said  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Patterson,  of  Philadelphia,  a  most 
excellent  man  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  that  he  was  the 
means  of  introducing  not  less  than  sixty  young  men  into  the 
gospel  ministry.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  influence 
such  an  individual  exerts.  The  amount  of  his  usefulness,  and 
the  extent  of  his  labors  cannot  be  measured.  Eternity  alone 
can  reveal  the  results.  He  may  set  in  motion  a  train  of  causes, 
which  shall  continue  to  operate  long  after  he  is  laid  in  the  si¬ 
lent  tomb;  he  may  have  been  instrumental  in  placing  into 
stations  of  influence  and  power,  those  who  shall  act  on  the 
destinies  of  others,  when  his  own  name  is  forgotton  ! 

When  the  subject  of  the  ministry  was  proposed  to  young 
Lochman,  it  received  his  cordial  approval.  With  him  the  in¬ 
quiry  was,  Lord ,  what  wilt  thou  have  me  do  9  He  had  con¬ 
secrated  himself  to  the  Savior,  and  was  ready  to  engage  in  any 
service  to  which  he  was  adapted  ;  it  was  the  governing  object 
of  his  life  to  do  good,  and  to  glorify  God.  The  mother  also 
favored  the  project,  but  the  father  at  first  made  numerous  ob¬ 
jections.  He  was  desirous,  that  his  son  should  aid  him  in  the 
business  in  which  he  was  employed  ;  besides,  his  income  was 
so  limited,  that  he  could  not  possibly  furnish  him  with  the 
means  for  obtaining  a  collegiate  education.  The  father  did 
not  wish  him  to  enter  upon  the  work  without  being  thorough¬ 
ly  qualified  for  its  duties.  All  opposition  was,  however  after¬ 
wards  withdrawn,  when  it  was  ascertained  that  the  son’s  desire 
in  this  direction  was  so  strong,  and  could  not  easily  be  subdued. 
The  influence  of  the  pastor  in  the  family,  was  likewise  exert¬ 
ed,  in  convincing  the  parent  of  his  duty,  and  leading  him  to 
arrive  at  proper  conclusions  in  reference  to  the  matter. 

After  acquiring  the  preliminary  knowledge,  Dr.  Lochman 
entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  which  he  was 
graduated  in  the  year  1789,  and  from  which  institution  he 
subsequently  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divin¬ 
ity.  Having  completed  his  collegiate  course,  he  taught  for  a 
season,  prosecuting  at  the  same  time,  his  Theological  studies, 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Dr.  Helmuth,  with  whom  hecon- 
tinued,  until  his  licensure,  in  the  year  1794,  by  the  Synod  of 
Pennsylvania.  Soon  after,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Lebanon,  Pa., 
where  he  remained  for  the  space  of  twenty-one  years,  labor¬ 
ing  with  great  fidelity,  and  the  most  satisfactory  results.  They 
were  years  of  long  and  patient  toil.  The  charge  embraced 
not  only  Lebanon,  but  a  considerable  circuit  in  the  vicinity. 
Our  ministers,  at  that  day,  were  few,  and  the  field  was  exten¬ 
sive.  Our  members  were  scattered,  and  pastoral  duty  was 
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necessarily  onerous.  He  did  not,  however,  labor  in  vain. 
Most  precious  fruit  accompanied  his  efforts.  His  influence 
was  felt  far  and  wide.  He  had  been  repeatedly  invited  and 
earnestly  solicited  to  “pull  up  stakes,”  and  “pitch  his  tent 
elsewhere,  yet  so  much  attached  was  he  to  his  people,  that  he 
could  not  for  years,  feel  that  it  was  his  duty  to  dissolve  his  con¬ 
nexion  with  them.  In  18 15,  when  he  was  elected  pastor  of 
the  Lutheran  church  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  then  a  comparatively 
new  and  inexperienced  chaige,  and  struggling  under  difficul¬ 
ties,  his  convictions  of  obligation  were  so  strong,  that  there 
seemed  to  his  mind  no  other  alternative  than  to  accept  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  although  he  had  previously  refused  several  more 
eligible  offers.  The  voice  of  conscience  urged  him,  and  he 
concluded  it  was  God’s  will  that  he  should  go.  The  call  was 
short  but  pertinent,  and  closed  with  the  following  language  : 
“  The  Lord  incline  your  heart  to  us,  as  our  hearts  have  been 
inclined  to  you.”  His  introductory  sermon  was  preached  on 
the  3d  of  September,  from  the  text :  Whom  tee  preach,  warn¬ 
ing  every  man  and  teaching  every  man ,  in  all  wisdom ,  that 
we  may  present  every  man  perfect  in  Christ  Jesus — in  which 
the  speaker  furnished  a  clear  and  impressive  exhibition  of  the 
object  and  duties  of  the  Christian  ministry,  together  with  the 
obligations  resting  upon  the  people.  So  favorably  was  the 
discourse  regarded,  that  the  vestry  resolved  to  have  it  printed 
for  gratuitous  distribution,  copies  of  which  are  still  extant. 
During  his  residence  at  Harrisburg,  which  was  until  death 
terminated  his  labors,  he  sustained  the  character  of  a  faithful 
and  zealous  messenger  of  God.  A  fresh  impulse  was  given 
to  the  church;  the  congregation  prospered,  and  the  member¬ 
ship  was  increased.  During  each  of  the  eleven  years  of  his 
administration,  the  average  number  of  additions  to  the  church 
was  twenty-eight. 

Owing  to  the  extent  of  Dr.  Lochman’s  ministerial  labors, 
his  constitution  began  gradually  to  decline.  He  had  been 
overtasked  in  public  efforts,  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself 
with  so  much  earnestness,  during  an  active  service  of  thirty- 
two  years  in  the  ministry.  The  infirmities  of  age  prematurely 
increased  upon  him  and,  ere  long,  disease  prostrated  his  strength. 
During  his  protracted  confinement,  his  sufferings  were  most  se¬ 
vere,  yet  he  bore  them  with  patience  and  Christian  submission. 
Neither  a  murmur  nor  complaint  was  heard.  The  time  was 
profitably  occupied  by  him  in  concern  for  the  church,  in  set¬ 
ting  his  house  in  order,  and  completing  the  preparation  already 
made  for  his  latter  end.  His  faith  in  God  was  firm  and  un¬ 
shaken  ;  he  relied  for  acceptance  upon  the  blood  of  the  atone- 
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ment,  and  calmly  awaited  the  summons.  To  the  Rev.  Dr. 
De  YVitt,  who  visited  him  in  his  dying  chamber,  he  remarked: 
“  What  should  I  now  do,  if  I  had  not  an  Almighty  Savior, 
upon  whom  to  depend  ?”  The  serenity  which  beamed  upon 
his  countenance,  and  the  expressions  of  joy  and  peace  which 
fell  from  his  dying  lips,  spoke  of  heaven.  On  the  10th  of 
July,  1S26,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  he  laid  down  his 
office  in  the  church  upon  the  earth,  to  enter  upon  the  general 
assembly  and  the  church  of  the  first  born)  whose  names  are 
written  in  heaven.  On  the  following  day  they  carried  his 
body  to  the  grave,  attended  by  an  immense  number  of  sorrow¬ 
ing  friends,  who  grieved  that  they  should  no  longer  see  his 
face  and  listen  to  his  words  of  affection  and  paternal  counsel. 
The  exercises  of  the  occasion  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Endress,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  who  preached  from  the  words  of 
the  aged  Simeon  :  Lord ,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart 
in  peace ,  according  to  thy  word  j  for  mine  eyes  have  seen 
thy  salvation. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  may  be  naturally  in¬ 
ferred,  that  Dr.  Lochman  was  a  faithful  and  most  successful 
pastor.  He  was  abundant  in  labors,  fervent  in  spirit,  and  val¬ 
uable  in  counsel.  He  was  loved  and  revered  by  his  congrega¬ 
tion,  as  their  spiritual  father.  In  the  hour  of  darkness  and 
adversity  he  was  with  them,  soothing  their  sorrows  and  minis¬ 
tering  unto  them  consolation  and  instruction.  He  was  fre¬ 
quent  in  his  visits  to  the  house  of  mourning,  and  the  chamber 
of  the  sick.  He  was  humane  and  charitable,  and  without 
any  ostentation  bestowed  his  alms,  and  relieved  the  wants  of 
the  unfortunate.  He  possessed  an  amiable  character,  a  cheer¬ 
ful  temper,  a  generous  nature,  a  warm  heart,  and  an  aptitude 
for  making  friends  and  securing  confidence.  In  his  deportment 
he  was  plain  and  unassuming,  in  his  intercourse  accessible  and 
conciliatory,  affable  and  courteous,  attentive  to  all  the  proprie¬ 
ties  of  life.  He  was  regarded  by  some,  as  rather  punctilious, 
and  too  particular  in  the  observance  of  all  the  forms  of  polite¬ 
ness.  It  was  his  uniform  practice  to  take  off  his  hat  to  every 
one,  whom  he  met  on  the  street.  He  was  careful  in  his  ex¬ 
pressions,  discreet  in  his  actions,  charitable  in  judgment,  and 
slow  to  ascribe  an  improper  motive  to  an  individual’s  conduct 
without  sufficient  reason,  or  when  a  good  one  could  be  assigned. 

Although  nearly  thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  his  death, 
his  praise  is  still  on  the  lips  of  his  parishioners,  who  yet  survive. 
They  all  unite  in  bearing  testimony  to  the  suavity  of  his  man¬ 
ners  and  dignified  bearing.  They  represent  him  as  being 
most  particular  in  his  care  and  attentions  to  children,  who  were 
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allured  by  his  geotie  and  affectionate  manner.  He  devoted  a 
part  of  every  Lord’s  day  he  spent  in  town,  to  the  instruction  of 
the  young,  generally  known  among  the  Germans  as  Kinderlelir 
His  engagements  in  the  surrounding  country ,  however,  rendered 
it  impracticable  for  him  to  meet  the  children  every  Sabbath.  It 
may  be  interesting,  in  this  connexion,  to  state  that  the  congre¬ 
gation  at  Harrisburg,  whilst  Dr.  Lochman  was  their  pastor, 
claim  the  credit  of  having  removed  the  restriction  which  ex¬ 
cluded  the  children  of  the  wealthy  from  the  advantages  of  the 
Sunday  School.  When  this  institution  was  first  established, 
its  excellent  founder  proposed  to  benefit  only  the  poorer  classes, 
who  were  without  any  instruction  during  the  week.  The 
original  plan  of  Raikes  has  been  entirely  changed.  The  idea 
of  admitting  all  classes  was  entirely  new  to  this  commuity. — 
If  practised  anywhere  else,  it  was  not  borrowed,  for  the  fact 
was  not  known  to  them.  On  a  certain  occasion,  in  the  year 
1819,  several  of  the  young  members  of  the  church  met  at  the 
house  of  the  pastor.  In  the  course  of  a  conversation,  some 
one  proposed  to  start  a  Sabbath  School ,  another  replied, where 
will  you  get  the  children  9  The  answer  was,  let  us  com¬ 
mence  upon  the  principle  of  receiving  children  of  all  classes , 
rich  and  poor,  without  distinction ,  and  we  shall  have  scholars 
enough  !  The  suggestion  was  adopted,  the  enterprise  com¬ 
menced,  and  the  success  of  the  effort  surpassed  their  mostsan- 
guine  expectations.1 

Dr.  Lochman  was  an  able  and  popular  preacher.  His  style 
was  solemn  and  impressive,  kind  and  persuasive,  marked  by 
much  feeling  and  great  earnestness.  The  truths  of  God’s  word 
were  proclaimed  with  amazing  simplicity,  meekness  and  pow¬ 
er.  There  was.  nothing  denunciatory  in  his  discourses,  no 
anathemas  were  launched  from  the  pulpit;  he  seemed  desirous 
of  winning  souls  to  Christ,  of  persuading  men  to  be  reconciled 
to  their  Father  in  Heaven.  His  preaching  was  deeply  imbued 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  cross;  it  was  eminently  practical  and 
instructive.  Many,  by  his  affectionate  and  kind  manner, 
were  induced  to  examine  the  question  of  eternity,  to  ponder 
their  ways,  and  to  flee  for  refuge  to  the  hope  presented  in  the 
gospel.  The  careless  were  awakened,  the  weak  were  strength¬ 
ened,  the  crushed  and  broken-hearted  were  bound  up,  the 
wanderer  reclaimed ;  saints  were  edified  and  souls  saved.  He 
trained — 


»  Rev.  C,  W.  Schaeffer’s  discourse,  delivered  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  English  Lutheran  Church  at  Harrisburg. 
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“  Ey  every  rule 
Of  holy  discipline  to  glorious  war 
The  Sacramental  host  of  God’s  elect.” 

Many  of  our  candidates  for  (he  sacred  office  resorted  to  him  for 
Theological  instruction.  Among  the  number  whose  names 
occur  to  us  are,  Rev.  Dr.  Kurtz,  Rev.  Messrs.  Reimensnyder, 
Schindle,  Schnee,  Steelier,  Stroh,  Bahl,  F.  Ruthrauff,  J.  Ruth- 
rauff,  E.  Keller,  D.  Eyster,  Shirer  and  A.  H.  Lochman. 

By  the  church  at  large,  Dr.  Lochman  was  held  in  high  es¬ 
timation.  He  was  interested  in  its  general  welfare,  and  labor¬ 
ed  diligently  for  its  elevation.  He  was  disposed  to  identify 
himself  with  every  effort,  intended  to  advance  its  best  interests. 
The  records  of  the  Synod,  with  which  he  stood  connected, 
show  how  much  he  was  valued  by  his  brethren  in  the  minis¬ 
try,  and  the  influence  he  exercised  over  them.  He  was  the 
early,  zealous,  .and  devoted  friend  of  the  General  Synod,  which 
has  been  such  a  blessing  to  the  church.  He  presided  over  its 
first  convention,  assembled  at  Frederick  in  1821.  His  minis¬ 
terial  labors  so  absorbed  all  his  time,  that  he  found  little  leisure 
for  authorship.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  history,  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Also,  since  his  death,  a 
volume  of  sermons  of  a  devotional  character,  for  circulation 
among  the  people,  has  been  published. 

Dr.  Lochman  exercised  an  unbounded  influence.  All  sects 
and  classes  in  the  community  were  much  attached  to  him, 
whose  gratitude  and  love  he  enjoyed  in  an  eminent  degree. 
His  opinions  carried  with  them  great  weight ;  his  views  upon 
any  subject  always  commanded  attention.  His  life  was  a 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  reverence  all  feel  for  exalted  piety 
and  active  benevolence.  His  death  created  a  void  in  the  church 
which  could  not  be  easily  filled.  Many  a  heart  was  struck 
with  grief.  The  people  of  both  charges,  to  whom  he  had 
dispensed  the  word  of  life,  mourned  his  loss.  His  brethren  in 
the  ministry,  especially  those  who  composed  the  school  of  the 
prophets,  at  his  own  house,  and  were  trained  by  him  for  the 
sacred  ministry,  greatly  sorrowed.  All  felt  that  a  good  man 
had  fallen.  Hundreds  gathered  around  his  grave  to  pay  their 
last  tribute  of  love  to  departed  worth;  to  do  honor  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  one,  whose  virtues  and  labors  were  indelibly  impressed 
upon  their  minds.  Such  a  man  needs  no  monumental  stone 
or  towering  height  to  perpetuate  his  name.  He  has  himself 
erected  a  monument  more  enduring  than  tablets  of  brass  or 
marble— 

JEre  perennius , 

Regalique  silu  pyramidum  altius. 
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He  will  live  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  his  excellen¬ 
cies  will  be  transmitted,  with  unimpaired  vigor,  to  posterity. 
His  influence  remains,  the  remembrance  of  his  life  is  sweet, 
his  rest  is  sacred  !  Blessed  are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord , 
from  henceforth  :  Yea .  saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest 
from  their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 

CHRISTIAN  F.  EXDRESS,  D.  D. 

Ibimus,  ibimus 

Utcunque  precedes,  supremum 
Carpere  Her  comiies parati. 

The  church  has  always  associated  with  Dr.  Lochman's  name 
that  of  Dr.  Endress.  They  were  not  only  cotemporary,  but 
they  were  nearly  of  the  same  age.  They  commenced  their 
career  together  and  pursued  their  studies  in  company.  They 
were  graduated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  both 
for  a  season,  gave  instruction.  They  studied  theology  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Drs.  Helmuth  and  Schmidt,  entered 
the  ministry  the  same  year,  were  connected  with  t lie 
same  ecclesiastical  body  through  life. lived  on  the  most  friend¬ 
ly  terras,  and  frequently  labored  in  common  efforts  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  church.  They  were  called  away  from  earth 
to  heaven,  with  only  a  brief  interval  of  separation.  The  grave 
had  scarcely  closed  upon  the  one,  before  it  opened  for  the  oth¬ 
er.  They  were  united  in  life ;  they  were  not  divided  in 
death.  The  church  had  not  yet  laid  aside  its  habiliments  of 
mourning  for  one  beloved  son.  when  she  was  called  to  shed 
tears  of  sorrow  over  the  tomb  of  another,  upon  whom  she 
leaned  for  support,  and  whose  services  she  highly  prized.  Dr. 
Endress  had  only  recently  officiated  at  the  funeral  obsequies  of 
his  friend  ;  now  the  performance  of  the  same  sad  office  he 
himself  requires.  The  work  of  life  must  terminate!  Death, 
with  his  sickle,  is  always  ready  at  the  appointed  time ! 

By  all  of  human  race  death  is  a  debt 
That  must  be  paid  :  and  none  of  mortal  men 
Knows  whether  till  to-morrow  life's  short  space 
Shall  be  extended.” 

The  subject  of  the  present  sketch  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  year  1775,  and  died  in  1S2T.  He  was,  consequendy, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  bis  age.  At 
an  early  period  in  life,  he  commenced  his  studies,  and  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  youth  of  rare  promise.  He  was  graduated  in 
1790,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged,  for  a  time,  in  teaching.  Already  at  this  period  he  was 
distinguished  for  his  scholarship  and  excellence,  and  afforded 
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those  presages  of  usefulness,  which  were  afterwards  so  happily 
realized.  His  youthful  piety  led  him  to  think  of  the  sacred 
ministry,  and  soon  after  his  graduation  at  college,  he  became 
a  student  of  theology  in  his  native  city.  He  was  licensed  to 
preach  the  gospel  in  1794,  and  immediately  took  charge  of 
the  congregations  at  Frankford,  Pa.,  and  Cohanzy,  N.  J.  He 
continued  for  some  time  to  reside  in  Philadelphia,  and  was 
employed  during  the  week  as  a  teacher  in  the  English  school, 
connected  with  the  German  Lutheran  congregation  of  the  city. 
Some  of  his  pupils  still  remain,  who  retain  for  their  old  teach¬ 
er  a  fond  and  grateful  remembrance. 

It  was  in  1S01  Dr.  Endress  received  and  accepted  a  call  to 
Easton,  Pa.,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year,  spent 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  he  labored  uninterruptedly,  till 
1815.  On  the  death  of  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  he  was  elected 
pastor  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and  at 
once  entered  with  diligence  and  ardor  upon  the  duties  of  the 
position.  Here  was  opened  a  wide  field  of  usefulness,  in 
which  his  learning,  piety  and  signal  abilities  were  all  display¬ 
ed,  in  a  manner  creditable  to  himself,  and  highly  conducive  to 
the  interests  of  his  charge.  Although  he  succeeded  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  successful  preachers  of  the  day,  he  en¬ 
joyed  the  full  confidence  and  sincere  regard  of  the  people 
committed  to  his  care.  For  a  brief  season,  it  is  true,  he  was 
called  to  pass  through  a  severe  trial,  and  encounter  serious 
difficulty,  in  consequence  of  his  connexion  with  the  effort  to 
introduce  the  English  language  into  the  exercises  of  public 
worship.  The  Germans  regarded  all  attempts  of  the  kind,  as 
an  innovation  upon  their  rights,  and  almost  everywhere  resist¬ 
ed  the  wishes  of  those  members  in  the  congregation,  who  were 
anxious  to  make  provision  for  the  spiritual  instruction  of  their 
families,  unacquainted  with  the  German  language.  Many 
injurious  reports,  prompted  by  a  malignant  feeling,  were  at 
(his  time  circulated,  and  by  some  believed;  but  the  Doctor 
lived  sufficiently  long  to  establish  their  groundlessness,  and  to 
vindicate  the  integrity  of  his  character.  The  Germans  with¬ 
drew  from  the  church,  and  erected  an  edifice  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  German  services.  Peace  was  thus  secured.  All 
opposition  was  soon  silenced.  Dr.  Endress’  course  was  sub¬ 
sequently  approved,  and  the  verdict  of  posterity  has  pronounced 
the  charges  preferred  against  a  faithful  pastor,  as  gross  calum¬ 
nies.  He  enlisted  a  host  of  ardent  friends,  whose  attachment 
to  him  was  greatly  increased,  in  view  of  the  fearless  course  he 
had  pursued.  They  clung  to  him  until  the  last,  with  the 
warmest  and  most  tender  affection.  The  effort  to  impair  his 
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influence  and  destroy  his  usefulness,  was  an  entire  failure. — 
The  weapon  employed  proved  powerless — 

Telum  imbelle  sine  ictu . 

Innocence  is  often  most  successfully  vindicated  by  the  very 
means  employed  to  blast  its  reputation.  Malicious  attempts 
to  injure  character  usually  recoil  upon  the  perpetrator.  In 
the  beautiful  language  of  England’s  favorite  bard  : 

“Virtue  may  be  assailed,  but  never  hurt, 

Surprised  by  unjust  force,  but  not  enthrall’d, 

Yea,  even  that,  which  mischief  meant  must  harm. 

Will  in  the  happy  trial  prove  most  glory.” 

Dr.  Endress  died  after  a  brief  but  painful  illness,  which 
was  borne  with  great  meekness  and  Christian  fortitude.  His 
congregation,  whose  interest  lay  near  his  heart,  occupied  most 
of  his  last  thoughts,  and  elicited  his  deep  solicitude.  His  end 
was  calm  and  peaceful.  He  left  the  world  sustained  and 
cheered  by  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  in  the  triumphs  of  a  living 
faith,  and  the  hope  of  a  blessed  immortality.  He  was  buried 
in  the  old  Lutheran  grave-yard  in  Lancaster,  H.  A.  Muhlen¬ 
berg,  D.  D.,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  performing  the  services  of  the 
occasion.  Testimony  to  his  excellencies  is  furnished  in  the 
following  inscription,  engraven  upon  the  stone  designed  to 
perpetuate  his  memory  :  “  This  monument,  which  covers  the 
remains  of  the  Rev.  Christian  F.  Endress,  D.  D.,  has  been 
erected  by  his  friends,  as  a  mark  of  their  affection  and  a  tri¬ 
bute  to  his  worth.  He  served  this  congregation,  as  their  faith¬ 
ful  pastor,  for  twelve  years,  and  having  completed  thirty- 
three  years  of  his  ministry,  and  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age, 
he  was,  on  the  30th  of  September,  1827,  gathered  to  his 
fathers,  a  bright  example  of  the  power  and  confidence  that 
spring  from  the  faith,  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  faithfully 
taught.” 

Dr.  Endress  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  brilliant  light  in 
the  Lutheran  church.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
influential  among  our  older  divines.  He  was  emphatically  a 
strong  man,  whose  mind  was  naturally  capacious  and  compre¬ 
hensive,  subjected  to  the  most  careful  culture,  and  brought  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  most  rigid  discipline.  He  had,  from 
his  youth,  enjoyed  the  best  advantages,  and  was  distinguished 
by  the  versatility  of  his  powers,  and  the  range  of  his  acquire¬ 
ments.  He  was  a  finished  classical  scholar,  and  accomplished 
in  almost  every  department  of  knowledge.  He  had  the  fac¬ 
ulty  of  disentangling  the  most  abstruse  subjects,  and  present¬ 
ing  the  truth  clearly  to  the  mind.  He  possessed  a  discrimina¬ 
ting  mind,  a  sound  judgment,  a  quickness  of  perception,  and 
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great  fluency  of  language.  His  life  was  devoted  to  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  knowledge,  and  his  Theological  learning  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  deep  and  indefatigable  study.  He  attained  the  highest 
honors  of  his  profession,  and  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  he  received  the  Doctorate  of  Divinity,  in  the  year  1819. 
He  wrote  with  equal  facility  in  the  German  and  English  lan¬ 
guages  and,  at  the  time  of  his  death, he  had  in  contemplation 
several  works  for  the  press.  He  had  prepared  for  publication, 
a  commentary  on  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  reference 
to  the  merits  of  which  Bishop  White,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
whose  judgment  the  manuscript  had  been  submitted,  express¬ 
ed  a  most  favorable  opinion.  We  most  sincerely  regret  that 
the  friends  of  Dr.  Endress  have  never  permitted  the  work  to 
see  the  light.  It  was  the  Doctor’s  habit  to  deliver  lectures  to 
his  people  on  the  different  epistles  of  the  New  Testament. — • 
These,  it  is  said,  were  very  able,  and  were,  no  doubt,  written 
with  a  view  to  publication.  During  his  life,  he  frequently 
contributed  to  the  pages  of  the  Lutheran  Intelligencer ,  and 
since  his  death,  several  of  his  sermons  have  appeared  in  the 
Lutheran  Preacher  d 

Dr.  Endress  was  a  man  of  public  spirit.  He  manifested  a 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  was  interested 
in  the  elevation  of  the  people.  He  was  active  in  all  the  great 
movements  of  the  denomination,  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
wielded  an  important  influence.  He  was  recognized  as  a 
leading  minister  in  the  church,  and  repeatedly  held  the  most 
responsible  offices  in  the  Synod,  with  which  he  stood  in  con¬ 
nexion.  He  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  General 
Synod,  and  was  one  of  its  most  active  and  devoted  friends. 

Although  Dr.  Endress  was  attached  to  the  principles  of  the 
church  in  which  he  had  been  reared  and  to  whose  service  he 
had  devoted  his  life,  and  yielded  to  none  in  the  claim  of  sin¬ 
cerity  in  holding  them,  he  was  no  sectarian.  There  was  nei¬ 
ther  intolerance  in  his  views,  nor  proscription  in  his  intercourse 
with  those,  who  differed  from  him  in  sentiment.  He  venerated 
the  standards  of  the  church,  and  defended  them  from  misrep¬ 
resentations,  but  he  did  not  receive  them  as  an  absolute  rule  of 
faith.  He  would  not  permit  them  to  supplant  the  Bible.  He 
was  not  averse  to  confessions,  but  he  proposed  to  rest  upon 
human  declarations  of  faith,  only  so  far  as  they  derive  their 

1  In  1791  Dr.  Endress  published,  in  the  German  language,  a  duodecimo , 
entitled  the  “Kingdom  of  Christ  not  susceptible  of  union  with  temporal  mo¬ 
narchy  and  aristocracy.” 

Vol.  VI.  No.  21. 
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light  from  the  sacred  Scriptures.  His  liberality  of  sentiment 
endeared  him  to  thousands,  and  very  much  enhanced  his  in¬ 
fluence.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  that  narrow  bigotry,  so  pre¬ 
valent  in  the  land,  which  is  disposed  to  exclude  from  Christian 
interest  and  fellowship,  everything  which  does  not  originate 
with  itself,  which  sees  no  good  in  that  which  is  not  after  its 
fashion,  or  which  is  not  carried  on  under  its  own  auspices. 
He  condemned  the  spirit  of  intolerance  and  persecution,  which 
is  the  reproach  and  scandal  of  any  church  in  which  it  is  found. 
He  was  not  among  the  number  of  those,  who  are  continually  as¬ 
serting  their  arrogant  pretensions,  and  exclaiming,  the  temple 
of  the  Lord ,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are  we  j  who  aim  to  shut 
out  from  the  kingdom,  all  who  will  not  endorse  their  senti¬ 
ments  and  acknowledge  their  claims.  There  is  common 
ground,  on  which  all  who  love  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sin¬ 
cerity  and  truth  can  meet,  and  they  should  feel  under  obliga¬ 
tions  to  sympathize  on  all  those  questions,  which  pertain  to  the 
cause  of  our  common  faith.  We  may  differ  from  one  an¬ 
other  as  to  some  subjects,  which  are  not  considered  as  es¬ 
sential,  yet  we  can  live  upon  amicable  terms,  and  labor  to¬ 
gether  for  the  advancement  of  Christ’s  kingdom  !  Shall  not 
christiaus  dwell  together  in  unity  ?  Can  we  not  discuss  points 
of  differences,  in  love?  What  excuse  can  be  offered  for  the 
bitter  spirit,  petty  jealousy,  angry  controversy,  harsh  expres¬ 
sions,  and  disgraceful  epithets,  which  are  sometimes  employed 
by  the  members  of  Christ’s  body,  and  too  often  disgrace  the 
Christian  church?  Does  the  gospel  justify  such  a  spirit?  Does 
it  comport  with  the  believer’s  profession? 

Tantcene  animis  ccelestibus  irce! 

The  personal  appearance  of  Dr.  Endress  wTas  rather  striking. 
He  w7as  a  man  of  athletic  frame,  six  feet  in  stature,  not  corpu¬ 
lent,  but  muscular.  His  complexion  was  florid,  his  hair  light, 
and  his  temperament  sanguineo- nervous.  He  was  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  his  urbanity  and  refined  manners.  He  united  the  holy 
affinities  of  his  office,  and  the  delicate  sensibilities  of  the  finish¬ 
ed  gentleman.  There  was  in  his  demeanor  cheerfulness 
without  levity,  dignity  without  austerity,  piety  without  preten¬ 
sion,  religion  without  ostentation.  In  the  discharge  of  his 
pastoral  duties,  he  was  most  faithful.  In  preaching,  in  visiting 
his  people,  in  catechising  the  children  and  those  of  riper  years, 
in  relieving  the  poor,  not  only  by  personal  efforts,  but  by  in¬ 
teresting  others  on  their  behalf,  and  in  all  the  multiplied  and 
arduous  labors  of  a  devoted  minister  of  the  gospel  he  abound- 
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ed.  He  will  be  long  and  gratefully  remembered  by  the 
church. 

“  Peace  to  the  just  man’s  memory;  let  it  grow 
Greener  with  years,  and  blossom  through  the  flight 
Of  ages  ;  let  the  mimic  canvass  show 
His  calm  benevolent  features  :  let  the  light 
Stream  on  his  deeds  of  love  that  shunned  the  sight 
Of  all  but  Heaven,  and  in  the  book  of  fame 
The  glorious  record  of  his  virtues  write. 

And  hold  it  up  to  men,  and  bid  them  claim 
A  palm  like  his,  and  catch  from  him  the  hallow’d  flame.” 


ARTICLE  II. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  REV.  DANL.  SCHERER,  AND  HIS  SON, 
REV.  JACOB  SCHERER,  OF  ILLINOIS. 

By  Rev.  Francis  Springer,  A.  M.,  President  of  the  Illinois  University,  Springfield,  Ill. 

The  virtuous  dead  shall  speak.  A  surviving  friend  will 
give  them  utterance;  a  friend  who  loved  them  in  life,  and 
loves  them  still,  with  an  affection  that  common  toils,  trials  and 
self-denials  cement.  They  labored  so  faithfully  and  ardently 
for  the  church,  that  it  would  be  cruel  and  cursing  injustice  not 
to  let  their  examples  live.  They  were  humble  men  indeed, 
and  but  little  observed  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  own  ecclesi¬ 
astical  brotherhood.  They  were  not  such  as  have  filled  the 
world  with  their  fame :  but  they  were  more  noble,  tried  and 
true  than  many  of  earth’s  great  ones,  whose  theatre  of  action 
was  vastly  wider.  Of  the  talent  which  God  gave  them,  they 
made  a  faithful  use;  and  by  so  doing,  they  have  rendered 
themselves  worthy  for  the  living  to  imitate.  This,  then,  be¬ 
comes  a  reason  for  the  preservation  of  their  memories.  They 
have  a  right  to  live  in  the  literature  of  the  church  for  which 
they  labored,  because  they  were  true  men,  who  performed 
their  duty  well,  and  rendered  valuable  services  to  the  church, 
in  her  day  of  small  things  among  the  new  settlements  of  the 
great  west. 

The  Lutheran  church,  doubtless,  has  lost  much,  by  suffering 
oblivion  to  hide  from  succeeding  generations  the  lives  of  her 
early  missionaries.  It  may  be  said,  rather  in  reproach  than  as 
evidence  of  becoming  modesty,  that  the  Lutheran  church,  in 
this  country,  has  not  employed,  as  freely  as  other  denomina¬ 
tions  have,  the  valuable  aid  which  the  biography  of  her  faith- 
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ful  sons  can  furnish,  in  the  work  of  self-extension  and  perpet¬ 
uation. 

From  the  brief  notices  here  and  there  afloat,  like  the  afflict¬ 
ed  seamen  of  iEneas — rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto — we  may 
certainly  infer  that  Lutheranism  in  America  has  embraced 
among  its  ministers,  some  of  the  choicest  spirits  of  human 
kind. 

It  is  not  in  the  spirit  of  undue  praise  of  the  clerical  profes¬ 
sion,  that  I  deem  a  somewhat  formal  notice  of  the  life  of  Rev. 
Jacob  Scherer ,  and  of  his  worthy  father,  Rev.  Daniel  Scherer, 
required.  A  motive  of  justice  to  the  church  and  Synod  of 
which  they  were  members;  a  regard  for  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  and  a  desire  to  render  a  contribution  to  the  means  of 
self-improvement  which  their  lives  afford,  are  the  leading  in¬ 
fluences  by  which  my  pen  is  directed.  Besides  also,  there  is 
pleasure  in  studying  human  character;  just  as  there  is  in  stu¬ 
dying  the  organization,  development,  habits  and  uses  of  a 
plant.  We  pursue  Botany,  or  any  other  science,  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  laws  and  phenomena  of  the  material  organ¬ 
ism  amidst  which  we  live.  In  like  manner  also,  the  study  of 
man,  as  he  passes,  successively,  through  the  various  stages  of 
his  moral  and  spiritual  development,  may  afford  lessons  of 
wisdom  eminently  useful.  If,  in  the  processes  of  physical 
nature,  we  can  discern  the  benignity  and  intelligence  of  the 
Alhvise  God,  the  same  result  is  equally  attainable,  only  with 
higher  pleasure  and  purer  profit,  from  a  careful  study  of  hu¬ 
manity.  On  this  occasion,  two  specimens  are  presented  for 
our  contemplation — a  Father  and  his  Son — the  one  expiring 
at  the  allotted  maturity  of  threescore  years  ;  the  other  stricken 
down  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
days. 

Rev.  Jacob  Scherer,  who  departed  this  life  about  noon, 
on  Wednesday,  15th  of  October,  1851,  was  born  in  Botetourt 
County,  Virginia,  November  25th,  1816.  His  father,  Rev. 
Daniel  Scherer,  for  many  years  the  patriarch  of  Lutheranism 
in  Illinois,  consecrated  this  son  of  his  to  God,  and  the  ministry 
of  his  church,  at  his  birth.  The  son  was  born  during  one  of 
the  father’s  excursions,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  from  home, 
in  the  discharge  of  ministerial  duties.  Before  he  had  reached 
his  family,  and  ere  he  had  seen  the  new-born  heir  to  his  name, 
the  devout  parent,  as  he  journeyed  along,  held  converse  with 
his  Maker ;  and,  in  spirit,  dedicated  the  child  to  His  service  ; 
and,  if  a  son,  to  the  ministry  of  the  church.  That  act  was 
the  reverent,  earnest  and  unostentatious  vow  of  a  faithful 
heart,  and  was  never  divulged  to  any  one — not  even  the  moth- 
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er — till  communicated  to  the  writer,  a  short  time  after  Jacob’s 
death.  An  incident  so  pleasing  extorts  the  exclamation,  O 
God,  thou  dost  regard  the  vows  of  thy  people,  and  keepest 
covenant  forever!  Mercy  and  truth  are  the  pillars  of  thy 
throne,  and  in  thee  may  frail  and  sinful  man  confide  ! 

The  quality  most  remarkable  in  the  childhood  and  youth  of 
Jacob,  was  the  kindness  of  his  disposition.  This  endeared 
him  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  rendered  him  submissive, 
respectful  and  obedient  to  his  parents.  He  early  disclosed, 
also,  an  inclination  to  be  religious,  and  was  often  observed  to 
withdraw  from  the  noisy  sports  and  frivolous  pastimes  common 
among  children,  and  to  maintain  a  sobriety  of  demeanor  su¬ 
perior  to  his  years.  In  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age,  on 
hearing  a  discourse  from  the  pulpit,  by  his  father,  he  resolved 
to  dedicate  himself  to  God  ;  and  accordingly,  he  soon  after 
united  himself  with  the  Lutheran  church  at  Hillsboro’,  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Illinois. 

Jacob  had  thus  far  been  nurtured  in  the  school  of  piety,  and 
reared  to  habits  of  manly  industry.  He  labored  faithfully  in 
the  field,  whence  the  family  subsistence  was  derived.  In  busi¬ 
ness  he  was  not  slothful,  but  attentive,  enterprising  and  labor¬ 
ious.  On  the  paternal  farm,  he  was  a  hard  worker,  and  ren¬ 
dered  himself  almost  indispensable  as  a  supporter  of  the  family. 
In  his  new  life  of  piety,  he  was  equally  zealous  and  active. 
With  him,  church  connection  was  only  the  beginning,  not  the 
consummation  of  piety.  His  improvement  in  the  divine  life 
was  manifest.  Devout,  sincere  and  earnest,  he  was  punctual 
in  his  attendance  at  church,  and  delighted  much  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  prayer;  and  generally  employed  his  leisure  for  im¬ 
provement  in  religious  knowledge.  Thus  he  continued  while 
he  resided  with  his  parents  in  Illinois.  His  attendance  at 
school  during  this  period  was  to  the  extent  of  his  father’s 
means,  which,  with  a  numerous  family  to  support,  were  ex¬ 
tremely  limited.  Having  made  up  his  mind  to  become  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  he  set  out,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  up¬ 
on  the  high  career  of  preparation  for  the  ministry.  To  him 
and  his  parents,  as  also  to  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
th  is  was  a  trial  of  no  ordinary  severity.  The  prospects  of  the 
Lutheran  church  in  Illinois  and  parts  adjacent  were,  at  that 
period,  gloomy  indeed.  Other  professions  and  pursuits  were 
far  more  inviting  than  the  ministry  of  reconciliation.  Desti¬ 
tution  of  the  funds  necessary  for  a  collegiate  and  theological 
course  of  instruction,  and  the  inconvenience  and  expense  of 
traveling  a  thousand  miles,  together  with  the  thought  of  a  long 
separation,  of  six  or  seven  years’ continuance,  while  pursuing 
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his  studies  at  Pennsylvania  College  and  the  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  at  Gettysburg — during  the  whole  of  which  time  he 
could  not  expect,  for  want  of  funds,  to  visit  his  parents,  or  be 
visited  by  them — not  even  if  sickness  should  invade  and  death 
threaten — all  these  were  circumstances  which  threw  clouds 
and  darkness  over  the  course,  upon  which  our  youthful  Chris¬ 
tian  had  resolved  to  enter.  The  love  of  home  is  a  holy  senti¬ 
ment.  It  is  itself  both  an  evidence  and  a  fountain  of  generous 
impulses.  Home,  even  in  a  log  cabin  on  the  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  is  a  hallowed  spot;  and  becomes  more  dear  when 
its  endearments  must  be  forsaken.  The  stripling  that  can 
turn  upon  a  distant  journey  of  years-protracted  absence  from 
father,  mother,  brothers,  sisters,  and  all  the  loved  objects  of 
early  childhood,  without  sadness  and  without  tears,  is  only  a 
truant,  a  hardened  vagrant,  and  nothing  better.  Such  insen¬ 
sibility  belonged  not  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  In  his 
case,  an  illustration  is  furnished  of  that  denial  of  kindred 
which  the  merciful  Savior  requires  :  u  He  that  loveth  father  or 
mother  more  than  me,  is  not  worthy  of  me  ;’?1  “  and  every  one 
that  hath  forsaken  houses,  or  brethren,  or  sisters,  or  father,  or 
mother,  or  wife,  or  children,  or  lands,  for  my  name’s  sake, 
shall  receive  an  hundred  fold,  and  shall  inherit  everlasting 
life.”2 

As  Jacob  was  poor,  his  expenses  at  the  college  and  seminary 
were  borne  by  the  u  Education  Society.”  Thus,  he,  like 
many  others,  now  useful  as  heralds  of  the  cross,  was  a  student 
by  charity.  In  the  summer  of  1S36,  being  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  without  much  previous  education,  he 
commenced  his  studies  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  After  continuing 
for  a  time  in  the  preparatory  school,  he  entered  Pennsylvania 
College.  The  honest  student’s  life  is  one  of  perplexity  and 
cares.  A  young  man,  with  plenty  of  money,  may  indeed 
pass  through  college  with  only  a  moderate  share  of  embarrass¬ 
ment,  provided  he  studies  well,  and  conforms  his  conduct  to 
the  rules  of  the  institution.  If  he  is  animated  by  an  honora¬ 
ble  ambition,  his  anxieties  are  only  such  as  arise  from  a  lauda¬ 
ble  desire  to  excel,  and  to  gratify  his  teachers  by  his  proficien¬ 
cy  in  knowledge.  But  if  to  these  are  added  a  sense  of  de¬ 
pendence  on  strangers,  even  for  the  bread  he  eats,  the  books 
he  studies,  and  the  apparel  he  wears,  he  will  be  likely  to  ex¬ 
perience  some  degree  of  humiliation.  In  this  situation  the 
poor  student,  who  derives  his  support  from  the  gifts  of  philan¬ 
thropic  piety  in  the  church  at  large,  may  often  be  assailed  by 


1  Matt.  10 :  27. 


2  Matt.  19  :  29. 
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the  tempter,  who  will  endeavor  to  persuade  him  that  he  is 
unfitted,  by  his  poverty  and  dependence,  to  be  a  preacher  of 
the  gospel ;  that  God  does  not  need  him  in  the  ministry,  or 
He  would  have  given  him  riches  to  acquire  the  requisite  edu¬ 
cation ;  that  the  church  will  be  rudely  exacting,  till  the  last 
farthing  advanced  for  his  benefit,  shall  be  repaid  ;  that  he  can¬ 
not  enter  the  ministry  as  a  freeman,  but  only  as  aslave,  because 
he  is  largely  in  debt;  and  that,  as  a  minister  of  the  church, 
he  will  never  be  able  to  make  money  enough  by  preaching  to 
procure  even  the  necessaries  of  life ;  much  less,  to  relieve 
himself  from  the  burden  of  debt  which  his  ill-directed  zeal 
for  Christ  has  imposed.  Such  is  the  insiduous  plausibility  with 
which  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  the  enemy  of  all  good,  seeks  to 
bewilder  the  purpose  and  weaken  the  faith  of  the  pious  young 
man  who  becomes  a  “beneficiary.”  Jacob,  though  naturally 
sanguine,  buoyant  and  hopeful,  was  nevertheless  often  greatly 
depressed  in  spirit,  by  reason  of  his  poverty.  But,  though 
penniless,  he  was  not  friendless.  His  fellow-students  loved 
him,  and  delighted  to  cheer  and  aid  him,  whenever  in  their 
power.  Though  destitute  of  fortune,  he  was  rich  in  the  gen¬ 
erous  impulses  of  a  noble  heart;  and  he  became  especially 
endeared  to  all  connected  with  him  in  college,  by  the  manifest 
sincerity,  intelligence  and  consistency  of  his  piety.  His  spirit, 
chastened  by  trials,  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  unction 
of  the  gospel.  Young  as  he  was,  and  comparatively  inexpe¬ 
rienced,  he  is  still  remembered  by  his  fellow-students,  as  pre¬ 
senting,  at  college,  an  admirable  and  attractive  example  of  the 
true  Christian  character.  In  attendance  upon  the  means  of 
grace,  he  was  always  faithful ;  and  the  exercises  of  private 
devotion  were  attended  to  with  fervor  and  constancy. 

He  had  a  good  voice  for  singing,  and  he  delighted  much  in 
the  melody  and  sentiment  of  the  songs  of  Zion.  Among  his 
favorite  hymns,  perhaps  none  more  frequently  engaged  the 
tones  of  his  clear  and  flexible  voice,  than  the  three  hundred 
and  ninety-sixth  hymn  in  the  General  Synod’s  Hymn-book. 

1  Sweet  was  the  time  when  first  I  felt 

The  Savior’s  pardning  blood 
Applied  to  cleanse  my  soul  from  guilt, 

And  bring  me  home  to  God ! 

2  Soon  as  the  morn  the  light  reveal’d, 

His  praises  tun’d  my  tongue ; 

And,  when  the  evening  shades  prevail'd. 

His  love  was  all  my  song. 
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3  In  vain  the  tempter  spread  his  wiles, 

The  world  no  more  could  charm  5 

I  liv’d  upon  my  Savior’s  smiles. 

And  leaned  upon  his  arm. 

4  In  prayer  my  soul  drew  near  the  Lord, 

And  saw  his  glory  shiae  ; 

And  w7hen  I  read  his  holy  word, 

I  called  each  promise  mine. 

The  class  with  which  Mr.  Scherer  was  graduated,  consisted  of 
eleven  students.  To  him  was  allotted  the  honorable  distinc¬ 
tion  of  delivering  the  “Valedictory,”  usual  on  such  occasions. 
In  that  address,  he  alluded  with  fitness  and  delicacy  to  himself; 
a  lone  pilgrim  from  the  distant  prairie-land  of  the  west;  fired 
with  the  heat  of  youthful  ardor  for  the  church  of  his  fathers; 
and  come  to  catch  the  glow  of  new  influences  at  her  altars  of 
piety  and  learning  in  the  East.  Noble,  persevering,  self-deny¬ 
ing  youth  !  I  can  see  him  yet.  There  he  stands,  proclaim¬ 
ing  his  advent  to  the  college,  and  bidding  to  its  classic  halls 
farewell.  His  unassuming  manner,  his  modest  countenance, 
his  manly  address,  his  distinct  enunciation,  his  clear,  rich,  flex¬ 
ible  voice,  and  more  than  all,  the  well  known  integrity  of  his 
heart,  the  purity  of  his  principles,  and  the  disinterested  eleva¬ 
tion  of  his  aspirations,  all  conspired  to  give  him  favor  in  the 
hearts  of  the  students,  professors,  and  citizens  who,  that  day, 
heard  his  valedictory. 

Mr.  Scherer  was  graduated  in  Pennsylvania  College  in  1841  ; 
and  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  vacation,  he  became  a 
student  in  the  Theological  Seminary.  While  pursuing  his 
studies  there,  with  his  usual  ardor,  he  experienced  a  strong 
inclination  to  prepare  himself  for  the  missionary  field  in  Hin- 
doostan.  Himself  and  several  others — among  whom  was 
Walter  Gunn1 — held  frequent  and  earnest  counsel  with  each 
other  on  that  important  enterprise.  They  were  willing  to  go 
forth  as  herald  of  everlasting  life,  wherever  the  indications  of 
Providence  might  lead  them.  The  grove  of  forest  trees  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  seminary,  was  often  witness  of  their  fervent  pray¬ 
ers  and  wrestling  with  the  Almighty,  for  guidance  and  decision 
of  purpose,  in  relation  to  the  field  of  usefulness  for  which  they 
should  prepare.  The  result  was,  that  Mr.  Gunn  went  to  the 
distant  east,  to  labor,  and — as  the  event  has  proved — to  die, 
among  the  blind  and  deluded  worshippers  of  idols;  while  Mr. 
Scherer  employed  his  brief  but  useful  ministry  in  the  new  and 

1  Subsequently  Rev.  Walter  Gunn,  late  Lutheran  Missionary  in  Hindoos- 
tan,  where  he  died. 
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sparsely  settled  regions  of  our  own  great  west.  While  the 
one  lies  entombed  in  the  country  of  the  far-famed  Ganges,  the 
other  reposes  not  far  from  the  great  Mississippi. 

The  theological  studies  in  the  seminary  occupy  a  period  of 
two  years  ;  and  these  completed,  the  student  for  the  ministry 
becomes  an  applicant  for  licensure  to  minister  in  “holy  things. ” 
On  leaving  the  seminary,  Mr.  Scherer  set  out  immediatey  for 
the  west.  This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1843.  He  attended 
the  meeting  of  the  “  Lutheran  Synod  of  the  West,’’  which 
that  year  was  held  at  Florence,  Boone  County,  Kentucky  ; 
and  by  that  body  he,  upon  due  examination  as  to  his  religious 
views,  Christian  experience,  and  literary  attainments,  was  li¬ 
censed  to  preach  the  gospel,  administer  the  holy  sacraments, 
and  perform  all  other  ministerial  acts.  In  1846  he  was  ordain¬ 
ed  by  the  same  Synod,  in  Luther  Chapel,  Harrison  County, 
Indiana. 

His  first  pastoral  charge  was  that  of  Indianapolis  and  vicin¬ 
ity,  in  Indiana.  His  labors  here  were  arduous;  but  he  added 
a  number  of  new  members  to  his  churches,  and  on  leaving 
them,  in  the  fall  of  1845,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  comforting 
assurance  that  his  ministry  at  Indianapolis  had  not  been  whol¬ 
ly  in  vain.  In  his  journal,  when  speaking  of  his  farewell 
services  in  the  Ebenezer  church,  several  miles  from  the  city, 
he  says:  “  It  is  hard  to  tear  oneself  away  from  a  congregation 
that  cherishes  such  strong  feelings  of  love  towards  one,  as  this 
congregation  seems  to  have  for  me.” 

On  leaving  Indianapolis,  he  spent  some  time  in  Wabash 
County,  Illinois,  aiding  his  father  in  his  Christian  ministrations 
in  that  quarter. 

In  February,  1846,  he  located  in  a  German  settlement  near 
Olney,  in  Richland  County,  Illinois.  On  the  removal  of  his 
family  to  that  place,  he  made  the  following  entry  upon  his 
journal:  “Feb.  24,  1846. — We  moved  into  one  of  Mr.  S — ’s 
houses,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  state  road  leading  from 
l  incennes  to  St.  Louis,  about  four  miles  east  of  Olney,  in 
Richland  County,  Illinois.  Our  furniture  is  truly  Sucker: — 
notable;  three  stools;  scarcely  bed  clothes  enough  to  keep 
us  warm.  Bedsteads  consist  of  rails  let  into  the  cracks  of  the 
wall  at  one  end,  and  tied  up  at  the  other  by  withes,  to  rails  set 
up  between  the  joists  and  floor.  We  have  a  few  books  with 
us.  This  is  to  be  our  best  accommodation  for  a  time.  WTe 
live  in  a  little  one-s(ory  house,  all  in  one  room.  The  rest  of 
the  week,  I  was  engaged  in  fixing  little  matters  in  the  house; 
getting  up  firewood,  making  up  a  school,  <fcc.” 
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This  transcript  is  made  from  brother  Scherer’s  journal,  be¬ 
cause  it  affords  a  fair  sample  of  the  inconveniences  which  he 
freely  endured  for  the  sake  of  rendering  himself  useful  to  the 
cause  of  Christ,  and  the  church  for  which  he  toiled.  His  peo¬ 
ple  having  no  regular  house  of  worship,  his  public  ministra¬ 
tions  were  conducted  generally  in  school-houses,  frequently  in 
private  dwellings,  sometimes  in  the  open  air,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  in  work-shops  and  barns.  His  salary  being  quite  too 
small  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  even  in  the  primitive 
style  of  pioneer  life,  he  was  compelled  to  teach  a  common 
school  as  a  means  of  support.  This  he  soon  found,  by  expe¬ 
rience,  to  be  too  laborious;  and  he  records,  on  one  occasion, 
that  ‘his  health  does  not  allow7  him  to  preach,  at  most,  oftener 
than  twice  each  Sabbath,’  though  at  other  times  he  had  expe¬ 
rienced  no  inconvenience  from  preaching  three  times  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  several  times  during  the  week. 

Mr.  Scherer’s  departure  from  Richland  County  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  earnest  desire  of  his  ministerial  brethren  to  en¬ 
gage  his  services  as  a  teacher  in  Hillsboro  College. 

In  the  fall  of  1S4T,  his  connection  with  the  college  com¬ 
menced  ;  but  this  was  a  species  of  employment  he  did  not 
relish.  He  deemed  himself  better  fitted  for  the  active  duties 
of  the  pastoral  life;  and,  after  a  brief  continuance,  he  ear¬ 
nestly  desired  a  change.  The  Lutheran  Synod  of  Illinois, 
then  but  recently  organized,  being  anxious  to  obtain  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  some  one  qualified  for  the  work  of  an  exploring  mis¬ 
sionary,  brother  Scherer  offered  himself,  and  was  immediately 
engaged  for  that  laborious  duty.  In  this  employment  he  con¬ 
tinued  about  tw7o  years.  His  field  of  exploration  embraced 
Illinois  and  Iowa.  During  that  period  his  journeyings  were 
frequent,  protracted,  and  often  subjected  him  to  great  exposure 
in  heat,  cold,  storms  and  floods.  In  his  capacity  of  exploring 
missionary,  brother  Scherer  fully  realized  to  the  Synod  the 
hopes  they  had  cherished,  and  demonstrated  to  the  church  the 
wisdom  of  their  plans.  He  did  not  travel  from  towTn  to  town 
in  the  spirit  of  slothful  dignity  ;  but  as  a  humble  and  faithful 
ambassador  for  Christ,  he  industriously  sought  out  and  visited 
the  wandering  and  almost  despairing  members  of  the  Lutheran 
communion,  and  imparted  to  them  the  fervor  of  his  own  zeal, 
and  inspired  them  with  the  hope  that,  for  the  Zion  from  which 
they  were  exiled,  a  brighter  day  was  daw  ning.  His  name  is 
still  cherished,  and  will  long  be  remembered  by  hundreds 
whom  he  counselled,  instructed,  and  encouraged  in  the  ways 
of  godliness.  Previously  to  the  explorations  of  missionary 
Scherer,  the  Synod  of  Illinois  had  no  adequate  knowdedge  of 
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the  extent  to  which  Lutheran  emigration  had  spread  over  Illi¬ 
nois  and  the  territory  of  Iowa.  It  was  at  that  period  also  that 
the  institution  at  Hillsboro  (now  at  Springfield,  Ill.,)  was  strug¬ 
gling  into  existence.  The  news  that  such  an  enterprise  was 
undertaken  by  the  Lutherans  in  Illinois,  tended  greatly  to  re¬ 
vive  the  dejected  spirits  of  the  scattered  members  of  the  church, 
and  to  prevent  them  from  abandoning  altogether  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  their  fathers. 

A  brief  statement  of  the  character  of  the  deceased,  may 
close  the  tribute  to  his  memory,  which  this  memoir  is  intended 
to  present.  No  man  was  ever  more  laborious,  self-sacrificing, 
and  earnest  in  the  work  of  the  ministry;  yet  no  one,  probably, 
received  less  in  return  of  the  u  good  things  of  this  life.”  He 
was  poor,  and  in  debt.  Though  one  of  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  of  men,  and  favored,  in  this  respect,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  estimable  wife,1  he  had  made  no  progress  in  the  acquisition 
of  property.  His  faithful  continuance  in  the  duties  of  his  pro¬ 
fessional  calling,  amidst  the  pressing  discouragements  by  which 
he  was  annoyed,  establishes  for  our  departed  brother  the  char¬ 
acter  of  heroic  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  gives  him 
an  honorable  place  among  the  most  faithful  servants  of  the 
Lutheran  church.  His  poverty  was  the  infliction  of  his  vir¬ 
tue;  for  it  is  fair  to  presume  that,  if,  like  most  men,  he  had 
given  his  attention  chiefly  to  the  acquisition  of  property,  he 
might,  at  least,  have  enjoyed  a  comfortable  competency,  and 
been  able  to  lay  up  something  for  the  day  of  weakness  and 
decay.  But  the  primary  and  all-engrossing  sentiment  of  his 
soul  was,  to  be  useful  in  the  holy  office  to  which  he  had  pledg¬ 
ed  the  powers  of  his  mind  and  the  moral  capabilities  of  his 
nature.  He  delighted  to  be  employed  in  leading  the  wander¬ 
ing  and  bewildered  victims  of  sin  to  the  Savior  of  men.  About 
all  things  else  he  seemed  to  be  comparatively  careless,  perhaps 
even  to  a  fault ;  but  it  was  a  fault  which  disclosed  the  benev¬ 
olence  of  his  disposition,  and  the  sincerity  and  firmness  of  his 
trust  in  God.  And  who  can  dare  to  deny  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice?  Who  will  venture  to  impugn  that  heart  that  “  seeks 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness?”  For,  after 
all  our  fretful  and  anxious  toil  for  the  things  of  the  present 
world,  what  are  they  in  comparison  with  the  divine  treasures 
of  that  mind  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  consecrat¬ 
ing  all  its  powers,  and  its  highest  aspirations  on  the  altar  of 

1  Mrs.  Scherer  was  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Daniel  Gottvvald,  deceased,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Lutheran  church  at  Aaronsburg,  Pa.  Mr.  Gottwald  was  an  esti¬ 
mable  and  faithful  minister,  and  died  greatly  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him. 
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usefulness ;  as  Christ  himself  was  useful ;  to  our  common 
humanity  1 

But  however  valuable  the  exchange  which  a  man  makes  by 
renouncing  the  honors  and  perishable  acquisitions  which  form 
the  sole  food  of  sordid  minds,  still  his  spiritual  gain  can  fur¬ 
nish  no  justification  for  the  selfishness  and  neglect  of  those 
who  make  no  effort  to  impart  of  their  abundance  to  the  bodily 
wants  of  such  as  labor  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  good  of 
their  fellow-men.  “  Let  him  that  is  taught  in  the  word,  com¬ 
municate  to  him  that  teacheth  in  all  good  things.”  This  is  an 
injunction  of  our  holy  religion ;  but  such  is  the  baseness  of 
those  hearts  that  are  occupied  with  the  gratification  and  the 
love  of  riches,  that  they  steal  all  the  advantages  they  can  from 
the  wholesome  influences  exerted  on  society  by  the  gospel  and 
its  ministers,  without  acknowledgment,  and  without  “  render¬ 
ing  unto  God  the  things  that  are  his.”  For  stealing  money  or 
other  property,  men  are  punished  by  law  ;  but  a  man  may 
steal  thoughts,  and  appropriate  to  his  advantage  the  moral  re¬ 
straints  and  self-security  in  person  and  property,  which  the  la¬ 
bors  of  a  faithful  minister  of  God  establish,  and  go  unpunish¬ 
ed  of  legal  justice  for  an  offence  so  mean.  There  is  no  spe¬ 
cies  of  exertion  equal  in  value  to  that  of  mind,  and  yet  none 
for  which  mankind  are  more  reluctant  to  pay. 

Rev.  Jacob  Scherer  labored  and  suffered  in  mind  and  body 
beyGnd  his  strength;  and  there  were  but  few  who  so  far  ap¬ 
preciated  his  worth  as  to  come  to  his  help.  Martyr-like,  he 
perished  in  the  generous  struggle  for  the  church.  Being  ap¬ 
parently  of  a  healthy  and  vigorous  constitution,  it  is  not  un¬ 
fair  to  presume  that,  dying  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five,  his 
untimely  departure  was  owing,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  severity 
of  his  privations,  exposures  and  toils  in  the  vineyard  of  his 
Lord.  His  dying  exhortation  to  his  weeping  family  was  a 
quotation  from  the  thirty-seventh  Psalm:  “  Trust  in  the  Lord, 
and  do  good  ;  so  shalt  thou  dwell  in  the  land,  and  verily  thou 
shalt  be  fed.” 


Rev.  Daniel  Scherer  was  born  in  Guilford  County,  N. 
Carolina,  Sept.  L2,  1790.  He  died  at  the  parsonage  of  Jor¬ 
dan’s  Creek  Lutheran  church,  in  Wabash  County,  Illinois, 
April  5,  1852,  being  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 

His  preparatory  studies  for  the  Christian  ministry  were  com¬ 
menced  in  the  early  part  of  1813,  under  the  supervision  of  his 
brother,  Rev.  Jacob  Scherer,  and  were  subsequently  pursued 
under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Peter  Schmucker,  of  Virginia. — 
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His  whole  course  of  literary  and  theological  training  for  the 
sacred  office,  did  not  extend  beyond  the  period  of  three  years, 
during  which  time  he  made  frequent  attempts  to  preach  in  the 
pastoral  charges  of  his  reverend  instructors,  and  devoted  several 
months  to  school  teaching.  In  those  days,  our  candidates  for 
the  ministry  were  very  poorly  supplied  with  the  means  of  in¬ 
struction.  The  church  had  not  yet  entered  upon  the  wise 
plan  of  establishing  colleges  and  seminaries  for  the  education 
of  her  ministers.  Grace  and  native  vigor  of  mind,  were  the 
best  substitutes  for  the  disciplinary  processes  of  regular  scho¬ 
lastic  instruction.  Mosheim’s  Ecclesiastical  History,  Buck’s 
Theological  Dictionary,  with  a  scanty  supply  of  German  the¬ 
ology,  and  above  all,  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  constituted  the 
library  to  which  the  student  had  access.  His  instructor  was 
too  much  busied  with  the  affairs  of  his  congregations — which 
were  usually  five  to  ten  in  number — to  allow  more  than  a 
very  small  fraction  of  his  time  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupil. 

Despite  the  disadvantages  and  discouragements  of  his  early 
deficiency  in  the  means  of  learning,  our  lamented  brother  at¬ 
tained  respectability  as  a  preacher,  both  in  the  German  and 
the  English  language  ;  and,  by  his  wise  counsels  and  gener¬ 
ous  sympathies  with  his  brethren,  he  was  often  hailed,  both  in 
the  pastoral  charge  and  the  Synod,  as  the  messenger  of  peace. 
The  period  of  his  ministry  was  nearly  thirty-seven  years,  du¬ 
ring  which,  zeal,  sterling  integrity,  earnestness,  humble  and 
unostentatious  piety,  laborious  self-denial  and  sacrifices,  for  the 
sake  of  being  useful  to  the  church,  were  the  distinguishing 
features  of  his  character.  An  innocent  sportiveness,  not  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  allured  to  him 
the  affections  of  the  young,  and  the  steady  constancy  of  his 
piety,  inspired  them  with  reverence.  His  manner  in  the  pul¬ 
pit  was  deliberate,  solemn  and  impressive.  His  discourses 
were  methodical ;  exhibiting  previous  reference  to  the  standard 
theologians  within  his  reach,  and  copious  proofs  and  illustra¬ 
tions  drawn  from  the  Scriptures  -of  eternal  truth.  His  lan¬ 
guage  was  plain,  but  entirely  free  from  the  vulgar  rant  and 
local  phrases  with  which  even  preachers  of  better  advantages 
and  higher  pretensions  to  education,  sometimes  violate  the 
sanctity  of  the  pulpit. 

Mr.  Scherer,  doubtless,  derived  much  benefit,  in  the  way  of 
self-improvement  and  zealous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Christ, 
irom  his  contact  and  acquaintance  with  several  devoted  and 
influential  ministers  of  the  Lutheran  church,  at  that  time  in 
North  Carolina.  Among  such  was  Rev.  Gottlieb  Shober,  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  North  Carolina  Synod  when,  (June  1821)  bio- 
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<her  Scherer  was  ordained.  Soon  after  his  ordination,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  pastoral  charge  scattered  over  the  counties  of 
Rowan,  Cabarras  and  Montgomery  :  an  extensive  field  which, 
till  then,  had  been  under  the  pastoral  ministration  of  Rev.  C. 
A.  G.  Stork.  This  appears  to  have  been  to  Mr.  Scherer  a 
theatre  of  incessant  activity  and  encouraging  success.  He  had 
before  him  the  stimulus  of  an  example  well  worthy  of  his 
imitation,  in  the  character  of  his  predecessor — a  man  of  varied 
erudition,  philanthropic  spirit,  active  and  laborious  zeal,  and 
overmastering  eloquence. 

This  field  of  Mr.  Scherer’s  labors  being  too  extensive,  he  re¬ 
linquished  a  portion  of  his  charge  to  a  ministering  brother; 
and,  purchasing  a  farm  in  Cabarras  county,  he  settled  on  it, 
with  a  view  to  permanent  continuance  in  that  portion  of  the 
charge  which  he  retained.  But  his  missionary  zeal  incited 
him  to  explore  new  settlements  destitute  of  gospel  ministra¬ 
tions.  In  1832,  he  undertook  a  tour  of  exploration  to  the 
northwest,  traveling  on  horseback  more  than  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  and  proclaiming  the  truth  of  Christ  to  many  desti¬ 
tute  Lutherans  in  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
Finding  in  Montgomery  county,  Illinois,  several  Lutheran 
families  of  his  former  acquaintance  in  Cabarras  county,  N.  C., 
and  being  strongly  solicited  by  them  to  remove  to  their  midst, 
he  disposed  of  his  property  in  Carolina,  and,  after  a  journey 
of  six  weeks,  arrived,  with  his  family,  in  Hillsboro,  Illinois, 
April  27,  1832.  In  the  following  month,  he  organized  at  that 
place,  a  church  of  about  thirty  members.  He  was,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,  the  first  Lutheran  minister  to  organize  a  church  in 
Illinois.  He  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  being 
the  patriarch  of  Lutheranism  in  the  Prairie  State.  After  many 
trying  vicissitudes  in  this  pastorate,  in  which  he  remained  ten 
years,  he  removed,  October  1843,  to  the  county  of  Wabash, 
where  he  continued  to  the  termination  of  his  earthly  career. 

Though  Mr.  Scherer  deemed  himself  imperatively  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  labors  of  the  gospel  ministry,  and  was  firm  in  the 
conviction  that  they  who  minister  at  the  altar  should  have  their 
support  from  the  altar,  he  was  often  compelled,  like  the  apos¬ 
tle  Paul,  to  labor  with  his  hands  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
family.  On  coming  to  Illinois,  he  brought  with  him  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  his  home  in  Carolina,  and  purchased  a  new  one  in 
the  village  of  Hillsboro,  and  a  small  farm  nearby. 

Of  the  loss  which  he  suffered  by  his  devotion  to  the  minis¬ 
try  without  compensation,  I  cannot  speak  without  detailing 
circumstances  that  might  be  deemed  reproachful  to  the  living. 
It  may  be  stated  also,  in  mitigation  of  the  inadequate  support 
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he  received,  that  he  was  a  pioneer  minister  of  the  Lutheran 
church,  laboring  among  the  poor  and  remote  settlers  of  the 
newly  appropriated  domain  of  the  West ;  that  the  people 
among  whom  his  ministrations  were  performed,  were  unable 
to  render  to  their  minister  a  sufficient  compensation  ;  and  that 
our  church  then  had  not  yet  organized  the  Home  Missionary 
Society  which,  in  the  last  few  years,  has  been  affording  valua¬ 
ble  aid  to  our  ministers  in  the  work  of  pioneer  evangelization. 
Mr.  Scherer,  for  several  years  before  his  death,  might  have 
adopted  the  words  of  Peter  to  the  Savior,  (Mark  10:  28)  “Lo, 
/have  left  all,  and  have  followed  thee.”  The  comfortable 
patrimony  of  his  earlier  years  had  been  entirely  exhausted  a 
long  time  before  his  death.  It  was  consumed  in  the  support 
of  his  dependent  family,  because  the  sphere  of  his  ministry 
was  among  those  who  were  poor  in  the  goods  of  earth.  A 
man  of  less  sincerity,  earnestness  and  energy  of  will,  would 
have  moderated  his  exertions  in  the  service  of  the  church,  or 
changed  his  ecclesiastical  relations,  or  abandoned  the  ministry 
altogether,  and  justified  his  procedure  by  the  plea  of  temporal 
necessity. 

In  his  sphere,  our  departed  brother  acquitted  himself  in  a 
manner  accordant  with  the  circumstances  which  adjusted  his 
allotted  position  in  life.  He  was  a  man  of  reading,  inquiry 
and  study.  Though  not  eminently  learned  in  the  various 
branches  of  literature  and  science,  which  engaged  so  largely 
the  attention  of  the  more  leisurely  favorites  of  fortune,  yet  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  holy  scriptures,  deeply  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  their  teachings,  and  possessed  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  church. 

He  took  an  active  part  in  founding  the  institution  of  learning 
for  the  Lutheran  church  in  Illinois,  which  was  begun  at  Hills¬ 
boro,  and  has  since  been  transferred  to  the  Capital  of  the  State. 
He  was  one  of  its  original  projectors,  and  continued  till  his 
death  one  of  its  most  zealous  and  efficient  friends. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  Rev.  Daniel  Scherer,  and  his 
son,  Rev.  Jacob  Scherer,  we  may  be  allowed  the  indulgence 
of  a  few  reflections  regarding  ministerial  support.  The  un¬ 
welcome  truth  must  be  admitted,  that  many  of  the  most  de¬ 
voted  ministers  of  the  Lutheran  church  have  been  sadly  neg¬ 
lected,  and  suffered  to  perish  even,  amidst  the  plagues  of 
penury,  and  while  steadily  toiling  in  their  sacred  vocation. 
That  is  indeed  a  strange  perversion  of  reason  and  Christian 
principle,  which  denies  to  the  faithful  minister  of  Christ  a 
comforting  share  of  the  goods  of  this  life,  and  dooms  him  and 
his  wife  and  children  to  be  in  continual  anxiety  from  day  to 
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day,  for  clothing,  shelter  and  food.  This  unmerciful,  and 
worse  than  heathenish  cruelty  among  professing  Christians,  to¬ 
wards  a  class  of  men  peculiarly  fitted  to  confer  great  mental 
and  moral  benefits  upon  the  community,  and  the  country  at 
large,  cannot  fail,  ultimately,  to  effect  the  disgrace  and  ruin  of 
the  church  that  persists  in  a  treatment  so  unbecoming.  Of  a 
minister,  the  most  exacting  punctuality  in  the  payment  of 
debts  is  required;  and  the  slightest  failure  to  fulfil  his  pecuni¬ 
ary  engagements,  soon  covers  him  with  reproaches  and  dis¬ 
trust,  which  speedily  ripen  into  overt  hostility  and  dismissal 
from  his  pastoral  charge.  But  the  community  may  owe  him 
a  just  remuneration  for  his  services,  from  year  to  year,  and  pay 
only  when  perfectly  convenient,  or  not  at  all.  While  the 
good  man  is  expected  to  exhibit  in  his  daily  demeanor,  the 
example  of  superhuman  excellence,  he  is  doomed  to  subsist 
without  food,  to  be  clad  without  clothing,  to  shelter  and  pro¬ 
tect  his  family  without  a  house,  and  to  pay  his  debts,  though 
denied  the  use  of  money. 

It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  that  much  of  the  error  of  popular 
sentiment  on  the  subject  of  ministerial  support,  is  chargeable 
to  ministers  themselves.  Being  usually  of  a  benevolent  dis¬ 
position,  and  averse  to  the  strifes  and  squabbles  ordinarily  con¬ 
nected  with  the  expedients  which  men  adopt  for  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  gain,  they  are  willing  rather  to  be  contented  with  a 
small  share  of  earthly  comforts,  if  thereby  they  can  procure 
exemption  from  the  charge  of  greediness  for  filthy  lucre. — 
When  they  find  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  young,  indigent, 
and  hard-laboring  community,  they  feel  impelled  by  a  gener¬ 
ous  sense  of  Christian  philanthropy,  to  labor  on,  even  if  they 
must  suffer.  They  toil  in  hope.  They  look  for  reward  on 
high.  To  console  themselves  in  their  hour  of  self-denial, 
they  often  look  to  the  greatest  of  all  teachers — the  Messiah  of 
God — -who,  though  rich,  for  our  sake  became  poor;  and  of 
whom  the  truth  of  history,  not  less  than  the  inspiration  of  po¬ 
etry,  affirms : 

“  Cold  mountains  and  the  midnight  air 

Witness’d  the  fervor  of  his  prayer  : 

The  desert  his  temptation  knew. 

His  conflict  and  his  victory  too.” 
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ARTICLE  III. 

HOMILETICS— NO.  II. 

By  Rev.  Charles  F.  Schaeffer,  D.  D.,  Easton,  Pa. 

Lx  a  former  number  of  the  Ev.  Review  (Vol.  V.  No.  XIX) 
we  submitted  to  the  reader  some  observations  on  the  general 
subject  of  Homiletics  ;  after  specially  referring  to  the  process 
by  which  the  theme  of  a  sermon  may  be  deduced  from  a  text, 
we  remarked  that  the  view  which  we  presented  was  incom¬ 
plete  without  an  exhibition  of  the  manner  in  which  the  theme 
itself  may  be  subjected  to  the  process  of  partition  or  division. 
On  this  branch  of  the  subject  we  now  propose  to  dwell: 

While  public  speakers  who  design  to  produce  a  permanent 
impression,  are  usually  desirous  of  observing  order  or  system 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  of  an  address,  a  very  great 
diversity  of  views  exists,  respecting  the  precise  mode  which 
should  be  adopted  in  arranging  its  details.  In  reference  to  the 
composition  of  sermons,  many  causes  have  combined  to  pro¬ 
duce  this  diversity  of  views.  The  American  pulpit,  like  the 
English,  the  German  and  the  French,  seems  to  have  already 
assumed  a  character  of  its  own  ;  the  pulpit,  moreover,  in  the 
same  country,  exhibits  different  phases  at  different  periods, 
influenced,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  gradual  changes  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  literature  of  the  country,  by  changes  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  a  religious  denomination,  and  by  other  causes. 
Surprising  variations  in  the  style  of  preaching  are  presented, 
for  instance,  by  the  German  pulpit,  in  the  period  extending 
from  the  Reformation  to  the  present  day,  and  the  modern  Brit¬ 
ish  pulpit  also  exhibits  certain  changes  since  the  age  of  the 
British  reformers.  Divine  truth  itself,  is  set  forth  in  purity  and 
fulness,  in  early  and  in  recent  times,  by  the  faithful  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  the  Savior,  but  the  external  form,  or  the  style  of  their 
discourses,  whether  we  view  the  individual  or  the  age  in  which 
he  lives,  is  subject  to  many  modifications,  insomuch  that,  after 
other  writers  in  Germany  had,  in  many  works,  apparently 
completed  the  History  of  Pulpit  Eloquence,  P.  H.  Schuler1 
published,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  work  in  three 

1  Geschicfite  der  Verdnder ungen  des  Gesch macks  tin  Predigen.  3  Theile. 
Halle  1792. 
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volumes,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  give  a  historical  view 
of  the  changes  which  ci  preaching  ”  had,  at  different  periods, 
experienced  on  account  of  changes  in  the  “  taste  ”  of  speakers 
and  hearers. 

After  Reinhard,  who  died  in  1812,  had  attained  celebrity, 
his  method  of  arranging  the  materials  of  a  sermon,  was  re¬ 
garded  with  unusual  favor,  and  during  a  considerable  period 
of  time,  every  homiletical  work  which  appeared  in  Germany, 
acknowledged  his  unrivaled  excellence  as  a  preacher.  Other 
methods  subsequently  began  to  prevail,  and  the  latest  homi¬ 
letical  writers  do  not  recommend  the  adoption,  in  all  its  parts, 
of  the  rigorous  system  which  he  pursued  in  constructing  his 
sermons.  The  last  and  most  successful  of  the  writers  who 
advocated  his  theory  and  practice,  was  H.  A.  Schott,1  whose 
work  still  remains  unapproached  by  any  other,  in  comprehen¬ 
siveness  and  utility.  The  latest  writer  of  eminence,  C.  Pal¬ 
mer,2  who  is,  as  we  believe,  regarded  at  present  as  the  highest 
authority  on  the  subject  of  Homiletics,  and  whose  work  is 
indeed  of  eminent  value,  on  account  of  the  many  profound 
views  which  it  affords  of  the  topics  discussed  in  it,  assigns  a 
surprisingly  small  space  to  the  “  Disposition,”  that  is,  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  materials  of  a  discourse,  or  specially,  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  its  heads.  That  portion  of  his 
work  would  be  unexceptionable,  if  the  preacher  were  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  to  the  consideration  of  a  short  passage  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  precluded  from  the  privilege  of  extending  his  view 
of  the  subject  before  him,  beyond  the  confines  of  the  text; 
since  he  is,  however,  expected  to  set  forth  religious  truth ,  and 
is  permitted  to  derive  illustrations,  arguments,  &c.,  from  the 
whole  field  of  revelation,  while  he  is  really  under  obligations 
to  observe  the  laws  according  to  which  the  mind  thinks,  he 
would  unnecessarily  resign  great  advantages,  if  he  should  be 
inadvertently  induced  by  Palmer  to  sacrifice  rich  matter,  and 
even  logical  accuracy,  to  a  species  of  textuality  which  no 
competent  authority  has  pronounced  to  be  indispensable. 
While  Palmer’s  views  in  other  portions  of  his  excellent  work, 
are  characterized  by  fulness  and  truth,  and  while  his  illustra¬ 
tions  are  chosen  with  great  taste  and  skill,  he  seems  unwilling, 
in  that  portion  to  which  we  allude,  to  do  entire  justice  to  a 
branch  of  Homiletics  which  other  distinguished  men  have  cul¬ 
tivated  with  great  labor  and  admirable  success;  their  convic¬ 
tions,  resulting  from  intelligent  experience,  and  sustained  by 


1  Die  Theorie  der  Beredsamkeit,  &c.,  in  three  voJumes. 

3  Evangelische  Homiletik,  pp.  67 6.  Third  edit.  Stuttgart,  1850. 
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intellectual  science,  cannot  be  wisely  dismissed  without  an  im¬ 
partial  examination.  Even  if  he  is  correct  in  assigning  to  it, 
practically,  less  importance  than  many  others  do,  it  is  still  of 
great  advantage  to  understand  the  details  of  a  system  which 
many  preachers  still  adopt,  to  the  great  benefit  of  their  hearers. 
We  propose  to  give  prominence,  in  this  article,  to  at  least  one 
feature  of  it,  which  is  often  neglected  or  misunderstood — we 
allude  to  the  doctrine  of  the  basis  of  division. 

We  assume  that  the  pteacher  is  provided  with  a  text,  and 
that,  according  to  the  mode  which  we  attempted  to  illustrate  in 
the  former  article,  he  has  thence  developed  a  general  proposi¬ 
tion,  technically  called  a  Theme  ;  it  may  assume  the  form  of 
a  categorical  proposition  (e.  g.  That  man  is  justified  by  faith 
alone)  or  of  a  question  (e.  g.  What  is  justification  by  faith?) 
or  it  may  simply  contain  a  title  or  name  of  a  subject  (e.  g. 
On  justification,  <fcc.)  or  adopt  any  other  appropriate  form,  (e. 
g.  Justifying  faith,  &c.).  The  great  question  now  arises: 
How  shall  this  theme  be  treated  ?  To  offer  desultory  remarks 
on  it,  as  they  occur  to  the  mind,  unconnected,  and  independ¬ 
ent  of  one  another,  would  militate  against  all  the  rules  which 
demand  unity  in  every  sermon.  Even  Dr.  Porter,1  who  ob¬ 
serves  an  absolute  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  Basis  of  Divi¬ 
sion,  while,  in  practice,  he  introduces  it  in  part,  warns  his  stu¬ 
dents  against  violations  of  unity.  “  The  sermon,”  he  says, 
Lect.  viii,  “  should  be,  I,  one  in  subject,  II,  one  in  design, 
III,  one  in  the  adjustment  of  its  parts  to  the  principal  end,  and 
to  each  other,  &c.”  after  which,  lie  endeavors  to  demonstrate 
the  utility,  &cv  of  introducing  general  heads  or  divisions. 
Indeed,  no  writer  of  eminence  could  probably  be  found,  who 
does  not  fully  adopt  the  same  view  ;  and  it  requires  little  ob¬ 
servation  to  induce  us  to  admit  the  validity  of  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  rules,  which  ancient  writers  already  established  :  I.  No 
heads  or  divisions  are  admissible  into  the  body  of  the  discourse 
which  are  not  really  included  in  the  main  proposition,  or,  in 
other  words,  connected  with  or  inherent  in  the  theme  ;  and 
II.  No  heads  or  divisions  can  be  omitted  with  propriety, 
which  essentially  belong  to  the  conception  expressed  in  the 
theme,  if  that  theme  is  to  receive  justice  in  the  discussion.  If 
these  general  principles  are  admitted,  the  preacher  will  at  once 
discriminate  between  the  various  leading  thoughts  that  occur 
to  his  mind  when  he  inspects  the  theme,  and  while  some  are 
discarded  in  compliance  with  the  former,  others  will  be  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  recurrence  to  the  latter  rule. 


1  Lectures  cn  Homiletics  and  Preaching,  &c.,  Andover,  1S34. 
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In  order  to  facilitate  the  process  of  dividing  a  subject,  and 
to  secure  conformity  to  both  rules,  the  doctrine  of  the  Basis  of 
Division  has  been  established  in  this  department  of  Homilet¬ 
ics,  and  its  value  is  vindicated  by  the  useful  results  which  fol¬ 
low  an  intelligent  application  of  it.  We  have  ventured  to  an¬ 
glicize  in  this  manner  the  German  term  :  Eintheilungsgrund , 
which  is  itself  a  version  of  the  technical  “ f undamentum  di - 
videndif  and  we  prefer  it  to  the  possible  phrase,  Partition — 
basis ,  as  less  awkward  in  our  language,  and  more  accurate,  in 
view  of  the  very  important  distinction  which  rhetoricians, con¬ 
trolled  by  the  exigences  of  their  science,  and  the  poverty  of 
language,  have  made  between  the  technical  words,  Division 
and  Partition. 

The  doctrine  of  the  basis  of  division  is  very  simple.  When 
the  preacher  has  reached  that  point  in  his  meditations,  at  which 
a  distinct  proposition  or  theme  lies  before  him,  he  is  conscious, 
after  inspecting  it,  of  a  certain  task  which  the  discussion  of  it 
imposes  on  him,  and  the  form  of  the  theme  decides  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  that  task:  it  is  completed  by  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  several  parts  which,  as  an  aggregate,  constitute 
that  theme.  What  are  the  particular  heads  or  divisions,  the 
discussion  of  each  of  which  in  detail,  results  in  the  discussion 
of  the  (heme  itself,  so  that  when  the  speaker  has  disposed  of 
them,  he  has  performed  the  work  assigned  to  him  by  the  theme? 
Or,  briefly,  when  a  particular  theme  is  presented,  what  is  the 
basis  of  division?  Does  this  proposition  appear  in  the  form 
of  a  question,  so  that  the  basis  of  division  is — the  answer  to  a 
question  ?  Or,  is  it  an  assertion,  and  does  the  basis  of  division 
indicate  that  the  sermon  is  to  consist  chiefly  or  primarily  of  ar¬ 
guments,  or  of  proofs  of  its  truth  ?  Or,  is  the  theme  a  gener¬ 
al  subject,  and  does,  therefore,  the  form  which  it  assumes  (e. 
g.  a  name,  title,  (fee.,  as — on  faith — the  duty  of  piayer — the 
resurrection  of  Christ,  (fee.)  indicate,  as  the  basisof  division, a 
comprehensive  and  genera!  view  of  its  nature,  origin,  influ¬ 
ence,  importance  and  similar  points,  which  when  combined  in 
one  sermon,  will  be  equivalent  to  a  consideration  of  that  sub¬ 
ject  in  all  its  parts?  Let  us  suppose  that  the  preacher  medi¬ 
tates  on  the  words:  ccO  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  !” — Rom.  11:  33.  The  wis- 
dom  of  God  perhaps  suggests  itself  as  the  main  topic.  A 
theme  so  comprehensive  demands  a  general  view  of  it  in  all 
its  aspects,  according  to  the  basis  of  division  ;  that  is,  the 
preacher  may  indeed,  very  appropriately  consider,  under  one 
of  the  heads,  the  influence  which  our  knowledge  of  this  di¬ 
vine  attribute  does,  or  should  exercise  on  the  heart,  but  a  gen- 
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eral  view  of  the  subject  demands  clearly,  that  under  another 
and  a  previous  head,  he  should  explain  the  nature  of  that  at¬ 
tribute,  both  considered  in  itself,  and  also  in  its  mode  of  ope¬ 
ration  compared  with  other  attributes,  and  that,  after  describing 
the  manifestations  of  that  wisdom  in  the  external  world,  or  in 
the  course  of  Providence,  or  in  the  provision  which  God  has 
made  for  man’s  redemption,  he  should  apply  the  whole.  Thus 
the  eminent  and  profound  Samuel  Clark,  in  two  discourses, 
discusses  this  theme,  showing,  first,  that  God  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  infinitely  wise,  secondly ,  explaining  the  manifestations 
of  his  wisdom  (in  his  works,  government  and  laws)  and,  third - 
ly,  showing  “  of  what  use  these  meditations  may  be  in  prac¬ 
tice.”  On  the  other  hand,  in  many  cases  in  which  this  form 
was  at  first  suggested,  the  proposition  involved  in  it  (here,  for 
instance,  it  is:  “  That  God  is  wise”)  may  be  assumed  as  ad¬ 
mitted,  in  which  case  the  sermon  does  not  then  design  to  prove, 
but  to  apply  the  particular  truth.  Blair  gives  the  same  “title” 
to  one  of  his*short  discourses.  A  note  to  it  informs  us  that  he 
designs  merely  to  recapitulate  certain  appropriate  thoughts  oc¬ 
curring  in  previous  sermons,  and  he  presents  three  heads  :  He 
considers  divine  wisdom  as  it  is  exhibited,  I,  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  human  nature;  II,  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
world  ;  III,  in  the  redemption  of  the  world,  &o.,&c.  Very 
obviously,  the  “title”  or  theme  should  have  been  :  “ Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  wisdom  of  God,”  for  he  does  not  attempt  to  treat 
the  magnificent  subject  which  the  title  promises,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Clark.  If,  after  dwelling  on  the  sincere  and  devout 
admiration  of  divine  wisdom,  apparent  in  the  apostle’s  words 
above,  the  theme  is  suggested  by  his  clear  view  and  conviction 
of  it:  Our  faith  in  the  ivisdom  of  God,  a  new  basis  is  at 
once  given.  The  announcement  of  such  a  theme  indicates 
that  it  is  the  speaker’s  intention  to  consider  the  Christian’s 
faith  or  trust  in  divine  wisdom,  rather  than  to  present  divine 
wisdom  itself  as  the  chief  topic.  The  latter  claims  indeed,  a 
special  explanation  ;  a  few  illustrations,  judiciously  chosen, 
will  materially  aid  the  speaker  in  attaining  his  object:  still, 
the  hearer  expects  the  sermon  to  satisfy  other  spiritual  wants. 
For  example,  not  only  do  infidels  sophistically  exaggerate  the 
instances  of  apparently  undeserved  afflictions,  or  needless  ca¬ 
lamities,  and  the  apparent  incongruities  in  the  divine  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  world,  which  experience  or  sacred  and  profane 
history  furnishes,  but  even  the  humble  believer  is,  at  times, 
startled  by  events  wherein  he  fails  to  see  the  wisdom  of  God  ; 
in  his  personal  affairs,  when  faith  is  specially  needed,  his  trust 
in  God’s  wise  government  of  the  world,  is  sometimes  painfully 
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affected,  and  begins  to  waver.  It  is  consequently  the  object 
of  a  sermon  with  such  a  theme,  to  explain  the  nature  of  our 
faith  in  God’s  wisdom,  (exhibiting,  for  instance,  childlike  hu¬ 
mility  as  a  characteristic  of  genuine  faith)  to  exhibit  distinctly 
and  fully  the  foundation  on  which  that  faith  should  rest  (such 
as  scriptural  facts  and  declarations,  experience,  the  very  nature 
of  God,  &c.,  all  indicative  of  the  grounds  of  the  Christian’s 
faith  or  trust  in  this  divine  attribute)  and  close  with  a  detailed 
application  of  religious  truth,  as  far  as  it  specially  refers  to  the 
present  subject.  If,  after  meditation,  the  preacher  discovers 
that  the  materials  last  mentioned  accumulate  rapidly,  and  is 
constrained  to  omit  the  exhibition  of  divine  wisdom  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  discourse  with  which  he  is  occupied,  and  if  he  perceives, 
moreover,  that  he  cannot,  in  the  time  allotted  to  the  delivery  of 
a  sermon,  introduce  a  full  statement  of  the  abovementioned 
foundation,  on  which  that  faith  rests,  (which  may  claim  an 
entire  sermon  for  itself,)  he  is  led  to  re-cast  the  theme  ;  agree¬ 
ably  to  his  final  decision,  and  in  accordance  with  truth,  he 
announces  his  intention  of  exhibiting  the  subject  only  in  its 
practical  aspects,  and  states  his  theme,  namely:  The  value  of 
the  Christian’s  faith  in  the  wisdom  of  God.  He  omits  the 
full  explanations  and  illustrations  of  divine  wisdom  which  the 
previous  themes  had  required,  briefly  explains  the  scriptural 
view  of  God’s  wisdom,  refers  with  equal  brevity  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian’s  necessary  trust  in  that  wisdom,  and,  assuming  these 
points  to  be  understood  and  acknowledged,  he  proceeds  to  the 
discussion  of  the  main  subject;  it  is  the  value  or  importance 
or  influence  of  that  faith.  A  mass  of  materials  lies  before  him 
during  the  mental  preparation  of  the  sermon  for  delivery. 
Such  a  faith  takes  away  the  offence  of  the  cross,  and  enables 
the  believer  to  assent  to  God’s  appointed  way  of  salvation  ;  it 
reconciles  him  to  the  duty  of  self-denial,  even  in  its  most  se¬ 
vere  forms,  when  his  reason  cannot  clearly  comprehend  the 
divine  purpose  in  various  commands  or  events;  it  sustains  and 
cheers  him  in  the  darkest  hours  ;  it  banishes  all  doubt,  all  fear 
or  anxiety  from  his  heart ;  it  gives  him  power  to  hazard  his 
all  in  God’s  service,  and  cling  to  his  conviction  of  the  wisdom 
of  God  in  his  dispensations,  even  when  his  own  reason  trem¬ 
bles  in  its  weakness,  and  is  awed  into  silence.  Illustrations 
now  crowd  upon  the  speaker’s  mind  ;  the  case  of  Abraham 
naturally  occurs  among  the  first,  “who  against  hope  believed 
in  hope,”  according  to  the  striking  language  of  Paul  (Rom. 
4:  18,  comp,  with  Hebr.  11 :  8,  9, 17-19)  and  he  will,  even 
after  all  the  omissions  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  be 
compelled  to  pass  over  many  scriptural  illustrations  in  silence  ; 
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for  he  perceives  a  tendency,  amid  the  rapid  movements  of  his 
mind,  to  introduce  another  element,  namely,  divine  providence, 
which,  as  it  would  again  give  too  much  amplitude  to  his  ma¬ 
terials,  he  carefully  excludes  as  a  prominent  topic.  After  he 
has  arranged  the  materials,  and  completed  the  sermon,  it  is,  at 
length,  pronounced.  The  hearer  is  instructed  and  edified  ;  he 
has  been  taught  to  value  his  religion,  and  be  grateful  to  God 
for  his  privileges  ;  he  is  humbled  before  the  majesty  of  the  in¬ 
finitely  wise  God,  and  resolves  to  obey,  by  divine  aid,  his  Ma¬ 
ker  with  greater  fidelity  and  zeal.  If  such  a  sermon,  discuss¬ 
ing  exclusively  these  topics,  and  omitting  a  detailed  view  of 
divine  wisdom,  had  nevertheless  commenced  with  an  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  wisdom  of  God  should  be  the  subject,  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  hearer  would  not  have  been  fulfilled — there 
would  have  been  an  incongruity  between  the  speaker’s  prom¬ 
ise  and  his  performance,  and,  in  reality,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  he  would  have  violated  the  truth,  by  voluntarily  assum¬ 
ing  a  task  which  he  afterwards  abandoned. 

It  is  perhaps  already  apparent,  that  such  a  mode  of  prepar¬ 
ing  pulpit  discourses,  is  by  no  means  formal  or  mechanical, or 
that  it  imposes  fetters  on  the  mind.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  facilitate  the  free  action  of  the  intellect, 
and  develop  its  resources.  The  logical  accuracy  which,  as  we 
concede,  it  will  not  permit  us  to  sacrifice,  is  found  in  practice, 
as  large  numbers  of  successful  preachers  demonstrate,  to  hin¬ 
der  the  flow  of  ideas,  and  to  produce  dryness,  as  little  as  the 
vigor  of  the  laws  of  poetry  in  reference  to  rhythm  and  rhyme 
obstruct  the  poet’s  inspiration.  Nothing  can,  for  instance,  be 
more  artificial  and  constrained  in  appearance,  than  a  sonnet; 
it  is  limited  to  fourteen  lines,  comprising  two  quatrains  with 
four  lines  and  two  rhymes  each,  and  two  terzines,  each  with 
three  lines  and  a  single  rhyme.  Yet  not  only  the  celebrated 
Italian  sonnets,  but  many  in  our  own  language,  are  distin¬ 
guished  above  other  short  poems,  by  the  freedom,  the  tender¬ 
ness,  and  the  sublimity  of  the  sentiments  which  they  breathe, 
as  well  as  by  the  passionate  and  eloquent  language  in  which 
they  are  expressed.  The  external  form  of  the  sonnet  each 
poet  observes — the  style  of  one  writer,  nevertheless,  re-appears 
in  all  his  productions,  which  will  strikingly  differ  from  those 
of  another.  Thus,  too,  the  homiletical  rules  to  which  we  re¬ 
fer,  in  regard  to  the  basis  of  division,  may  be  faithfully  ob¬ 
served,  and,  nevertheless,  a  wide  difference  may  be  perceptible 
in  the  character  and  style  of  the  sermons  of  different  preachers 
who  observe  the  rules.  Every  distinguished  writer  of  ancient 
and  modern  times,  gradually  acquired  a  style  peculiar  to  him- 
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self,  while  nevertheless  he  conformed  with  unquestioning  sub’ 
mission  to  the  same  grammatical  rules  which  govern  others. 
Thus  too,  when  the  preacher  deliberates  on  the  true  basis  of 
division  in  reference  to  a  special  theme,  he  may  arrive  at  con¬ 
clusions  in  framing  the  heads  of  the  discourse,  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  which  occur  to  another,  while  both  may  observe 
logical  accuracy  with  equal  success.  That  this  statement  does 
not  exaggerate,  will  perhaps  appear  from  the  following  obser¬ 
vations  : 

The  preacher’s  liberty  of  action,  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
heads,  is  already  secured  by  the  privilege  which  he  enjoys,  of 
selecting  his  theme,  of  altering,  enlarging  or  contracting  its 
limits,  and  of  ultimately  deciding  on  the  subject  of  the  dis¬ 
course,  without  the  least  foreign  restraint.  For  he  surely  can¬ 
not  regard  it  as  a  restraint,  that  his  theme  must  necessarily  be 
of  a  religious  (not  scientific,  political,  &c.)  character,  that  it 
must  be  orthodox  or  scriptural,  and  that  it  must  be  strictly 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  public  worship.  As  little  can  he 
complain  of  subjection  to  restraint,  when  he  is  required  to  dis¬ 
cuss  his  theme  according  to  the  rules  of  right  reasoning,  and 
observe  grammatical  accuracy  in  his  language.  If  he  chooses 
to  announce  in  general  terms,  that  he  designs  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  Repentance ,  a  hearer  whose  spiritual  state  is  cloud¬ 
ed,  may  reasonably  expect  to  hear  his  difficulties  described, 
and  a  remedy  suggested,  for  when  the  general  subject  is  prom¬ 
ised,  he  feels  at  the  moment  as  if  his  wants  were  first  entitled 
to  attention;  another,  whose  conscience  is  torpid,  may  rather 
need  a  statement  involving  the  proof  of  its  necessity,  while  all 
will  be  disappointed  if  the  whole  discourse  is  directed  simply 
against  the  evils  of  a  delay  of  repentance.  If,  however,  he 
had  announced  that  his  subject  would  be  the  delay  of  repent¬ 
ance,  and  should,  first,  explain  the  nature  of  repentance, 
secondly ,  demonstrate  its  necessity,  thirdly ,  specify  the  fruits 
of  repentance,  and  lastly,  when  little  time  remains,  refer  to 
the  delay  of  it,  he  has  again  violated  his  promise,  and  incurs 
deservedly  the  charge  of  crude  and  hasty  preparation  for  the 
pulpit.  In  this  aspect,  the  demand  that  the  true  basis  of  di¬ 
vision  should  be  maintained,  is  not  intended  to  impose  a  bur¬ 
den  on  the  speaker,  but  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  hearer. — 
We  have  no  opportunity  in  this  article  to  define  the  precise 
sense  in  which  we  would  wish  to  use  the  term  “extemporane¬ 
ous  preaching,”  which  is  most  certainly  not  identical  with 
“unpremeditated,”  and  are  consequently  precluded  from  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  inestimable  advantages  which  the  mode  that  we 
advocate  affords  for  legitimate  extemporaneous  addresses  in 
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securing  against  needless  repetitions,  and  aiding  the  speaker’s 
memory. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  space,  if  we  should  set  forth  the 
whole  developed  system  which  writers  who  entertain  the  views 
here  expressed,  have  adopted  in  reference  to  the  systematic  ar¬ 
rangement  of  sermons.  It  is  presented  in  a  most  lucid  man¬ 
ner,  and  very  tastefully  illustrated  in  Schott’s  great  work  on 
Homiletics;  Huffed1  presents  a  more  concise  view,  while  he 
adheres  to  Schott’s  system.  Palmer  also  is  an  eloquent  and 
philosophic  advocate  for  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the 
materials  of  a  sermon,  although  he  does  not  give  prominence 
to  the  logical  basis  of  division.  His  theory  may  receive  fur- 
th  er  illustrations  from  the  following  statement: 

If  the  theme  is  simply  a  general  subject  expressed  in  a  few 
words,  the  intelligent  hearer  will,  as  we  have  implied  above, 
expect  a  general  discussion  of  it.  If  “  Christian  Humility,” 
“  Justifying  Faith,”  “  The  example  of  Christ,”  or  similar  gen¬ 
eral  titles  are  chosen,  it  is  obvious  that  explanations  or  defini¬ 
tions  should  precede  all  other  statements ;  the  proofs,  or  the 
origin,  or  the  conditions,  &c.,  should  follow  ;  the  value,  im¬ 
portance,  (fee.,  next  demand  attention  ;  the  statement  of  the 
results,  the  means,  the  duties,  &c.,  which  now  assume  promi¬ 
nence,  concludes  the  discourse.  Let  “  the  Christian’s  hope, 
derived  from  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ”  be 
the  theme;  the  simple  announcement  of  it  indicates  that  the 
speaker  intends  not  so  much  to  explain  or  demonstrate  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  as,  after  assuming  it  to  be  known  and 
admitted,  to  show,  first,  the  nature,  objects,  blessedness,  &c., 

1  Wesen  und  Beruf  des  evangelisch-chi'istlichen  GeisUichen,  in  two  volumes, 
pp.  464  and  416.  Giessen,  1843,  fourth  edition.  Our  language  possesses  no 
work  of  this  description,  as  far  as  we  are  aware — one  that  would  render  the 
same  service  to  the  pastor  in  supplying  the  want  of  other  books,  which 
Horne’s  Introduction  has,  by  its  multifarious  contents,  so  long  rendered  to 
the  theological  student;  the  translator  of  this  useful  book  would  become  a 
public  benefactor.  It  presents  views  of  the  pastor  in  the  most  important  as¬ 
pects  ;  it  contains  an  excellent  summary  of  homiletical  principles  ;  it  gives 
an  uncommonly  full  statement  of  the  important  science  of  catechetics,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  which  our  poverty  in  the  English  is  painfully  felt;  It  is  very  full  on 
the  subject  of  Liturgies  ;  and  it  also  furnishes  an  extensive  treatise  on  the 
subject  which  is  usually  styled  Pastoral  Theology,  affording  the  Seelsorgcr 
lessons  of  inestimable  value  respecting  the  cure,  that  is,  the  care  of  souls.  It 
far  exceeds  in  value  the  older  and  similar  work  of  Niemeyer,  ( Homiletik , 
Katechetik,  fyc.)  and  even  this  book  is  superior,  as  a  whole,  in  its  comprehen¬ 
siveness,  suggestive  character,  and  general  ability,  to  any  thing  which  Brit¬ 
ain  or  America  possesses  in  one  volume  as  a  manual.  The  increased  inter¬ 
est  in  the  theological  sciences  in  these  countries  will,  we  trust,  soon  supply, 
in  part  at  least,  the  many  deplorable  vacancies  in  our  literature,  either  by 
original  works,  or  faithful  translations  from  the  German. 
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of  that  hope,  and  then^  ils  necessity,  value,  importance,  &c. 
J.  H.  B.  Draseke,  long  a  revered  pastor  in  Bremen  (which,  we 
believe,  he  left  in  1832),  and  distinguished  for  the  taste  and 
beauty  of  his  compositions,  in  a  sermon  on  Luke  16  :  19-31 1 
presents  the  theme  :  On  the  disbelief  of  a  future  state  of  re¬ 
tribution.  He  does  not  prove  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  fu¬ 
ture  rewards  and  punishments,  or  show  the  influence  which  it 
should  exercise  on  the  heart  and  life  ;  if  he  had  designed  to 
introduce  these  materials,  which  he  possibly  reserved  for  an 
independent  discourse,  he  would  have  probably  chosen  the 
theme:  The  importance  (or  truth  or  value)  of  the  doctrine  of 
a  future  state,  &c.  He  introduces  the  subject  by  a  reference 
to  the  sad  decay  which  was  observable  in  the  soundness  of 
faith  and  the  spiritual  life  of  many,  and,  by  easy  transitions, 
reached  the  text,  whence  he  skilfully  deduces  his  theme.  The 
first  division,  evidently  intended  to  combine  the  subject  with 
truths  already  residing  in  the  hearer’s  mind,  and  inform  his 
understanding  more  perfectly,  is  an  explanation  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  disbelief ,  &pc.  After  remarking  that,  reason  and 
revelation  alike  point  to  man’s  future  existence,  &c.,  he  de¬ 
scribes  the  fallacious  reasoning  which  leads  to  this  disbelief,  and 
explains  its  true  character.  The  second,  intended  to  forewarn 
the  hearer,  describes  its  sources  ;  these  are  found  in  certain  er¬ 
rors  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  heart,  which  he  specifies 
in  detail.  For  the  purpose  of  still  more  profoundly  affecting 
the  whole  moral  nature  of  the  hearer,  he  indicates,  in  the  third 
place,  the  influence  of  this  disbelief  on  the  heart  and  on  the 
life,  as  well  as  its  effects  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  after  death, 
with  a  reference  to  the  state  of  the  rich  man  in  hell,  according 
to  the  text..  In  the  fourth  and  last  division,  which,  after  the 
will  is  rightly  influenced,  is  designed  to  regulate  the  hearer’s 
life,  he  states  the  means  which  may  be  employed  as  preserva¬ 
tives  against  the  evil  which  he  had  announced  as  the  subject 
of  the  discourse.  It  is  obvious  that  when  the  subject  is  placed 
in  this  clear  light,  when  its  nature  is  unfolded,  its  origin  dis¬ 
closed,  its  effects  revealed,  and  means  for  adopting  a  salutary 
couise  in  reference  to  it  are  furnished,  the  conscientious  preach¬ 
er  may  trust  that  the  hearer  has  been  instructed  and  edified; 
while  his  mind  has  received  light,  his  emotions  or  feelings  have 
been  moved,  his  will  is  rightly  determined,  and  his  conduct 
powerfully  influenced,  through  the  gracious  operations  of  the 
divine  Spirit  accompanying  the  word. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theme  assumes  the  form  of  a  pro¬ 
position  involving  an  assertion,  it  is  evident  that  the  speaker, 
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in  giving  that  character  to  his  theme,  designs  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  his  hearers,  chiefly  with  the  evidences  by  which 
that  assertion  is  sustained,  and  then  take  occasion  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  personally  interested  in  it.  Rein- 
hard  delivered  a  discourse  a  few  years  before  his  death,  on  the 
text,  1  Cor.  1  :  22-24.  After  an  exordium  characterized  by 
great  warmth  and  depth  of  feeling,  in  which  he  unequivocally 
declares  his  attachment  to  the  faith  of  the  church,  amid  all  the 
assaults  made  upon  it,  he  explains  the  text,  and  announces  his 
theme  to  be  the  proposition  :  That  the  gospel  of  Christ  cru¬ 
cified  continues  in  our  day  to  be  the  power  and  wisdom  of 
God.  It  is  complex — a  certain  point  is  to  be  proved — a  closer 
view  reveals  the  emphatic  words  which  decide  on  the  basis  of 
division,  natnely  :  “  continues  in  our  day.”  The  speaker, 
whose  previous  remarks  lead  to  this  point,  evidently  assumes 
from  the  text,  that  the  gospel  was  once  endowed  with  great 
power,  and  does  not  attempt  to  prove  it;  the  intelligent  hearer 
feels  immediately  that  he  is  to  be  instructed  in  reference  to  the 
solemn  fact  that  the  gospel  has  not  lost  that  divine  power. 
The  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  declaration  is  first  given.  After 
briefly  stating  the  meaning  of  the  term,  the  gospel  of  Christ 
crucified,  he  announces  the  following  four  sub-divisions  which 
constitute  the  proof.  “  For,”  says  he,  “  this  gospel,  and  in¬ 
deed,  it  alone,  still  satisfies  all  the  wants  (a)  of  the  doubting 
reason  of  man,  ( b )  of  the  troubled  conscience,  (c)  of  the  im¬ 
potent  will,  and  ( d )  of  the  suffering  heart.”  After  a  full  dis¬ 
cussion  of  each  of  these  points,  he  proceeds,  in  the  second 
part  of  the  discourse,  to  apply  the  subject  in  a  manner  adapted 
to  the  times;  for  a  theme  in  such  terms  is  evidently  chosen 
for  practical  purposes.  Under  four  sub-divisions,  he  introduces 
(a)  considerations,  addressed  to  the  careless  and  scornful,  ( b ) 
instructions,  addressed  to  those  who  have  never  become  per¬ 
sonally  acquainted  with  the  efficacy  of  the  gospel,  (c)  warn¬ 
ings,  addressed  to  those  who  misapply  its  consolations,  and  ( d ) 
encouragements,  addressed  to  those  who  have  personally  expe¬ 
rienced  the  power  of  the  gospel.  It  would  be  scarcely  possi¬ 
ble  to  suggest  a  more  appropriate  or  successful  mode  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  special  theme  of  this  discourse.  It  might  indeed 
have  assumed,  with  a  mere  verbal  change,  the  form  :  The 
gospel  of  Christ  continues,  (fee.,  and  have  been,  nevertheless, 
discussed  in  nearly  the  same  mode,  and  have  admitted  the 
same  application,  while  the  whole  spirit  of  the  text  could  be 
transfused  into  the  sermon,  and  pervade  every  part  of  it.  Other 
heads  might  be  chosen,  such  as  the  familiar  question:  Why  is 
Christ  here  called  the  power  of  God?  fee.,  fee.;  again,  other 
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themes  might  be  chosen,  such  as,  the  apostolic  preaching  of 
Christ  crucified  ;  or,  the  results  of  preaching  Christ,  &c.  They 
might  be  treated  in  a  different  mode  from  that  which  Rein- 
hard  adopted,  such  as  the  usual  heads:  I,  what  is  the  gospel 
of  Christ  crucified  ;  II,  that  it  is  the  power,  &c.  The  hearer 
might,  with  all  these  different  arrangements,  even  if  defective 
and  illogical,  unquestionably  receive  valuable  instruction  ;  still 
the  admirable  unity  of  this  discourse,  its  directness,  the  ease 
with  which  the  heads  may  be  remembered,  and  the  conformi¬ 
ty  of  the  whole  to  the  character  of  the  theme,  give  undeniable 
advantages  to  Reinhard’s  mode. 

We  have  never  doubted  that  the  ultimate  impression  made 
by  sermons  less  systematically  arranged,  may  be  very  salutary  ; 
many  have  been  delivered,  in  which  the  speaker’s  devout  sen¬ 
timents,  and  his  deep  anxiety  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his 
hearers,  are  far  more  apparent  than  his  logic,  as  Watts  defines 
the  word,  and  nevertheless,  the  hearer  is  not  only  moved  to 
tears,  but  also  permanently  benefited,  for  the  “increase”  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Still,  we  believe 
that  if  the  hearer  had  been  enabled  by  greater  care  on  the 
speaker’s  part  during  his  own  premeditation,  to  retain  in  his 
mind  these  thoughts,  which  so  deeply  affected  him,  the  per¬ 
manent  result  might  have  been  even  more  glorious.  We  do 
not  plead  for  an  artificial  arrangement  designed  to  display  the 
speaker’s  ingenuity,  but  for  one  which  a  good  judgment  dic¬ 
tates.  While  the  gorgeous  eloquence  and  (he  grandeur  of 
Massillon  and  Bossuet  overwhelm  the  hearer,  the  artifices  oc¬ 
curring  at  times  in  the  statement  and  arrangement  of  the  heads, 
so  familiar  to  the  French  pulpit,  are  very  perceptible.  Their 
mode  is  very  unsatisfactory  ;  the  absence  of  attention  to  a  nat¬ 
ural  basis  of  division,  often  gives  an  air  of  constraint  to  their 
divisions,  which  is  painful.  Their  heads  of  discourse  do  not 
always  suggest  themselves  naturally,  and  from  this  circum¬ 
stance  they  are  not  easily  remembered.  We  regret  that  we 
have  not  room  to  furnish  a  few  illustrations  in  the  present  ar¬ 
ticle.  While  listening  to  these  princely  orators,  as  they  ad¬ 
dress  us  in  their  imperishable  works,  we  feel  like  the  traveller 
who  surveys  in  wonder  a  structure  like  the  vast  and  superb 
Escuria.1  of  Spain,  and  from  whom  this  combination  of  the 
styles  of  different  architects,  sustained  by  the  munificenceand 
pride  of  successive  monarchs,  extorts  a  tribute  of  admiration. 
When  he  withdraws  from  the  bewildering  passages  which  con¬ 
duct  from  one  splendid  chamber  to  another,  after  seeing  in  de¬ 
tail  the  monastery,  college,  palace  and  other  structures  which 
compose  this  noble  edifice,  he  gazes  from  an  elevated  point  at 
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the  whole  fabric  again.  He  then  becomes  aware,  as  he  notices 
in  the  lofty  pile  before  him  the  unwelcome  evidences  of  differ¬ 
ent  architectural  styles  peculiar  to  the  different  periods  which 
gave  birth  to  the  aggregate,  that  if  the  same  costly  materials 
could  be  re-arranged  according  to  one  plan,  and  one  only,  the 
unity  of  design  would  have  added  immeasurably  to  the  im¬ 
posing  effect  of  the  whole,  while  it  would  have  more  success¬ 
fully  subserved  the  law  of  utility.  Irregularity  of  design, 
caprice  or  negligence  in  any  work  on  which  the  intellect  ex¬ 
pends  its  strength,  is  not  entitled  to  claim  the  character  of 
utility. 

The  basis  of  the  division  is  indicated  by  the  form  and  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  main  proposition  itself.  The  Savior  says  to  his 
disciples:  “  ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world  shall  re¬ 
joice:  and  ye  shall  be  sorrowful,  but  your  sorrow  shall  be 
turned  into  joy.”  John  16  :  20.  In  speaking  of  the  joy  of  the 
world,  and  the  future  joy  of  his  disciples,  he  designs  to  teach 
that  an  essential  difference  exists  between  the  two  cases.  Let 
us  select  the  theme  chosen  on  one  occasion  by  Reinhard  : — 
The  difference  between  the  joy  of  the  world ,  and  the  joy  of 
true  Christians.  It  is  true  that  two  or  three  heads  are  at  once 
suggested,  according  to  the  popular  method  :  I,  the  joy  of  the 
world;  II,  the  joy  of  true  Christians;  III,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them.  On  arranging  the  materials,  however,  under 
suitable  sub-divisions,  it  may  be  found  that  the  third  head  is 
already  anticipated  by  the  thoughts  which  naturally  belong  to 
the  first  two,  and  repetitions  will  be  induced  which  are  never 
admissible.  We  consequently  omit  it,  and  confine  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  two  which  remain.  As  the  same  principles  govern 
the  sub-divisions  which  regulate  the  choice  of  the  leading 
heads,  we  propose  to  describe,  first  of  all,  the  joy  of  the  world, 
to  show  its  emptiness  or  unsubstantial  or  transient  nature,  its 
influence  on  the  character,  &c.,  but  we  perceive  that  we  again 
anticipate,  and  are  introducing  thoughts  which  recur  when  we, 
secondly,  describe  the  joy  of  Christians.  Suspecting  an  error 
in  the  choice  of  the  leading  heads,  we  again  survey  the  theme 
which  we  had  chosen,  and  now  perceive  that  it  indicates  one 
purpose  onl}7,  and  not  two  or  more.  Moving  in  a  narrower 
circle  than  the  first  view  had  led  us  to  suppose,  it  speaks  notin 
general  of  two  independent  emotions,  but  specially  and  sim¬ 
ply  of  the  difference  between  them.  Here  then  is  found  the 
basis  of  division — this  difference  determines  the  heads.  What 
is  this  difference,  or  wherein  does  it  consist?  Where  is  it 
found?  Reinhard  furnishes  in  the  sermon  the  following  re¬ 
sults  of  his  meditations:  the  joy  of  the  world  and  the  joy  of 
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true  Christians  differ,  I,  in  their  sources;  (a)  the  former  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  indulgence  of  uncontrolled  desires,  (6)  the  lat¬ 
ter  from  a  pure  and  devout  mind  ;  II,  in  their  objects  ;  ( a )  the 
former  depends  on  objects  of  sense,  ( b )  the  latter  on  spiritual 
benefits  ;  III,  in  their  mode  of  expression  ;  (a)  the  former  is 
disorderly  and  violent,  (6)  the  latter  deliberate  and  regular; 
IY,  in  their  consequences ;  (a)  the  former  is  converted  into 
sorrow,  ( b )  the  latter  is  followed  by  still  more  exalted  happi¬ 
ness. 

If  the  theme  assumes  the  form  of  a  question,  the  heads  na¬ 
turally  furnish  the  answer ;  no  illustration  is  needed  to  explain 
this  point.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  in  such  cases, 
and  indeed  in  all  modes  of  arrangement,  the  logical  order  of 
the  different  points  is  not  the  sole  object  of  the  speaker’s  at¬ 
tention  ;  it  is  also  important  to  observe  the  rules  which  rheto¬ 
ricians  give  in  the  choice  of  arguments,  (fee.  There  is  a  certain 
gradation  to  be  observed  in  the  arrangement  of  comparatively 
weak  and  of  more  effective  arguments ;  the  arrangement  of 
negative  propositions  or  adverse  arguments,  which  require  a 
refutation,  as  well  as  similar  materials,  cannot  be  entirely  dis¬ 
regarded.  There  are,  again,  other  considerations,  which  claim 
not  merely  a  recognition,  but  serious  attention  ;  we  allude  to 
the  mode  of  arranging  the  materials  which  may  be  introduced 
into  a  sermon,  according  to  their  tendency  ;  some  are  adapted 
to  influence  the  judgment  chiefly — let  the  most  direct  and 
plain  be  chosen  ;  others  influence  the  feelings — let  legitimate 
and  natural  views  be  presented,  which  may  permanently  in¬ 
fluence  the  heart,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  which,  having  only 
a  transient  effect,  in  reality  tend  to  blunt  the  feelings;  others 
are  adapted  to  determine  the  will,  or  exercise  influence  over 
the  conduct— let  these  be  made  prominent,  but  also  be  judi¬ 
ciously  arranged  :  the  final  result  will  be  a  salutary  and  abid¬ 
ing  impression  made  on  the  whole  moral  nature  of  the  hearer. 
The  statement  of  the  principles  here  involved,  properly  belongs 
to  a  treatise  on  rhetoric. 

While  Palmer  presents  a  system  which  is  intended  to  com¬ 
ply  with  all  the  rules  of  correct  reasoning,  and  to  observe  rhe¬ 
torical  accuracy,  he  seems  to  assign  a  disproportionate  import¬ 
ance  to  the  principle  that  the  text  shall  decide  on  the  divisions. 
Nevertheless,  he  himself  is  constrained  to  modify  his  remarks, 
and  in  practice  to  abandon  his  own  principle,  when  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  case  in  which  the  mere  text  does  not  furnish  direct 
materials,  and  when,  according  to  his  confession,  others  must 
be  sought  in  the  process  of  meditation,  and  associated  with  the 
textual  matter.  He  twice  quotes,  for  instance,  a  sketch  of  a 
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sermon  by  Schmid  (whom  we  cannot  identify)  on  the  words, 
Luke  10  :  3S-42.  The  theme  which  he  appears  to  commend, 
consists  of  the  Savior’s  words  addressed  to  Martha  :  One 
thing  is  needful.  The  divisions  are  :  “  I,  what  are  the  many 
things  concerning  which  man  is  troubled  in  vain?  II,  what 
is  the  one  thing  which  is  needful,  and  how  is  all  given  to  us 
through  it?”  Huffell  very  correctly  regards  this  division  as 
altogether  illogical,  and  asks  with  great  pertinency  :  “who  doe3 
not  here  see  at  once  that  the  first  head  is  not  at  all  found  in 
the  theme,  and  that  the  second  head  is,  in  reality,  the  theme 
itself?”  The  part  is  made  equal  to  the  whole.  His  remark 
is  equally  true,  that  the  speaker  was  not  required,  by  the  terms 
of  his  theme,  to  introduce  among  the  heads  “the  many  things.” 
It  seems  to  us  as  if  a  more  direct  and  plain  mode  of  division 
would  have  required,  first,  a  carefully  prepared  exegetical  and 
practical  answer  to  the  question:  what  is  the  one  thing  need¬ 
ful?  and,  secondly,  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  its  need¬ 
fulness. 

The  rule  which  is  violated  in  this  instance  from  Palmer,  is 
well  established,  namely,  that  the  aggregate  of  the  heads 
should  be  identical  in  spirit  and  design,  or  tendency,  and  in 
quantity  or  measure,  with  the  theme.  In  conformity  with  this 
rule,  the  heads  are  to  assume  relatively  a  co-ordinate  character 
also  ;  the  neglect  of  this  principle  inevitably  leads  either  to 
repetitions,  or  to  the  introduction  of  heterogeneous  matter.  One 
of  the  best  known  discourses  of  Zollikofer,  whose  devotional 
writings  have  been  very  highly  esteemed,  discusses  the  theme: 
The  value  or  weight  of  the  doctrine  of  our  immortality. 1 
He  shows  its  importance  under  the  following  heads:  I,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  understanding;  II,  to  the  heart;  III,  to  our 
conduct;  IY,  to  our  enjoyments;  Y,  under  the  pressure  of 
affliction  ;  A  I,  in  the  hour  of  death.  It  is  clear  that  IY  and 
A  are  each  merely  an  illustration  or  confirmation  of  II,  to 
which  head,  as  others  have  observed,  all  the  thoughts  belong 
which  are  appropriate  to  these  two,  while  YI  cannot  be  fully 
described  without  a  repetition  of  the  thoughts  that  are  appro¬ 
priate  to  II  and  III.  Still,  such  instances  of  inaccurate  divi¬ 
sion  are  not  as  offensive  as  those  which  seem  intended  to  dis¬ 
play  the  ingenuity  of  the  speaker,  rather  than  to  benefit  the 
hearer.  If  we  should,  for  instance,  preach  on  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead,  the  future  judgment,  or  similar  events,  and  would, 
first ,  demonstrate  their  possibility  (metaphysical  or  other  mat¬ 
ter)  then,  secondly,  show  their  probability  (reasoning  from  the 
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divine  attributes,  (fee.)  and  thirdly ,  prove  their  certainly  (from 
Scripture,  (fee.)  could  not  the  intelligent  hearer  deem  this  course 
reprehensible?  Why— he  would  justly  ask — expend  valua¬ 
ble  time  in  proving  the  first  two  heads,  when  the  third,  if 
proved,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  truth  also?  (The  case  is 
however  d  i  fife  rent,  when  the  sermon  is  adapted  to  opposite 
classes  of  hearers,  as  when  the  preacher  discusses  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul,  &c.,  and  in  one  part  of  the  sermon  addresses 
the  skeptic  on  philosophical  grounds,  and  then  furnishes  the 
believer  with  scriptural  evidences.) 

Reinhard  has  himself  censured  similar  lapses  in  his  own 
sermons  ;  as  an  illustration,  we  select,  after  inspecting  a  num¬ 
ber  of  his  sketches,  one  of  them  to  which  we  are  not  aware 
that  any  one  has  taken  exception,  but  which  seems  to  be  a  de¬ 
parture  from  the  accuracy  by  which  he  was  characterized.  Its 
peculiarity  lies  not  in  any  repetition,  as  in  Zollikofer,  but,  con- 
trarily  in  the  introduction  of  extraneous  matter.  He  deduces 
from  1  Cor.  15:  1-10  the  rich  theme:  The  importance  of  the 
resurrection  of  Christ.  It  cannot  escape  attention  that  when 
th  is  phraseology  is  employed,  it  is  certainly  not  the  speaker’s 
intention  to  introduce  prominently  the  usual  arguments  which 
prove  the  truth  of  this  fact ;  such  a  discussion,  if  required  by 
the  circumstances,  would  have  been  adapted  to  the  theme  : — 
The  truth  (and  importance)  of  the  resurrection,  (fee.  As  a 
general  reference  to  the  truth  of  the  fact  may,  nevertheless,  be 
proper,  a  brief  exhibition  of  the  mode  of  demonstration  would 
be  appropriately  assigned  to  the  exordium,  or,  rather,  be  placed 
immediately  after  the  explanation  of  the  text.  He  has,  how¬ 
ever,  in  this  instance,  sacrificed  logical  accuracy  to  the  Symme¬ 
try  which  he  loved,  according  to  which  two  sub-divisions  un¬ 
der  the  respective  heads,  are  usually  introduced,  only  when 
the  heads  themselves  are  four  in  number — the  mnemonic  pur¬ 
pose  is  obvious,  and  worthy  of  high  appreciation.  His  ar¬ 
rangement  is  the  following :  I,  its  obvious  credibility ;  proved 
by  a)  numerous,  and  b)  reliable  witnesses.  II,  its  immediate 
undeniable  consequences  ;  thence  a)  the  disciples  derived  their 
peculiar  spirit  and  energy,  and  b)  the  church  its  origin.  Ill, 
its  necessary  connection  with  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christ; 
of  which  it  was  a)  an  indispensable  part,  and  b)  the  indispen¬ 
sable  evidence.  IV,  its  enduring  influence  on  the  mind  and 
heart  of  man  ;  a)  to  which  it  gives  a  salutary  direction  towards 
spiritual  and  eternal  things,  b)  while  it  establishes  the  hope  of 
eternal  life.  The  facts  and  reasoning  appropriate  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  head,  really  constitute  in  part,  the  proof  of  the  first  head, 
rendering  it  superfluous;  the  truth  of  the  first  head  might  be 
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at  once  assumed,  in  view  of  the  reasoning  of  the  second  head, 
in  order  to  avoid  repetitions. 

In  this  case  the  application  of  the  principles  which  require 
a  strict  textual  mode  of  discussing  the  subject,  would  involve 
not  only  a  considerable  consumption  of  time,  if  they  should 
be  honestly  observed,  but  also  occasion  much  painful  thought 
before  satisfactory  results  could  be  obtained.  If  the  speaker 
attempts  to  diminish  the  labor  of  the  task  by  curtailing  the 
text,  and  confining  himself,  for  instance,  to  verses  three  and 
four,  he  will  be  compelled,  by  the  same  principles,  to  give  as 
much  prominence  in  the  sermon  to  the  words  “  Christ  died,” 
as  to  the  words  “  he  rose.”  If  he,  nevertheless,  concludes  to 
adopt  this  course,  and  is  even  permitted  to  furnish  a  sermon  of 
unreasonable  length,  he  will  either  discover  that  the  august 
theme  of  the  death  of  Christ,  is  by  no  means  fully  presented, 
even  after  the  widest  limits  of  the  sermon  have  been  reached, 
and  that  the  consideration  of  the  resurrection  must  be  omitted, 
or  else  another  inconvenience  will  be  experienced  :  it  lies  here¬ 
in,  that  after  he  has  summarily  considered  the  words  “  Christ 
died — rose  again,”  (simply  stating  the  purposes  for  which  he 
died,  and  the  evidence  of  his  resurrection,  which  the  textual 
mode  demands  in  the  words  “he  w?as  seen,  <fec.)  the  hearer 
has,  it  is  true,  received  religious  instruction,  but  his  views  of 
these  solemn  events,  in  their  design,  (fee.,  if  even  somewhat 
enlarged,  are  not  better  arranged,  have  not  been  more  fully 
completed,  and  are  not  more  clearly  presented  in  that  admira¬ 
ble  consistency  which  they  are  capable  of  receiving,  than  they 
were  at  the  commencement  of  the  discourse;  little  opportuni¬ 
ty,  besides,  was  found  for  presenting  those  considerations  in  de¬ 
tail,  which  would  be  adapted  to  move  his  feelings  aright,  and 
lead,  by  divine  grace,  to  holy  action. 

We  do  not  desire  to  be  understood  as  if  we  objected  to  the 
textual  mode  in  general;  we  regard  it,  on  the  contrary,  as 
possessed  of  such  distinguished  advantages,  that  it  is  entitled 
to  the  most  serious  attention  and  profound  study  of  the  preach¬ 
er  ;  it  is  in  this  mode,  difficult  as  it  confessedly  is,  when  legit¬ 
imately  practised,  that  he  should  frequently  address  his  hear¬ 
ers,  and,  if  we  are  permitted  by  circumstances,  we  propose  to 
dwell  more  fully  on  the  merits  of  this  mode  on  a  future  occa¬ 
sion.  Our  objections  are  directed  simply  against  the  principle 
that  the  so-called  textual  mode  is  the  only  one  which  should 
be  adopted  in  practice.  While  we  would  protest  against  such 
a  principle,  which,  if  always  formally  applied,  would  in  many 
cases  render  sermons  jejune,  and  defeat  the  great  purpose  of 
Vol.  VI.  No.  21.  8 
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preaching,  we  also  feel  desirous  of  vindicating  the  other  mode, 
which  adopts  the  law  or  doctrine  of  the  basis  of  division  from 
the  charge  of  imposing  a  burden  upon  the  preacher’s  mind, 
and  forming  a  mechanical  style  of  sermonizing.  The  last 
illustration  may  serve  our  purpose.  Rein  hard  had  selected 
from  the  text  one  phrase — •“  he  rose,”  and  placing  it  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  text  and  chapter  in  which 
it  occurs,  as,  for  instance,  verse  seventeen,  he  arrived  at  the 
theme  :  The  importance  of ,  fyc.  We  merely  conjecture  that 
such  a  process  occurred.  But  has  he  exhausted  the  subject? 
Does  the  doctrine  of  the  basis  of  division,  when  thus  applied 
by  him,  admit  of  no  other  treatment  of  the  subject  ?  It  seems 
more  probable,  on  the  contrary,  that  when  the  preacher  is  well 
acquainted  with  the  scriptures,  sound  in  faith,  and  accustom¬ 
ed,  in  his  whole  spiritual  life,  to  think,  feel  and  act,  by  divine 
grace,  in  the  spirit  of  his  Master,  he  will  derive  incalculable 
advantages  in  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  from  the  adoption 
of  this  mode  of  preaching;  amass  of  materials,  suited  to  a 
particular  sermon,  will  at  once  be  found  in  his  enlightened 
mind  and  devout  heart — the  mass,  not  heterogeneous,  but  un¬ 
arranged,  will  assume  order,  consistency  and  beauty,  when  he 
proceeds  to  meditate  with  a  view  to  the  composition  of  a  ser¬ 
mon.  Let  us  adhere  to  the  theme  already  stated,  as  the  cen¬ 
tral  point  of  action.  Our  divisions  are  to  conform  to  it  singly, 
but  in  the  aggregate  to  constitute  it,  so  that  no  important 
thought  essentially  belonging  to  the  main  subject  is  omitted — 
they  are,  further,  required  to  be  co-ordinate  or  independent  of 
each  other ;  they  must,  nevertheless,  exclude  all  that  is  foreign, 
or  not  really  involved  in  the  theme.  Reinhard  evidently  ask¬ 
ed  :  ivhy  is  it  important?  The  answers  he  arranged  under  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  heads.  Other  modes  of  discovering 
a  basis  of  division  occur.  If  the  resurrection  of  Christ  is  im¬ 
portant,  the  question  is  equally  natural :  To  whom,  is  it  impor¬ 
tant?  The  answer  informs  us,  during  the  meditation,  (hat 
three  personages  or  distinct  classes  are  here  interested — the  Sa¬ 
vior  himself,  who  rose,  his  disciples,  on  whom  the  work  of  tes¬ 
tifying  concerning  it  to  the  world  devolved,  and  the  hearers  of 
the  gospel  in  all  ages,  to  whom  the  tidings  must  be  of  un¬ 
speakable  importance.  This  view  offers  a  basis  of  division — 
we  adopt  three  heads,  for  this  resurrection  is  important  in  three 
aspects  :  I,  it  demonstrated  the  divine  mission  of  Christ ;  (he 
had  frequently  referred  to  it  as  the  evidence  thereof — it  was  his 
own  triumph — thereby  his  human  nature  attained  glory,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  Heb.  12  :  2,  &c.  ;  in  general,  his  exaltation).  II, 
It  established  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  ;  (their  faith  had  been 
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severely  tried,  e.  g.  Luke  24:  21;  their  fears  previous  to  the 
event;  their  subsequent  boldness  before  all  men  ;  the  heart¬ 
felt  jo}'  with  which  they  could  proclaim  the  name  of  the  risen 
Savior,  &c.)  Ill,  it  edified  the  church  in  succeeding  ages 
(in  the  aspects  in  which  the  New  Testament  presents  the  word 
“edify,”  whence  rich  materials  are  derived.)  Further  reflec¬ 
tion  may  possibly  suggest  that  the  subjects  here  presented 
could  scarcely  be  discussed  satisfactorily  in  one  sermon,  with¬ 
out  burdening  the  hearer’s  memory,  or  overlaying  thoughts 
which,  whenever  introduced,  should  occupy  a  prominent  po¬ 
sition  ;  the  third  head,  though  adapted  to  show  this  importance, 
&c.,  would  unreasonably  prolong  the  discourse,  and  the 
preacher  concludes  to  omit  it,  and  introduce  it  on  another  oc¬ 
casion.  He  seeks  another  basis  for  the  narrower  circle  which 
he  now  describes.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  was  unques¬ 
tionably  important  to  all  who  were  personally  connected  with 
it;  another  glance  reveals  (in  passages  like  Acts  2:  32;  ICor. 
6:  14;  Eph.  1 :  20  ;  Col.  2:  12;  &c.)  the  immediate  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Father.  Three  analogous  heads  now  occur;  the 
resurrection  is  important  as,  I,  an  illustration  of  the  Father's 
love  (or,  as  further  deliberation  may  suggest — of  his  truth  or 
attributes  in  general,  exercised  in  the  event,  and  manifested 
for  the  purpose  of  glorifying  his  name,  or  of  his  Providence, 
&c.)  II,  an  evidence  of  Christ's  power  to  save  (the  possession 
of  which,  Matt.  28:  18,  is  proved  by  the  event — our  faith  in 
which  glorifies  him)  III,  a  confirmation  of  the  faith  of  the 
Apostles ,  (who  could  not  else  have  continued  the  great  work; 
and  the  faith  and  joy  of  believers  in  general,  may  still  be  no¬ 
ticed  appropriately,  even  if  briefly).  The  train  of  thought 
which  the  exordium  is  to  present,  or  the  mode  of  subdividing 
and  discussing  the  heads,  or  the  nature  of  the  application,  may 
possibly  render  it  expedient,  before  the  composition  commences, 
to  reverse  the  order  of  the  heads. 

If  subsequent  examination  should  exhibit  the  first  head  in 
an  unsatisfactory  form,  as  it  does  to  us  at  this  stage,  another 
change  is  suggested.  Why  has  the  resurrection  always  been 
regarded  as  important?  It  assumes  this  character,  both  in 
view  of  God  the  author,  and  also  in  view  of  man,  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  its  benefits.  We  combine  the  first  and  second  heads  in 
the  last  sketch,  and  analyze  the  third,  in  accordance  with  this 
new  basis.  The  resurrection  is  important  as,  I,  an  illustration 
of  the  divine  attributes  (in  which  the  power  and  grace  of 
Christ,  &c. — Providence,  &c.,  are  also  involved,  and  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion  appears  by  implication).  II,  a  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  Christian’s  hope  (his  hope,  derived  from  the 
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word  through  the  Spirit,  founded  on  his  faith,  impelling  to  a 
holy  life,  1  John  3  :  3).  But  here  the  second  head,  even  when 
preceded  by  the  former,  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  meagre  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  importance  of  the  great  event;  the  hearer, 
(unless  many  sub-divisions  do  ample  justice  to  the  theme) 
naturally  feels  dissatisfied  in  his  heart,  if  he  remembers  the 
words  in  the  same  chapter,  verse  IT— 19,  and  has  reason  to  ob¬ 
ject  to  a  statement  which  seems  to  omit  essential  truths.  Anx¬ 
ious  to  be  of  service  to  him,  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our  ability, 
we  seek  another  basis ;  for  instance,  in  the  principle  of  con¬ 
trasts.  What  renders  the  resurrection  of  Christ  specially  im¬ 
portant?  If,  in  itself,  it  is  a  wonderful  event,  other  events 
have  doubtless  occurred,  in  which  the  same  divine  and  glorious 
attributes  are,  in  different  degrees,  revealed.  Thus,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  angels  in  all  their  orders,  is  a  divine  work  of  amaz¬ 
ing  grandeur ;  still,  it  does  not  so  powerfully  awaken  our  emo¬ 
tions  as  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Wherein  lies  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  these  two  divine  processes,  to  both  of  which  the 
adoring  mind  assigns  high  importance?  Have  not  the  angels 
also  entered  into  certain  relations  with  the  human  species,  as 
messengers  of  God  and  as  ministering  spirits?  Unquestiona¬ 
bly,  in  the  last  aspect,  their  creation  is  also  an  event  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  believer.  His  mind  and  heart  discriminate,  how¬ 
ever,  easily  between  the  two  events ;  hallowed  views  and 
feelings  produced  by  the  divine  Spirit  through  the  written 
word,  declare  that  “Christ  is  all,”  Col.  3:  11.  Passages  like 
Eph.  1  :  18-23,  Heb.  1  :  4,  5,  Sec.,  at  once  show  the  incom¬ 
parable  importance  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  in  view  of  its  in¬ 
fluence  and  results,  wherein  we  are  personally  interested. 
This  thought  we  seize ;  the  actual  influence  or  the  results  of 
the  resurrection,  whence  it  derives  its  importance  in  one  aspect, 
and  on  this  basis  we  proceed  to  divide  the  theme.  It  is  im¬ 
portant,  I,  in  extending  our  religious  knowledge  ;  (here  many 
of  the  former  thoughts  seem  appropropriate ;  specially,  the 
exaltation  of  the  human  nature  of  Christ,  clearer  and  fuller 
conceptions  of  the  person  of  Christ,  involving  right  views  of 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  which  is  now  revealed  in  all  its  solemnity 
and  divine  power,  agreeably  to  the  teaching  of  the  church). 
II,  in  establishing  our  faith  in  Christ  (referring  specially  to  the 
divine  mode  by  which  not  only  an  appropriate  atonement  was 
made  for  sin,  but  also  its  acceptableness  demonstrated,  and 
man’s  justification  rendered  consistent  with  God’s  attributes, 
with  a  reference  to  Rom.  4:25).  Ill,  in  confirming  our 
Christian  hopes  (after  discriminating  briefly  between  faith  and 
hope,  the  influence  of  the  latter  on  the  heart  and  conduct,  is 
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also  shown,  with  a  special  reference  to  the  Christian’s  well- 
founded  hope  of  his  own  resurrection.) 

At  this  point  in  our  meditations,  however,  we  become  con¬ 
scious  that  we  have  either  insensibly  moved  from  the  central 
point,  and  illogically  connected  extraneous  matter  with  it,  or 
chosen  a  theme  too  comprehensive  for  one  sermon,  for,  on 
glancing  at  the  last  sketch,  we  perceive  that  the  whole  system 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  ethics  begins  to  appear,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  as  it  stands,  indicating  so  many  ramifications  of  re¬ 
ligious  truth,  imperiously  demands  at  least  one  sermon  for  each 
head,  while  we  desire  to  compress  all  that  is  appropriate  to  the 
main  theme  in  one  sermon.  We  resume  the  process  of  redu¬ 
cing  the  amount  of  materials,  and,  reserving  a  portion  of  the 
most  important  for  other  discourses,  we  apply  a  limit  to  the 
original  theme.  The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  important  in 
many  aspects,  as  our  meditation  has  already  disclosed ;  the 
last  two  heads  indicate  its  importance  in  reference,  especially, 
to  our  moral  nature  ;  here  a  new  basis  occurs.  We  resolve  to 
exhibit  this  importance  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  our  spiritual 
state ,  omitting  the  historical  allusion  to  the  apostles,  as  well  as 
the  reference  to  the  Savior  in  his  own  history,  and,  on  survey¬ 
ing  the  new  basis,  resolve  to  show  the  importance  of,  &c.,  in, 
I,  enlightening  the  mind;  II,  tranquilizing  the  conscience ; 
III,  encouraging  (purifying,  &c.)  the  heart,  and  IV,  rightly 
directing  the  will.  Or,  if  we  enter  another  of  the  many  ave¬ 
nues  which  are  now  disclosing  themselves,  as  we  move  from 
the  central  point,  we  could  adopt  the  outward  life  as  a  basis, 
and  show  the  importance  of,  &c.,  by  exhibiting  its  influence 
on  the  conduct.  I,  it  explains  the  connection  between  this 
life  and  the  life  to  come  (the  idea  is  obvious  ;  the  influence  on 
the  conduct  is  explained  and  proved.)  II,  it  furnishes  power¬ 
ful  motives  to  the  believer  to  follow  after  holiness.  Ill,  it  af¬ 
fords  divine  aid  in  addition  to  the  motives  (specially,  the  spirit 
given  subsequently  to  the  Savior’s  ascension,  as  the  Head  of 
the  church,  John  16  :  7.)  IV,  it  awakens  the  most  animating 
hopes ,  (of  a  future  union  with  Christ,  founded  on  this  glori¬ 
ous  termination  of  his  work,  and  conducting  to  a  holy  life,  1 
John  3  :  3).  On  reviewing  the  progress  now  made,  we  per¬ 
ceive  that  we  have  really  wandered  from  the  original  theme; 
as  no  constraint,  however,  is  imposed  upon  the  preacher,  save 
that  which  the  observance  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  of  correct 
reasoning,  &c.,  impose,  of  which  none  complain,  we  now  con¬ 
clude  our  meditations  by  adapting  the  terms  of  the  spoken  or 
written  theme  ultimately  chosen,  to  the  one  which,  present  in 
the  mind,  really  dictated  the  theme ;  we  announce  the  theme  : 
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The  influence  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  on  the  believer's 
outward  life  (conduct,  conversation)  or  more  simply  ;  on  the 
believer ,  (his  heart,  &c.)  or  another  of  an  analogous  character. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  protract  our  illustration,  although  this 
process  is  by  no  means  completed  at  the  point  at  which  we 
pause  through  fear  of  fatiguing  the  reader ;  other  views,  each 
of  which  will  suggest  a  corresponding  basis  of  division,  con¬ 
formable  to  the  theme  chosen,  or  requiring  a  change  in  its 
phraseology,  will  readily  occur  without  additional  description, 
supplying  the  deficiencies  which  still  remain  in  the  above, 
such  as  the  consideration  whether  the  language  should  not  be  : 
The  influence  of  our  faith  in  the  resurrection,  &c.  Curiosity, 
perhaps,  prompts  us,  after  our  own  meditations  are  concluded, 
to  recur  to  the  sketch  from  Reinhard, given  above;  we  observe 
the  admirable  taste  with  which  he  excludes  all  heads  that 
would  give  a  disproportionate  length  to  the  discussion,  or  any 
of  its  parts  in  particular,  without  precisely  sacrificing  any  es¬ 
sential  point.  Still,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  sermon 
itself,  in  the  printed  volume,  cannot  equal  many  others  from 
the  same  author.  For  a  theme  of  such  gigantic  proportions 
overpowers ;  it  cannot  be  grasped  by  the  mind,  it  can  only  be 
approached  in  the  time  allotted  to  a  discourse.  Doubtless  the 
remarks  made  by  the  speaker,  under  certain  sub-divisions,  were 
so  general  and  brief,  owing  to  the  amplitude  of  the  subject, 
and  the  limited  time  assigned  to  the  delivery,  as  to  give  less 
satisfaction  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  hearer,  who  listened 
when  the  heads  were  announced,  than  he  usually  derived 
from  the  discourses  of  this  remarkable  man. 

After  the  preacher  has  obtained  a  clear  view  of  the  general 
purpose  of  the  sermon  which  he  desires  to  prepare  on  a  certain 
text,  and  perceives  materials  accumulating  during  his  medita¬ 
tions,  he  may  often  facilitate  the  process  which  we  have  now 
described  in  detail,  by  an  early  decision,  in  view  of  existing 
circumstances,  respecting  the  form  of  the  theme,  since  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  the  division  often  becomes  at  once  apparent.  If  he,  for 
instance,  perceives  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  his  regular  hear¬ 
ers  to  neglect  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  decides  on  delivering  a 
sermon  in  reference  to  the  subject,  he  easily  selects  an  appro¬ 
priate  text,  which  may  establish  his  conclusions.  The  obvious 
theme  presents  itself:  The  duty  (obligation)  of  the  Christian 
to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  After  considering  the  spir¬ 
itual  wants  of  his  hearers,  he  perhaps  becomes  aware  that  a 
distinct  statement  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  duty  is  estab¬ 
lished,  is  first  of  all  required.  It  possibly  occurs  to  him  sub¬ 
sequently,  that  many  believe  themselves  to  be  absolved  from 
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the  duty  by  peculiarly  unfavorable  personal  circumstances ; 
still,  he  desires  to  show  that  no  reasonable  grounds  of  exemp¬ 
tion  from  the  performance  of  the  duty  really  exist,  sufficient  to 
justify  that  frame  of  mind,  and  he  is  anxious  to  free  them  from 
their  embarrassments.  He  may  now  adopt  a  simple  basis,  and 
enumerate  the  various  arguments  by  which  the  obligation  is 
made  apparent,  and  under  each  head  or  argument,  answer  the 
ordinary  objections.  If  circumstances  demand  a  more  prom¬ 
inent  notice  of  these  objections,  he  discusses  the  grounds  of 
the  duty  under  the  first  head,  the  difficulties  which  attend  the 
performance,  in  the  experience  of  many,  under  the  second, 
and  the  means  by  the  application  of  which  the  performance 
of  the  duty  may  be  facilitated,  under  the  third,  and  close  with 
an  appropriate  admonition.  Or  if  these  difficulties  and  means 
seem  to  him,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  to  need  less  at¬ 
tention  than  a  direct  and  forcible  statement  of  the  truth  that 
the  duty  of  confessing  Christ  is  one  from  which  none  are  ex¬ 
empted,  he  may  give  the  theme  either  the  form  of  a  question 
(why  is  the  believer  placed  under  obligations  to  partake,  dec.? 
or,  is  it  the  Christian’s  duty  to  partake,  &c.?)  or  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion  (that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  believer  to  partake,  &c.)  and 
in  either  case,  each  of  the  reasons  which  he  assigns  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  head,  and  the  aggregate  will  constitute  the  answer  of 
the  question,  or  the  proof  of  the  proposition;  the  speaker  is 
careful  to  embody  his  thoughts  in  terms  so  expressive  that  two 
or  three,  or  at  most  four  heads,  will  indicate  the  whole.  If  he 
has  reason  to  believe  that  his  hearers  admit  the  duty,  while  the 
special  evil  in  the  case  lies  rather  in  a  general  religious  stupor, 
he  endeavors  to  arouse  them  by  presenting  the  same  subject 
indeed,  but  in  another  form  ;  he  then  designs  not  so  much  to 
explain  a  duty  which  all  admit,  as  to  urge  his  hearers  to  com¬ 
ply  with  it,  by  suggesting  appropriate  motives  :  the  theme  as¬ 
sumes  the  form  :  The  motives  by  which  the  believer  is  influ¬ 
enced  to  partake ,  Again  may  he  select  a  basis  from  sev¬ 

eral  which  occur.  He  may,  first,  explain  these  motives,  sec¬ 
ondly,  indicate  their  sources ,  and  thirdly,  describe  their  char¬ 
acter  (or  their  weight,  &c.)  or,  in  a  more  simple  mode,  and 
according  to  another  basis,  find  them,  according  to  their  class¬ 
es,  first,  in  the  reverence  which  is  due  to  the  Savior  who 
instituted  the  ordinance,  secondly ,  in  the  design  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  itself,  and  thirdly ,  in  the  benefits  which  it  affords,  which 
division  he  adopts  by  glancing  successively  at  th e  founder .  the 
institution  itself ,  and  the  individuals  for  who7n  it  is  intended. 

It  does  not  constitute  a  part  of  our  plan  to  present  any 
sketches  of  which  we  can  speak  in  the  language  of  animad- 
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version  alone.  Still,  one  illustration  may  be  taken  without 
impropriety,  from  Simeon,  whose  “skeletons,5”  we  trust,  will 
yet  be  consigned  to  the  tomb  to  which  they  belong,  and  be 
permitted  to  rest  in  peace.  In  one  of  his  sketches,  which  lies 
before  us,1 2  the  text  is  chosen,  2  Thess.  3 :  1  (“Brethren,  pray 
for  us  that  the  word  of  the  Lord  may  have  free  course,  and  be 
glorified,  &c.55)  and  the  “title55  of  the  sermon  is  :  The  spread 
of  the  Gospel.  The  sermon,  which  the  editor  credits  to  Sim¬ 
eon’s  Horse  Homileticse,  is  intended  to  conform  strictly  to  the 
text.  The  heads  are  :  I,  “what  we  should  desire  for  the  word 
of  God;55  the  answer  is  given:  No.  1.  “that  it  should  have 
free  course,55  and  the  author  enlarges  on  the  subject  of  thecir- 
culation  of  the  scriptures;  a  number  2  does  not  follow.  II, 
“that  it  should  be  glorified.55  This  phrase  is  explained,  and 
the  author  shows  that  the  word  of  God  is  glorified,  “first,  in 
the  conversion  of  sinners,55  and,  “next,  in  the  edification  and 
salvation  of  saints.55  Ill,  “how  that  desire  is  to  be  obtained.55 
“From  God  alone,55  is  the  answer;  hence  the  necessity  of  our 
prayers.  The  sermon  concludes  with,  “1)  a  word  of  admo¬ 
nition,  2)  a  word  of  encouragement.55  No  one  can  deny  that 
this  division  might  allow  of  a  full  explanation  of  the  text,  and 
an  animated  application.  Still,  if  the  sketch  is  correctly  print¬ 
ed  in  the  volume  in  which  we  find  it  (for  we  suspect  that 
Simeon  meant  III  to  be  II,  which  would  give  a  very  different 
aspect  to  the  whole)  the  preacher  would  be  exceedingly  em¬ 
barrassed,  if  after  having  disposed  of  the  first  head,  which 
seems  to  promise  an  explanation  of  the  text,  he  finds  under 
the  second  that  an  essential  portion  had  been  overlooked,  and 
that  the  words  “be  glorified,55  demand  notice.  Should  we 
not  “desire55  this  particular  also,  as  well  as  the  former,  (“free 
course55)?  Is  the  preacher  honest  (omitting  any  notice  of  the 
illogical  and  careless  division)  in  excluding  the  glorification  of 
the  word  from  our  desires?  Besides,  if  the  sermon  is  designed 
to  conform  to  the  text,  the  apostle  surely  does  not  intend  to 
discuss  the  “spread  of  the  gospel,55  but  to  demand  emphati¬ 
cally  the  prayers  of  the  Thessalonians  for  that  well-under¬ 
stood  divine  blessing.  The  theme  should  consequently  rather 

1  We  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  individual  who  first  used  this  unwel¬ 
come  word  in  English  homiietically,  or  in  a  technical  sense.  Even  the  anat¬ 
omist  errs  in  his  application  of  it ;  it  designates,  strictly  speaking,  a  viummy , 
or  a  corpse  that  is  dried,  and  not  the  osseous  system.  The  Germans  use  the 
words  Entwurf Disposition,  &c.,  to  which  our  English  words,  Plan,  Sketch, 
&c.,  correspond. 

2  Theological  Sketch-Book,  or  Skeletons  of  Sermons,  carefully  arranged, 
&.c.  In  three  volumes,  Baltimore,  1844.  We  take  the  sixth  sketch  of  Vol  I, 
which  is  the  furthest  point  we  have  reached  in  examining  the  work. 
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assume  the  form  :  The  apostle’s  admonition  (to  chrrstians)  to 
pray  for  the  spread,  &c.,  and  his  reasons  or  motives  in  giving 
the  exhortation,  its  propriety,  its  claims  to  our  attention,  &c., 
should  be  set  forth,  or,  possibly,  the  following  form  might  be 
ultimately  chosen  :  Our  prayers  for  the  successful  preaching 
of  the  gospel  ;  the  sermon  might  refer,  in  every  sub  division, 
not  exclusively  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  itself,  but  to  the 
prayers  which  the  apostle  asks  for  it.  The  complete  sketch, 
after  the  several  parts  are  adjusted  to  each  other,  would  perhaps 
assume  the  following  form,  while  other  minds  would  devise 
other  forms : 

I.  The  subjects  of  these  prayers  : 

a)  That  the  gospel  may  be  freely  received  by  men — -cc  free 
course.  ” 

b)  And  manifest  effectually  its  divine  power — “  be  glorified.” 

II.  Necessity  of  these  prayers : 

«)  It  arises  from  the  obstacles  to  success  which  the  gospel 
continually  finds, 

b)  And  the  inability  of  men  to  remove  them. 

III.  Character  of  these  prayers  : 

a)  Ardent — to  be  characterized  by  fervor. 

b )  And  believing — characterized  by  faith. 

IV.  Encouragement  to  offer  these  prayers  : 

a)  Derived  from  the  blessed  results  which  follow  the  suc¬ 
cessful  preaching  of  the  gospel, 

b)  And  from  the  efficacy  which  believing  prayer  possesses. 

Conclusion:  The  success  of  the  preached  word  considered 

— 1)  in  the  world,  2)  in  our  own  land,  3)  in  the  congregation, 
4)  or  the  individual  hearer. 

On  collecting  thoughts  for  these  sub-divisions,  we  become 
conscious  of  one  defect  already;  the  second  of  IV  belongs  in 
part  to  the  domain  of  the  second  of  I.  A  change  or  modifi¬ 
cation  of  one  of  them  is  necessary,  or  I,  b)  may  speak  of  the 
gospel’s  power  as  apparent  in  others ,  and  IV,  b)  of  its  power 
which  believers  have  experienced  in  themselves.  Further 
consideration  may  expose  and  correct  other  defects,  and  the 
sketch  with  its  several  subordinate  trains  of  ideas  be  so  arrang¬ 
ed,  as  to  be  remembered  with  ease  when  the  sermon  is  to  be 
delivered. 

It  is  instructive  to  select,  occasionally,  in  this  manner,  from 
the  mass  of  volumes  of  sermons  circulating  in  the  land,  any 
sketch,  and  test  the  value  of  the  principles  of  Homiletics,  by 
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observing  in  the  sermon  chosen,  the  advantages  gained  by 
their  application,  or  lost  by  their  neglect.  Dr.  Porter,  of  An¬ 
dover,  to  whose  work  we  have  already  referred,  was  influenced 
by  the  want  of  a  suitable  text-book  on  Homiletics,  to  publish 
the  lectures  on  the  subject,  which  he  had  been  compelled  to 
prepare  ;  he  appends  five  sermons  intended  to  illustrate  five 
different  classes  of  sermons,  according  to  his  own  distribution 
of  such  addresses.  We  select  the  “  Historical  Sermon”  on 
Dan.  6:  10,  a  text  which,  he  informs  us,  was  suggested  by  a 
sermon  on  it  written  by  Bishop  Horne  ;  he  incidentally  illus¬ 
trates  here,  the  suggestive  character  of  the  present  study.  The 
following  sketch  we  extract  from  the  sermon,  which  is  furnish¬ 
ed  with  a  theme,  heads,  sub  divisions  and  application,  but  no 
exordium,  the  want  of  which  is  only  imperfectly  supplied  by 
the  historical  and  textual  matter  which  furnishes  the  theme. 

“The  subject  which  this  example  (Daniel  continuing  to 
pray  to  God,  unmoved  by  the  king’s  edict)  suggests  for  our 
consideration,  is  Religious  Decision .” 

I.  What  things  are  implied  in  the  character  of  Religious 
Decision? 

a)  It  implies  a  clear  and  steady  perception  of  truth  and  du¬ 
ty- 

b)  Another  ingredient  is  rectitude  of  design. 

c)  Another,  coincidence  of  the  judgment,  the  passions  and 
habits. 

d )  The  last,  trust  in  God. 

II.  What  are  its  practical  operations? 

“  In  illustrating  this  head,  I  shall  refer  to  the  example  of” 
Daniel. 

a)  First,  he  was  eminent  for  his  habits  of  devotion. 

b)  Secondly,  he  was  eminent  for  courage. 

Dr.  Porter  then,  for  want  of  time,  mentions,  after  he  lias 
discussed  this  last  sub-division,  “only  a  few  points  of  reflec¬ 
tion  suggested  by  this  discourse.” 

First,  “  that  worldly  and  skeptical  men  betray  the  weakness 
of  their  own  principles,  when  they  represent  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  as  inconsistent  with  magnanimity.” 

Secondly,  “  that  eminent  usefulness  must  be  founded  on 
stable  piety.” 

In  the  conclusion  he  dwells  on  the  questions: 

a)  What  manner  of  man  ought  a  Christian  to  be  ? 

b)  How  would  you,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  neglecting 
prayer,  have  felt  and  acted,  if  you  had  been  placed  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  Daniel?  <fec. 
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The  matter  here  presented  is  so  excellent,  that  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  the  arrangement  are  easily  overlooked,  and  we  would 
not  propose  to  subject  the  sermon  to  a  homiletical  examination, 
if  it  had  not  been  furnished  as  an  illustration  of  the  correct 
mode  of  applying  the  rules  of  the  science.  The  reader  will, 
possibly,  feel  that  the  absence  of  symmetry  in  the  respective 
proportions  of  the  two  principal  parts,  gives  an  undue  length 
to  the  former,  and  compels  haste  or  excessive  brevity  in  the 
discussion  of  the  second.  Strictly  speaking,  it  seems  as  if  the 
third  sub-division  of  I  is,  in  part  at  least,  anticipated  by,  or 
involved  in  the  first;  such  a  perception ,  &c.,  when  the  terms 
are  properly  weighed,  (“clear”  and  “judgment” — “steady” 
and  “passions”)  is  scarcely  possible  without  the  coincidence , 
&c.,  afterwards  distinctly  presented,  not  as  subordinate  to,  but 
co-ordinate  with  it.  Thus  too,  in  Part  II,  we  might  object 
both  to  the  occurrence  of  certain  features  in  the  two  sub-divi¬ 
sions,  (“courage”  being  less  definite,  perhaps,  than  “a  faithful 
discharge  of  duties,  regardless  of  consequences,”)  and  to  the 
non-occurrence  of  others,  which  may  suggest  themselves  to 
the  reader.  The  chief  defect  which  we  lament,  lies  in  the 
unsatisfactory  discussion  as  a  whole;  the  hearer  is  taught  by 
this  discourse,  not  only  to  esteem  religious  decision ,  but  to 
desire  its  possession.  Ought  not  the  speaker  to  satisfy  the 
want  of  which  he  has  made  his  hearers  conscious?  After 
moving  their  emotions,  and  giving  a  right  direction  to  the  will, 
should  he  not  have  furnished  them  with  a  guide  for  regulating 
their  conduct,  by  indicating  the  scriptural  means ,  by  the  faith¬ 
ful  application  of  which  they  would  acquire  the  grace  of  reli¬ 
gious  decision,  of  which  he  describes  the  nature  and  results? 
To  this  point  he  would  have  been  necessarily  led,  by  propos¬ 
ing  to  present  a  view  of  the  whole  subject  in  its  general  aspects, 
as  far  as  it  stands  in  relation  to  the  hearer.  We  would  dis¬ 
pense  with  homiletical  rules,  if  it  is  the  preacher’s  object  sim¬ 
ply  to  present  an  abstract  view  of  a  subject;  the  homiletical 
basis  of  division  is  designed  to  remind  the  speaker  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  design  of  preaching,  and  enable  him  to  select  from  all  the 
materials  before  him,  precisely  those,  which  in  their  natural 
order  and  logical  combination,  are  best  adapted  to  edify  the 
hearer  and  guide  him  in  the  way  of  life. 

We  have,  however,  become  so  diffuse,  and  entered  so  much 
into  detail,  that  our  space  is  exhausted  by  one  only  of  the  ma¬ 
ny  points  which  we  wished  to  introduce  into  this  article.  If 
any  reader  has  had  patience  to  follow  us  so  far,  we  owe  him 
an  apology  for  dwelling  on  a  subject  regarded  by  many  as  un¬ 
important,  and  even  exposed  occasionally,  when  misunder- 
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stood,  to  animadversion.  Our  apology  we  find  in  the  fact  that 
the  basis  of  division  is  atopic  to  which  comparatively  few  ad¬ 
vert,  and  which  is  consequently  free  from  the  charge  of  trite¬ 
ness  at  least,  even  if  its  value  is  denied.  We  regret,  too,  that 
owing  to  the  space  which  we  have  occupied  in  developing  the 
general  principle,  we  cannot  apply  it  extensively  totheswA 
divisions  of  a  discourse.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that  the  rules 
according  to  which  the  leading  divisions  are  framed,  apply,  by 
parity  of  reasoning,  to  the  sub-divisions ;  although  these  may 
seem  to  be  less  rigid  in  their  demands,  a  failure  to  observe  the 
general  principle  will  impair  their  effect;  the  hearer  will  not 
readily  follow  the  speaker  in  his  progress,  and  his  memory 
will  be  less  able  to  retain  the  substance  of  the  discourse,  which 
is  unquestionably  an  evil  not  beheld  by  the  preacher  with  in¬ 
difference,  if  it  be  in  his  power  to  guard  against  it.  In  select¬ 
ing  an  illustration  as  a  substitute  for  our  own  remarks,  we  pre¬ 
fer  one  which  is  textual ;  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  claims 
of  the  text,  while  we  advocate  the  rights  of  the  theme.  Let 
the  text  be  John  10:  27;  “My  sheep  hear  my  voice,  and  I 
know  them,  and  they  follow  me.”  Let  us,  further,  present 
the  hearer  with  a  theme  which  may  subsequently  recall  to  his 
mind,  as  he  reads  the  passage  in  his  closet,  the  message  which, 
in  the  fear  of  God,  we  endeavored  to  deliver.  In  view  of  the 
pleasing  associations  which  the  Oriental  mind  connected  with 
a  shepherd  and  his  flock,  the  main  proposition  shall  be:  The 
cheerful  view  which  the  Savior  presents  (in  the  text)  of  the 
relation  subsisting  between  himself  and  his  followers.  Three 
heads  are  furnished  by  the  text:  I,  they  hear  his  voice;  II, 
thej'  follow  him;  III,  he  knows  them ;  the  first  and  third 
clauses  are  placed  in  juxta-position,  as  the  subject  or  nomina¬ 
tive  is  the  same  in  both,  and  the  application  of  the  whole  may 
be  facilitated  by  reserving  the  middle  clause  for  the  concluding 
part.  What  basis  of  division  shall  be  adopted  in  the  sub-di¬ 
visions  of  the  three  heads?  We  might,  under  each,  explain 
the  respective  words:  what  is  it  to  hear,  &c?  or  assign  the 
reasons ,  in  answer  to  the  question  :  why  do  they  hear,  &c.  ? 
But  on  testing  this  basis,  we  perceive  that  if  the  heads  are  re¬ 
tained,  we  might  be  led,  under  the  second  head,  to  fatiguing 
repetitions  of  thoughts  appropriate  to  the  first.  A  more  direct, 
simple  and  comprehensive  basis  is,  the  answer  to  the  question  : 
How  do  they  hear,  follow,  6c c.  ?  that  is,  a  description  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  hear,  follow,  and  are  known.  Under  I 
we  find,  on  a  recurrence  to  general  scriptural  doctrines,  that 
thejr  hear  a)  faith,  b)  always,  (watchfulness)  and  c)  gladly 
(the  believer’s  joy  in  God).  Under  II  we  show  that  they  fob 
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low  a)  unweariedly  (growth  in  grace)  b)  conscientiously 
(sense  of  responsibility)  and  c)  gratefully  (they  obey  through 
love).  On  raising  our  eyes  to  the  good  Shepherd,  his  august 
presence  is,  as  we  at  once  perceive,  not  confined  to  a  point  of 
time  in  the  believer’s  existence ;  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  hearer’s  memory,  we  describe  III,  Christ’s  knowledge  of 
his  people  a)  in  all  the  circumstances  of  life  (its  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows)  b)  in  the  closing  hours  of  life  (views  of  eternity,  Sec.) 
and  c)  through  all  eternity  (the  blessedness  of  heaven).  Other 
minds  would  possibly  be  led,  on  preparing  a  train  of  ideas  un¬ 
der  each  sub-division,  to  adopt  either  a  change,  as,  for  instance, 
to  transpose  I  c)  gladly  and  II  c)  gratefully ,  or  to  devise  an 
entirely  different  collection  of  materials.  The  alteration  of 
position  of  the  middle  clause,  might  seem  to  some  an  unneces¬ 
sary  or  unnatural  act.  The  reasoner  resumes  the  study  of  the 
passage  exegetically,  and  may,  ultimately,  adopt  another  di¬ 
vision,  which  will  more  strictly  conform  to  the  deep  meaning 
of  the  words  “hear”  and  “follow.”  The  former  is  referred  to 
the  believer’s  knowledge,  &c.,  the  latter  to  his  action  ;  and  the 
remark  of  the  deeply-seeing  and  devout  Rudolf  Slier  on  the 
passage,1  is  highly  suggestive. 

We  conclude  the  present  article  by  appending  a  few  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  general  subject;  our  selections  from  Reinhard, 
rather  than  from  others,  is  guided  by  the  feeling  which  inclines 
the  exhibitor  of  a  picture  gallery  to  call  the  attention  of  a  dis¬ 
criminating  visitor  to  paintings  by  the  best  master,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  articles,  meritorious  in  themselves,  but  inferior  to  the 
productions  of  an  artist  who  is  unrivaled  in  his  works;  the 
visitor  may  possibly  question  the  accuracy  of  the  judgment  of 
the  exhibitor,  and  prefer  other  magnificent  paintings,  but  will 
not  deny  that  those  to  which  his  attention  was  directed,  are 
also  worthy  of  admiring  and  profound  study.  The  theory  of 
Palmer,  which  is  too  important  to  be  considered  and  illustrat¬ 
ed  at  the  close  of  the  present  article,  may,  possibly,  hereafter 
receive  attention. 


1  “Die  Stimme  des  Herrn  als  Hirtenstimme  horen,  das  allein  ist  das  rechte 
Horen ,  womit  sich  die  Schafe  zu  erkennen  geben.  (Vergl.  Job.  18,  37  und 
Ofi'b.  8,  20).  Horen  und  Nachfolgen  —  das  sind  wohl  die  zwei  grossen  und 
wichtigen  Haupstiicke  auf  seiten  der  Schafe  ;  doch  wird  ja  wirklich  der  Oe- 
bergang  aus  dem  Ersten  in  das  Andre,  die  Beilegung  der  Kraft  zum  Gehor- 
sam  im  Wandel  nur  vermittelt  durch  die  liebende  Versicherung  des  Herrn 
fur  den  Gehorsam  im  Glauben  :  Ich  kenne  dich,  du  bist  mein  i  ” — Stier’s 
Reden  Jesu.  Vol.  4.  p.  511. — The  publishers  of  this  work,  which  is  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  value  in  a  homiletical  aspect  are  busily  engaged  in  supplying  the 
numerous  orders  for  the  second  edition,  and  have  already  transmitted  vol.  IV 
to  this  country. 
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The  first  four  sketches  which  follow,  need  a  word  of  explan¬ 
ation.  According  to  the  well-known  usage  of  the  church  in 
Germany,  &c.,  divine  service  is  held  both  on  Whitsunday  and 
on  the  following  day  ;  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  festival  of 
Easter,  &c.  For  each  day  a  scripture  lesson  is  appointed 
(pericope)  which  is  the  text  prescribed  for  the  sermon  of  the 
day.  When  Reinhard  was  called  to  occupy  the  pulpit  on  two 
successive  festival  days,  he  often  prepared  two  sermons  on  the 
same  general  subject,  and  seems  to  have  assigned  a  high  value 
to  this  continuity  of  the  two  discourses.  The  text  for  Whit¬ 
sunday  is  John  14  :  23-31,  and  for  the  next  day,  John  3  :  16- 
21.  The  first  pair  of  sketches  he,  accordingly,  constructed  on 
the  running  theme:  “Reflections  on  the  origin  of  the  church 
of  Christ  on  earth.”  Each  sermon  has  also  a  subordinate  or 
special  theme  ;  to  these  we  have  prefixed,  respectively,  the 
letters  A  and  B. 

A.  The  manner  in  which  it  originated. 

I.  Pure  in  its  sources  : 

a)  In  the  spirit  in  which  Christ  established  it, 

b)  And  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  apostles  continued  the 
work. 

II.  Extraordinary  in  the  circumstances  : 

a)  Wonderful  events  attended  it, 

b)  The  immediate  results  indicate  the  presence  of  a  special 
divine  influence. 

III.  Exalted  in  itsdesign  :  (the  design  for  which  the  church 
was  established,  namely  :) 

a)  Truth 

b)  And  holiness. 

IV.  Benevolent  in  its  results : 

a)  In  reference  to  the  age  in  which  it  originated, 

b)  And  to  all  succeeding  ages. 

B.  The  influence  which  a  view  of  the  origin  of  the  church 
of  Christ  should  exercise  upon  us  (or  the  advantages  which 
such  a  view  affords.) 

I.  It  serves  to  awaken  the  conscience  : 

a)  For  while  it  reminds  us  of  our  high  vocation, 

b)  It  makes  us  acquainted  with  the  state  of  our  hearts, 

II.  To  confirm  our  faith: 

a)  Alike  in  God’s  providential  care  of  us, 

b)  And  in  the  divine  mission  of  Christ, 
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III.  To  increase  our  zeal  in  the  service  of  God : 

a)  It  reveals  the  elevated  character  of  the  body,  (church) 
with  which  we  are  connected, 

b)  And  the  divine  aid  on  which  we  may,  through  life,  rely. 

IV.  To  animate  our  Christian  hope: 

a)  In  reference,  as  well  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  race, 

b)  As  to  our  own  immortality. 

On  the  festival  of  Whitsuntide,  in  a  subsequent  year,  he 
chose  for  the  two  sermons  on  the  same  texts,  the  general  sub¬ 
ject  :  “  That  at  this  season  we  commemorate  the  noblest  vic¬ 
tory  which  the  truth  ever  gained.”  He  arranged  the  materials 
thus : 

A.  The  proof  of  this  proposition. 

I.  This  victory  was  (of  all  others)  the  most  wonderful : 

a)  Whether  we  regard  the  special  circumstances  chosen, 

b)  Or  the  agents  employed, 

c)  Or  the  means  applied  in  securing  it. 

II.  The  most  beneficial: 

a)  It  was  a  defeat  of  the  scornfulness  of  infidelity, 

b)  Of  the  power  of  superstition, 

c)  Of  the  delusions  of  the  senses. 

III.  The  most  momentous  : 

a)  In  view  of  its  extent, 

b)  Of  its  permanence, 

c)  Of  the  variety  of  its  results. 

B.  The  application  of  this  proposition. 

It  renders  us  important  aid, 

I.  By  establishing  our  faith  : 

a)  In  the  divine  government  of  the  world, 

b)  In  the  divine  origin  of  the  religion  which  we  profess. 

II.  By  affording  a  warning: 

a)  Against  indifference  to  truth  in  general, 

b)  To  the  Christian  faith,  in  particular. 

III.  By  offering  encouragement : 

a)  Alike  in  our  efforts  to  grow  in  grace  ourselves, 

b)  And  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  cause  of  religion 
among  men. 

IV.  By  furnishing  consolation  : 

a)  Amid  all  the  trials  of  life, 

b )  And  in  the  closing  hours  of  life. 
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We  are  not  aware  that  Reinhard  preached  funeral  sermons 
on  particular  occasions;  the  wide  range  of  subjects,  however, 
from  which  he  chose  his  themes,  naturally  afforded  views 
which  would  have  been  appropriate  under  such  circumstances. 
We  cannot  forbear  to  append  a  specimen,  as  the  conclusion 
of  this  article.  The  words  which  suggested  the  thought,  oc¬ 
cur  in  John  16 :  16. 

Theme: — On  the  parting  of  friends,  occasioned  by  death. 

I.  The  light  in  which  it  should  be  viewed  : 

a)  As  a  dispensation  of  God, 

b)  Wherein  he  has  certain  designs, 

c)  And  which  may  become  a  blessing  to  the  enlightened 
believer. 

II.  The  preparations  for  it,  which  duty  requires  us  to 
make : 

a)  Frequent  meditations  on  it  previous  to  the  occurrence, 

b)  A  wise  regulation  of  our  attachment  to  our  friends, 

c)  Diligent  and  habitual  attention  to  every  religious  duty. 

III.  The  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  borne  when  it  occurs  : 

a )  With  devout  self-control, 

b )  With  humble  submission  to  the  divine  will, 

c)  With  cheerful  hope. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

THE  GREAT  WANT  OF  THE  CHURCH— THE  REASON  OF  IT, 

AND  THE  RExMEDY. 

The  Harvest  and  the  reapers.  The  sermon  before  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America ,  6fc.  By  Charles  Petit  Mc- 
Ilvaine,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L.  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episco¬ 
pal  Church  in  Ohio.  New  York  :  Printed  for  the  Conven¬ 
tion  by  Bidlin  6c  Brothers. — 1853. 

The  American  Almanac ,  and  Repository  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge  for  the  year  1854.  Boston:  Philips,  Sampson  6c 
Co.  London:  Sampson,  Low  6c  Co.  Paris:  Hector 
Bossange. — 1S54. 

The  laborers  are  few  !  This  language  of  our  Lord  is  not 
inappropriate,  in  many  respects,  to  the  circumstances  of  our 
world,  at  the  present  moment.  He  made  use  of  it  to  show 
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what  was  then  the  great  want  of  the  church.  We  may  make 
use  of  it  for  the  same  purpose,  and  as  descriptive  of  the  great 
want  of  the  church,  at  the  present  time.  The  fact  which  it 
proclaims,  he  thought  of  enough  importance  to  be  mentioned, 
dwelt  upon,  and  prescribed  for.  Looking  out  upon  the  great 
harvest  field,  opening  immediately  before  him  and  his  chosen 
apostles,  looking  beyond  this,  to  the  whole  world,  which  need 
ed  to  be  reaped  and  garnered  up,  into  the  kingdom  of  God, 
and  then  looking  upon  the  little  company  before  whom  this 
mighty  work  was  opening,  he  gave  utterance  to  this  expres¬ 
sion  :  “  The  laborers  are  few.”  There  is  an  abundant  and 
precious  harvest  of  immortal  souls  waiting  to  be  reaped,  and 
gathered  in  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  But  the  number 
of  reapers,  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation,  is  mournfully 
small. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  this  state  of  things  is  not  confined  (o 
the  period  of  our  Lord’s  earthly  ministry,  or  that  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  followers.  In  some  respects,  there  has  been  a  scarcity  of 
laborers  ever  since  that  period.  There  is  such  a  scarcity  at 
the  present  moment.  One  of  a  somewhat  unusual  character. 
“  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord  God,  that  I  will  send 
a  famine  in  the  land  ;  not  a  famine  of  bread,  nor  a  thirst  of 
water,  but  of  hearing  the  wTords  of  the  Lord.”  All  classes  of 
serious  and  earnest  Christians  admit  the  existing  evil.  Many 
begin  to  forebode,  in  our  own  experience,  as  in  that  of  the 
next  generation,  a  fulfilment  of  this  prophetic  declaration. 
Professors  of  Theological  Seminaries  report  fewer  graduates 
than  they  sent  forth  six  or  seven  years  ago,  to  meet  the  wants 
of  a  population  increased  nearly  one-third  more  upon  its  whole 
number,  since  that  time.  Church  councils,  aud  conventions, 
and  conferences,  and  associations,  tell  us  that  this  deficiency  is 
not  made  up  by  an  increase  of  candidates  studying  for  the 
ministry  privately  ;  that  the  deficiency,  or  rather  falling  oft’  of 
this  latter  class  of  candidates,  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
former. 

c-  The  complaint  of  the  want  of  ministers,”  says  Bishop 
Meade,  of  the  Episcopal  church,  is  universal  through  all  our 
borders.  Amongst  all  denominations  in  our  country,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  ministers  to  the  people  has  been  for  some  years  di¬ 
minishing.  The  population  of  the  whole  land  has  been,  in¬ 
deed,  for  a  long  time,  outgrowing  the  ministry.”  One  of  our 
Presbyterian  Seminaries  graduated,  a  short  time  ago,  some  half 
dozen  students,  to  meet  more  than  ten  times  that  number  of 
vacant  spots  asking  for  ministers,  and  where  they  could  have 
Yol.  YI.  No.  21.  10 
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been  employed  with  immediate  prospect  of  usefulness.  And 
not  long  after,  the  same  disproportion  was  revealed  between 
the  graduated  candidates  and  the  vacant  parishes  of  another 
denomination.  The  special  want  of  the  church,  at  this  day, 
is  not  money,  learning,  ability,  influence,  or  respectability  ; 
but  men.  Nor  is  it  so  much  a  want  in  mere  .numbers  of 
men.  The  efficiency  of  the  present  ministry  would,  perhaps, 
be  increased  by  their  being  decimated.  There  is  a  want  of 
earnest  men,  to  preach  the  word  earnestly,  from  the  love  of  it, 
from  a  love  to  him  who  gave  it,  from  a  love  to  the  souls  which 
he  died  to  ransom  from  destruction.  The  note  of  alarm  mak¬ 
ing  known  this  deficiency,  has  been  clearly  sounded.  All, 
therefore,  are  aware  of  its  existence,  and  the  statements  just 
quoted,  are  only  made,  to  give  definiteness  to  this  fact,  of  which 
all  have  heard,  but  of  which  few  have  any  adequate  concep¬ 
tion.  The  infidel  scoffs,  and  mocks,  and  rejoices.  The  faith¬ 
ful  few  mourn,  and  ask  in  anxious  solicitude:  “Lord,  how 
long?”  But  the  church  is  comparatively  asleep. 

Let  us,  therefore,  endeavor  to  look  clearly  at  this  fact.  We 
address  ourselves  to  you,  reader,  as  to  a  servant  of  Christ. 
Your  profession  implies  that  you  feel,  or  ought  to  feel,  a  deep 
interest  in  this  matter.  Join  with  us  in  earnest  prayer,  before 
you  read  any  further,  that  if  you  possess  such  feeling  of  inter¬ 
est,  it  may  be  increased  ;  that  if  you  have  it  not,  it  may  be 
called  into  existence,  and  perfected.  May  we  not  ask  of  you, 
also,  to  seek  a  blessing  from  on  high  upon  this  effort  for  the 
cause  of  our  common  Master.  Such  a  blessing  upon  it  from 
him,  that  it  may  not  be  a  labor  altogether  in  vain. 

What,  then,  is  this  fact?  “  The  laborers  are  few.”  The 
number  of  efficient  laborers  in  the  ministry,  or  otherwise,  for 
bringing  souls  to  Christ,  is  small.  In  what  respects  is  this 
statement  applicable  to  the  present  condition  of  the  church  and 
the  world  ? 

I.  “  The  laborers  are  few,”  in  comparison  with  the  whole 
work  which  is  placed  by  the  Master  before  his  people  for  their 
performance.  “  The  field  is  the  world.”  Christ  died  for  the 
world,  and  has  left  this  fact  in  charge  with  his  church,  to  be 
proclaimed  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  its  reception.  Hardly 
one-third  of  this  field  has  yet  been  reached  by  the  church,  in 
the  fulfilment  of  her  duty.  And  the  vast  amount  of  baptized 
heathenism,  and  worldlines,  and  ungodliness  to  be  taken  from 
this  third,  will  greatly  heighten  this  comparison.  The  whole 
available  force  of  civilized  Christendom,  brought  into  the  field, 
would  find,  if  disposed  to  work,  abundant  employment.  The 
whole  force  of  real,  that  is,  converted  Christendom,  reasoning 
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upon  mere  human  probabilities,  and  leaving  out  of  sight  the 
divine  promises  of  success  to  faithfulness,  would  be  overwhelm¬ 
ed  in  the  unequal  conflict. 

II.  Again,  “  the  laborers  are  few,”  not  only  as  compared 
with  the  great  harvest-field,  the  world,  but  with  those  portions 
of  it  open  to  Christian  effort,  and,  in  the  Providence  of  God, 
inviting  it.  Great  openings,  in  this  respect,  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  century.  Eighty  years  ago  the  missionary  could 
hardly  find  a  safe  place  for  the  sole  of  his  foot  in  India.  With¬ 
in  a  shorter  period  his  life  would  have  been  in  constant  peril, 
and  his  labors  frustrated  by  the  slavers,  and  native  princes,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Africa;  and  within  a  shorter  period,  still, 
he  was  closely  shut  out  from  China.  British  dominion  in  one 
of  these  countries,  colonies  in  the  other,  and  treaties  with  the 
other,  have  removed  all  these  outward  obstructions.  Mission¬ 
ary  labor  among  the  heathen  inhabitants,  may  be  safely  car¬ 
ried  on.  The  same  openings  to  Christian  effort  present  them¬ 
selves  among  the  aborigines  of  this  continent,  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific,  the  almost  continents  of  Borneo  and  Australia. 
Confining  our  view  merely  to  those  portions  of  our  globe  now 
open  to  the  gospel,  by  their  position  and  circumstances,  asking 
and  praying  for  it,  and  then  contrasting  the  numbers  engaged 
in  the  ministry,  or  preparing  for  it,  with  this,  the  work  waiting 
to  be  done,  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that  “  the  laborers  are 
few.” 

III.  Again,  “  the  laborers  are  few,”  as  compared  with  the 
work  to  be  done  in  Christian  countries :  much  fewer  than  the 
ministerial  lists  would  indicate.  How  many  Romish  Priests 
are  preaching  a  pure  gospel,  or  have  any  conception  of  its 
meaning?  How  many  in  the  South  and  Eastern  churches 
are  in  the  same  deplorable  condition  :  unable  to  do  better,  if 
they  would,  unless  through  purer  instruction.  How  many 
worldly  and  godless  men,  in  Protestant  communities,  are  pro¬ 
fessedly  preaching  what  their  lives,  and  opinions,  and  feelings 
contradict.  How  many  others,  sincere  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
blind  with  ignorance,  and  its  usual  companion,  self-sufficiency, 
are  leading  the  blind,  into  every  form  of  extravagance  and  fa¬ 
naticism.  Every  deduction  suggested  by  these  questions, 
while  it  manifests  the  fewness  of  the  laborers,  reveals,  at  the 
same  time,  an  additional  amount  of  labor  for  their  performance. 
There  are,  doubtless,  exceptions,  but  usually  the  unconverted 
minister  has  an  unconverted  congregation  :  the  majority  of 
them,  if  saved  at  all,  to  be  saved  by  tire  labors  of  some  one 
else.  Let  any  intelligent  reader  bear  in  mind  the  immense 
mass  of  worldliness  and  infidelity  in  Europe,  and  this  country, 
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untouched  by  the  influences  of  a  pure  gospel  ;  let  him  remem¬ 
ber  how  many,  in  Romish  countries,  are  but  little  better  than 
baptized  Pagans;  how  many  are  destitute,  in  Protestant  coun¬ 
tries,  even  of  this  outward  badge  of  Christianity  ;  let  any 
Christian  citizen  of  this  country  especially  note  the  immense 
tide  of  vicious,  depraved,  and  ignorant  immigration  annually 
flowing  in  upon  us,  the  destitute  and  thinly  settled  portions  of 
our  native  population,  the  rapidity  of  increase  with  both  of 
these  classes,  let  him  bear in  mind  (he  hundreds  and  thousands 
in  our  large  cities,  into  whose  dens  of  vice,  and  infamy,  and 
destitution  no  missionary  has  ever  found  his  way,  and  he  will 
need  no  argument  to  prove  the  comparative  fewness  of  Christ’s 
faithful  ministers:  will  not  need  to  be  told  that  “the  laborers” 
for  the  benefit  of  these  numberless  ignorant  and  miserable 
ones,  “are  few.” 

IV.  Again,  “the  laborers  are  few,”  as  compared  with  the 
actual  demand  made  by  organized  congregations,  or  who  are 
prepared  so  to  be,  and  are  asking  from  church  authorities  and 
councils  for  ministers  to  render  their  organization  complete. 
Two  startling  facts,  illustrative  of  this  point,  have  already 
been  mentioned.  They  may  be  multiplied  to  almost  any  ex¬ 
tent,  and  from  almost  every  denomination  of  Christians.  There 
is  not  only  a  want  of  missionaries  for  the  heathen,  at  home 
and  abroad,  but,  in  many  cases,  for  Christian  people  desiring 
their  instruction.  We  do  not  enter  upon  the  question  whether 
any  Christian  community  should  allow  itself  to  remain  in  this 
state;  whether, as  in  apostolic  times,  some  one  of  their  own 
number  should  not  recognize  his  providential  call,  and  be  set 
apart  for  this  necessary  work.  We  simply  state  the  fact  as  it 
is:  that  there  are  many  organized  churches  without  ministers, 
and  many  that  only  need  ministers,  and  have  more  than  once 
asked  for  them,  to  perfect  such  organization.  What  a  fact  to 
reflect  upon,  when  we  remember  the  last  command  of  our 
Lord,  and  the  obligation  upon  his  church  to  preach  the  gos¬ 
pel,  not  only  to  her  members,  or  to  those  in  her  immediate 
limits,  but  to  “every  creature.” 

V.  Again,  “the  laborers  are  few,”  as  compared  with  those 
who  are  laboring  in  other  callings.  There  are  no  vacancies, 
of  any  long  standing,  in  the  political  world.  There  is  no  de¬ 
ficiency  of  candidates  in  the  medical,  mercantile,  legal,  or 
other  honor-seeking  or  money-making  professions.  Every 
village  of  any  importance  has  its  one  or  more  of  physicians 
and  lawyers  waiting  for  practice.  And  every  large  city  counts 
its  scores  who  have  become  superannuated  in  thus  waiting ; 
who  have  unwillingly  eaten  the  biead  of  idleness  until  they 
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have  grown  gray  with  disappointed  and  heart  sickening  ex¬ 
pectation.  The  gold  of  California  and  Australia  finds  no 
want  of  laborers  to  gather  it :  these  laborers  being,  in  many 
instances,  the  very  elite  of  the  rising  generation.  No  mercan¬ 
tile  speculation  which  promises  to  pay,  stands  still  for  want  of 
men  or  money  to  carry  it  on.  No  gift,  either  of  the  people  or 
of  the  government,  is  without  its  multitude  of  eager  appli¬ 
cants.  Every  commission  in  the  army  and  navy  is  not  only 
filled  without  difficulty,  but  when  thus  filled  to  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  of  one  applicant,  is  so  to  the  chagrin  and  disappointment 
of  others.  It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  extravagant  to  say  that 
the  disappointed  candidates,  in  any  one  of  these  pursuits,  if 
converted  men  and  earnest  preachers  of  the  gospel,  would 
more  than  fill  the  deficiency  in  the  home  demand  for  ministers 
in  our  country.1 * * *  “The  children  of  this  world  are  wise  in 
their  generation.’5  "What  would  be  thought  if,  in  any  of  these 
professions,  a  deficiency  like  that  in  the  ranks  of  the  ministry 
should  be  exhibited.  If  these  laborers  were  few,  would  it 
not  indicate,  and  be  recognized  as  indicating  diseased  or  mor¬ 
bid  action,  in  some  part  of  the  body  politic? 

Thus  far,  in  our  view  of  the  scarcity  of  laborers,  we  have 
seen  cause  mainly  for  regret  and  lamentation.  It  would  be  a 
sad  state  of  things  for  our  world,  if  these  were  the  only  aspects 
under  which  this  deficiency  could  be  manifested.  It  might 
be  a  source  of  grief,  and  lamentation,  and  earnest  prayer  and 
effort  to  the  church  under  the  same  supposition.  But  this 
supposition,  by  no  means,  comes  up  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 
If  this  were  so,  the  church  would  be  blameless.  She  might 
regret,  but  would  have  no  cause  for  penitence  and  humiliation, 
in  view  of  the  present  state  of  things.  As  it  is,  however, 
there  are  such  causes.  “  The  laborers,”  again,  “are  few,” 

4  I.  In  comparison  with  the  available  material  to  be  found 
in  the  church,  the  baptized  sons  and  daughters  of  Christian  fa¬ 
thers  and  mothers,  capable  of  being  influenced,  and  prepared 
for  this  work.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say  exactly  what 
should  be  the  returns,  in  any  Christian  family  or  congregation, 
of  faithful,  prayerful  effort,  directed  to  this  object.  Calcula- 

1  Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  seen  a  statement  in  the  Xational  Intel¬ 

ligencer,  to  the  effect  that  there  are  one  thousand  applications  on  file  in  the 

Navy  Department,  for  the  position  of  Midshipman.  The  majority  of  them, 
of  course,  to  be  disappointed  in  getting  in  at  all.  And  of  those  who  get  in, 

a  very  large  number  to  remain  stationary  in  their  profession,  and  become 
gray  upon  a  salary  ranging  between  $300  and  $750,  The  whole  number  of 
Theological  students,  reported  in  the  different  Seminaries  for  1552-3,  io  a 

small  traction  over  thirteen  hundred. 
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(ions  of  this  kind,  as  in  those  of  mortality,  or  the  effect  of  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  medical  treatment,  or  the  annual  rate  of  in¬ 
crease  in  a  population,  can  only  be  made  over  broad  surfaces, 
and  as  inclusive  of  a  considerable  length  of  time.  And  yet, 
without  aiming  at  such  exactness,  we  can  reach  a  practical  re 
suit  that  is  sufficiently  mortifying.  Some  fifteen  years  ago,  it 
was  computed  by  Dr.  Baird,  that  there  were,  in  our  Evangel¬ 
ical  churches  in  America,  near  three  millions  of  communicants. 
Making  a  rough  estimate,  this  number  may  be  divided  into 
five  hundred  thousand  families.  Multiplying  this  by  the  av¬ 
erage  of  households,  we  shall  have  two  millions  of  children, 
one  million  of  the  male  sex  under  Christian  influence,  either 
of  parents  or  guardians.  While,  as  the  result,  we  have  a  list 
of  about  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred  of  working  clergy, 
teachers  and  professors,  local  preachers,  drones,  superannuated 
and  incapables;  and,  as  mentioned  a  little  further  back,  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  candidates  for  the  ministry.  But 
dropping  this  method  of  reaching  a  result  as  one  too  unsatis¬ 
fying  in  its  character,  the  reader  can  easily  satisfy  himself,  upon 
this  point,  by  his  own  observation.  How  many  congregations 
of  forty,  fifty,  or  even  one  hundred  families,  have  been  in  ex¬ 
istence  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  without  sending  a  single 
one  of  its  young  men  as  a  candidate  for  the  work  of  the  min¬ 
istry?  Do  you  not  know,  Christian  reader,  of  scores  of  Chris¬ 
tian  families,  in  which  sons  and  daughters  are  raised  and  edu¬ 
cated  for  the  world,  and  from  whom  the  world  receives  its 
warmest  votaries?  Is  it  not  the  exception,  rather  than  the 
rule,  that  even  the  converted  sons  of  Christian  parents  devote 
themselves  rather  to  the  ministry  than  to  the  profession,  the 
farm,  the  merchandize,  or  the  arena  of  political  contest?  It 
has  been  said,  and  we  believe  truly,  that  there  is  power  in  any 
community  to  make  what  it  will  of  its  young  men.  Specially 
is  this  the  case  where  the  moulding  influence  begins  in  child¬ 
hood  and  infancy.  What,  then,  must  we  think  of  this  humil¬ 
iating  deficiency?  The  question  commends  itself  to  every 
Christian  parent,  and  pastor,  and  instructor  of  youth,  as  one  of 
the  highest  importance.  It  is  not,  indeed,  to  be  anticipated 
that  every  child  of  Christian  parents,  or  even  every  converted 
child  of  such  parents,  should  enter  the  ministry.  But  ought 
the  disproportion  to  be  so  great?  Ought  there  to  be  so  few 
laborers  for  God  and  the  good  of  men,  so  many  in  the  service 
of  self  and  of  this  world  ? 

VII.  Last  of  all,  “  the  laborers  are  few/’  not  only  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  available  material,  in  the  children  of  Christian 
families,  but  as  compared  with  the  actual  membership  of  the 
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church.  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  there  are,  at  least,  four 
young  men  to  every  hundred  communicants.  This  will  give 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  Christian 
young  men,  from  whom  ministerial  recruits  may  be  enlisted: 
about  four  times  the  number  of  those  of  all  kinds,  and  all  ages 
on  the  clerical  lists  of  our  country,  and  ninety  times  the  num- 
her  of  our  theological  students.  Nor  is  it  merely  to  young 
men  that  we  must  look  in  instituting  this  comparison.  We 
believe  that  there  is  an  erroneous  and  mischievous  sentiment 
prevalent  upon  this  subject,  which  is  keeping  some  of  our 
most  efficient  laymen,  at  middle  age,  or  beyond  it,  especially 
those  with  households,  from  this  work.  A  worldly  idea  of  the 
ministry,  that  of  regardingit  as  a  mere  profession — one  son  be¬ 
ing  the  heir,  another  in  the  army,  another  in  the  church — if  it 
did  not  originate,  has  greatly  strengthened  this  false  impression. 
Our  Lord  did  not  choose  his  first  ministers  entirely  as  young 
men,  or  as  men  unencumbered  with  families.  Nor  does  such 
seem  to  have  been  the  case  with  his  apostles.  And  yet,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  there  were  specially  weighty  reasons  in  the  exi¬ 
gences  of  that  period,  for  confining  his  work  to  this  class;  to 
the  young,  the  single,  and  unencumbered.  The  risks,  hard¬ 
ships,  and  privations  were  much  greater.  There  are  many 
Christian  laymen,  not  among  the  young,  who  may  draw  a  prac¬ 
tical  inference  from  this  fact.  There  are  many  such  laymen, 
at  this  moment,  like  Peter  or  Barnabas,  at  middle  age,  or  be¬ 
yond  it,  with  families,  who  yet,  like  these  eminent  servants  of 
Christ,  possess  peculiar  qualifications  for  the  work  of  the  min¬ 
istry.  Men  who,  in  the  ten,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty  years  of  life 
yet  remaining,  would  do  more  than  nine-tenths  of  those  who 
begin  earlier,  and  labor  longer  in  the  same  undertaking.  Men 
who,  in  many  cases,  have  acquired,  by  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-men,  and  otherwise,  an  aptness  for  this  work,  who  could 
not  have  been  obtained  in  any  other  way.  Taking  this  por¬ 
tion  of  available  material  into  the  account,  we  see  still  more 
clearly  the  great  deficiency.  A  deficiency  of  that  character 
which  implies  unfaithfulness,  which  shows  that  the  church  is 
not  wanting  in  means,  but  in  will  and  heart  to  strive  for  the 
honor  and  glory  of  her  Master. 

Thus  far,  we  have  seen  the  deficiency,  going  upon  the  sup¬ 
position  that  our  lists  of  the  clergy  include  only  those  who  are 
sufficiently  at  work,  and  that  these  are  equally  distributed. 
But  this  supposition  is  not  consistent  with  the  real  facts  of  the 
case.  There  must  be  a  further  reduction  on  the  score  of  inef¬ 
ficiency,  worldliness,  false  doctrine  in  the  ministry  itself,  which 
will  greatly  increase  this  deficiency.  Then,  again,  it  must  be 
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borne  in  mind  (bat  labor  is  unequally  distributed :  many 
villages  and  towns  needing  only  one  or  two  clergymen, 
having  the  services  of  one  of  every  denomination,  and,  as  a 
natural  effect  of  this,  depriving  many  of  the  thinly  and  newly 
settled  rural  districts,  and  the  overcrowded  masses  of  the  vicious 
tand  poor  in  the  large  cities,  of  ministerial  service  altogether 
Remembering  these  further  deductions  to  be  made,  and  we 
need  no  argument  to  show  us  that  “the  laborers  are  few.” 

II.  The  Reason. 

And  now  the  question  comes  up :  what  is  the  reason  or 
cause  of  this  deficiency?  Why  does  such  a  state  of  things 
exist  ?  An  important  step  in  the  wTay  of  removing  an  existing 
evil,  is  to  find  out  its  cause.  If  we  would  have  a  permanent 
cure,  we  must  begin,  not  with  the  plaster,  but  with  the  probe: 
clean  out  the  wound  first,  and  then  anticipate  the  healing  pro¬ 
cess.  Before  attempting  to  give  the  answer  to  these  questions, 
it  may  be  well  to  glance  at  one  or  two  reasons  or  answers, 
which,  although  sometimes  given,  do  not  really  meet  the  diffi¬ 
culty. 

I.  “  The  laborers  are  not  few,”  from  any  want  of  importance 
in  the  work  itself,  or  from  the  fact  that  it  is  of  less  importance 
now  than  when  our  Lord  first  made  use  of  this  language.  It. 
is  not  only  in  itself  the  noblest  and  most  elevating  employment 
in  which  man  can  engage,  but  one  of  the  most  stringent  ne- 
cessity,  of  the  highest  conceivable  importance.  What  can  be 
a  more  grateful  employment  than  that  of  serving  God  in  his 
earthly  sanctuary,  of  saving  souls,  of  comforting  the  desolate, 
the  widow,  the  orphan  and  the  afflicted?  What  employment 
can  be  dictated  by  a  higher  and  more  urgent  necessity,  than 
that  of  snatching  immortal  souls  as  brands  from  the  burning? 
These  souls  are  as  precious  now,  as  when  our  Lord  was  upon 
earth.  WTe  are  as  much  benefited  as  were  the  first  preachers 
of  Christianity,  in  striving  for  their  salvation.  And  God  is  now, 
no  less  than  then,  glorified  by  the  obedience  of  his  creatures, 
and  dishonored  bv  their  rebellion. 

II.  “  The  laborers  are  not  few  ”  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
any  release  from  the  original  obligation  resting  upon  the  church, 
for  making  the  gospel  known  among  men.  The  command  : 
“  go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture,”  was  applicable,  in  some  respects,  as  well  to  all  classes 
of  christians,  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  as  to  the  apostles.  Nor 
is  it  less  so  to  the  whole  church  at  the  present  moment.  His 
promise  of  being  with  his  church  and  ministers  until  the  end 
of  the  world,  is  based  upon  their  obedience  to  this  command. 
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And  the  great  reason  upon  which  this  command  and  all  these 
promises  rest,  that  of  alL  power  being  given  to  him,  the  right¬ 
ful  owner.*’  is,  and  ever  will  be  unchangeable. 

III.  “  The  laborers  are  not  few,”  from  the  fact  that  there 
are  overpowering  obstructions  to  success,  either  in  the  work  it¬ 
self,  or  in  the  present  circumstances  of  human  society.  The 
work  itself  has  been  going  on  already  for  eighteen  centuries: 
always  successful  when  undertaken  in  the  right  spirit.  Human 
souls,  under  the  simple  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  may 
be,  have  been,  and  are  now  being  converted  to  God:  have 
been  thus  converted  from  the  most  debasing  influences  of  vice, 
ignorance,  and  false  religion.  The  success  of  the  past  is  a 
guarantee  for  the  success  of  earnest  and  faithful  effort  in  fu¬ 
ture.  x4nd  so,  also,  as  to  the  outward  obstructions  presented 
in  the  state  of  society,  whether  in  heathen  or  Christian  coun- 
tries:  they  are  not  greater  than  those  which  have  already  been 
met  and  overcome.  They  are  not  in  fact  as  great.  The  fa¬ 
cilities  for  preaching,  and  influencing  men  for  good,  in  Chris¬ 
tian  countries,  are  hourly  increasing.  And  there  has  never 
been  so  favorable  a  season  for  labors  among  the  heathen.  The 
missionary  has  so  often  proved  a  protector  to  commerce,  that 
commerce  willingly  extends  to  him  protection  in  return.  [Men 
of  the  world,  who  care  little  for  the  gospel  as  a  hope  of  salva¬ 
tion.  or  as  a  moral  restraint  upon  themselves,  are  yet  glad  to 
see  its  restraints  upon  others.  Instead  of  every  thing  being 
against  the  gospel,  as  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  the  current,  even 
of  worldly  sentiment,  is  in  its  favor. 

IV.  “  The  laborers  are  not  few,”  because  sufficient  provi¬ 
sion  is  not  usually  made  for  the  comfortable  support  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  We  have  blushed  to  hear  clergymen  them¬ 
selves  give  this  as  a  reason  ;  and  held  down  our  head  in  shame, 
when  such  a  thing  was  done  in  an  ecclesiastical  council,  with¬ 
out  a  rebuke,  or  expression  of  disapproval,  from  the  delegates 
there  assembled.  Suppose  that  Paul  or  Peter  had  argued  in 
this  way,  or  had  been  influenced  by  such  reasons?  Where 
would  have  been  our  Christianity*  ?  The  support  of  the  min¬ 
istry  is,  indeed,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  of  the  most 
slender  character.  But  has  it  ever  been  much  more  abundant  ? 
Is  it  not  better  now  than  in  some  earlier  periods?  If,  as  we 
think  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  there  is  a  radical  defect  farther 
back,  we  shall  find  that  these  two  facts,  a  want  of  ministers  to 
fill  existing  vacancies,  and  a  wantof  adequate  support  to  those 
already  laboring,  both  proceed  from  the  same  source,  and  not 
one  of  them  from  the  other.  What  that  source  is,  we  shall 
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indicate  in  its  proper  place.  But,  assuming,  as  we  must,  that 
Christianity  is  what  it  was  in  apostolic  times,  and  that  it  de¬ 
mands  as  much  from  its  preachers  and  followers  now,  as  it  did 
then,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  regard  this  as  an  excuse  or  rea¬ 
son  for  the  present  stale  of  things.  Jt  may,  and  does  keep  out 
some  who  had  better  be  kept  out.  But  it  will  have  but  little 
influence  upon  those  who  are  inwardly  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  this  great  duty. 

In  none  of  these  causes,  therefore,  does  this  fact  of  ministe¬ 
rial  scarcity  find  its  origin  or  explanation.  The  work  is  now, 
as  ever,  of  the  most  elevated  character,  of  the  utmost  import¬ 
ance,  of  the  most  absolute  necessity:  not  less  so  now  than  it 
was  eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  The  obligations  to  its  per¬ 
formance  are  not  at  all  diminished.  The  inward  difficulties 
have  not  increased,  those  which  are  outward  have  lessened. 
The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  work  it¬ 
self,  in  the  material  to  be  wrought  upon,  or  in  the  Lord  who 
commands  it  to  be  done.  We  have  but  one  other  place  in 
which  to  look  for  this  explanation  :  and  there  it  will  be  found. 
It  must  he  looked  for  in  the  church.  The  professed  people 
of  God  have  not,  in  this  matter,  come  up  to  their  obligations. 
While  every  thing  outside  of  the  church  is  propitious,  and 
while  within  it  there  is  an  abundance  of  material,  both  of  men 
and  money,  if  employed  in  prayerful  dependance  upon  divine 
grace,  to  bring  about  a  millenium  before  the  close  of  this  cen¬ 
tury,  there  is  actually  a  deficiency  of  ministers  to  meet  the 
demand  at  home  :  to  meet  the  calls  of  those  who  are  willing 
to  pay  for  the  gospel,  not  as  a  necessity,  but  as  a  luxury. 

Now,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  fact  should  be 
understood.  We  should  not  only  know  of  this  scarcity,  but 
where  it  originates,  and,  if  possible,  how  it  thus  originated. 
Thus  far  we  have  seen  the  evil,  and  we  have  located  it.  Our 
business  now  is  with  the  manner  in  which  it  originates,  and  is 
perpetuated.  What,  therefore,  do  we  find  in  the  church,  as 
aiding  us  in  this  investigation  ? 

I.  One  of  these  facts  which  presents  itself  to  the  most  casu¬ 
al  observer,  is  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  religious  in¬ 
terest  in  that  class  and  sex  upon  which  the  church  is  depend¬ 
ent  for  her  ministerial  laborers.  There  is  a  disproportionately 
small  number  of  male  professors  of  religion.  Especially  is 
this  remark  true  in  reference  to  the  young.  The  Christian, 
mother,  through  the  influence  of  daily  association  and  intima¬ 
cy,  leads  the  impressible  daughter  into  the  paths  of  peace  and 
of  piety.  While  the  sinful  example  of  the  father  is  no  less 
powerful  in  moulding  the  equally  impressible  son  to  his  own 
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moral  image  of  ungodliness.  In  many  Christian  communities 
a  want  of  personal  piety,  instead  of  being  .regarded  by  young 
men  as  a  cause  of  shame  and  humiliation,  is  rather  looked 
upon  as  one  of  pride  and  self  complacency.  Even  when 
some  regard  is  felt  for  religion,  it  is  kept  to  ourself,  shuffled 
out  of  sight,  as  little  said  of  it  as  possible  :  such  regard  being 
identified  with  the  idea  of  superstitious  weakness.  We  thus 
sometime  find  young  men  scoffing  at  the  dearest  convictions 
of  the  mothers  who  bore  them,  treating  these  convictions  as 
the  vagaries  of  weak  and  ignorant  superstition,  and  then  prid¬ 
ing  themselves  upon  their  unnatural  baseness.  Nor  is  this 
perverted  sentiment  confined,  as  to  its  power  of  doing  mischief, 
to  those  by  whom  it  is  cherished  or  openly  avowed.  Like  all 
the  prevalent  sentiments  of  a  class,  it  is  communicable.  It  is 
shared  by  many  of  the  worldly,  who,  in  words,  disclaim  it ; 
and  it  sometimes  exerts  a  portion  of  its  mischievous  influence 
even  upon  the  young  Christian.  Many  are  thns  deterred  from 
taking  as  decided  a  stand  in  religion  as  is  incumbent  upon  them, 
in  their  position.  The  quantity  of  choice  material  for  this 
work,  either  of  young  or  middle  aged  men,  inside  of  the  church, 
is  disproportionately  small.  But  in  this  small  number  there  is 
a  still  smaller  one  of  courageous,  decided,  and  single  hearted 
disciples;  of  men  who  are  ready  to  confess  their  Master  upon 
all  occasions:  to  do  it  in  that  position  which  has  ever  been  the 
chosen  point  of  sneer,  and  gibe,  and  scoff  to  the  witling  and 
the  skeptic,  the  Christian  ministry. 

II.  But  this  evil  must  find  its  origin  in  something  further 
back.  Especially  is  this  the  case,  where  these  young  men  are 
the  children  of  Christian  parents.  The  crying  sin  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  of  the  households  of  our  country,  is  the  open  and  utter 
disregard,  in  many  cases,  of  all  Christian  discipline  and  subor¬ 
dination.  The  children  of  American  freemen,  who,  of  all 
others,  ought  to  be  taught  to  govern  themselves,  and  who  can 
only  be  thus  taught  by  being  governed,  are  not  only  allowed 
to  be  their  own  masters  and  mistresses  before  they  come  to  years 
of  capability,  but  also  to  be  the  rulers  of  their  weak  and  mis¬ 
guided  parents.  And  the  effect  of  such  sinful  folly,  is  just 
now  what  it  ever  has  been,  from  the  beginning  of  creation,  and 
what  it  ever  will  be  to  the  end  of  time:  the  unchecked  devel¬ 
opment  of  a  depraved  nature,  children  of  Christian  parents  not 
brought  up  in  wt  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,’'* 
but  allowed  to  grow  up  in  the  spontaneous  exercise  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  native  depravity  and  ungodliness.  Where  there 
are  Elis  to  bring  up  families,  there  also  will  there  be  Hopbnis 
and  Phinehases.  The  males  under  such  tuition,  of  course, 
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suffer  most.  Their  temptations  are  not  only  greater,  from  dif¬ 
ferences  in  education,  in  other  respects,  from  their  more  imme¬ 
diate  contact  with  worldly  action  and  sentiment,  from  the  fact 
too,  that  they  are  under  much  less  restraint  than  the  other  sex, 
in  matters  of  outward  propriety.  What  would  blast  the  rep¬ 
utation  of  one  sex,  is  overlooked,  or  treated  as  a  venial  sin  in 
the  other.  In  fact,  young  men  are  often  practically  taught 
that  they  are  expected  to  “  sow  their  wild  oats,”  or  more  truly 
thorns,  before  they  settle  down.  That  is,  they  must  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  enjoy  the  world  for  awhile,  before  they  give  it  up;  to  in¬ 
dulge  their  sinful  and  pleasure-loving  inclinations,  before  they 
engage  in  the  service  of  God :  to  do  this  in  fact,  as  preparatory 
for  such  service.  And  the  end  of  all  this  is  just  what  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  past  experience  of  the  world  lead  us  to 
anticipate.  They  reap  as  they  sow,  both  parents  and  children. 
The  parents  see  their  harvest  in  a  household  of  ungodly,  infi¬ 
del,  and  sometimes  openly  vicious,  and  scoffing  sons.  And 
those  sons  reap  no  less  surely,  a  harvest  of  sin  and  misery, 
both  here  and  hereafter.  And  the  church  suffers,  both  in  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  her  membership.  Many  who  ought 
to  be  in  her  fold  as  supporters,  and  leaders,  never  enter  it.  And 
of  those  who  do,  many  have  been  so  dwarfed  and  stunted, 
both  in  their  growth  and  in  their  capability  of  growing,  that 
they  are  barely  able  to  live  as  private  Christians  ;  if  they  enter 
the  ministry,  they  either  disgrace  it  by  inefficiency,  or  do  but 
little  towards  the  performance  of  its  proper  duties. 

III.  But  this  state  of  things,  this  evil  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  while  originating  partly  in  the  cause  just  men¬ 
tioned,  does  not  find  in  this  its  full  explanation.  This  expla¬ 
nation  is  still  further  back.  Children  are  sinfully  left  to  the 
impulses  of  their  own  evil  hearts,  as  they  grovv  up,  because 
they  are  not  dedicated  aright  to  God,  in  the  beginning.  Their 
baptismal  obligations  are  two  frequently  assumed  under  the 
single  idea  that  the  eternal  safety  of  the  child  may  be  secured. 
The  promises  which  they  then  make,  when  fulfilled,  and  the 
obligations  there  assumed,  wThen  recognized  by  the  child  at 
years  of  moral  agency,  as  personally  binding  upon  himself, 
are  regarded  as  having  nothing  more  in  view  than  his  own  es¬ 
cape  from  hell,  or  attainment  of  heaven.  The  fact  that  he  is 
given  to  God,  that  this  gift,  in  the  terms  of  the  deed,  is  made 
without  reservation,  that  to  do  God’s  work,  and  advance  his 
glory,  and  obey  his  will,  is  the  great  business  of  his  life,  these 
facts,  involved  in  his  baptismal  dedication,  have  never  been 
acted  upon,  or  even  distinctly  realized.  There  is  a  desire,  of 
course,  in  the  bosom  of  every  parent,  dictated  by  natural  affec- 
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tion,  and  shows,  in  common  with  the  impenitent,  that  his  or 
her  child  may  secure  the  bliss  of  eternal  life.  But  little  be¬ 
yond  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  selfishly  working  out  their 
own  salvation,  is  ever  thought  of,  or  placed  before  the  minds  of 
their  children.  Some  interest  is  thus  felt  in  their  spiritual  wel¬ 
fare,  but  not  enough,  nor  altogether  of  the  right  kind.  The 
question  of  personal  dedication  to  God — whatever  may  be  the 
profession  to  the  contrary — is  treated  as  one  of  subordinate  and 
secondary  importance.  Days  of  carefulness,  and  nights  of 
sleeplessness,  are  expended  in  the  consideration  of  their  earthly 
welfare,  their  earthly  education,  position  in  society  or  in  busi¬ 
ness,  pursuit  of  future  interest,  reputation,  or  success  in  litera¬ 
ture,  science,  or  politics.  The  great  question  of  the  child’s 
future  Christian  course,  the  importance  of  a  decided  Christian 
character,  of  his  Christian  activity  and  usefulness,  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  mode  in  which  he  can  be  taught  to  serve  God,  to  benefit 
his  fellow-men,  and  secure  his  own  highest  welfare  for  time 
and  for  eternity,  is  disposed  of  in  a  few  moments  ;  with  a  few 
vain  regrets,  perhaps,  that  they  themselves,  or  their  children, 
take  so  little  interest  in  subjects  of  so  much  importance.  The 
decided  conversion  of  these  children  to  God  and  his  service,  is 
not  anticipated,  and  prayed,  and  striven  for:  and  as  a  natural 
consequence,  does  not  often  take  place.  They  are  practically 
taught  that  religion  is  not  the  main  and  paramount  business  of 
life  ;  that  even  if  it  be  so,  it  is  confined  to  the  matter  of  their 
own  personal  salvation.  And  the  result  corresponds.  The 
majority  pay  no  attention  to  religion  whatever:  put  it  aside 
for  every  thing  else  which  claims  attention,  or  put  it  off  until 
“a  more  convenient  season,”  which  is  hoped  and  looked  for, 
in  the  far  distant  and  indefinite  future,  of  unemployed  leisure. 
While  the  ministry  who  do  pay  some  attention  to  this  matter, 
go  no  further  than  what  concerns  their  own  safety.  Beginning 
with  this  low  and  inadequate  conception  of  the  Christian  call¬ 
ing,  even  when  most  sincere,  they  fall  far  short  of  what  is  in¬ 
volved  in  their  profession.  The  church,  as  from  the  cause 
just  before  mentioned,  thus  loses  a  large  majority  of  the  young, 
of  young  men  especially,  who  ought  to  be  in  her  fold.  While 
those  who  really  enter,  have  been  taught  to  take  the  lowest 
possible  stand  consistent  with  their  escape  from  eternal  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  are  almost  perfectly  ignorant  of  those  pure  and  elevating 
motives  which  give  force,  and  vigor,  and  breadth  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  character.  How  many  spiritual  paralytics  in  the  church, 
to  be  “saved  as  by  fire,”  perhaps  not  saved  at  all,  could  trace 
their  inefficiency  and  worthlessness  to  the  cause  which  has  been 
indicated.  They  are  vigorous,  active,  and  energetic  in  all  oth- 
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er  respects.  But  they  are  inefficient  and  cold  hearted  in  doing 
(he  work  of  the  Lord.  And  when  that  work  is  one  which, 
like  that  of  the  ministry,  involves  harassing  care  and  labor, 
with  no  returns  in  wealth,  or  personal  aggrandizement,  the  la¬ 
borers  offering  for  it,  are  very  few.  So  far  from  being  educated 
for  this  work,  they  have  been  educated  vs.  it:  in  views  and 
maxims  which  would  deter  them  from  its  performance,  and 
lead  them  to  look  upon  others  who  act  differently  from  them¬ 
selves,  as  visionary,  if  not  fanatical. 

IV.  But  there  is  something  still  further  back.  These  con¬ 
tradictions  and  inconsistencies  can  admit  of  but  one  explana¬ 
tion.  And  we  merely  cheat  the  church,  and  delude  ourselves, 
and  skim  over  a  wound  which  ought  to  be  opened,  when  we 
refuse  to  look  this  explanation,  and  the  fact  upon  which  it 
rests,  fairly  and  honestly  in  the  face,  or  stop  at  some  secondary 
cause  of  this  existing  deficiency.  It  is  no  doubt  important  for 
us  to  know  some  of  these  secondary  causes ;  to  see  in  what 
manner  they  are  operating.  It  is  well  for  parents  to  be  remind¬ 
ed  that  their  children  have  not  been  dedicated  to  God  in  good 
faith,  and  according  to  the  terms  of  the  dedication  ;  that  there 
is  a  want  of  sufficient  interest  in  that  part  of  religion  which 
has  to  do  with  the  extension  of  Christ’s  kingdom  amongst 
men  ;  that  religion  is  too  frequently  confined,  both  in  contem¬ 
plation  and  in  act,  to  the  effort  of  securing  individual  salva¬ 
tion.  But  if  we  know  thus  much  intelligently,  we  know 
something  more.  We  know  that  the  only  satisfactory  explan¬ 
ation  of  these  facts,  is  alow  prevailing  sentiment  and  standard 
of  duty,  such  as  can  only  coexist  with  a  low  tone  of  Christian 
character,  in  Christians  of  all  classes.  Such  facts  as  have  been 
mentioned,  do  not,  and  cannot  arise  out  of  mere  mistake, 
want  of  information,  or  mere  differences  of  opinion.  “  Out  of 
the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,”  and  the 
hand  doeth,  spontaneously  and  gladly,  to  the  honor  of  the 
Master.  Abundance  of  grace,  if  in  the  heart,  will  overflow; 
will  work  out,  in  some  way  or  other;  will  be  manifested  to 
the  glory7  of  God,  to  the  benefit  of  man.  Where  we  see  a 
contradiction  between  a  man’s  profession  and  his  life,  there  are 
but  two  modes  of  explaining  it.  He  is  either  a  hypocrite  and 
self-deceiver,  or  he  occupies  the  position  of  one  whose  reason 
is  convinced,  while  his  heart  is  not  at  all,  or  but  slightly  affect¬ 
ed.  We  may  say  that  the  reason  of  Christendom  is  fully  con¬ 
vinced,  but  that  its  affections  are  slightly  moved  :  not  at  all 
aroused  to  the  overwhelming  importance  of  its  own  rational 
convictions.  Let  the  great  heart  of  the  church  feel  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  what  its  reason  has  long  since  decided,  and  all  will 
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soon  be  right.  Here  is  the  explanation.  Christian  parents  do 
not,  like  Hannah,  give  their  children  as  a  glad  free-will  offer¬ 
ing  to  God,  because  they  are  not  possessed  of  Hannah’s  love 
and  gratitude.  Christian  children  do  not  yield  themselves  un¬ 
reservedly  to  the  Lord  who  bought  them,  because  they  do  not 
appreciate  that  love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge:  that 
love  of  Christ  to  the  sinner  which  passeth  all  human  compre¬ 
hension,  that  responsive  love  to  Christ,  in  the  bosom  of  the 
consciously  redeemed  sinner,  which  realizes  the  incapability 
of  any  return,  but  devout  gratitude  and  thanksgiving.  A  want 
of  vital  piety,  of  decided  Christians  and  decided  ministers,  in 
many  cases  a  want  of  converted  Christians  and  converted  min¬ 
isters,  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  difficulty.  Whatever  may 
be  said  of  exceptional  cases — the  more  noble  because  they  are 
so — it  cannot  be  denied  by  any  intelligent  observer,  that  the 
prevalent  tone  of  Christian  feeling  and  sentiment,  in  regard  to 
this  matter  of  dedication  to  God  in  the  ministry,  especially  to 
the  missionary  work,  or  where  the  person  gives  up  flattering 
prospects  of  an  earthly  character,  is  most  lamentably  low, and 
not  only  unjustifiable,  upon  scriptural  grounds,  but  utterly  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  controlling  influence  of  a  majority,  or  even 
a  respectable  minority  of  high-toned  and  decided  Christian 
disciples.  When  the  traveller  in  Alpine  regions  allows  him¬ 
self  to  yield  to  the  influence  of  cold,  so  far  as  to  indulge  in 
slumber,  his  destruction  is  imminent;  is  certain,  if  there  be  no 
providential  interposition  to  rouse  him,  and  force  him  onward. 
So  is  it  with  the  Christian  life,  individually  or  collectively. 
Spiritual  slumber,  brought  on  by  coldness,  is  the  prelude  to 
spiritual  death.  There  are  too  many  in  this  state  of  slumber : 
the  process  of  sleep  and  of  freezing  going  on  simultaneously. 
If  we  can  rouse  these,  elevate  the  standard  of  Christian  activi¬ 
ty,  impress  upon  Christians  a  sense  of  their  obligations  to  glo¬ 
rify  their  ascended  Master,  this  scarcity  in  the  ranks  of  the 
ministry  will  soon  disappear.  There  will  be  no  want  of  min¬ 
isters  when  the  church  is  made  up  of  an  active,  earnest,  and 
single-hearted  laity.  Nor  would  there  be  a  present  deficiency 
of  such  a  laity,  if  the  existing  ministry  were  faithful.  It  is 
useless  to  attempt  to  lay  the  blame  of  this  deficiency  upon 
any  one  class.  The  very  nature  of  the  fault  makes  it  evident 
that  all  classes  are  implicated.  A  want  of  vital  piety  in  all 
parts  of  the  Christian  body,  is  the  palsying  influence  which  is 
withering  and  drying  up  what  must  ever  be  the  strong  right 
arm  of  the  church — an  abundant  supply  of  effective  ministe¬ 
rial  laborers. 
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And  here  we  see  the  explanation  of  a  fact,  to  which  we  have 
already  made  allusion  :  the  inadequate  support  of  the  Christian 
ministry.  “  The  laborers  are  few/’  because  there  is  a  want  of 
vital  and  earnest  piety  in  the  church,  leading  the  disciples  of 
Christ  to  enter  upon  his  work,  in  this  sphere  of  duty.  And 
the  support  of  these  few  laborers  is  miserably  inadequate,  in 
some  instances  no  support  at  all,  from  the  very  same  cause, 
the  absence  of  that  vital  piety  which  would  lead  the  church 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  ministerial  labor,  and  to  keep 
those  engaged  in  it  from  the  pinchings  of  abject  poverty.  We 
have  heard  of  various  schemes  by  which  this  deficiency  in  the 
ministerial  ranks  is  to  be  filled.  One  of  these  would  procure 
adequate  salaries,  so  as  to  make  the  young  men  of  our  land 
feel  that  they  are  not  really  leaving  ail  for  Christ,  when  they 
give  up  the  prospects  of  a  lucrative  profession,  and  enter  upon 
his  service  in  preaching  the  gospel.  Another  would  establish 
a  church  University  in  each  of  our  various  denominations,  and 
provide  abundant  means  for  educating  all,  especially  the  indi¬ 
gent,  who  may  desire  to  give  themselves  to  the  ministry  of  re¬ 
conciliation.  Another  would  raise  the  standard  of  ministerial 
scholarship,  particularly  in  that  now  necessary  department  of 
ministerial  preparation,  the  physical  sciences.  All  very  im¬ 
portant.  But  do  not  these  well  intentioned  schemers  see  that 
there  is  just  the  same  difficulty  in  carrying  out  their  schemes, 
that  there  is  in  regard  to  this  existing  numerical  deficiency? 
That  the  difficulty  in  each  and  in  every  case  rests  upon  the 
same  foundation.  If  it  be  a  want  of  vital  and  earnest  piety, 
which  prevents  Christians  from  entering  the  ranks  of  the  min¬ 
istry,  will  not  the  same  want  neutralize,  and  bring  to  confusion 
all  these  other  schemes?  If  the  church  will  not  give  the  ma¬ 
terial,  can  any  scheme  for  educating,  elevating,  or  sustaining 
the  existing  or  probable  material,  be  of  any  real  value?  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  church  be  sufficiently  roused  to  meet 
this  one  universal  want,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
will  she  not  spontaneously  meet  all  these  others?  We  are 
carried  back,  in  every  case,  to  the  same  evil.  And  until  that 
evil  be  understood,  and  removed,  we  have  no  hope  that  these 
different  plans,  however  good  under  other  circumstances,  will 
now  come  to  any  thing.  These  other  things,  the  miserable 
support  of  the  ministry,  their  inadequate  preparation,  the  in¬ 
sufficient  provision  for  the  support  and  education  of  indigent 
candidates,  are  not  causes  of  the  scarcity  of  which  complaint 
is  made.  They  are  common  effects,  with  that  scarcity  flowing 
from  the  same  cause.  There  is  a  deficiency  of  real  piety, 
both  in  quantity  and  in  quality  ;  a  want  of  single-hearted  de- 
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volion  to  Christ,  and  his  work,  in  all  classes.  This  is  the  only 
satisfactory  explanation  of  any  one  of  these  difficulties.  \\  hile 
it  explains  one,  it  explains  all.  Nor  can  any  partial  expedient 
be  of  avail,  until  this  common  and  wide-spread  cause  of  mis¬ 
chief  be  seen,  understood,  repented  of,  prayed  over,  and  honest¬ 
ly  resisted  and  overcome. 

III.  The  Remedy. 

What  is  this?  Is  it  at  our  command?  And  if  not  so,  al¬ 
together,  how  far?  What,  under  divine  aid,  can  we  do? 
What  must  we  do  towards  the  removal  of  this  evil  and  defi¬ 
ciency  from  our  sphere  of  influence? 

I.  We  must  be  deeply  humbled  before  God.  Our  Savior  told 
his  disciples  to  pray  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  would 
send  forth  laborers.  This  direction  we  would  never  forget. 
But  there  is  a  spirit  to  be  cherished  in  the  offering  of  our  pray¬ 
ers,  under  the  present  emergency,  which  it  is  specially  impor¬ 
tant  to  bear  in  mind.  It  should  be  prayer  deepened  in  its 
character  by  repentance  and  self-condemnation.  We  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  circumstances  in  which  a  church,  faithful  like  that  at 
Philadelphia  or  Smyrna,  to  the  extent  of  its  power,  might  of¬ 
fer  such  prayer,  simply  in  view  of  the  destitution  of  others, 
and  without  any  conviction  that  the  cause  of  such  destitution 
was  to  be  found  in  their  own  unfaithfulness.  But  no  such 
feeling  of  innocence  can  now  be  properly  indulged.  Self  ex¬ 
cuse,  under  present  circumstances,  is  a  bad  sign,  as  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  character,  of  him  who  offers  it.  And  we  are  persuaded 
that  those  who  are  least  culpable,  will  be  the  most  ready  in 
their  assent  to  our  conclusion.  It  is  our  own  fault  and  sin,  as 
Christians,  not  the  extra  opposing  influences  of  human  society, 
savage  or  civilized,  that  this  state  of  things  is  in  existence.  If 
we  do  not  feel  thus  humbled,  we  should  pray  for  grace  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  be  so.  It  is  a  cause  of  shame  to  the  church,  and  to 
each  one  of  its  members,  that  the  ranks  in  her  ministry  are 
not  well  filled ;  that  they  are  not  well  filled,  both  as  to  quanti¬ 
ty  and  to  quality;  that  in  either  of  these  respects  there  is  a 
want  of  laborers.  The  individual  church  member  should  feel 
self-condemned  and  humbled,  that  he  has  not  more  faithfully 
used  the  privileges  of  his  church  membership.  And  the  church 
should  be  no  less  humbled  and  abased,  that  her  collective  spir¬ 
it  and  influence  have  not  incited  such  member  to  duly.  Un¬ 
less  we  abase  ourselves  in  respect  to  this  matter,  before  God, 
we  shall  not  be  exalted.  Unless  we  confess  with  shame  and 
confusion  of  face,  that  our  own  sinful  inconsistency,  and  cold- 
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ness,  and  worldliness  of  spirit,  have  helped  to  bring  about  this 
deficiency,  we  have  no  good  reason  to  hope  for  its  removal. 
We  must  endeavor,  by  honest  self  examination,  to  find  out 
where  we  have  sinned.  And  being  truly  penitent  in  view  of 
such  sin,  we  shall  be  best  preserved  from  its  commission  in  fu¬ 
ture. 

II.  But  this  humbling  of  ourselves  in  penitential  contrition 
before  God,  must  be  accompanied  by  something  else  :  by  hon¬ 
est  resolutions  of  amendment.  If  this  scarcity  be  the  fault 
and  sin,  as  well  as  the  misfortune  of  the  church,  it  must  be 
remedied  by  the  repentance  and  reformation  of  the  offending 
party.  As  it  is  placed  in  our  power  to  sin,  so  also,  under  di¬ 
vine  grace,  it  is  placed  in  our  power  to  find  the  remedy  :  this 
remark  being  as  applicable  to  each  member  individually,  as  to 
the  whole  church  collectively.  One  and  all,  we  are  called  up¬ 
on,  not  only  to  humble  ourselves  before  God,  to  ascertain  how 
far  we  have  been  guilty  of  the  sin  of  helping  to  produce  this 
evil,  but  also  diligently  to  find  out,  and  use  such  means  as  may 
bring  about  a  change.  None  are  exempt  from  obligation  to 
the  performance  of  these  duties.  The  most  obscure  and  hum¬ 
blest  Christian,  if  in  earnest,  may  make  his  influence  felt ;  may 
bring  down  upon  the  church  the  richest  showers  of  divine 
grace  and  blessing.  No  earnest  effort  or  prayer  is  entirely 
wasted  and  lost  when  put  forth  in  singleness  of  heart  for  the 
advancement  of  Christ’s  kingdom.  Every  Christian  must  ask  : 
“Lord  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?”  Must  answer  consci¬ 
entiously,  and  act  accordingly  :  “Curse  ye  Meroz,  because 
he  came  not  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty.” 
“  Cursed  is  every  one  that  doeth  the  work  of  the  Lord  deceit¬ 
fully.” 

But  while  such  may  be  the  duty  of  Christians  of  all  classes, 
there  are  special  aspects  under  which  this  duty  may  present 
itself  to  particular  classes.  To  some  of  these  we  may  now 
address  ourselves. 

I.  Christian  pastors  have  a  special  field  of  duty  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  So  far  as  they  are  able,  they  should  produce  and  keep 
up  in  the  minds  of  their  hearers,  a  feeling  of  interest  in  this 
subject.  There  is  a  natural  and  constant  temptation,  both  to 
minister  and  people,  to  limit  Christian  effort  to  their  own  circle; 
to  provide  themselves  with  all  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of 
religion,  and  then,  with  a  feeling  of  self-complaeency,  as  if 
some  good  work  had  been  performed,  to  rest  perfectly  satisfied. 
This  temptation  should  be  specially  guarded  against  by  the 
Christian  pastor.  The  majority  of  his  hearers  depend  upon 
him  for  information  on  these  subjects,  and  for  a  proper  direc- 
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tion  to  their  efforts  and  labors  of  love.  And  however  it  may 
be  with  some  few  exceptions,  will  not  go  beyond  his  limit  in 
their  performances.  He  should,  therefore,  be  fully  awake  to 
the  extent  of  the  present  deficiency:  where  there  is  material 
in  reach,  should  use  all  proper  means  to  enlist  it  in  the  service 
of  the  Master.  Let  him  place  the  wants  of  the  church  and 
the  world  before  his  hearers;  let  the  young  be  faithfully  told 
that  they  have  been  given  to  God,  that  as  professed  Christians, 
they  have'  given  themselves  to  God,  are  therefore  bound  to  do 
his  work  wherever  needed  ;  let  parents  be  told  to  give  up  their 
sons  and  daughters  for  the  work  of  the  Lord  ;  let  all  be  made 
to  understand  that  they  are  not  their  own,  that  they  have  been 
purchased  by  Christ  to  himself  with  his  own  precious  blood, 
and  great  progress  will  have  been  made  to  the  removal  of  the 
existing  deficiency.  While  the  blame  of  this  does  not  wholly 
rest  upon  the  ministry,  they  doubtless  have  their  full  portion. 
And  until  they  are  fully  awake  and  at  work,  there  is  but  little 
hope,  humanly  speaking,  of  any  great  change  for  the  better. 
The  flock  may  be  induced  to  follow.  But,  in  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  cases,  it  certainly  will  not  lead. 

II.  Christian  parents,  too,  have  a  most  important  sphere  of 
duty  in  this  matter ;  are  under  the  most  sacred  obligation  not 
merely  to  avoid  placing  obstructions  in  the  way  of  their  off¬ 
spring,  as  is  sometimes  sinfully  done,  when  these  children  are 
desirous  of  serving  God  in  the  courts  of  his  sanctuary,  but  to 
encourage  and  help  them  forward  to  such  desires  and  resolu¬ 
tions.  That  son,  the  pride  of  your  heart,  who  would  give  up 
all  for  Christ,  may,  if  your  feelings  of  vanity  are  gratified, 
take  a  lofty  position  among  his  fellow  men.  He  may  mount 
the  topmost  round  of  the  ladder  in  his  profession  :  may  adorn 
the  halls  of  science,  the  seat  of  justice,  the  legislative  cham- 
ber,  or  the  councils  of  the  executive.  His  earthly  success  may 
afford  delicious  incense  to  your  pride  and  self  complacency,  to 
the  last  moment  of  your  earthly  existence.  Yes,  he  may  do 
all  this  !  And  yet  his  life  may  be  a  perfect  failure,  in  the  worst 
and  most  terrible  meaning  of  that  expression.  He  may  die, 
at  the  last,  perfectly  wretched,  and  hopelessly  wrecked,  as  to 
the  interests  of  his  immortal  nature.  May  not  only  be  crip¬ 
pled  and  injured  as  to  his  Christian  character,  which  indicated 
the  path  of  duty,  but  through  the  influence  of  these  eart  hly 
pursuits,  may  lose  that  character  altogether.  Let  none  of  these 
too  common  obstacles  be  put  in  the  way  of  your  children. 
Rather  let  all  means  be  employed  to  turn  their  hearts  and  minds 
in  this  direction.  “  I  have  lent  him  unto  the  Lord,”  was  the 
language  of  a  mother  in  Israel,  in  regard  to  her  first  born  ;  “  I 
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have  lent  him  unto  the  Lord  :  as  long  as  he  liveth  he  shall  be 
lent  unto  the  Lord.”  How  frequently  has  such  a  vow  been 
registered  on  high  :  God  working  in  his  providence,  by  his 
gifts,  and  the  influences  of  his  spirit,  to  bring  about  a  fulfil¬ 
ment.  Parents  have  a  great  work  to  do  in  fitting  and  sending 
forth  laborers  into  the  Lord’s  harvest-field.  It  is  a  work  which 
may  involve  sacrifice  of  earthly  prospects,  and  earthly  interests, 
which  may  demand  prayer,  self-denial,  and  constant  exertion. 
But  it  is  a  work  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  our  world,  by 
the  command  and  the  example  of  our  ascended  Master:  a 
work,  moreover,  which  none  but  Christian  parents  can  success¬ 
fully  accomplish. 

III.  Christian  children,  too,  have  a  special  question  of  duty 
presenting  itself,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  for  their  con¬ 
sideration.  Every  young  person  dedicated  to  God  in  the  sea¬ 
son  of  childhood,  should  ask,  am  I  living  in  accordance  with 
this  vow,  which  has  been  registered  on  high?  There  may  be, 
in  the  bestowal  of  peculiar  gifts  and  means,  a  ministerial  call 
to  many  a  young  man,  who  will  live  and  die  in  sin  ;  and  who 
will  be  judged,  among  other  things,  for  neglect  of  that  call, 
on  the  great  day  of  manifestation.  The  fact  that  children  of 
Christian  parents  do  not  personally  assume  their  baptismal  ob¬ 
ligations,  does  not  leiease  them,  in  any  whit,  from  their  fulfil¬ 
ment.  And  when  the  ten  talents  of  learning,  powers  of  per¬ 
suasion,  of  argument,  or  illustration,  which  can  so  well  be  laid 
out,  and  living  in  interest  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God,  are 
wasted,  the  receiver,  according  to  the  amount,  will  be  held  ac¬ 
countable.  And  if  this  be  so  with  the  impenitent  children  of 
Christian  parents,  specially  is  it  so  with  those  who  have  person¬ 
ally  assumed  their  baptismal  obligations.  It  may  not  be  the 
duty  of  every  young  Christian  to  enter  the  ministry.  But  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  such  an  one,  seriously  and  conscientiously, 
to  ask  and  determine  whether  he  should  or  not.  The  number 
thus  employed  is  much  smaller  than  it  should  be.  Failure  in 
duty,  in  this  respect,  also,  by  those  who  in  education  and  abil¬ 
ity  are  the  elite  of  the  church,  has,  in  many  cases,  opened  the 
doors  of  the  ministry  to  the  infirm  and  the  incapable.  The 
church  has  thus  been  injured,  positively  as  well  as  negatively. 
There  is  a  great  work  upon  the  young  Christians  of  our  gene¬ 
ration  ;  a  great  void  in  the  ranks  of  the  ministry,  which  they 
alone  can  fill.  Other  classes  may  do  much,  but  if  this  class 
be  not  aroused,  and  excited  to  faithful  dischargeof  duty,  the 
Master  will  still  continue  to  be  mocked  by  enemies,  and  wound¬ 
ed  in  the  house  of  his  professed  friends. 
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IV.  But,  as  before  mentioned,  this  work  is  not  necessarily, 
in  its  personal  performance,  confined  to  the  young.  The 
Christian  converted  to  God,  at  middle  age,  or  even  later,  may 
be,  of  all  others,  the  man  best  fitted  for  ministerial  usefulness. 
The  healer  of  human  bodies  may  become,  and  from  the  very 
experience  of  his  former  profession,  the  skilful  healer  of  souls. 
The  pleader  for  temporal  interests  and  possessions  may  become, 
and  like  the  physician,  from  the  very  experience  of  his  former 
profession,  a  more  effective  pleader  for  the  interests  of  the  soul, 
for  those  treasures  and  possessions  which  are  eternal.  The 
mere  fact  that  one  is  settled  in  life,  that  he  has  studied,  or  be¬ 
gun  the  practice  of  a  profession,  or  any  important  avocation,  is 
no  sufficient  proof,  although  too  frequently  regarded  as  such, 
that  Providence  is  not  calling  him  to  another  of  more  useful¬ 
ness,  self-denial,  and  exertion.  Especially  does  the  subject 
present  itself  to  this  class,  during  such  a  season  as  the  present. 
If  the  young  men  of  the  past  generation  had  been  faithful, 
there  would  now  be  little  lack.  May  not  the  middle-aged 
layman  be  now  called  upon,  in  the  providence  of  God,  to 
make  up  for  this  deficiency?  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency, 
and  it  may  be,  the  delinquencies  of  his  own  youth,  and  early 
manhood. 

V.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  all  this  will  come 
to  nothing,  if  another  instrumentality  be  not  recognized.  “Pray 
ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  will  send  forth  laborers  into 
the  harvest.”  This,  after  all,  is  our  great  dependence,  in  the 
effort  of  bringing  souls  to  the  knowledge  of  God.  The  Lord 
of  the  harvest  must  be  entreated  for  the  life  giving  influences 
of  his  holy  spirit.  These  influences  must  besought,  not  only 
to  open  the  way  and  bless  the  efforts  being  made,  but  to  excite 
others:  to  arouse  and  awaken  the  church  from  its  dreams  of 
selfishness  and  worldly  indulgence.  They  must  be  sought  to 
give  all  classes  of  Christians  a  distinct  and  vivid  perception  of 
the  great  work  before  them,  of  the  transcendent  value  of  that 
work,  of  the  welfare  of  immortal  millions  depending  upon  its 
performance.  This  influence  of  the  spirit  is  needed  to  induce 
every  member  of  the  church  to  ask  this  question,  Lord  what 
wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?  And  not  only  to  ask  it,  but  in  the 
clear  light  of  eternity  to  give  it  an  honest  answer,  to  follow  up 
that  answer  by  a  consistent  and  decided  course  of  action. 
“  Pray  ye  the  Lord  of  the  harvest,”  that  out  of  his  church  he 
will  raise  up  and  send  forth  laborers.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  he  ordinarily  accomplishes  this  object.  He  may  indeed 
strike  down  a  Saul  of  Tarsus  in  his  wickedness,  and  send  him 
out  to  preach  that  gospel  which  he  formerly  opposed  and  per- 
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secuted.  He  may,  indeed,  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  unre¬ 
generate,  by  a  strong  sense  of  the  miseries  and  necessities  of  a 
dying  world,  and  thus  lead  them,  by  a  desire  of  benefiting  oth¬ 
ers,  to  a  knowledge  of  (heir  own  need  ;  to  faithful  effort,  as 
well  for  their  own  salvation  and  the  glory  of  God,  as  for  the 
benefit  of  (hose  around  them.  Such  miracles  of  mercy  God 
may,  and  sometimes  does  work.  His  most  usual  mode,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  awaken  his  people,  to  send  forth  his  laborers  from 
among  these  people.  For  such  an  awakening  we  should  ear¬ 
nestly  and  habitually  seek  in  our  prayers.  Let  the  church  of 
Christ  be  thus  aroused  and  purified,  let  the  Lord  of  the  har¬ 
vest  send  down  upon  it  the  showers  of  divine  grace  and  bless¬ 
ing,  a  spirit  of  increased  prayer  and  supplication  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  and  extension  of  his  kingdom,  and  ere  long  we 
may  anticipate  an  abundant  increase  in  the  number  of  the  la¬ 
borers.  Prayer  offered  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  heart  being  put,  for  the  moment,  in  lan¬ 
guage;  the  uttered  prayer  giving  definiteness  to  the  desire, 
and  in  the  utterance  increasing  its  intensity  ;  prayer  of  this 
kind  will  always  be  productive  of  something  else.  He  who 
thus  prays,  sincerely  and  earnestly,  that  laborers  may  be  sent 
into  the  harvest,  will  be  induced  either  to  go  himself,  or  to 
contribute  of  his  time  and  means  to  interest  and  send  out  oth¬ 
ers,  to  sustain  and  encourage  those  who  have  already  gone  out 
upon  the  same  errand  of  mercy. 

But  who  will  pray?  If  the  explanation  which  we  have 
suggested  be  the  proper  one,  and  this  existing  evil  go  down  to 
the  very  foundation  and  root  of  personal  religion,  in  those 
whom  we  urge  to  pray,  how  can  we  hope  that  our  call  will 
have  any  effect?  We  are  well  aware  of  this  difficulty.  And 
we  have  little  hope  that  prayer  of  any  account,  “  effectual, 
fervent  prayer  that  availeth  much,”  will  be  offered  by  the  large 
majority  of  Christian  professed  people,  until  they  have  seen 
their  sin,  have  been  deeply  humbled,  confessed,  and  repented 
of  it,  truly  in  the  sight  of  God.  It  must  be  emphatically  the 
prayer  of  penitence  and  self-reproach,  and  self-condemnation. 
And  nothing  but  a  general  conviction  of  delinquency  will  lead 
to  such  prayer  being  offered.  In  our  call  to  prayer,  therefore, 
we  would  not  hide  from  ourselves  nor  from  our  readers,  that 
there  are  but  few  who  will  respond,  but  few  who  are  enough 
in  earnest  so  to  do.  It  is  this  mournful  fact  which  has  made 
the  call  necessary.  And  yet,  if  we  move  at  all,  this  must  be 
the  first  step.  If  the  large  majority  are  heedless  and  indiffer¬ 
ent,  as  to  this  great  want  of  the  church,  all  are  not  so.  If  the 
many  hear  the  call  to  prayer  and  humiliation,  and  imniedi- 
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ately  forget  it,  there  are  a  few  by  whom  it  is  remembered  and 
laid  to  heart.  “Those  few  that  fear  the  Lord  and  really  call 
upon  his  name,”  should  now  begin  to  speak  one  to  another ; 
to  see  their  work  in  this  crisis;  to  look  to  the  Lord  of  hosts  for 
strength  and  victory.  There  is  ever  “a  remnant  according  to 
the  election  of  grace.”  The  seven  thousand  who  scorn  to 
bow  the  knee  to  the  contemptible  Baal  of  money,  scientific  or 
literary  reputation,  political  or  social  advancement,  will  never 
be  wanting  to  the  spiritual  commonwealth  of  Israel.  In  the 
darkest  days,  and  most  depressing  seasons,  there  are  some  few 
who  are  faithful ;  who  are  prepared  to  respond  to  such  a  call 
as  is  made  in  the  language  of  our  Master.  Humanly  speak¬ 
ing,  here  is  our  hope.  Let  those  who  really  fear  the  Lord,  and 
think  upon  his  name,  speak  often  one  to  another,  and,  like¬ 
wise,  with  one  accord  speak  to  him,  and  he  doubtless  will 
hearken  ;  will  not  only  spare  them  when  he  makes  up  hi& 
jewels,  but  will  bless  others  through  their  supplications.  Let 
the  few,  then,  who  are  in  earnest,  who  are  humbled  by  a 
knowledge  of  prevailing  worldliness,  and  of  a  Master’s  name 
thus  dishonored,  let  these  pray  to  this  Master  for  an  increase 
of  laborers.  Ten  righteous  men  would  have  saved  Sodom! 
One  good  man  stood  between  the  living  and  the  dead  in  the 
camp  of  Israel,  and  the  plague  was  stayed.  And  w7ho  shall 
say  what  is  impossible,  to  those  of  whom  we  have  been  speak¬ 
ing,  concentrating  their  prayers  upon  this  great  object.  “  The 
effectual  fervent  prayer  of  a  righteous  man  availeth  much.” 
And  never  is  it  more  available  than  when  occupied  for  the 
spiritual  good  of  man,  the  advancement  of  Christ’s  kingdom. 
Our  way  of  relief  is  through  a  revival  of  religion  in  the 
church.  This  must  come  through  an  abundant  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  God  in  sovereign  grace,  may  vouchsafe  such 
an  outpouring,  irrespective  of  human  agencies.  But  he  only 
gives  us  reason  to  anticipate  it  upon  certain  conditions.  He 
must  first  pour  into  the  hearts  of  his  people  a  spirit  of  suppli¬ 
cation.  And  this  spirit,  on  their  part,  must  be  strengthened  by 
earnest  exercise  and  repetition.  He  originates  the  desire.  But 
he  demands  that  such  desire  be  placed  before  him,  in  prayer, 
and  become  emphatically  our  own,  by  adoption  and  open  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  before  we  can  expect  to  receive  and  enjoy  its 
full  benefit. 

41.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  last  point  to  be  noticed.  There 
must  be  an  increase  of  piety,  not  so  much  of  quantity  as  of 
quality,  among  the  professed  people  of  God.  We  have  traced 
the  evil  through  all  of  its  secondary  causes,  to  its  fountain 
head,  a  want  of  vital  religion ;  to  a  low  standard  of  piety, 
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prevalent  among  the  great  majority  of  Christians.  The  evil 
suggests  the  remedy.  The  mode  in  which  that  remedy,  ill 
some  respects,  must  besought  and  applied,  by  certain  classes, 
we  have  already  noticed.  In  connection  with  all  these,  and 
to  all  classes  we  would  say,  cultivate  more  earnestly  and  dili¬ 
gently  than  you  have  ever  hitherto  done,  all  those  graces  of 
the  spirit  which  pertain  to  the  Christian  character;  which  glo¬ 
rify  the  Master ;  which  fit  you  for  his  presence  in  glory.  The 
efficient  ministry  must  be  made  up  from  an  efficient  and  faith¬ 
ful  laity.  Where  there  is  such  a  laity,  such  a  ministry  will 
always  spontaneously  develop  out  of  it  ;  there  will  be  no  defi¬ 
ciency,  either  in  men  or  in  means,  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
the  Lord.  This,  after  all,  is  our  great  want:  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  personal  piety,  both  among  ministers  and  people.  Let 
those,  therefore,  who  are  now  ministering  at  the  altar,  think  of 
this,  in  its  application  to  their  own  character,  and  to  their  influ¬ 
ence  upon  others.  Let  parents  and  children,  old  and  young 
Christians,  see  that  they  are  growing  in  grace  and  in  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  Christ.  Let  the  church  be  in  earnest,  and  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  she  can  muster  the  men  and  the  means  to  conquer  the 
world.  It  took  but  three  centuries  to  bring  the  Roman  empire 
to  the  feet  of  the  Galilean  fishermen.  And  if  the  same  spirit 
which  went  with  them,  should  stir  upon  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  his  professing  people,  sending  them  out  by  fifties  an  d  by 
hundreds,  to  preach  a  gospel  which  they  understood  and  felt, 
should  go  with  them  in  their  preaching,  it  would  not  be  long 
before  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  were  the  kingdoms  of  Christ. 
His  name  would  receive  that  honor  which  is  its  due :  would 
be  fully  glorified  on  earth,  as  it  is  now  by  saints  and  angels  in 
heaven. 

There  is  one  startling  thought,  which  presents  itself  in  view 
of  all  that  has  gone  before.  The  present  deficiency,  if  not 
made  up  in  the  right  way,  will  be  made  up  in  another.  The 
religious  sentiment  of  the  human  heart,  will  have  a  ministry  of 
some  kind.  And  if  the  right  material  holds  back,  or  is  defi¬ 
cient,  the  wrong  kind  will  push  itself  in,  and  find  employment. 
The  ranks  will  be  filled,  in  quantity,  if  not  in  quality.  This 
principle  has  already  begun,  in  one  respect,  to  manifest  itself 
in  our  country.  The  children  of  wealthy  parents,  and  young 
men  educated,  and  well  qualified  intellectually,  hold  back 
from  it,  and  take  up  with  those  earthly  prospects  which  are  al¬ 
ways  open  to  this  class.  And,  as  a  natural  consequence,  many 
who  are  less  qualified,  in  these  respects,  have  to  do  their  work. 
The  proportion  of  our  clergy,  and  candidates  who  have  not 
graduated  in  any  college,  and  whose  acquirements  have  only 
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been  made  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  hasty  preparation  for 
a  theological  course,  is  extremely  large.  And  this  principle 
thus  operative  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  will  he  equally 
so  in  another.  If  the  pious  youth  hold  back,  if  there  be  a  de¬ 
ficiency,  the  worldly  will  do  their  work.  As  in  England  and 
in  Germany,  godless  men,  and  even  infidels,  and  atheists, from 
ambitious  and  worldly  ends,  will  undertake  to  reap  the  Lord’s 
harvest-field.  This  is  one  way  in  which  God  curses  the  un¬ 
faithfulness  of  his  people  ;  in  which  he  is  now  cursing  a  large 
portion  of  Christendom  ;  with  which  he  is  threatening,  if  the 
evil  be  not  already  begun,  our  own  country.  If  we  would 
escape  this  course,  in  its  worst  and  most  terrific  form,  if  we 
would  remove  the  present  indications  of  its  deserved  approach, 
if  we  would  honor  our  Master,  we  must  be  in  earnest.  The 
work  is  his,  and  it  will  be  done.  But  if  done  in  our  time,  it 
must  be  by  our  co-operation  and  faithful  use  of  his  means, 
and  if  we  are  merely  useless  and  unprofitable  servants,  we  may 
be  doomed  to  their  portion ;  certainly  have  no  good  reason  to 
anticipate  any  other. 


ARTICLE  V. 

MARTIN  LUTHER  AS  A  POET  AND  A  MUSICIAN. 

Martin  Luther's  Geistliche  Lieder  mit  Randzeichnungen 
von  Gustav  Konig  —  den  zu  seinen  Lebzeiten  gebrduchli- 
chen  Stimmen.  Herausgegeben  von  Philip  Wackernagel. 
[The  Hymns  of  Martin  Luther,  with  marginal  cuts,  byGus- 
tavus  Koenig — and  the  tunes  used  during  his  life.  Edited 
by  Philip  Wackernagel.]  Stuttgard:  S.  G.  Lisching — 1848. 

By  W.  M.  Reynolds3  D.  D. 

The  German  language  is  distinguished  by  the  number,  as 
well  as  by  the  deep  devotional  spirit,  and  high  poetic  beauty 
of  its  hymns.  Albert  Knapp  speaks  of  his  extensive  work, 
the  “  Evangelischer Lieder schettz”'  the  second  edition  of 
of  which  contains  nearly  four  thousand  hymns,  as  being  a  se¬ 
lection  from  between  eighty  and  one  hundred  thousand  hymns, 

1  Evangelischer  Liederschatz  fur  Kirche,  Sch'ule  und  Haue,  etc.  von  M 
Albert  Knapp.  Second  edition.  Stuttgard  and  Tubingen — 1S50. 
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which  he  had  examined  with  a  view  to  its  compilation.  And 
Wiggers  (Kirchliche  Stalistik,  I.  113)  believes  the  Lutheran 
church  alone  to  have  produced  some  seventy  thousand  hymns. 
Nor  is  the  quality  of  these  hymns  inferior  to  their  quantity. 
True,  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise  than  that  among  nearly 
one  thousand  writers  who,  during  the  last  three  centuries,  have 
undertaken  to  sing  the  praises  of  God  in  the  German  language, 
many  would  do  this  with  a  feeble  and  broken  voice,  and  with 
a  stammering  tongue.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  a  question,  whether 
any  other  people  can  point  to  such  an  array  of  great  names, 
and  to  such  a  body  of  poetry,  at  once  devotional,  popular,  and 
fulfilling  the  highest  demands  of  art,  as  is  to  be  found  in  Al¬ 
bert  Knapp’s,  or  any  other  judicious  and  general  collection  of 
German  hymns.  Luther,  Paul  Speratus,  Nicholas  Decius, 
Michael  Weisse,  Hans  Sachs,  Paul  Gerhardt,  Angelus  Silesius, 
Simon  Dach,  John  Rist,  Tersteegen,  Hiller,  Lehmus,  Klop- 
stock,  Woltersdorff,  Zinzendorff,  Geliert,  Lavater,  and  others, 
whom  it  seems  almost  invidious  not  to  mention  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  are  names  dear  to  every  Christian  heart,  and  whose  hymns 
hear  on  them  the  unmistakeable  stamp,  alike  of  true  genius 
and  of  unaffected  piety.  To  make  a  collection  of  German 
hymns,  whether  for  public  or  for  private  use,  is,  therefore,  a 
work  chiefly  difficult,  on  account  of  the  vast  extent  and  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  the  materials  that  present  themselves  to  the 
hesitating  hand  of  the  compiler.  Just  as  the  shipwright,  in 
some  wide  western  forest,  might  stand  with  uplifted  axe,  not 
only  uncertain  as  to  which  of  the  noble  oaks  or  pines  he  should 
use  for  his  purposes,  but  also  filled  with  admiration  of  these 
gigantic  works  of  God,  and  spellbound  by  the  music  which, 
like  the  voice  of  God  himself,  re-echoes  through  the  aisles  of 
that  cathedral  which  Jehovah  himself  hath  reared  to  his  own 
glory. 

Comparing  this  richness  of  German  devotional  poetry  with 
the  poverty  of  that  contained  in  his  own  language,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  student  cannot  but  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  differ¬ 
ence,  we  might  almost  sa}T,  contrast.  Frequently  as  (his  has 
been  asserted,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  the  English 
race  is  less  poetic  than  the  German,  nor  has  it  less  of  a  religious 
character.  The  Anglo-Norman  race,  upon  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  can  certainly  compare,  in  both  these  respects,  with  its 
brethren  upon  either  side  of  the  Baltic,  or  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  or  on  the  hills  and  plains  once  covered  by  the  dark 
Hercynian  forest.  We  too,  have  our  great  poets,  from  Chau¬ 
cer  to  Byron  ;  and  Shakspeare,  and  Spencer,  and  Milton,  and 
Byron,  are  names  not  unworthy  to  be  placed  alongside  of  those 
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of  Klopstock,  and  Wieland,  and  Goethe  and  Schiller.  Nor 
did  the  Reformation  strike  its  roots  less  deep,  and  less  com¬ 
pletely  take  possession  of  the  popular  mind  in  the  land  of 
Wickliffe  and  of  Knox,  than  it  did  in  that  of  Luther  and 
Zwingli. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  vve  must  look  elsewhere  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  difference  between  English  and  German  de¬ 
votional  poetry.  This  explanation,  I  think,  we  find  in  the 
personal  character  and  taste  of  Luther,  and  his  influence  upon 
the  German  mind  and  heart.  His  influence  upon  the  German 
language  and  literature  is  well  known,  and  acknowledged  to 
have  been  scarcely  less  than  upon  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
world  generally.  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  assigned  the 
literary  merits  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  as  one  of  the 
leading  causes  of  the  success  of  his  efforts  for  the  reformation 
of  the  church.  This  is  an  exaggeration,  undoubtedly,  as  we 
find  the  Reformation  successful  in  other  countries  without  this 

f 

translation  ;  but  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  high  compliment  to 
Luther’s  linerary  abilities.  Nor  is  this,  by  any  means,  unde¬ 
served.  TPhe  high  intellectual  character,  the  lofty  genius  of 
the  great  German  Reformer,  is  more  and  more  appreciated,  as 
it  becomes  better  understood.  And  the  whole  of  this  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  sacred  psalmody,  as  a  part  of  the  devo¬ 
tional  life,  both  of  the  church  and  of  her  individual  members. 
Luther  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  conse¬ 
crating  every  part  of  human  nature,  and  therefore,  the  fine 
arts,  as  one  of  its  highest  developments,  to  the  service  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  He  was  by  nature  a  poet,  and  music  was  familiar  to 
him,  and  one  of  his  highest  enjoyments  from  his  earliest  life. 
All  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that,  when  a  mere  boy,  he  sup¬ 
ported  himself,  in  part,  by  singing  what  he  calls  his  “  bread- 
rhymes ,”  at  Magdeburg  and  Eisenach,  being  then  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  the  sweetness  of  his  voice.  Of  the  power  of  music 
over  him  in  after  life,  we  have  the  incident  put  upon  record 
by  Seckendorff,  that  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  mental  conflicts 
and  rigorous  fasts  in  the  monastery  at  Erfurt,  he  had  fallen 
down  in  a  swoon,  he  was  aroused  and  restored  by  some  of  his 
musical  friends  coming  in  and  playing  one  of  his  favorite 
tunes. 

This  taste  for  music  accompanied  him  throughout  life,  was 
almost  the  only  relaxation,  beyond  the  society  of  his  friends, 
in  which  he  indulged,  and  was  the  constant  companion  and 
stimulant  of  his  private  and  social  devotions.  His  “Encomium 
of  Music,”  published  in  1538,  is  written  out  of  the  fulness  of 
his  heart.  “  To  all  the  lovers  of  the  liberal  art  of  music,” 
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says  he,  “  1  wish  grace  and  peace  from  God  the  Father,  and 
from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  I  most  heartily  desire  properly 
to  praise  and  extol  this  beautiful  and  wonderful  gift  of  God.  I 
perceive  that  it  has  great  and  manifold  uses,  and  is  so  glorious 
and  noble  an  art,  that  I  scarcely  know  where  to  begin,  or  where 
to  leave  off  in  my  praise,  or  how  to  express  myself  as  the  sub¬ 
ject  deserves,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  honored  and  valued  by 
every  one.  I  am  so  overpowered  and  impressed  with  its  ex¬ 
cellency,  that  I  am  conscious  of  my  inability  to  do  it  justice. 
For  who  can  say,  or  indicate  all  that  might  be  said  upon  the 
subject?  However  willing  any  one  may  be  to  do  this,  much 
will  escape  his  notice,  and,  in  short,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  properly  to  praise,  and  sufficiently  to  extol  this  noble  art.75 
In  his  conversations  with  his  friends,  he  used  to  say,  “  Music 
is  a  delightful  and  lovely  gift  of  God.  When  I  have  been 
worn  out  and  exhausted,  it  has  often  refreshed,  revived  and 
strengthened  me  to  preach.  Satan  is  a  great  enemy  to  it,  and 
does  not  stay  long  where  it  is  practised;  it  is  a  good  antidote 
against  temptation  and  evil  thoughts.  It  chases  away  the 
spirit  of  sadness,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of  king  $aul.  Some 
of  our  miserly  nobles  boast  of  having  saved  our  gracious  prince1 
three  thousand  florins  a  year,  by  retrenching  the  expenses  for 
music.  But,  in  the  meantime,  they  waste  thirty  thousand  flo¬ 
rins  for  useless  objects.  Kings  and  princes  should  encourage 
music,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do  in  regard  to  the  liberal  arts  and 
good  laws.  Music  is  the  best  cordial  for  sorrow  ;  it  soothes  and 
animates  the  soul.  It  is  the  half  of  discipline  and  of  the 
school,  and  makes  men  more  gentle,  modest  and  discreet.  I 
have  always  loved  music ;  he  that  is  skilled  in  this  art  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  good  qualities,  and  qualified  for  almost  anything.  It 
is  a  noble,  delightful  gift  of  God.  Next  to  theology  I  esteem 
and  honor  music.  We  see  how  David  and  other  saints  clothed 
their  pious  thoughts  in  poetry,  verses,  rhymes  and  songs  ;  for 
in  time  of  peace  music  rules.  I  would  not  give  what  little 
skill  I  possess  in  music  for  something  great.  Music  must  be 
retained  in  the  schools.  A  school-master  must  be  able  to  sing, 
or  is  not  worth  having.  Nor  should  young  men  be  appointed 
to  the  ministry,  unless  they  have  been  properly  taught,  and 
have  practised  this  art  in  the  schools.  With  those  who  de¬ 
spise  music,  as  fanatics  usually  do,  I  am  not  pleased,  for  music 
is  a  gift  bestowed  by  God,  and  not  by  man.77 

Himself  an  excellent  composer,  he  was  far  too  elevated  for 
anything  like  professional  jealousy,  admiring  the  distinguished 


'  John  Frederick,  Elector  of  Saxony. 
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composer  Lewis  Senfel,  musician  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
none  the  less  because  he  was  a  Romanist,  and  did  not  belong 
to  his  party  in  religion.  On  one  occasion,  when  some  of  Sen- 
fel’s  Motettes  were  sung,  Luther  praised  them  very  warmly, 
observing,  “  I  could  not  for  my  life  compose  such  a  piece. ” 
In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  periods  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  when  he  was  still  at  Coburg,  awaiting  the  result  of 
the  diet  of  Augsburg  (Oct.  4, 1530),  he  found  time  to  write  to 
Senfel  a  letter,  characterized  by  his  usual  heartiness,  and  ex¬ 
pressive  of  his  high  admiration  of  that  musical  talent  with 
which  he  saw  that  he  “was  endowed  and  honored  by  God 
himself. ”  He  begs  him  to  send  him  the  music  for  the  hymn, 
“  In  pace  in  id  ipsum ,”  which  he  declares  had  always  been 
a  favorite  piece  with  him.  He  desired  to  have  it  arranged  for 
several  (four)  voices.  At  the  same  time,  he  expresses  the  hope 
that  his  correspondence  with  Luther  would  be  no  injury  to 
the  musician  at  the  Bavarian  court,  which  he  compliments  on 
account  of  its  patronage  of  music,  intimating  that  it  would  be 
unworthy  “  even  of  Turks,  to  find  fault  with  the  admiration 
excited  by  a  common  love  of  art.”1 

But  it  was  not  merely  the  music,  without  regard  to  its  ap¬ 
plication,  that  Luther  thus  admired.  He  was  well  aware  that 
this  art,  like  every  other  gift  of  God,  might  be  abused  and  mis¬ 
applied.  It  was  this  that  first  led  him  to  the  composition  of 
hymns,  and  the  adaptation  of  them  to  suitable  and  popular 
tunes.  Mindful  of  his  own  youthful  experience  he  had  espe¬ 
cial  reference  in  this  to  the  wants  of  the  young.  In  the  preface 
to  the  first  edition  of  his  hymns  (1524)  he  says:  “These 
hymns  are  also  set  for  four  voices,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  young,  who  ought  to  be  educated  in  music  and  other  lib¬ 
eral  arts,  should  have  something  to  take  them  away  from  love 
songs  and  corrupt  music,  instead  of  their  learning  something 
profitable,  and  taking  pleasure,  as  becomes  the  young,  in  that 
which  is  good.”  The  magnificent  music  of  the  Romish 
church  did  not,  any  more  than  its  oilier  imposing  ceremonies, 
blind  him,  as  it  has  unfortunately  done  so  many,  even  in  our 
day,  to  the  deficiencies  and  mummeries  of  the  accompanying 
services,  and  to  the  want  of  suitable  words  as  an  accompani¬ 
ment.  In  regard  to  this  he  has  expressed  himself  very  plainly 
in  the  admirable  preface  which  (in  1542)  he  wrote  to  his 
“  Christian  Hymns  for  Burial :”  We  have  taken  the  beau¬ 
tiful  music  used  by  the  Papists  in  Vigils,  Masses  for  the  dead 
and  burials.  .  .  .  But  we  have  given  a  new  text  or  words,  for 

1  See  the  letter  in  De  Wette’s  “Sendbriefe  Luthers,”  IV,  ISO. 
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the  higher  honor  of  our  doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  .  .  .  The 
music  and  the  notes  are  excellent,  and  it  would  be  a  pity  that 
they  should  perish  ;  but  the  texts,  or  words,  are  unchristian 

and  silly,  and  should  pass  into  oblivion .  They  have  a 

great  deal  of  fine  music  and  singing  in  the  cathedrals  and 
larger  churches,  but  this  only  serves  to  adorn  a  great  deal  of 
poor  and  impious  language.  We  have,  therefore,  put  away 
these  vain  and  dead  texts,  taken  from  them  their  fine  music, 
and  substituted  for  it  God’s  holy  and  living  word,  to  sing  the 
same  therewith  to  his  honor  and  praise.  That  such  beautiful 
musical  adorning  may,  by  its  proper  use,  serve  its  great  Author 
and  his  people,  to  his  honor  and  praise,  and  to  our  improve¬ 
ment  and  edification  in  faith,  his  holy  word  being  impressed 
upon  our  hearts  by  this  sweet  music — thereto  may  we  be  aided 
by  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  Amen.” 

That  these  were  sound  principles  upon  which  to  proceed, 
and  that  Luther  approached  this  work  of  furnishing  the  evan¬ 
gelical  church  with  a  suitable  psalmody,  deliberately  and  intel¬ 
ligently,  will,  I  suppose,  be  conceded  without  much  difficulty. 
But  whence  came  the  hymns  that  were  to  correspond  to  this 
music  and  to  realize  this  theory?  Here  also  Luther  led  the 
way,  and  brought  forth  the  hymns  of  the  evangelical  church, 
from  the  profoundest  depths  of  her  experience.  He  raised 
her  first  notes  of  praise  to  God  and  triumph  in  her  Redeemer, 
from  amidst  the  fires  of  persecution  and  at  the  stake  of  martyr¬ 
dom.  The  edict  of  Worms  (May  26,  1521)  ushered  in  the 
darkest  and  gloomiest  period  of  the  Reformation.  Though  it 
did  not,  as  the  Papal  legate,  Alexander,  fondly  hoped  it  would, 
“  prepare  a  bloody  bath  for  Germany,  and  turn  the  hands  of 
the  Germans  with  fury  against  their  own  vitals,”1  it  spread 
dismay  all  around,  and  finally  kindled  the  firesjof  religious  per¬ 
secution,  and  poured  forth  the  blood  of  many  faithful  martyrs 
of  Christ,  especially  in  the  Netherlands,  There,  in  1522,  the 
Inquisition  “for  the  rooting  out  of  the  Lutheran  heresy,”  was 
established  by  imperial  authority,  and  those  monsters,  Nicho¬ 
las  Eg  mondt  and  Francis  von  Hul st  placed  at  its  head.  The 
prisons  were  soon  filled,  the  rack  and  other  instruments  of  tor¬ 
ture  daily  plied  their  deadly  work,  and  some  of  the  most  illus¬ 
trious  defenders  of  the  faith  thus  persecuted,  were  soon  selected 
as  public  examples,  whose  formal  condemnation  and  death  at 
the  stake,  was  to  deter  others  from  embracing  their  errors. 
Henry  Voes  and  John  Esche  were  the  first  of  those  who,  on 
the  1st  of  July,  1523,  were  burned  at  the  stake,  in  the  great 
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market  square  of  Brussels,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  con- 
course  of  people.  This  horrible  event  spread  like  the  signal 
fires  of  an  invaded  country,  leaping  from  hill  to  mountain  top, 
with  amazing  rapidity,  through  all  Germany,  as  well  as  through 
the  Netherlands.  But  the  effect  was  very  different  from  what 
the  inquisitors  and  civil  and  religious  authorities  who  had  uni¬ 
ted  in  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  these  martyrs,  an¬ 
ticipated.  The  hearts  of  all  who  could  feel,  were  filled  with 
pity,  love  and  admiration  of  these  heroic  victims.  Luther 
was  not  shaken  by  the  thought  that  this  might  be  his  fate  also, 
at  no  distant  day,  but  he  seized  his  pen,  and  poured  forth  his 
first  notes  of  triumph,  in  that  first  of  his  poetical  efforts,  “  The 
Song  of  the  tiro  martyrs  of  Christ ,  burned  at  Brussels  by 
the  sophists  of  Louvain ,  in  the  year  1523.”  Set  to  a  well 
known  popular  tune,  all  Germany  took  up  this  song,  raising  it 
in  one  mighty  chorus  to  the  praise  of  God,  the  memory  of  his 
faithful  martyrs,  and  the  strengthening  of  their  own  faith. 

Similar  in  (heir  character,  though  different  in  their  occasions, 
were  most  of  the  other  original  hymns  of  Luther,  to  which  he 
gave  utterance  from  time  to  time,  until  near  the  close  of  his 
earthly  career,  his  last  effort  in  this  direction,  a  translation  of 
the  old  Latin  hymn  of  St.  Ambrose,  “  O  lux  beata  trinitas 
being  first  published  in  1541. 

The  hymns  of  Luther  are  not  numerous — only  thirty-six 
all  together.  Yet  we  ought,  perhaps,  rather  to  wonder,  that 
amid  his  manifold  avocations,  he  found  leisure  even  for  this 
amount  of  labor  in  this  direction.  He  also  himself  composed 
the  tunes  for  a  number  of  these  hymns.  But  neither  for  hymns 
nor  for  tunes  did  Luther  rely  upon  his  own  unaided  efforts. 
We  have  already  cited  his  language  in  reference  to  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  music  from  the  existing  church  service.  Still  more  ready 
was  he  to  do  this  from  the  earlier  and  purer  periods  of  church 
history.  He  did  the  same  in  regard  to  hymns.  Some  seven 
of  these  are  translations  or  imitations  of  earlier  latin  hymns, 
and  of  the  well  known  hymn  of  John  Huss,  whom  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  call  a  “saint.”  A  few  are  also  taken  from  the 
few  German  hymns  that  were  then  in  vogue. 

But  Luther  was  not  satisfied  to  depend  upon  his  own  unaid¬ 
ed  efforts,  or  that  of  his  still  more  feeble  predecessors.  He 
called  to  his  aid  all  the  energies  and  the  choicest  spirits  of  re¬ 
viving  literature  and  religion.  Like  all  men  of  true  genius,  he 
was  unfeignedly  modest  and  distrustful  of  his  own  abilities. 
Soon  after  having  made  his  first  attempts  at.  the  composition 
of  hymns,  he  writes  to  his  friend,  George  Spalatin ,  in  lan¬ 
guage  like  this :  “  I  desire,  after  the  example  of  the  prophets 
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and  ancient  fathers  of  the  church,  to  compose  German  hymns 
for  the  people,  in  order  that  by  means  of  singing,  also,  the 
word  of  God  may  be  established  among  us.  We  are  therefore 
looking  all  around  us  for  poets.  And  as  you  have  both  fluen¬ 
cy  and  taste  in  German,  and  have  exercised  this  gift  withal,  I 
beg  you  to  aid  us  in  this  matter,  and  make  an  effort  to  put  some 
one  of  the  Psalms  into  verse,  of  which  I  send  you  a  sample 
of  my  own.  I  should  wish,  however,  all  new  and  fashionable 
words  to  be  omitted,  and  the  most  common  and  simple  words, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  such  as  are  pure  and  appropriate,  to 
be  employed,  so  that  the  common  people  may  be  attracted  by 
them.  The  sense  of  the  Psalms  should  also  be  given,  as 
clearly  and  closely  as  possible.  The  version  must,  therefore, 
be  free,  giving  the  sense  suitably,  without  any  anxiety  as  to 
the  words  of  the  original.  I  am  not  so  gifted  as  to  be  able  to 
do  what  I  could  wish.  I  shall  try,  therefore,  whether  you  can 
be  a  Heman,  an  Asaph,  or  a  Jeduthun.  I  would  ask  the  same 
thing  froth  John  Dolzigk,  who  is  alike  fluent  and  elegant  in 
his  style,  that  is,  if  you  are  at  leisure,  which,  I  fear,  is  not  too 
much  the  case. 5,1 

But  neither  the  Court-preacher,  Spalatin,  nor  Dolzigk,  the 
Counsellor  and  Marshall  of  his  Electoral  Highness,  the  wise 
Frederick,  appear  to  have  answered  this  call,  if  indeed  they 
had  the  ability  which  Luther’s  partiality  here  ascribes  to  them. 
But  there  were  others,  though  not  in  general  moving  in  a 
sphere  so  lofty,  whose  hearts  and  lips  were  touched  with  the 
divine  fire  of  genius,  humbly  and  gratefully  consecrated  to  the 
praise  and  service  of  the  great  King  of  kings,  and  of  his  most 
gracious  Son,  our  prince  Immanuel.  Paul  Speratus,  J.  Agri¬ 
cola,  C.  Creuziger,  Justus  Jonas  and  C.  Hegenwalt,  together 
with  Luther,  supplied  the  materials  for  the  first  German  hymn 
book  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  that  namely  of  1524, 
published  under  the  title  of  “  Enchiridion  oder  eyn  Hand- 
buchlein ,”  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  particularly  hereafter. 
This  book  contained  twenty-five  hymns,  eighteen  of  which 
were  composed  by  Luther,  the  others  by  the  writers  just  men- 
*  tioned.  But  the  number  of  his  assistants  in  this  work,  con¬ 
tinued  steadily  to  increase,  until  by  the  time  the  last  edition 
of  Luther’s  hymn  book  that  made  its  appearance  during  his 
life,  was  published  (in  1545),  it  contained  nearly  one  hundred 
and  forty  hymns,  composed  by  not  less  than  thirty  different 
authors.  Of  these,  the  most  distinguished  were  Laz.  Speng- 
ler,  Hatis  Sachs,  the  Margrave  Casimir,  Maria,  Queen  of  Hun- 


1  See  De  Wette’s  “Luther’s  Briet'e,”  &c.  II.  590,591, 
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gary,  Nicholas  Decius,  and  Michael  Weisse.  In  reference  (o 
the  last  named  author,  we  have  another  instance  of  the  fact 
that,  where  genius,  talent,  and  merit  were  concerned,  Luther 
rose  superior  to  all  parly  prejudice  and  personal  considerations. 
His  dissatisfaction  with  the  views  of  the  Bohemian,  M.  Weisse, 
in  regard  to  the  Lord’s  Supper,  did  not  prevent  him  from  re¬ 
ceiving  with  gratitude,  and  incorporating  in  his  hymn  book  the 
best  of  his  hymns.  With  characteristic  honesty  and  straight¬ 
forwardness  he  says  (in  the  preface  to  his  hymn  book  of  1545) 
“  The  hymn  ‘ Nun  lasst  uns  den  leib  begrahen ,”  which  is 
sung  at  the  grave,  and  bears  my  name,  was  not  written  by  me. 
Not  that  I  reject  it,  for  it  pleases  me  well,  and  was  written  by 
a  good  poet,  named  John  Weis,  notwithstanding  his  having 
fallen  into  something  like  fanaticism  in  the  matter  of  the  sacra¬ 
ment.  However,  I  cannot  appropriate  any  man’s  labors  to 
myself.” 

Thus  did  Luther,  alike  by  his  example,  his  exhortations, 
and  his  generous  appreciation  of  the  talents  and  labors  of  oth¬ 
ers,  call  forth  and  stimulate  the  best  minds  of  the  day  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  as  far  as  his  personal  influence  extended,  to  em¬ 
ploy  their  pens  in  furnishing  the  church  of  God  with  hymns 
which  it  might  sing  to  his  praise,  and  to  its  own  edification  and 
comfort.  Thus  did  he  give  an  impulse  to  that  lofty  strain 
which  the  German  church  has  ever  since  continued  to  raise  to 
the  glory  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  him  who  has  purchased 
them  with  his  own  blood,  and  sanctified  them  with  the  Holy 
Spirit  sent  down  from  heaven.  It  is  not  without  reason,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  ascribe  to  Luther  so  prominent  a  place  among 
German  writers  of  hymns,  and  so  great  an  influence  in  the 
development  of  sacred  poetry  in  the  church  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion. 

M  e  do  not,  however,  claim  for  Luther  the  very  highest  rank 
among  writers  of  hymns.  He  may,  indeed,  be  called  “  the 
father  of  German  hymnology,”  as  regards  both  poetry  and 
music.  But  German  poetry  was  then  in  its  infancy,  as  was, 
in  fact,  also  the  language.  His  influence  upon  both  language 
and  poetry,  was  confessedly  great,  but  both  have  been  vastly 
improved  and  polished  since  his  day.  Many  of  the  words 
that  he  employed,  have  naturally  grown  obsolete,  and  the 
rhythmical  structure  of  German  verse,  especially,  has  been 
greatly  perfected,  polished,  rendered  more  regular,  freed  from 
unsightly  excresences,  and  invested  with  new  life  and  power. 
No  one  familiar  with  the  subject,  can  have  failed  to  observe 
the  improved  form  of  versification  in  the  German  language, 
Vol.  YI.  No.  21.  14 
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from  the  time  of  Luther  to  the  present  day,  and  it  requires  no 
great  art  to  make  smoother  and  more  regular  verses  than  those 
of  Luther.  It  is  easy,  in  this  respect,  to  criticise  even  the 
finest  and  loftiest  of  his  productions,  such  as  his  “ Nun  freut 
euch ,  lieben  Christen  g'mein ”  (No.  II.),  uKomm  Gott 
Schopfer ,  Heiliger  Geist ”  (No.  XVI.),  or  the  celebrated 
uEin  feste  Burg  ist  wiser  Gott ”  (No.  XXVI.),  whilst  others 
are  utterly  irreconcilable  with  any  correct  principles  of  versifi¬ 
cation.  It  is,  in  fact,  remarkable  that  the  few  latin  poems  that 
Luther  has  left  us,  are  much  smoother  and  more  correct  than 
those  which  he  wrote  in  his  mother  tongue.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  superior  cultivation 
and  perfection  of  the  latin  language,  and  its  versification  at 
that  period. 

Nor  are  the  contents  any  more  than  the  form  of  Luther’s 
hymns,  absolutely  perfect,  though  he  here  naturally  rises  high¬ 
er  than  in  that  which  is  less  immediately  connected  with  the 
higher  principles  and  spirit  of  his  art.  Many  of  his  hymns 
have  what  we  might  call  the  almost  universal  fault  of  German 
hymns,  that  is  to  say,  they  are  entirely  too  long.  Both  the 
spiritual  condition  demanded  by  the  hymn,  as  a  part  of  our 
devotions,  namely,  a  high  degree  of  fervor  of  feeling,  and  the 
physical  effort  required  for  singing,  preclude  the  idea  of  our 
singing  hymns  containing  much  more  than  half  a  dozen  stan¬ 
zas.  This  is  virtually  acknowledged  by  the  almost  universal 
practice  in  German  churches,  of  singing  but  two  or  three  stan¬ 
zas  of  a  hymn  at  one  time.  But  what  is  the  use  of  having 
so  many  stanzas  in  a  hymn,  if  they  are  not  to  be  sung?  As 
to  dividing  them,  by  singingoneor  two  before  the  sermon,  and 
the  same  number  after  it,  nothing  can  be  more  absurd,  so  far 
as  the  hymn  itself,  and  the  feelings  it  is  designed  to  excite  are 
concerned.  The  train  of  thought  suggested  by  one  stanza, 
and  transferred  to  its  successor  is,  of  course,  lost,  when  the 
mind  has  been  drawn  off  to  other  subjects.  Luther,  however, 
has  this  fault  in  a  less  degree  than  many  of  his  more  polished 
successors.  But  two  or  three  of  his  hymns  (among  which  we 
do  not  count  his  “ Hymn  of  the  two  Martyrs ,”  which  is  pro¬ 
perly  a  ballad)  are  objectionable  on  this  account.  We  find 
more  fault  with  their  being  so  frequently  of  a  historical  charac¬ 
ter,  which  is  almost  always  inconsistent  with  the  devotional 
hymn.  Many  of  the  ideas  introduced  are  also  entirely  too 
gross,  at  least  for  the  present  state  of  refined  society.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  any  Christian  congregation 
can  now  sing,  with  general  edification,  in  such  language  as 
that  contained  in  the  last  stanza  of  the  hymn  “  Christ  lag  in 
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Todes  Banden ,”  or  the  second  and  third  stanzas  of  u Nun 
komm  der  Heiden  Heiland 

But  to  the  age  in  which  they  were  written,  the  hymns  of 
Luther  were  wonderfully  adapted,  and  so,  naturally,  contain 
much  that  cannot  but  commend  them  to  the  attention  and  ad¬ 
miration  of  all  ages.  Here,  with  some  slight  abatement,  we 
cheerfully  adopt  the  judgment  of  Wackerniigel  :*  “Luther’s 
hymns  were  wonderful  in  this,  that  in  respect  to  language  they 
presented  themselves  to  the  people  as  something  with  which 
they  had  long  been  familiar.  Where  he  added  new  stanzas  to 
an  old  hymn,  they  seemed  to  have  always  been  a  part  of  it. 
This  character  of  never  passing  away,  of  appearing  as  though 
they  had  always  been,  and  of  never  growing  old,  was  also  in¬ 
herent  in  his  own  hymns.  He  wrote  for  the  people,  who  were 
enshrined  in  his  heart,  and  his  language  was,  therefore,  neces¬ 
sarily  the  language  of  the  people.  This  he  practised  in  his 
preaching,  carefully  searched  for  and  incorporated  in  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible,  and  wrote  in  this  his  hymns.  All  his  wri¬ 
tings  are  monuments  of  this  language,  and  have  fixed  it  forever, 
so  that  nothing  more  healthful,  fresher,  or  truer,  whether  as 
regards  the  contents,  or  the  form  of  this  foundation  of  all  our 
mental  cultivation  and  literature,  can  be  found.  This  was  the 
language  which  he  introduced,  instead  of  the  Latin,  into  all 
the  offices  of  the  church  ;  this  honest,  true  and  thoughtful  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people,  which  contains  the  treasures  of  centuries 
of  experience,  the  universal  language  of  the  German  people, 
not  the  peculiar  language  of  officeholders,  of  the  literati,  or  of 
men  of  science.  Luther  converted  the  language  of  the  people 
into  the  language  of  the  church,  just  as  in  architecture  we 
speak  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  that  is,  a  language  which 
alone  is  meet  for  the  church ;  the  language  of  the  church  for¬ 
ever.  For  this  language  never  grows  old.  The  people  still 
speak  it  at  the  present  day,  as  it  spoke  it  in  days  anterior  to 
Luther,  and  will  long  continue  to  speak  it,  and  will  ever  desire 
to  hear  it  from  the  pulpit,  in  the  administration  of  the  sacra¬ 
ments  and  in  hymns.  And  should  it  once  become  antiquated, 
i.  e.  not  universally  the  same  with  the  language  of  Luther, 
yet  this  does  not  hinder,  but  hallows  its  continued  use  in  the 
ch  u  rch.” 

This  last  sentence  is  not  very  clear,  and  the  leading  idea  is 
certainly  not  consistent  with  the  general  statement  that  the 
language  of  the  people  is  to  be  the  language  of  the  church, 
for  the  living  language  of  the  people  can  certainly  never  be 


1  “Geistliche  Lieder  Martin  Luthers,”  p.  27,  28. 
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“antiquated.”  Nor  can  we  but  regard  the  portion  which 
Wackernagel  endeavors  to  establish  in  the  paragraphs  immedi¬ 
ately  succeeding,  as  extravagant  and  unsound.  To  maintain 
that  “unity  of  belief  ,  is  impossible,  without  unity  of  language ,” 
is  to  deny  the  reality  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  bestowed  upon 
the  church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the  same  faith  was 
proclaimed  to  the  representatives  of  “ every  nation  under  hea¬ 
ven  ,”  and  received  by  each  uin  his  own  tongue  wherein  he 
was  born.”  See  Acts  2  :  5,8.  To  say  that  the  language  of 
a  people  does  not  change  from  age  to  age,  is  directly  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  history  of  literature.  This  is  quite  a  new 
gloss  upon  the  old  text,  “vox  populi  vox  dei,”  namely,  “that 
the  language  of  a  nation  is  unchangeable.”  We  should  rath- 
er  assent  to  the  fifty-second  thesis  of  Claus  Harms ,  in  which 
he  says  that  “every  translation  of  the  Bible  into  a  living  lan¬ 
guage,  should  be  revised  every  century,  in  order  that  it  may 
continue  to  live.”1 

There  is  more  ground  for  the  following  statement  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  reception  and  influence  of  Luther’s  hymns,  in  the 
commencement  and  extension  of  the  Reformation  :  “  This 

was  wonderful  in  them,  that  they  were  so  familiar,  and  yet  so 
new,  that  this  glorious  spiritual  song,  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  occasionally  heard  here  and  there  by  an  individual, 
was  now  universally  heard  and  brought  home  to  all.  And  no 
less  wonderful  were  they  in  regard  to  their  contents:  the  evan¬ 
gelical  doctrine  which,  like  some  few  of  the  hymns,  had  been 
here  and  there  preserved,  arose  in  new  fulness,  and  with  new 
blessing  upon  every  congregation,  whilst  the  whole  people 
confessed  their  sins  and  turned  unto  the  Lord.  How  poor 
must  the  church  that  here  hung  back,  appear  in  Germany! 
How  manifest  was  the  desire  in  every  diocese,  here  to  do  the 
same  as  the  renovated  church?  Of  course,  this  was  not  pos¬ 
sible  without  a  similar  renewing  of  the  mind,  and  if  they  had 
chosen  this,  the  fulness  of  the  blessing  in  which  their  brethren 
rejoiced,  would  naturally  have  fallen  to  them.  .  .  .  But  as  it 
was  impossible  that  those  who  staid  behind  [in  the  Romish 
church]  should  entirely  withdraw  themselves  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  light  and  life  from  heaven,  wherewith  others  were 
filled,  as  it  is  evident  that  they  gradually  improved  both  life  and 
doctrine  by  its  reflected  light,  so  neither  could  they  guard  them¬ 
selves  against  the  evangelical  hymns.  Not  only  did  they  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  up  hymn  books,  though  for  what  purpose  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  but  they  also  inserted  in  them  evangelical 


l  ‘-Das  sind  die  95  theses/’  &c.  von  Claus  Harms,  Kiel,  IS  17. 
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hymns,  and  others  formed  upon  their  model.  .  .  .  To  deny 
this  is  impossible  ....  it  has  ever  been  asserted  (see  Hist.  Fol. 
Blatter,  XX.  p.  454)  that  most  of  our  evangelical  hymns, 
even  those  of  our  later  poets,  are  translations  or  imitations  of 
old  Catholic  hymns!  Scarcely  has  this  result  of  impartial  in¬ 
vestigation  been  announced,  when  the  “New  Sion,”1  (III.  p. 
651)  finds  courage,  in  noticing  a  report  (resting  upon  a  misun¬ 
derstanding)  that  Karl  Reinhardt,  of  Erfurt,  had  found  the 
original  tune  of  Luther’s  hymn,  “ Eine  feste  Burg  ist  wiser 
Gott ,”  to  make  the  sapient  remark :  “as  the  original  melody 
is  Catholic,  so  also  is  the  original  text,  which  Luther  seems 
merely  to  have  remodelled.”2 

No  higher  compliment  could  be  paid  to  Luther,  and  to  the 
influence  of  his  hymns,  than  such  a  charge  from  such  a  source. 
What  foundation  there  is  for  it,  we  shall  endeavor  to  point  out 
in  our  notes  upon  the  several  hymns,  in  reference  to  which  it 
has  been  made  with  any  show  of  plausibility. 

We  know  but  little  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
hymns  of  Luther  were  first  published  and  diffused  among  the 
people.  His  first  effort  in  this  direction,  the  ballad  upon  the 
two  martyrs  of  Brussels,  was,  in  all  probability,  published  like 
other  ballads  of  that  day,  and  of  later  times  even,  upon  a  sin¬ 
gle  loose  folio  sheet.  So  we  find  the  hymn,  “ Nun  freut  euck 
lieben  Christen  g'mein ”  (No.  II.)  upon  an  open  folio,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  notes,  with  the  words,  uMartinus  Luther . 
1524,”  printed  upon  the  back,  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Heidelberg  library,  Handb.  No.  793,  p.  82.  The  same  year 
(though  by  an  evident  misprint,  it  bears  the  date  of  M.  D.  XIII 
instead  of  M.  D.  XXIIII,  by  the  omission  of  one  X  and  one 
I.)  appeared  what  might  be  called  the  first  Lutheran  hymn 
book,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  first  specimen  of  a  hymn  book 
ever  printed.  It  consisted  of  twelve  quarto  pages,  upon  which 
were  printed  eight  hymns,  four  by  Luther,  three  by  Paul  Spe- 
ratus,  and  one  anonymous.  It  is  highly  probable  that  this,  as 
well  as  copies  of  various  other  single  hymns  of  Luther  and 
his  assistants,  were  at  this  time  hawked  over  the  country,  and 
sold  by  persons  who  sung  the  hymns  at  the  same  time.  So 
we  are  told  by  the  Annalist  of  Magdeburg,  under  the  date  of 
1524:  “This  same  year,  on  the  6th  of  May,  a  poor  old  man, 

1  A  well  known  Roman  Catholic  periodical. 

2  Wackernagel,  ubi  supra,  p.  29.  It  is,  no  doubt,  such  statements  as  these 
that  have  induced  the  writer  of  an  otherwise  well  imagined  sketch  (in  “Har¬ 
per’s  Magazine”  for  March  1S53)  entitled  “2T/m  Singer  of  Eisenach,”  ( p. 
522)  to  represent  Luther  to  have  sung  this  hymn  in  his  boyhood.  This  is 
altogether  a  mistake. 
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fey  trade  a  clothier,  stood  in  the  market,  by  the  Emperor  Otto, 
and  for  the  first  time  offered  hymns  for  sale,  which  he  also 
sung  to  the  people  ;  as  for  instance,  “ Aus  tieffer  Nothschrey 
ichzu  Dir''  etc.,  and  “Eswolluns  Gott  genadig  seyn,  etc.”1 

How  intent  Luther  and  his  friends  were  upon  this  work, 
appears  from  the  fact  that,  within  the  same  year  (1524)  ap¬ 
peared  two  other  hymn  books,  the  one  under  the  title  “  En 
chiridion  oder  eyn  Handbuchlein  (fee.,  the  other  under  that 
of  uGeystliche  Gesangk  Buchlein''  the  former  of  which  con¬ 
tains  twenty-five  hymns  in  German,  the  latter  thirty-two  Ger¬ 
man  hymns,  together  with  five  Latin  ones,  most  of  the  German 
hymns  being  written  by  Luther  himself. 

It  was  not,  however,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  until 
1543,  that  Luther  published  a  complete  collection  of  his  own 
hymns,  though,  in  the  meantime,  various  editions  of  his  hymn 
books  had  made  their  appearance,  some  under  his  immediate 
superintendence,  and  others  published  by  persons  who  pirated 
these  as  they  did  so  many  other  of  his  works.  Two  years  later 
(1545)  appeared  the  last  edition  of  this  favorite  work,  which 
Luther  personally  superintended,  beautifully  printed,  contain¬ 
ing  all  of  his  own  hymns,  together  with  some  sixty  others,  as 
also  the  musical  notes  for  the  hymns  generally.  From  that 
time  down  to  the  present  day,  these  hymns  have  maintained 
their  place  as  an  essential  constituent  of  German  psalmody, 
the  basis  upon  which  the  grand  and  lofty  structure  of  German 
devotional  poetry  has  been  reared,  a  part  almost  of  the  nation¬ 
al  mind,  not  only  in  Protestant  Germany,  but  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  and  kindred  races  in  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  into  the  languages  of  which  they  were  speedily 
translated.  And  not  only  there,  but  wherever  the  Lutheran 
church  was  established,  like  Luther’s  Catechism,  these  hymns 
were  carried  into  Iceland,  Finland,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  Cour- 
land,  Russia,  Poland,  Hungary  and  Transylvania  ;  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  to  India,  where  many  of  them  were  trans¬ 
lated  (by  Swartz  and  his  devoted  associates  in  the  Danish  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  eighteenth  century)  into  the  Tamil,  and  perhaps 
into  some  other  Indian  dialects. 

In  Germany  there  were,  of  course,  innumerable  editions  of 
either  the  whole,  or  a  portion  of  these  favorite  hymns.  Of 
some  of  these,  Luther  already,  in  his  own  day,  complains,  es¬ 
pecially  in  his  preface  to  his  hymn  book  of  1545,  on  account 
of  their  changes  and  corruptions  of  his  text,  directing  against 
them  especially^,  the  famous  motto  of  that  edition  : 


1  See  Wackernagel  “Luther’s  Lieder.”  p.  80. 
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“Viel  falscher  Meister  itzt  lieder  tichten, 

Siche  dich  fur,  und  lern  sie  recht  richten  ; 

Wo  Gott  hin  bauet  sein  kirch  und  sein  wort, 

Da  will  derTeuffel  sein  mit  trug  und  mold.”1 

If  he  did  not  thus  establish  his  character  as  a  true  poet,  he 
showed,  at  least,  that  he  had  that  attribute  of  the  poetic  race 
to  which  Horace  refers  in  his  phrase,  “ genus  irritabile  vatumP 
But  still  severer  than  Luther,  in  regard  to  these  changes  of  his 
text,  have  been  some  of  his  modern  admirers,  and  above  all, 
that  most  laborious  and  elegant  of  all  the  editors  of  Luther’s 
hymns,  Wackernagel.  “Luther,”  says  he  (in  p.  20  of  his  In¬ 
troduction),  “saw  the  corruption  coming,  and  wished  to  guard 
against  it  by  an  apostolic  warning.  He  succeeded  in  this  for 
but  a  short  time  ;  even  in  the  preface  to  his  church  hymn 
book  of  1545,  he  was  not  clear  how  he  ought  to  designate  a 
mistake  in  the  hymn  No.  5,  to  which  he  there  refers  :  he  says, 
“ whether  from  negligence ,  or  by  way  of  improving  upon 
meP  This  referred  to  a  single  word;  but  later,  how  much 
worse  has  it  become?  how  has  the  church,  instead  of  uniting 
all  people  by  the  bond  of  common  hymns,  transferred  to  this 
sphere  the  whole  of  her  carelessness  and  want  of  counsel! 
What,  to  say  nothing  of  former  times,  what  would  the  great 
founder  of  the  blessing  of  evangelical  hymns  say,  in  regard  to 
the  changes  which  his  hymns  have  experienced  in  our  day, 
and  from  such,  too,  as  we  supposed  called  to  build  up  the 
church,  not  to  help  to  pull  it  down  ?  O  !  were  he  to  read  his 
hymns  in  Rudolf  Stier’s  and  Albert  Knapp’s2  hymn  books, 
he  would  say,  “every  thing  is  neglected,  every  thing  is  im¬ 
proved  over  me,”  from  the  first  line  of  the  first  hymn  (No.  II) 
which,  according  to  them,  must  read,  “ Nun  freut  euch  Chris - 
teninsgemeinf  to  the  last  lines  of  the  last,  which,  according 
to  Knapp,  would  read  better :  uDu  Troster  Herr  Gott ,  hei - 
liger  Geist,  sei  ewiglich  von  uns  gepreistP  How  awfully 
has  Stier  disfigured  the  hymns  Nos.  3,  11,  24,  29,  and  32! 
We  are  not  disposed  to  defend  Stier’s  emendations  generally; 
Wackernagel  has  very  properly  exposed  their  weak  points,  in 
the  criticisms  immediately  following  the  passage  just  quoted 
from  him.  But  we  cannot  agree  with  this  admirable  editorin 
regard  to  the  unchangeableness  of  the  external  form  and  mere 
verbiage,  either  of  Luther,  or  of  any  other  writer.  Here  we 

1  See  the  Preface,  p. — below. 

2  Albert  Knapp,  who  has  now  gone,  we  trust,  to  sing  with  Luther  in  the 
choir  of  heavenly  poets,  has,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  delightful  work,  at 
least  in  a  measure,  delivered  himself  from  this  severe  censure  of  our  author, 
having  made  his  editions  of  Luther’s  hymns  conform,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  the  original. 
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much  rather  coincide  with  the  .amiable  editor  of  the  “  Lie  dor¬ 
se  hat  z.”1 

“Let  us  not  misunderstand,  still  less  misrepresent  one  anoth¬ 
er:  the  truly  antique  is  permanent,  like  the  classical  creations 
of  heathenism,  proof  against  the  ravages  of  time.  But  the 
antiquated ,  which  is  so  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  literature,  in  consequence  of  the  slow  progress  in 
the  culture  of  the  German  language  and  its  forms  of  expres¬ 
sion,  must,  at  the  best,  submit  at  least  to  improvement,  if  it 
would  serve  the  church  of  Christ :  many  a  spirit  of  the  olden 
time  must  submit  to  the  loss  of  his  peruque  and  the  broad  flaps 
of  his  coat,  if  he  would  move  with  respectability  inthe  church 
of  later  times.  If  he  objects  to  this,  he  will  be  consigned, 
without  any  further  ceremony,  to  the  tomb.  .  .  .  Such  liberty 
appears  indispensable  for  hymns  which  would  truly  edify  the 
church,  the  school,  and  the  family  devotion  of  our  day,  espe¬ 
cially  as  regards  their  proper  form,  and  adaptation  to  taste. 
For  what  offends  the  simple  taste  and  genuine  feelings,  is  no 
longer  edifying ,  however  skilfully  it  may  be  defended  and 
recommended  to  the  ordinary  reader;  for  offense  of  taste  is  the 
death  of  feeling.  In  an  anthology,  where  the  object  is  to  col¬ 
lect  samples  of  poetic  beauty,  the  most  accurately  critical  de¬ 
termination  of  the  original  text  is  perfectly  right,  and  thorough 
labors  of  this  kind,  within  their  appropriate  sphere,  are  of  un¬ 
doubted  value.  At  the  same  time,  they  are  acceptable  to  by 
far  the  least  number,  and  are  not  adapted  to  edify  the  people 
generally,  among  whom  we  include  the  better  educated  mid¬ 
dle  class  of  society.  It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  it  will  be  a 
vain  attempt,  again  to  force  upon  the  evangelical  church  gen¬ 
erally,  the  great  body  of  older  hymns,  with  all  their  imperfec¬ 
tions  and  excrescences.  This  is  evidently  a  falling  into  the 
extreme  opposite  of  the  earlier  diluters  and  corrupters  of  our 
hymn  books,  now  to  insist  upon  the  immediate  restoration  of 
all  the  obsolete  vagaries  and  excrescences,  and  all  the  antiqua¬ 
ted  harshness  and  poverty  of  hymns  which  were  originally 
conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  devotion,  thus  putting  an  anti¬ 
quarian  drag  upon  piety.  .  .  .  Luther  was  undoubtedly  the 
mightiest  spirit  since  the  age  of  the  apostles;  and  what  faith¬ 
ful  member  of  the  church  would  think  of  assailing  the  spirit¬ 
ual  majesty  of  this  garlanded  and  victorious  soldier  ?  But  not 
even  he  had  every  thing.” 

We  cannot  but  approve  of  these  principles.  If  Luther’s, 
or  any  other  hymns  of  the  earlier  period  of  German  literature, 


1  Vorrede. 
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are  to  be  used  in  the  public  worship  or  private  devotions  of  the 
church  generally,  they  must,  both  in  style,  in  language,  and 
in  versification,  conform  to  the  current  language  and  taste  of 
those  who  are  to  employ  them  ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
how  much,  in  all  these  respects,  they  depart  from  the  present 
forms  of  the  German  language,  so  as  to  be  unintelligible  to  the 
great  body  of  German  readers.  Nor  can  it  be  pretended  that 
Germany  has  not,  within  the  last  three  hundred  years,  advanc¬ 
ed  in  taste  and  refinement,  as  well  as  in  knowledge  generally. 
What  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  church  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  may  be,  and  undoubtedly  is,  unintelligible  to  a  large 
body  of  her  children  in  the  nineteenth.  And  even  where  in¬ 
telligible,  the  forms  of  expression  may  be  offensive  to  the  taste 
of  the  present.  This  must  be  remedied,  or  these  hymns  must 
cease  to  do  service  in  the  church.  That  neither  Luther  nor 
any  other  faithful  servant  of  the  church,  would  now  object  to 
such  changes,  which  do  not  corrupt,  but  only  present  more 
clearly  their  ideas,  we  cannot,  for  a  moment,  doubt.  Thus  may 
they  continue  to  sing  with  the  church  upon  earth  as  well  as 
with  that  in  heaven,  until  all  are  gathered  into  that  great  tem¬ 
ple  above, 

“  Where  congregations  ne’er  break  up, 

The  Sabbath  ne’er  shall  end.” 

It  is,  however,  rather  a  remarkable  fact,  that  so  little  change  is 
called  for  in  the  language  and  style  of  Luther’s  hymns.  Most 
of  them  are  quite  as  intelligible  and  acceptable  to  a  Christian 
congregation,  as  they  were  when  all  Germany  sang  them  as 
one  man,  and  when  they  were  listened  to  upon  the  streets 
with  as  much  eagerness  and  enthusiasm,  as  a  British  audience 
would  now  listen  to  “Rule  Britannia”  or  American  to  “ Hail 
Columbia .”  Knapp’s  “  Liederschatz  ”  contains  twenty-six 
out  of  the  thirty-six  hymns  of  Luther,  all  adapted  to  popular 
use,  most  of  them  but  slightly  changed  (some  even  of  these 
unnecessarily)  and  in  their  original  metres.  So  also  the  Ger¬ 
man  hymn  book,1  most  recently  published  for  the  use  of  the 
Lutheran  churches  in  the  United  States,  edited  by  Rev.  C.  R. 
Demme,  D.  D.,  has  incorporated  in  it  the  greater  number  of 
these  hymns,  which  will  doubtless  continue  to  be  sung  as  long 
as  the  German  language  is  employed  in  the  worship  of  God 
in  this  country. 

1  See  the  “Deutches  Gesangbuch  fur  die  Ev.  Luth.  Kirche  in  den  Ver.  Stnat- 
en.  Philadelphia — 1849.” 
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But  if  the  object  of  an  editor  is  to  present  Luther’s  hymns 
as  specimens  of  the  literature  of  the  age,  in  which  they  were 
written,  or  of  the  poetic  character  of  their  author,  the  more 
closely  they  coincide  with  the  form  in  which  Luther  left  them 
at  his  death,  the  better.  In  this  respect,  the  labors  of  Wack- 
ernagel  are  invaluable.  The  manner  in  which  he  has  settled 
the  text,  and  brought  forward  almost  every  thing  that  can  throw 
light  upon  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with  Lu¬ 
ther’s  hymns,  may  serve  as  a  model  for  critical  editors.  As  a 
work  of  the  art  typographical,  it  is  almost  perfect.  Printed 
upon  the  fairest  and  finest  paper,  in  the  clearest  German  (Goth¬ 
ic)  type  of  sufficient  size,  with  the  most  beautiful  embellish¬ 
ments  in  the  form  of  frontispieces,  vignettes,  and  illuminated 
letters  from  the  pencil  of  Augustus  Konig,  some  of  these  lat¬ 
ter  covering  the  greater  part  of  a  small  quarto  page,  and  all 
emblematic  of  the  contents  of  the  hymn  to  which  it  is  prefixed, 
accompanied  with  the  original  tunes  for  each  hymn,  and  a  col¬ 
lection  of  other  tunes,  sung  to  them  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
this  is  a  book  that  Gottenberg  might  have  received  as  the  per¬ 
fection  of  his  great  discovery,  and  for  which  Luther  would 
have  commended  Liesching  even  more  cordially  than  he  does 
Talentine  Babst,  the  printer  of  the  favorite  edition  of  his  hymn 
book  of  154-5.  Those,  therefore,  who  wish  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  the  most  critical  and  most  beautiful  edition  of  Lu¬ 
ther’s  hymns  hitherto  published,  will  procure  this,  which  we 
cannot  commend  too  highly. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  ROBE  OF  THE  EPHOD. 

An  Exposition  of  Exodus  23:  31-35. 

By  Rev.  J.  A.  Seiss,  A.  M.}  of  Baltimore. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  propriety,  or  impropriety, 
of  special  modes  of  dress  for  ministers  when  on  official  duty, 
such  things  are  not  without  the  sanction  of  Almighty  God. 
When  he  constituted  his  first  minister,  he  himself  gave  direc¬ 
tions  concerning  the  vestments  to  be  worn,  and  how  they  were 
to  be  made  and  decorated.  And,  although,  under  the  freedom 
of  the  gospel,  there  is  no  law  fixing  the  attire  of  the  clergy, 
there  is  yet  a  propriety  and  a  divine  warrant  for  the  use  of  par- 
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ticular  clerical  vestments,  which  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  from  the  maledictions  which  Christian  people  some¬ 
times  heap  upon  them. 

In  the  words  which  we  are  about  to  attempt  to  expound, 
we  have  a  special  direction  from  God  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
prominent  part  of  that  magnificent  dress  worn  by  Aaron  and 
his  successors,  whenever  engaged  in  the  high  duties  of  the 
priesthood.  Their  general  import  is,  that  Moses  was  to  make 
a  tight-fitting  robe,  without  seam,  of  a  sky-blue  color,  and  or¬ 
namented  around  its  lower  border  with  little  bells  of  gold,  and 
divers  colored  representations  of  a  particular  and  very  beauti¬ 
ful  fruit.  This  robe  he  was  to  deliver  to  Aaron,  his  brother,  to 
be  worn  by  him  when  on  official  duty,  on  pain  of  death.  And 
although  this  might  seem  like  an  insignificant  subject,  there  is 
a  way  of  looking  at  these  old  ceremonial  regulations,  which 
carries  much  more  doctrinal  and  practical  instruction  with  it, 
than  might  ordinarily  be  supposed.  “Whatsoever  was  written 
aforetime,  was  written  for  our  learning.”  And  there  is  not  a 
single  peculiarity  in  the  whole  routine  of  the  Tabernacle  ser¬ 
vices  without  its  spiritual  signification  ;  and  not  even  a  figure 
or  device  upon  the  curious  and  beautiful  regalia  of  the  priests, 
which  had  not  some  high  and  important  meaning.  These  in¬ 
stitutes  of  the  long  past  were  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  gospel 
of  Jesus.  The  Tabernacle,  and  the  Temple,  which  was  built 
after  the  same  model,  was  a  symbolic  history  of  the  whole 
scheme  of  salvation,  from  its  first  unfoldings  in  the  deeds  of 
Jesus  Christ,  our  adorable  Lord,  to  its  final  consummation  in 
eternal  glory.  In  its  three  apartments,  we  have  represented 
the  three  grand  conditions  of  man — his  state  by  nature — his 
Christian  state — and  his  glorified  state  after  the  resurrection. 
The  priest  was  a  type  of  our  “great  High  Priest  who  has  pass¬ 
ed  into  the  heavens”  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  a  type  of  every  individual  Christian, 
in  his  passage  out  of  a  state  of  natute,  until  he  comes  to  stand 
before  the  Divine  Majesty  in  heaven.  The  altar  of  sacrifice, 
and  the  brazen  laver,  represented  the  way  of  justification  by 
the  blood  of  Christ,  and  of  sanctification  through  the  washing 
of  regeneration.  The  golden  candlesticks  denoted  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ministry,  and  the  glorious  light  which  it  bears  about  through 
the  earth.  The  (able,  with  the  shewbread,  set  foith  that  high 
spiritual  nourishment  which  is  furnished  to  all  devout  believers 
in  the  Christian  church.  The  altar  of  incense  denoted  the 
grateful  and  glad  devotions  which  were  to  rise  up  before  God 
from  every  partaker  of  the  blessings  of  that  new  dispensation 
in  which  we  live.  And  the  Holy  of  holies,  with  its  awful 
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grandeur,  its  dreadful  remoteness  from  common  view,  and  its 
impressive  display  of  the  presence  of  the  descended  God,  pic¬ 
tured  to  the  mind  that  bright  and  glorious  rest,  where  we  shall 
see  our  Redeemer  as  he  is,  bask  in  the  sublime  effulgence  of 
his  presence,  and  live  with  him  in  society  with  the  angels,  for 
ever  and  ever.  Nor  are  we  to  doubt,  that  even  the  little  bells 
and  pomegranates  which  adorned  the  border  of  Aaron’s  robe, 
have  their  appropriate  practical  import.  And  if  their  primary 
design  was  only  to  impress  the  outward  senses  of  the  rude  Is¬ 
raelites,  to  excite  in  them  a  deeper  reverence  for  the  Divine 
appointments  and  services,  they  also  had  a  remoter  and  more 
spiritual  signification,  which  certainly  deserves  our  regard. 

The  first  thing  to  be  observed,  is  the  object  contemplated 
respecting  Aaron  in  these  preparations.  He  was  to  “  go  in 
unto  the  holy  place  before  the  Lord  A  sublime  privilege 
was  to  be  exercised.  The  frail  mortal  was  to  enter  the  pres¬ 
ence-chamber  of  the  mighty  Eternal.  He  was  to  stand  beside 
the  cherubim  of  gold,  and  to  enter  the  fiery  cloud  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  Jehovah.  It  was  a  solemn  and  glorious  performance, 
through  which  he  was  to  pass.  But,  solemn  and  glorious  as 
it  was,  it  was  a  type  of  a  still  more  solemn  and  glorious  object 
in  the  contemplation  of  God,  respecting  each  one  of  his  be¬ 
lieving  people.  There  is  a  higher  heaven  than  that  in  the 
Tabernacle  or  Temple  ;  where  Jehovah  manifests  himself  in 
sublimer  forms ;  and  where  the  cherubs  not  only  shine,  but 
ever  sing,  “Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  is  the  Lord  God  Almighty  !” 
There  is  “a  greater  and  more  perfect  Tabernacle,  not  made 
with  hands,”  “the  holiest  of  all ;”  the  way  to  which  has  now 
been  made  manifest.  And  God  himself,  by  his  word  and 
Spirit,  is  now  engaged  in  calling,  and  ordaining,  and  beautify¬ 
ing  “a  royal  priesthood ,”  whom  he  designs  to  bring  into  that 
heavenly  and  eternal  Temple,  to  minister  in  his  presence  for 
ever.  His  voice  is  sounding  through  all  the  earth,  inviting 
men  to  this  superior  service.  As  he  said  to  Moses  of  old, 
“Take  thou  unto  thee  Aaron  thy  brother,  and  his  sons  with 
him,  that  he  may  minister  unto  me  in  the  priest’s  office;”  so 
he  is  now  saying  to  the  gospel  ministry,  “go  ye  therefore,  and 
make  disciples  of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  he  that 
hearelh  you,  heareth  me  ;  and  I  will  make  him  a  pillar  in  the 
Temple  of  God,  and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  God, 
and  he  shall  serve  me  day  and  night  in  my  Temple  ;  and  he 
shall  hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more  ;  and  he  shall 
be  a  King  and  a  Priest  of  God  and  of  Christ .”  As  Aaron 
and  his  sons  were  consecrated  to  serve  in  the  earthly  Taberna- 
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cle,  so  Jehovah  designs  that  we,  and  “as  many  as  the  Lord  our 
God  shall  call,”  shall  be  consecrated  by  the  anointing  of  the 
Spirit,  as  ministers  of  “the  sanctuary  and  of  the  true  Taber¬ 
nacle,  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and  not  man.”  As  they  were 
to  “go  in  unto  the  holy  place  before  the  Lord”  as  he  manifest¬ 
ed  himself  on  earth;  so  it  is  his  intention  that  all  who  hear 
the  gospel  and  accept  it,  shall  enter  those  high  courts,  where 
he  manifests  himself  to  his  saints  and  angels  in  all  the  beauty 
and  perfection  of  his  unveiled  divinity. 

This  is  indeed  a  “high  calling ;”  an  “unspeakable  gift ;” 
an  “abundant  mercy;”  a  thing  almost  too  much  for  our  weak 
faith  to  believe.  And  yet,  such  is  the  truth.  “Ye  shall  be 
unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests”  saith  the  Lord.  “Ye  are  a 
chosen  generation,  a  royal  priesthood ,”  saith  the  Apostle  to 
all  the  “elect  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit.”  Jesus  is 
“a  great  high  priest;”  and  we  are,  in  some  good  degree,  to  be 
“ like  him”  And  John  raises  the  song  of  sublime  praise  to 
“the  prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,”  for  having  “made  us 
kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father.” 

We  proceed,  then,  in  the  second  place,  to  inquire  more  par¬ 
ticularly  into  the  nature  of  those  preparations  which  were  to 
be  made,  in  order  to  an  acceptable  entrance,  on  the  part  of 
Aaron,  upon  the  exercise  of  the  high  functions  of  his  office. 
It  was  not  for  him  to  enter  into  the  awful  presence-chamber  of 
Jehovah  in  his  ordinary  dress.  Moses  was  to  make  for  him  a 
particular  robe,  ornamented  in  a  prescribed  manner,  and  worn 
according  to  specific  directions.  And  this  robe  was  to  be  upon 
him  to  minister,  “when  he  went  in  unto  the  holy  place  before 
the  Lord,  and  when  he  came  out,  that  he  not”  The  reg¬ 
ulation  was  stringent,  and  caused  the  priest  to  approach  the 
mercy-seat  “not  without  fear.”  It  served  to  exalt  the  service, 
and  to  inspire  becoming  awe  of  the  God  who  was  thus  to  be 
propitiated.  And  how  beautifully  and  strikingly  did  all  this 
set  forth  our  natural  unfitness  for  heaven,  and  the  indispensa¬ 
ble  necessity  of  having  upon  us  the  righteousness  of  Christ! 
We  are  sinners.  By  our  depravity  and  guilt,  we  have  all  been 
involved  in  condemnation.  We  are  all  exposed  to  the  death¬ 
sealing  judgments  of  him  who  made  us.  And  unless  our  sins 
are  covered ,  there  is  no  hope  for  us.  But  God  has  not  left  us 
to  perish  without  remedy.  As  he  provided  an  acceptable  cov¬ 
ering  for  the  nakedness  of  Aaron,  he  has  also  provided  a  man¬ 
tle  for  the  deformity  of  our  disordered  souls.  “He  hath  made 
him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin  ;  that  we  might  be 
made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him;”  that  “as  by  one 
man’s  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,  so  by  the  obedi- 
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ence  of  one,  many  shall  be  made  righteous.”  Though  “  all 
have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God,”  we  may 
still  be  “justified  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Christ  Je¬ 
sus,  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith 
in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of 
sins.”  “There  is,  therefore,  no  condemnation  to  them  that  are 
in  Christ  Jesus;”  for  he  hath  “brought  in  an  everlasting  righ¬ 
teousness,”  and  “redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  be¬ 
ing  made  a  curse  for  us.”  By  his  spotless  obedience,  bitter 
sufferings,  and  accursed  death,  he  hath  obtained  and  provided  a 
covering  for  our  sins,  and  secured  unto  us  “boldness  to  enter 
into  the  holiest.”  Designing  that  we  shall  be  priests,  to  serve 
in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  heaven,  this  is  the  garment  that  he 
has  provided  for  us ;  that  as  the  robe  which  Moses  made, 
shielded  Aaron  in  his  approaches  to  the  earthly  propitiatory, 
so  the  righteousness  which  Christ  the  Lord  hath  wrought,  may 
bring  us  safely  into  those  intenser  glories  of  the  Temple  on 
high. 

But,  let  us  look  more  into  the  particulars  of  Aaron’s  robe. 
It  is  not  well  to  strain  things  beyond  their  natural  and  easy 
signification  ;  but  it  seems  that  this  robe  of  the  Ephod  pointed 
forward  to  details  in  the  provisions  of  Jesus  Christ  for  our  sal¬ 
vation. 

The  ground  color  of  Aaron’s  robe  was  to  be  “ blue  ;”  the 
color  of  the  firmament  of  glory  ;  and  it  was  to  be  ornamented 
with  “ purple  and  scarlet .”  All  these  were  royal  colors ,  the 
costliests,  and  the  most  magnificent  then  known  to  art,  and  al¬ 
ways  sought  after  to  adorn  the  persons  and  apartments  of  kings. 
They  doubtless  point  to  the  royal  excellencies  of  the  righte¬ 
ousness  of  our  Savior.  He  was  a  king.  He  is  “the  prince  of 
peace.”  And  there  is  a  royal  weight  in  all  he  did  and  suffer¬ 
ed.  In  earthly  lineage,  he  was  of  royal  blood,  and  his  heav¬ 
enly  genealogy  made  him  the  only  Son  and  heir  of  the  great 
God  himself.  He  was  supreme  Sovereign,  and,  of  course,  ex¬ 
empt  from  all  the  obligations  and  penalties  of  the  law.  And 
when  he  put  himself  in  the  place  of  a  servant  and  substitute, 
there  was  merit  in  his  obedience,  and  value  in  his  sacrifice. 
He  was  no  ordinary  subject;  and  his  blood  was  no  ordinary 
blood.  His  subjection  was  the  voluntary  and  meritorious  sub¬ 
jection  of  a  king,  and  the  draining  of  his  veins  was  the  shed¬ 
ding  of  royal  blood.  Precious,  indeed,  and  costly  was  (he  price 
which  purchased  our  pardon,  and  secured  for  us  a  cover  for 
our  sins;  more  costly  and  more  precious,  even  in  the  eye  of 
God,  than  Tyrian  purples  to  the  eyes  of  ancient  kings. 
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But,  there  is  another  signification  attached  to  these  colors  on 
Aaron’s  robe.  The  blue,  and  purple,  and  livid  red,  pointed, 
perhaps,  to  the  wounds  and  bruises,  and  flowing  blood  of  our 
suffering  Redeemer.  It  was  the  sad  story  of  Gethsemene,  and 
Pilate’s  judgment  hall,  and  Calvary’s  accursed  cross,  reflecting 
itself  upon  the  dim  shadows  of  a  typical  ritual.  Christ  was 
not  merely  a  spotless  pattern  of  virtue  and  holiness,  but  also 
a  suffering  substitute  for  transgressors.  He  was  not  only  “Je¬ 
sus  of  Nazareth,  who  went  about  doing  good,”  but  also 
“  Christ  and  him  crucified .”  He  was  not  only  “a  teacher 
come  from  God,”  but  also  a  “sacrifice,”  and  an  “offering” 
for  the  sins  of  many.  He  came  forth,  not  only  “glorious  in 
his  apparrel,”  from  Edom  ;  but  “with  dyed  garments  from 
Bozrah Mere  instruction  could  not  save  a  fallen  world. 
Mere  repentance,  without  shedding  of  blood,  could  not  procure 
remission  of  sins.  Guilty  man  required  an  atonement ;  and 
his  justification  unto  righteousness  could  only  be  effected  by  a 
bloody  offering.  So  said  a  thousand  prophets,  whose  doctrine 
was  corroborated  by  the  smoking  victims  of  a  thousand  altars, 
and  by  the  experience  of  all  men  for  a  thousand  generations. 
And  these  colors  upon  Aaron’s  robe,  are  to  remind  us,  that  we 
were  not  redeemed  by  corruptible  things,  such  as  silver  and 
gold,  but  by  the  precious  blood  of  the  Son  of  God.  They 
point  at  once  to  the  great  foundation  of  our  hopes,  and  assure 
us  that  we  can  only  come  to  stand  acceptably  before  the  ma¬ 
jesty  in  heaven,  through  the  wounds  and  blood  of  him  “who 
was  delivered  for  our  offences,  and  raised  again  for  our  justifi¬ 
cation. 

But,  the  robe  of  the  Ephod  was  also  to  be  made  without 
seam  ;  woven  in  one  piece  ;  and  carefully  and  strongly  bound 
around  its  upper  opening,  so  as  to  be  preserved  from  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  being  rent.  And  what  could  this  foretell,  but  the  ex¬ 
alted  perfectness  of  the  righteousness  of  Jesus,  and  its  all-suf¬ 
ficient  strength  for  the  mighty  service  which  it  is  to  render  to 
our  world  ?  He  was  “holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate 
from  sinners;”  and  his  moral  excellencies  were  like  the  unsul¬ 
lied  fleece  of  a  “lamb  without  spot  or  blemish.”  His  heart 
and  his  life  were  as  pure  and  as  chaste  as  the  untainted  heav¬ 
ens,  and  his  virtues  were  commensurate  with  the  infinite  sanc¬ 
tity  of  an  infinite  law.  So  that,  arrayed  in  his  righteousness, 
we  have  a  perfect  covering  ;  and  however  impure  and  deform¬ 
ed  we  may  have  been,  this  shall  enable  us  to  stand  unabashed 
and  without  shame,  in  the  very  presence-hall  of  the  Eternal 
King. 
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Aaron's  robe  was  to  be  further  ornamented  with  little  golden 
bells  around  its  lower  border.  These  appendages,  in  addition 
to  the  effect  of  their  brilliancy  upon  the  eye,  were  to  pour  a 
pleasant  sound  upon  the  ear.  They  at  once  kept  the  priest 
notified  of  the  solemn  services  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and 
reminded  the  people  that  their  sacrifices  were  being  offered.  In 
their  typical  significance,  they  pointed  to  the  great  fact,  that, 
although  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  an  all-sufficient  cover- 
ing.  it  must  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  certain  appendages 
suspended  upon  it.  They  represent  the  “ good  profession ” 
which  the  saints  are  required  to  make,  in  order  to  become  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  God.  They  point  forward  to  that  great  fact,  insist¬ 
ed  on  by  the  apostle  John,  that  “every  spirit  that  confesseth 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  is  of  God  ;  and  every 
spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh, 
is  not  of  God .”  This  is  a  point,  unquestionably  too  little 
considered  and  insisted  on  in  these  days  of  general  laxity  in 
religious  requirements.  It  certainly  is  an  issue,  made  by  the 
ever  blessed  Son  of  God  himself,  that  unless  men  openly  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  as  their  Savior,  and  publicly  own  his  gospel, 
his  church,  and  his  ordinances,  unless  they  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  name  and  obligations  of  his  disciples,  and  avow  their 
belief  in  him  as  the  only  Redeemer  of  mankind,  they  never 
can  enjoy  his  favor,  or  reap  the  benefits  of  his  great  salvation. 
His  own  words  are,  “Whosoever  shall  confess  me  before  men, 
him  will  I  also  confess  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
But  whosoever  shall  deny  me  before  men,  him  will  I  also  de¬ 
ny  before  my  Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  And  in  vain  do 
we  suppose  ourselves  clad  in  the  robe  of  his  righteousness,  if 
we  are  not  brought  to  this  confession.  Truth  may  have  begun 
to  take  root  in  the  heait,  and  have  wrought  an  inward  feeling 
of  grief  for  sin,  and  of  desire  to  reform;  but  the  whole  thing 
fails  to  reach  its  culmination,  until  we  have  given  ourselves  up 
to  Jesus  in  a  public  covenant.  We  may  believe  that  Christ  is 
the  Son  of  God,  but  if  w7e  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  belief, 
it  is  a  dead  and  fruitless  faith.  And  though  we  may  have  been 
brought  to  entertain  some  comfortable  hope  of  pardon  and  ac¬ 
ceptance,  it  must  ultimately  turn  out  to  be  a  false  hope,  if  it 
does  not  bring  us  also  to  a  public  identification  of  ourselves 
with  the  rest  of  God;s  confessing  people.  The  word,  indeed, 
is  nigh  us.  even  in  our  mouths  and  in  our  hearts;  but  only  so 
far  “that  if  we  confess  with  our  mouths  the  Lord  Jesus,  and 
believe  in  our  hearts  that  God  raised  him  from  the  dead,  we 
shall  be  saved.  For  wdth  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righte¬ 
ousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  made  unto  salvo. 
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tion .”  And  hence,  let  no  man  ever  hope  to  stand  as  a  royal 
priest  in  the  eternal  temple,  unless  he  has  around  him  the  tink¬ 
ling  of  golden  bells  ;  the  precious  profession  of  faith  in  Christ, 
his  gospel,  and  his  ordinances.  Where  the  robe  of  Aaron  was, 
there  were  the  bells  also;  and  where  the  robe  of  Christ’s  righ¬ 
teousness  avails,  there  is  also  the  pleasant  sound  of  Christian 
confession. 

Again,  between  each  two  of  the  golden  bells  on  the  hem  of 
Aaron’s  robe,  there  was  to  be  a  pomegranate ;  a  beautiful 
fruit,  something  of  the  orange  kind,  and  from  the  multiplicity 
of  its  seeds,  consecrated  by  the  ancients  as  the  symbol  of  fruit¬ 
fulness.  And,  according  to  President  Edwards,  as  the  bells, 
by  their  precious  substance  and  pleasant  sound,  represented  the 
good  profession  which  the  saints  make;  so  the  pomegranates 
were  designed  to  set  forth  th e  fruit  which  the  redemption  of 
Jesus  is  to  beget;  the  manifestation  in  the  life,  of  what  is  pro¬ 
fessed  by  the  lips.  A  profession  of  religion  occupies  a  high 
place  in  Christian  duty  ;  but,  unless  attended  with  a  good  life, 
and  a  proper  Christian  walk,  it  will  profit  nothing.  And  yet, 
how  much  fruitless  profession  there  is  in  the  Christian  world  ! 
How  many  heartless  formalists  linger  about  our  altars,  whose 
names  are  enrolled  as  soldiers,  but  who  never  come  up  to  the 
battle  for  virtue  and  truth  !  How  many  have  a  name  to  live, 
while  they  are  dead  !  How  many  profess  to  be  seeking  a 
home  in  heaven,  whilst  their  hearts  are  altogether  set  upon  the 
things  of  this  world  !  How  many  make  a  show  of  godliness 
in  public,  who  repudiate  it  in  private!  How  many  who  pray 
in  our  churches,  curse  in  our  streets!  How  many  who  have 
solemnly  sworn  allegiance  to  high  heaven,  in  the  presence  of 
men  and  angels,  are  found  every  day  in  the  service  of  sin  and 
Satan  !  If  these  have  “the  form  of  godliness,”  they  certainly 
have  not  “its  power.”  If  they  have  about  them  the  hells  of 
a  good  profession,  it  amounts  only  to  “sounding  brass,  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal.”  “Not  every  one  that  saith  Lord,  Lord,  shall 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he  that  doetk  the  will 
of  the  Father  which  is  in  heaven.”  Nay,  “it  had  been  better 
for  them  not  to  have  known  the  way  of  righteousness,  than, 
after  they  have  known  it,  to  turn  from  the  holy  commandment 
delivered  unto  them.”  A  solemn  profession  of  religion,  of 
course,  begets  a  presumption  that  a  man  is  pious.  It  is prirna 
facie  evidence  that  he  is  what  he  professes  to  be.  But  his  good 
estate  must  necessarily  remain  somewhat  uncertain,  until  we 
see  the  fruits  of  his  piety  in  his  walk  and  life.  “What  doth 
it  profit,  though  a  man  say  he  hath  faith,  and  have  not  works?” 

Vol.  VI  No.  21.  10 
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It  is  nowhere  said,  ye  shall  know  (he  tree  by  its  leaves  and 
flowers;  although  this  is  the  ordinary  process  of  botanists. 
Neither  is  it  said,  ye  shall  know  men  by  their  talk,  or  by  what 
they  may  say  about  their  experience  ;  although  some  religion¬ 
ists  never  inquire  any  deeper.  But  “by  their  fruits  ye  shall 
know  them.”  Our  light  must  11  so  shine  that  others  seeing 
our  good  works ,”  may  give  glory  to  God.  “And  hereby  we 
know  that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  commandments .” 
The  doctrine  of  these  pomegranates  on  Aaron’s  robe,  is,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  nature  of  Christianity  is  eminently  practical,  not 
ecstatic;  that  profession  must  be  accompanied  with  works; 
and  that,  although  we  are  not  saved  by  works,  we  are  never¬ 
theless  not  saved  without  them. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  Moses  was  directed  to  put  on 
the  robe  of  the  Ephod,  an  equal proportion  of  bells  and  pom¬ 
egranates.  There  was  to  be  “a  golden  bell  and  a  pomegran¬ 
ate,  a  golden  bell  and  a  pomegranate”,  in  regular  succession  ; 
as  many  pomegranates  as  bells,  and  as  many  bells  as  pome¬ 
granates.  Nor  is  this  without  its  significance.  It  sets  forth 
with  what  strictness  God  requires  our  lives  to  be  conformed  to 
our  profession,  and  our  pretensions  to  our  real  character.  It 
points  to  that  precious  jewel — the  doctrine  of  consistency  — 
that  mighty  argument  against  the  sneers  of  the  ungodly,  which 
sends  conviction  where  eloquence  is  powerless,  and  without 
which  reason  and  pathos  will  pass  for  unmeaning  declamation. 
It  tells  us,  that  all  this  boastful  ringing  of  bells,  where  there 
are  no  pomegranates  in  proportion — and  all  this  parade  of 
charity  and  morality  outside  of  the  church  as  equal  and  supe¬ 
rior  to  what  is  in  it — falls  far  short  of  what  God  expects  and 
requires  of  those  who  are  to  minister  before  him  in  the  heaven¬ 
ly  temple.  See  to  it,  then,  ye  proud  religionists,  with  your 
broad  phylacteries,  and  large  garment  borders,  boasting  of  your 
high  dignities  and  exalted  privileges,  that  ye  have  fruit  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  noise,  and  pomegranates  according  to  your  bells. 
Well  has  Robert  Hall  said,  “He  who  makes  a  profession  of 
religion,  and  in  the  common  transactions  of  life  violates  his 
word,  uses  fraud,  is  insincere,  or  unfaithful,  hardens  many 
hearts  in  their  opposition  to  religion,  and  does  more  mischief 
than  the  consistent  conduct  of  very  many  believers  can  coun¬ 
teract.”  And  ye  moralists  of  the  world,  building  immortal 
hopes  upon  your  upright  lives  and  good  deeds,  disparaging  the 
church,  and  disdaining  to  take  upon  you  the  vows  of  Christian 
discipleship,  remember  that  God  hath  appointed  the  use  of  bells 
as  well  as  pomegranates,  and  that  the  possession  of  the  one 
will  not  atone  for  your  contempt  for  the  other.  Both  must  go 
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together;  and  the  absence  of  either  is  an  infringement  upon 
the  regulations  of  the  Almighty.  If  you  consider  yourselves 
Christians,  and  good  enough  for  heaven,  there  can  be  no  valid 
reason  for  declining  to  have  yourselves  marked  and  known  as 
Christians;  and  if  you  choose  to  break  in  upon  the  order  which 
God  himself  has  appointed,  you  must  also  make  up  your 
minds  to  take  all  the  consequences  that  shall  follow. 

It  only  remains  for  us,  then,  in  the  third  place,  to  observe 
upon  the  solemn  sanctions  by  which  Jehovah  enforced  the  use 
of  the  robe  he  ordered.  The  statute  says,  “And  it  shall  be 
upon  Aaron,  to  minister:  and  his  sound  shall  be  heard  when 
he  goelh  in  unto  the  holy  place  before  the  Lord,  and  when  he 
conieth  out,  that  he  die  not.”  It  was,  therefore,  to  be  con¬ 
strued  as  an  awful  profanity,  to  come  before  God  in  the  priestly 
services,  without  this  garment;  an  act  of  sacrilege,  which  sub¬ 
jected  the  perpetrator  to  be  instantly  cut  down  by  the  strokes 
of  Divine  vengeance.  With  his  vestments  upon  him,  the 
priest  was  to  be  accepted,  and  to  live  ;  without  them,  he  was 
to  be  repulsed,  and  to  die.  Having  made  the  requirement, 
God  determined  to  honor  his  own  appointment,  and  held  those 
concerned,  to  its  strict  observance,  by  the  terrible  penalty  of 
death. 

Nor  need  we  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  deep  significance  of 
these  stringent  regulations.  Aaron’s  robe  was  to  be  upon  him 
that  he  die  not ;  and  by  that  we  are  taught,  that  unless,  by 
faith  in  the  Son  of  God,  we  cover  ourselves  with  the  seamless 
and  blood-colored  mantle  of  the  righteousness  of  Jesus,  death 
and  eternal  exclusion  from  God  and  the  glory  of  his  power, 
must  be  our  inevitable  portion.  The  guest,  who  ventured  in 
to  the  marriage  supper,  without  the  wedding  garment  which 
was  provided  for  him,  was  upbraided  by  the  king,  and  bound 
hand  and  foot,  and  cast  into  outer  darkness,  amid  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth.  And  though  God  has  called  us  to  a  high 
service,  and  an  exalted  destiny,  we  must  enter  upon  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  prescribed  way,  or  be  eternally  discomfited. 
The  same  dreadful  necessity  which  was  put  upon  Aaron,  is 
upon  us,  and  that,  augmented  and  heightened  by  the  superior 
glories  of  the  better  dispensation  under  which  we  live.  And 
“if  he  that  despised  Moses’  law  died  icithout  mercy ,  of  how 
much  sorer  punishment  shall  he  be  thought  worthy,  who  hath 
trampled  under  foot  the  Son  of  God,  and  accounted  the  blood 
of  the  covenant  an  unholy  thing?” 

If,  then,  we  have  succeeded  in  presenting  a  true  exposition 
of  the  Robe  of  the  Ephod,  we  may  learn  the  high  estimate 
which  God  has  put  upon  his  institutes  for  the  salvation  of  sin- 
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ners.  In  all  his  dealings  with  the  world,  his  thoughts  seem  to 
have  been  fixed  upon  this  one  point,  and  gave  a  corresponding 
form  to  all  the  works  of  his  providence.  Even  his  judgments 
have  in  them  the  lessons  of  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ.  Tire 
cherubim  which  he  set  up  to  guard  the  ways  of  forfeited  Eden, 
prefigured  the  elevation  of  believers  to  the  heavenly  paradise. 
The  preservation  of  Noah  in  the  ark,  the  deliverance  of  Lot, 
the  redemption  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt — ail  referred  to 
the  same  triumphant  salvation  in  Christ  the  Lord.  And  even 
in  the  devices  of  the  robes  which  he  ordered  for  his  ancient 
priests,  the  same  precious  provisions  of  his  grace  were  adum¬ 
brated.  Surely,  if  we  are  to  measure  the  excellencies  of  the 
gospel  by  the  care  and  fulness  of  those  preparations  which 
preceded  it,  it  is  a  “ great  salvation .”  And  if  it  occupied  so 
high  a  place  in  all  God’s  thoughts,  and  entered  so  vitally”  and 
particularly  into  all  his  earthly  arrangements,  what  must  be  the 
degradation  and  hopelessness  of  those  who  find  no  attractions 
in  it  ? 


ARTICLE  VII. 

CEMETERIES  AND  THE  SEPULCHRES  OF  OUR  DEPARTED.* 
By  Kev.  George  Diehl. ,  A.  M.  of  Frederick,  Md. 

The  selection  of  tracts  of  forest  or  cultivated  land,  in  the 
open  country,  as  burial-places  for  the  dead,  has,  for  the  most 
part,  been  confined  to  large  and  populous  places.  The  custom 
has  not  yet  obtained,  to  any  considerable  extent,  among  the 
scattered  towns  and  villages  of  the  country.  But,  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  a  change  of  feeling  is  silently  going  on,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  community:  and  at  no  distant  day,  we  trust, 
ibis  practice  may  become  general.  Certainly,  no  spot  can  be 
found,  more  befitting  the  deep  repose  of  the  tomb,  than  those 
quiet  woodland  solitudes. 

There  is  no  other  place  where  the  living  can  so  well  hold 
their  silent  communion  with  the  departed,  as  those  solitary 
scenes  of  nature,  in  which  there  dwells  forever  a  nameless 
charm.  We  enter  one  of  those  sacred  enclosures,  and  the  in¬ 
most  soul  is  wrought  upon,  as  by  an  unseen  and  mysterious 

*  “The  Sepulchres  of  our  Departed.”  By  Rev.  F.  R.  Anspach.  A.  M. 
Hagerstown,  Maryland.  Philadelphia :  Lindsay  and  Blakistone — lb'54. 
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power.  An  effect  is  produced  upon  the  feelings,  such  as  can 
never  be  experienced  in  the  broad  glare  of  the  world  ;  an  effect 
wrought  by  the  mingled  influences  hovering  around  the  place  ; 
the  trembling  interchange  of  shadow  and  sunlight  over  the 
ground,  “the  multitudinous  stirrings  of  the  leaves,”  the  sea¬ 
like  music  of  the  winds,  and  the  plaintive  songs  of  forest  birds, 
stealing  upon  the  ear  from  the  hidden  covert  of  the  woods; 
influences  so  subtle  and  so  magically  combined  in  their  action 
on  the  soul,  that  the  most  searching  analyses  can  never  find 
the  secret  of  their  power.  But  more  than  all,  this  effect  is 
wrought  upon  us  by  a  sense  of  separation  from  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  an  artificial  world,  and  a  conscious  nearness  to  our 
Maker.  The  mind  is  prompted  to  adoration,  and  to  exclaim  : 

“  Here  are  seen 

No  traces  of  man’s  pomp  and  pride  ;  *  * 

*  *  *  But  thou  art  here  : — Thou  fittest 

The  solitude.  Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds, 

That  run  along  the  summit  of  those  trees 
In  music  : — Thou  art  in  the  cooler  breath 
That  from  the  inmost  darkness  of  the  place. 

Comes  scarcely  felt :  *  *  * 

Here  is  continual  worship  : — Nature  here 
In  the  tranquility  that  thou  dost  love 
Enjoys  thy  presence  *  *  * 

*  *  *  Grandeur,  strength  and  grace 

Are  here  to  speak  of  Thee.” 

There  (hen  let  the  dead  be  buried.  Fortunate  is  that  town 
or  city,  which  through  its  committee  or  otherwise,  has  found  a 
spot  for  a  rural  cemetery,  which  combines  enough  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  in  nature  with  other  conveniences:  not  too  far  from  the 
abodes  of  the  living,  and  yet  a  place  where  every  thing  shall 
tend  to  produce  upon  the  mind  an  impression  of  deep  retire¬ 
ment  and  seclusion.  So  that  when  the  living  go  thither,  they 
may  feel  it  as  a  transition  from  the  din  of  business,  and  the 
noise  of  life,  to  the  quiet  and  shaded  sanctuary  of  the  dead. 

The  importance  of  establishing  rural  cemeteries  upon  a 
large  scale,  and  under  the  control  of  chartered  companies  for 
every  large  city,  and  in  every  county,  must  be  apparent  to  ev¬ 
ery  one  who  will  visit  a  number  of  congregational  burial- 
places  in  any  section  of  the  country,  and  notice  the  sad  want 
of  attention  to  the  ground  and  to  the  graves.  Usually,  grave¬ 
yards  have  no  plan,  no  avenues,  no  walks,  no  trees,  nor  shrub¬ 
bery  nor  flowers.  The  absence  of  all  tasteful  ornament,  the 
sunken  graves,  the  overgrown  briars  and  the  dilapidated  walls, 
give  to  the  whole  an  appearance  of  dreariness  and  neglect, 
and  augment  the  desolaleness  and  horror  of  the  tomb.  Surely 
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in  most  places  in  this  country,  the  habilations  of  the  dead  are 
not  properly  cared  for. 

But  of  what  consequence,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  condition 
of  these  mortal  bodies  of  ours,  when  they  have  fulfilled  ™eir 
brief  office,  and  the  aching  frame  has  returned  to  its  kindred 
earth  ?  Some  few  men  have  expressed  an  utter  indifference,  as 
to  what  might  be  the  lot  and  disposition  of  this  clay  tenement, 
when  the  deathless  spirit  had  found  another  home.  But  they 
have  been  mainly  cynics  and  heathen,  who  have  spoken  thus 
of  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Plato,  in  his  republic,  allowed  only 
a  small  funeral  monument,  containing  no  more  than  four  lines 
in  heroic  verse,  and  set  apart  the  most  barren  ground  for  sepul¬ 
ture.  Pliny  says,  an  interest  in  the  body  after  death,  is  a 
weakness  known  only  to  man.  Solon,  one  of  the  seven  sages 
of  Greece,  wished  his  body  after  death,  to  be  carried  to  his  na¬ 
tive  Salamis  and  burned,  and  his  ashes  scattered  to  the  four 
winds.  Diogenes  directed  his  friends  to  expose  his  body  to 
birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  And  there  have  been  insulated  cases 
in  all  ages,  of  persons  who,  in  like  manner,  declared  themselves 
indifferent  to  what  might  befall  their  remains. 

But  is  this  the  common  feeling  of  the  human  heart?  Is  such 
indifference  natural?  Have  we  really  no  care  for  the  future 
condition  of  this  material  frame-work,  so  fearfully  and  won¬ 
derfully  made,  and,  in  our  present  stale,  so  intimately  a  part  of 
ourselves? — whether  it  shall  be  crowded  in  its  narrow  house, 
or  be  “jostled  from  its  resting  place,  to  make  room  for  unbid¬ 
den  comers,”  or  be  cast  up  by  the  spade  of  the  sexton,  to  the 
vulgar  eye,  or  suffered  to  repose  in  a  neglected  place,  overgrown 
with  weeds  and  thorns,  the  haunt  of  loathsome  reptiles?  No  : 
this  is  not  the  common,  natural  feeling  of  the  human  bosom. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  universal  sentiment,  to  desire  a  quiet, 
appropriate  place  of  burial,  where,  secure  from  intrusion,  and 
in  decent  observance,  our  remains  may  sleep;  and  where  those 
who  loved  us,  may  go  and  ponder  on  our  memories,  when 
earthly  intercourse  is  over.  The  natural  language  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  is,  let  my  remains  repose  peacefully  in  the  grave. 
Visit  and  adorn  with  tree  or  flower,  the  enclosed  spot,  where  I 
sleep  the  last  deep  sleep  of  death.  Keep  embalmed  in  your 
heart,  the  memory  of  my  friendship,  my  form  and  all  I  once 
held  dear. 

“  For  who  to  dumb  forgetfulnes  a  prey, 

This  pleasing,  anxious  being,  e’er  resigned. 

Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 

Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind? 

On  some  fond  breast  the  parting  soul  relies, 

Some  pious  drops  the  closing  eye  requires. 

Even  from  the  tomb  the  voice  ot  nature  cries. 

Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted  fires.” 
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But  whatever  may  be  our  concern  or  unconcern  for  the  final 
disposition  of  our  remains,  we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  those  of  our  friends.  The  heart  here  asserts  its  high 
prerogative,  and  decides  by  an  impulse  that  supersedes  all  ar¬ 
gument.  The  dead  shall  sleep  in  an  appropriate  place.  Our 
departed  friends  yet  live  in  our  affections.  We  commune 
with  them  in  our  holiest  hours.  “We  hold  a  spiritual  inter¬ 
course  with  them,  which  is  more  solemn,  if  not  more  tender, 
than  their  living  presence  could  afford. ”  How  often,  when 
standing  by  the  grave  of  a  friend,  are  we  ready  to  respond  to 
the  beautiful  tribute  of  Moore  to  “Mary 

“Though  many  a  gifted  mind  we  meet. 

Though  fairest  forms  we  see. 

To  live  with  them  is  far  less  sweet, 

Than  to  remember  thee” 

We  delight  to  cherish  those  fond  recollections,  although 
mingled  with  painful  regrets.  All  that  they  once  valued  is 
now  endeared  to  us.  We  mark  the  spot  where  we  took  our 
last  leave  of  all,  that  was  mortal  of  them.  That  spot  is  con¬ 
secrated.  The  grave  becomes  holy  ground  :  a  place  set  apart 
to  tender  recollections,  to  holy  musings,  to  strong  and  chasten¬ 
ed  anticipations  of  the  hour,  when  this  mortal  shall  put  on  im¬ 
mortality,  and  of  the  mutual  recognition  of  friends  in  that 
world  where  the  changes  of  time,  and  the  blight  of  death  can 
never  come.  Will  you,  then,  withhold  from  it  the  ornament 
of  a  green  sod  and  blooming  flower?  Or  will  you  deny  it  a 
suitable  locality  ? 

Nearly  all  nations  have  shown  a  regard  to  the  decent  burial 
of  their  dead.  In  the  twenty-third  chapter  of  Genesis  we 
have  the  earliest  recorded  contract  for  a  rural  cemetery.  “Abra¬ 
ham  stood  up  from  before  the  dead,  and  spake  unto  the  sons 
of  Heth,  saying  :  I  am  a  stranger  and  a  sojourner  with  you: 
give  me  a  possession  of  a  burial-place  with  you,  that  I  may 
bury  my  dead  out  of  my  sight.  And  the  field  of  Ephron, 
which  was  in  Machpelah,  which  was  before  Mamie,  the  field 
and  the  cave  which  was  therein,  and  all  the  trees  that  were  in 
the  field,  that  were  in  all  the  borders  round  about,  were  made 
sure  unto  Abraham  for  a  possession  of  a  burying  place. ”  “Af¬ 
ter  this  Abraham  buried  Sarah  his  wife”  in  it. 

Thus  we  see,  that  far  back  in  the  infancy  of  the  human 
race,  the  Father  of  the  faithful,  with  all  the  solemnity  and  le¬ 
gal  formality  of  a  binding  contract,  purchased  grounds  for  a 
cemetery.  It  was  a  whole  field,  bordered  with  trees,  contain¬ 
ing  a  cave  and  a  grove,  or  natural  forest,  for  which  he  paid  a 
high  price.  It  continued  a  family  burial-place  for  successive 
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generations.  Nearly  two  centuries  afterwards  it  was  sacredly 
regarded  by  Jacob  ;  when  he  was  dying  be  charged  his  sons, 
and  said  unto  them,  “I  am  to  be  gathered  unto  my  people  : 
bury  me  with  my  fathers,  in  the  cave  of  Ephron  :  there  they 
buried  Abraham  and  Sarah  his  wife  :  there  they  buried  Isaac 
and  Rebecca  his  wife:  and  there  I  buried  Leah.  And  when 
Jacob  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his  sons,  he  yielded 
up  the  ghost  and  was  gathered  unto  his  fathers.”  Joseph  also, 
when  he  was  dying,  “gave  commandment  concerning  his 
bones,”  that  they  should  finally  repose  in  the  promised  land, 
in  the  same  cemetery  with  his  fathers. 

The  Savior  has  taught  us  that  the  grave  is  holy  ground,  by 
the  tears  which  he  shed  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  and  the  high 
commendation  he  pronounced  upon  the  pouring  out  of  the 
costly  ointment,  by  Mary,  on  his  body,  anointing  him  for  his 
burial. 

The  sentiment  of  reverence  for  the  dead,  which  leads  to  a 
proper  attention  to  burial  places,  was  most  elaborately  and  fully 
manifested  in  very  remote  periods.  Egypt,  that  land  of  won¬ 
ders,  is  even  now  peculiarly  distinguished  for  its  stupendous 
monuments,  erected  in  honor  of  the  dead.  Petra,  whose  ex¬ 
istence  was  unknown  for  a  thousand  years,  presented,  when 
discovered,  on  every  side,  tombs  and  mausoleums  of  surpass¬ 
ing  splendor,  showing  that  it  was  the  Necropolis  of  a  nation. 
Etruria,  which  flourished  before  Romulus  was  born,  has  re¬ 
cently  become  a  region  of  enlightened  curiosity,  on  account 
of  its  sepulchral  vases  and  monuments.  The  funeral  structures 
of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  are  yet  consulted  as  models, 
while  the  ruder  tumuli  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  show  the  prevalence  of  the  sentiment  which  urges  us  to 
a  proper  attention  to  the  dead  :  and  the  literature  of  former 
times  abounds  with  allusions  to  the  subject. 

No  people  regard  the  tombs  of  their  friends  more  sacredly 
than  the  Chinese.  The  5th  of  April  has  been  set  apart  by 
that  people  as  the  annual  festival  of  the  tombs.  Mr.  Peet, 
writing  from  Amoy  (Mis.  Her.  March  184S),  says:  “I  took  a 
walk  upon  the  hills  back  of  our  house,  which  are  covered 
with  the  graves  of  former  generations;  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  individuals  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  were  seen  here 
and  there,  in  all  directions,  to  a  great  distance,  lingering  around 
those  most  significant  mementoes  of  human  mortality.  It  was 
a  moving  spectacle.  Here  was  a  dutiful  son,  cleansing  or 
newly  plastering  the  tomb  of  his  father  (the  graves  are  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  cement  which  hardens  into  granite).  There,  at  a 
little  distance,  I  saw  another  man  (perhaps  a  son)  leading  an 
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aged  woman  away  from  a  recently  repaired  tomb,  while  her 
doleful  wail  deeply  pierced  my  heart,  and  still  trembles  upon 
my  nerves.  And  yonder  others,  singly  or  in  companies,  hav¬ 
ing  completed  their  filial  ceremonies,  were  seen  leaving  those 
abodes  of  the  dead,  and  returning  to  the  city.” 

Rev.  John  Loyd  (Mis.  Chron.  Jan.  7,  1848)  says  :  “At  one 
grave,  on  the  5th  of  April,  I  saw  a  man  and  a  woman,  the 
former  dressing  the  tomb,  the  latter  bowed  down  to  the  earth 
in  front  of  the  grave,  dismally  howling.  In  the  vale  below,  I 
saw  two  young  men  making  the  customary  offerings  to  their 
ancestors.  Their  parents  lay  buried  in  that  spot.  They  were 
placing  grassy  sods  over  the  remains  of  their  father  and  their 
mother.”  The  custom  of  planting  flowers  on  the  grave,  pre¬ 
vails  throughout  the  Chinese  empire.  A  people  thus  annually 
busied  among  the  tombs  of  its  ancestors,  must  feel  its  sacred 
social  influence.  A  Chinaman  thinks  his  success  in  life  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  faithful  discharge  of  these  duties  to  the  dead. 

Even  the  wild  tribes,  that  once  roamed  through  our  forests, 
exhibited  a  touch  of  tenderness  and  refinement  of  feeling  at 
the  grave.  In  their  simple  arrangements  for  the  quiet  of  the 
dead,  if  there  be  superstition,  there  is  also  a  certain  gentleness 
and  thoughtfulness. 

Though  it  has  been  characteristic  of  the  race  to  bestow  hon¬ 
ors  and  cares  upon  the  dead,  it  is  not  very  creditable  to  mod¬ 
ern  limes,  that  notwithstanding  the  favoring  influence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  this  sentiment  seems  to  have  declined,  from  a  want  of 
cultivation.  The  holy  influences  of  our  religion  prompt  us  to 
preserve  carefully,  and  to  decorate  tastefully,  the  place  of  re¬ 
pose,  to  which  we  are  bound  by  the  sacred  ties  of  the  living  to 
the  dead.  There  is,  however,  an  improvement  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  in  the  present  day.  A  new  interest  has  been  felt  on  this 
subject,  within  the  last  few  years,  throughout  the  country, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  rural 
cemeteries.  The  first  movement  of  the  kind  was  at,  Boston  in 
1825.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  select  a  spot  for  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  a  cemetery.  But  no  suitable  ground  could  be  pro¬ 
cured,  and  it  was  deferred.  In  1830  the  subject  was  revived, 
and  Mount  Auburn,  a  spot  of  surpassing  loveliness  and  fitness 
for  the  object,  was  secured,  and  meeting  with  public  favor, 
was  carried  forward  with  energy  to  its  completion.  It  was 
consecrated  on  the  26th  September,  1S31,  with  music,  prayers 
and  an  address  by  Chief  Justice  Story. 

The  successful  establishment  of  Mount  Auburn  was  the 
immediate  occasion  of  the  founding  of  many  others:  for  more 
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rural  cemeteries,  upon  a  large  scale,  have  started  into  existence 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  in  this  country,  than  during  its 
entire  previous  history.  Soon  after  Mount  Auburn,  cemeter¬ 
ies  were  commenced  at  Woscester,  Salem,  Baltimore,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Rochester  and  many  other  places. 

How  appropriate  such  a  spot  for  the  purpose  ;  a  place  in  the 
country,  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  covered  in  part  with  a 
natural  forest,  and  enclosed  with  a  strong  wall — away  from  the 
bustle  and  intrusion  of  the  city — amid  the  quiet  of  rural 
scenery.  To  appreciate  this,  visit  Mount  Auburn,  and  view 
its  rich  and  varied  beauties,  so  graphically  described  by  Judge 
Story.  “Nature  seemed  to  point  it  out  as  the  favorite  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  dead.  There  are  the  forest-crowned  height :  the 
abrupt  acclivity  :  the  sheltered  valley  :  the  deep  glen  :  the 
grassy  glade.  There  are  the  lofty  oak  and  the  beech  :  the 
rustling  pine  and  the  drooping  willow — the  tree  that  sheds  its 
pale  leaves  with  every  Autumn,  a  fit  emblem  of  our  transitory 
bloom  :  and  the  evergreen,  with  its  perennial  shoots,  instruct¬ 
ing  us,  that  the  wintry  blasts  of  death  kill  not  the  buds  of  vir¬ 
tue  !  There  is  the  thick  shrubbery,  to  protect  and  conceal  the 
new  made  grave:  and  there  is  the  wild  flower,  creeping  along 
the  narrow  path,  and  planting  its  seed  in  the  upturned  earth. 
All  around  there  breathes  a  solemn  calm,  as  if  we  were  in  the 
bosom  of  the  wilderness,  broken  only  by  the  breeze  as  it  mur¬ 
murs  through  the  tops  of  the  forest,  or  by  the  notes  of  the  war¬ 
bler,  pouring  forth  his  morning  or  his  evening  song.”  Who 
would  not  wish  to  sleep  his  last  deep  sleep  in  such  a  spot? 

There  are  two  strong  reasons  why  the  dead  should  not  be 
buried  in  towns.  Graveyards  are  not  held  so  sacred  as  to  be 
secure  from  disturbance  in  large  and  growing  places,  when  the 
ground  becomes  highly  valuable.  It  becomes  old,  and  no  one 
has  been  buried  in  it  for  years.  No  interest  is  felt  in  the  old 
burial  place.  The  religious  society,  the  owner  of  it,  is  in 
want  of  money,  and  determines  to  sell  it  at  the  high  price 
which  it  will  now  command.  This  is  not  an  unfrequent  oc¬ 
currence  connected  with  old  graveyards  in  large  cities.  We 
have  seen,  in  a  town  of  not  more  than  eight  or  ten  thousand 
inhabitants,  an  old  burial  place  sold  for  building  lots,  and  the 
tombstones  taken  to  build  a  wall  around  a  tavern  yard.  A 
century  will  scarcely  pass  away,  until  all  the  present  burial 
grounds  in  the  centre  of  populous  and  growing  towns  will  be 
in  danger  of  similar  disturbance. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  fact  that ,  in  the  decomposition 
of  human  bodies,  gaseous  matter  is  evolved,  that  will  reach  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  highly  injurious  to  health.  Investigations 
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upon  this  subject,  have  brought  to  light  such  facts  as  these,  that 
in  many  instances  where  a  few  bodies  have  been  buried  under 
the  aisle  of  a  church,  the  shaking  of  the  dust  out  of  a  mat 
covering  the  spot,  invariably  gave  the  sexton  a  headache  of 
several  day’s  continuance.  Persons  living  in  houses  near 
graveyards,  have  been  almost  constantly  unwell,  although  be¬ 
fore  moving  into  the  vicinity,  and  again  after  removing  from  it, 
they  enjoyed  uninterrupted  health.  Those  gases  will  reach 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  however  deep  the  body  be  buried, 
and  are  so  penetrating,  that  they  have  frequently  been  discov¬ 
ered  in  wells,  at  the  distance  of  fifty  and  a  hundred  yaids  from 
the  nearest  grave.  The  tombs  of  persons  who  died  of  conta¬ 
gious  diseases,  have  been  opened  after  the  lapse  of  fifty  years, 
anci  the  disease  or  plague  was  immediately  communicated  to 
the  air,  and  spread  through  the  community.  But  those  nox¬ 
ious  gases  are  the  natural  food  for  plants.  They  are  absorbed 
by  the  leaves  of  trees,  by  the  blade  and  roots  of  grass.  So  that 
apart  from  all  purposes  of  ornament,  merely  to  keep  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  in  the  vicinity  of  burial  places  in  a  healthful  condition, 
graveyards  should  be  full  of  trees,  shrubbery  and  grass  :  and 
the  grass  should  be  mown  several  times  a  year. 

Church  graveyards  are  usually  too  small  to  answer  the  wants 
of  the  community  for  any  considerable  period.  Three  or  four 
small  lots,  of  an  acre  or  two  each,  are  perhaps  the  only  provi¬ 
sion  for  burial  purposes,  for  a  population  of  six  or  eight  thou¬ 
sand.  Hence  they  soon  become  crowded,  and  old  graves  are 
disturbed  to  make  room  for  others.  This  evil  can  be  remedied 
only  by  establishing  public  cemeteries  upon  a  large  plan.  Mt. 
Auburn  contains  one  hundred  and  ten  acres  and  a  half : 
Greenwood,  near  Brooklyn,  two  hundred  acres  :  Laurel  Hill, 
near  Philadelphia,  thirty-two  acres.  To  meet  the  wants  of  an 
inland  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants  for  a  century  or  two, 
requires  a  tract  of  land  not  less  than  forty  acres. 

Is  there  not  sufficient  public  spirit,  enterprise  and  taste  in  all 
our  large  towns,  to  establish  such  cemeteries?  Ought  not 
ministers  of  the  gospel  do  something  to  excite  and  direct  this 
taste?  Is  there  any  city  or  town,  for  whose  surrounding  re¬ 
gion  of  country  nature  has  done  so  little,  that  no  suitable  spot 
can  be  found,  upon  some  neighboring  eminence,  or  along  the 
sloping  sides  of  some  mountain  ?  I  like  an  elevated  location 
like  that  near  Rochester,  which  overlooks  the  entire  city,  and 
commands  a  view  of  lake  Ontario,  at  the  distance  of  some  six 
or  eight  miles.  Let  it  not  be  too  near  the  town,  and  a  place 
to  which  the  growth  of  the  town  will  not  likely  extend.  Let 
it  be  a  place  of  some  rural  charms:  if  possible,  let  it  be  pic- 
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turesque.  I  would  have  it  so,  that  when  you  ascend  the 
ground,  the  broad  avenue  and  the  winding  walk  are  before 
you.  The  open  plain,  the  gently  rising  hill,  the  easy  sloping 
declivity,  the  winding  stream  and  the  natural  grove  are  among 
the  objects  that  ought  to  diversify  and  render  attractive  such  a 
spot.  It  is  pleasant,  if  in  the  distance,  the  eye  rests  upon  the 
sloping  sides  of  a  mountain  :  and  in  other  directions,  the  cul¬ 
tivated  farm,  the  cottage,  the  garden,  the  orchard,  the  forest, 
and  in  another  the  outlines  of  the  city  lend  their  enchantment 
to  the  view.  When  art  shall  have  added  her  skill  to  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature,  expanding  the  stream  into  the  lake;  planting 
beauliful  trees  of  every  variety,  and  choicest  flowers  ;  rearing 
the  chapel  and  numerous  marble  monuments,  it  will  fully  an¬ 
swer  the  object  contemplated.  Solitude’s  self  may  there  find 
retirement,  and  melancholy  her  chosen  food  for  meditation. 
In  the  diversity  of  the  grounds,  and  the  order  of  their  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  requirement  of  every  taste  may  be  gratified.  “The 
head  of  the  humble  may  be  laid  low,  near  the  bank  of  the 
stream,  and  the  green  moss  gather  over  the  dampness  of  the 
gravestone,  while  the  ashes  of  the  world’s  favored  ones  may 
mingle  with  the  dust  of  the  hillock,  and  the  sculptured  marble 
upon  the  mound,  proclaim  the  end  of  earth’s  greatness.” 
Sympathies  and  feelings  will  select  the  spot  where  congenial 
associations  cluster,  and  that  spot  will  become  sacred  to  affec¬ 
tion  and  the  love  of  virtue.  “Religion  shall  there  find  a  tem¬ 
ple  in  every  grove,  and  prayer  an  altar  on  every  mound.” 
The  throng  of  the  idle  multitude  shall  not  obtrude  within 
those  walks,  nor  “the  din  of  the  world’s  cares  disturb  the  quiet 
of  those  shades,  nor  the  footsteps  of  business  cross  the  path¬ 
way  to  the  tomb,  nor  the  swift  heel  of  pleasure  press  the  bosom 
of  the  fresh  tenant  of  the  grave.” 

The  book,  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  will  do  more  toward  fostering  the  feeling  that  prompts 
us  to  bestow  proper  attention  to  the  sepulchres  of  the  departed, 
and  consequently  toward  establishing  appropriate  rural  ceme¬ 
teries,  than  any  thing  that  the  press  has  yet  issued.  In  our 
estimate  of  the  work,  we  shall  guard  against  any  undue  influ¬ 
ence  in  favor  of  its  merits  from  a  warm  personal  friendship  for 
the  author.  We  have  not,  for  a  long  time,  read  a  new  work 
with  so  much  pleasure.  It  has  surpassed  our  expectations, 
though  they  were  by  no  means  ordinary.  We  think  the  se¬ 
lection  of  the  subject  a  happy  one,  although  somewhat  lugu¬ 
brious.  It  has  led  the  writer  into  a  comparatively  new  field : 
for  while  there  are  works  upon  the  topics  of  some  of  his  chap¬ 
ters,  taken  as  a  whole,  you  can  scarcely  refer  to  any  book  cov- 
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ering  the  same  ground.  In  the  statement  of  his  different  top¬ 
ics  in  the  twenty  chapters,  he  is  peculiarly  felicitious.  They 
open  to  your  eye,  rich  and  delightful  themes. 

I.  Communion  with  the  past. 

II.  The  sacredness  of  the  sepulchre. 

III.  Visits  to  the  sepulchres  of  our  departed. 

IV.  Lessons  which  the  sepulchre  imparts. 

V.  The  glory  of  man. 

VI.  In  the  sepulchre  the  conflicts  of  life  end. 

VII.  At  the  sepulchres  of  our  departed  we  may  learn  the 
value  of  life. 

VIII.  The  sepulchre  proclaims  the  evil  of  sin. 

IX.  The  sepulchres  of  out  departed  admonish  us  to  be 
gentle  and  kind  to  the  living. 

X.  Posthumous  fame. — The  sepulchre  instructs  us  how  to 
live  so  as  to  be  remembered  when  dead. 

XI.  The  repose  of  the  holy  dead. 

XII.  The  sepulchre  reminds  us  of  the  value  and  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  soul. 

XIII.  The  hope  of  resurrection  divests  the  sepulchre  of  its 
terrors,  and  brings  consolation  to  the  bereaved. 

XIV.  The  indestructibility  of  the  family  bond  a  source  of 
consolation  to  the  bereaved. 

XV.  At  the  sepulchres  of  our  departed  we  may  also  learn 
the  right  which  God  holds  in  us  and  our  families. 

XVI.  Future  recognition. 

XVII.  The  sympathy  of  Jesus  with  afflicted  and  bereaved 
souls. 

XVIII.  Our  present  and  our  future  home. 

XIX.  Darkness  turned  to  light,  or  the  uses  we  should  make 
of  afflictions  and  bereavements. 

XX.  Graveyards  and  cemeteries,  or  the  claims  of  the  dead 
upon  the  living,  and  the  care  which  should  be  bestowed  upon 
the  places  of  their  repose. 

Mr.  Anspach  possesses  a  mind  and  heart  which  eminently 
fit  him  to  write  upon  such  topics.  A  commanding  intellect, 
a  gorgeous  imagination,  deep  and  tender  sensibilities,  together 
with  a  tinge  of  melancholy,  are  characteristics  that  have  ample 
play  in  the  work  before  us.  Where  discussion  is  required,  we 
have  solid  and  thorough  argumentation  :  where  descriptive  pic¬ 
tures  are  called  for,  we  have  the  finest  painting,  while  in  the 
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more  affecting  allusions  and  delicate  touches,  we  see  the  beat¬ 
ing  of  a  warm  and  feeling  heart,  that  has  evidently  felt  the 
sorrows  of  bereavement. 

Turn  to  almost  any  of  the  chapters  of  the  book,  and  you 
meet  with  passages  that  verify  our  statement :  passages  abound¬ 
ing  in  noble  sentiments,  deep  feeling,  and  the  richest  poetic 
ornament.  Take  the  following  as  average  specimens: 

“So  sacred  are  the  memories  which  come  thronging  from 
departed  joys,  and  so  fragrant  with  the  odors  of  crushed  hopes, 
that  the  mother  from  whose  crown  of  rejoicing  has  been  pluck¬ 
ed  her  brightest  jewel,  often  withdraws  herself  from  the  circle 
of  the  living,  to  hold  communion  with  him  whose  voice  is  no 
more  heard,  and  whose  seat  around  the  hearth  is  no  longer 
filled.  Ay,  those  are  holy  moments,  when  at  least  in  thought, 
she  presses  her  loved  one  to  her  throbbing  bosom.  And  far 
dearer  and  richer  in  enjoyment  than  all  the  excitements  of 
worldly  pleasure,  are  such  seasons  of  retirement  and  medita¬ 
tion  to  her  who  was  scarcely  apparelled  in  her  bridal  robes, 
before  a  mysterious  but  wise  Providence,  bade  her  assume  the 
weeds  of  mourning.  And  infinitely  more  precious  than  the 
golden  offerings  of  earth,  are  those  moments  to  her,  when  alone 
she  recalls  the  manly  form  of  the  noble  husband  to  whom  she 
had  fondly  and  securely  clung,  as  the  frail  forest  vine  clings  to 
the  sturdy  oak.  And  in  like  manner  does  the  hoary  headed 
sire,  who  is  ascending  the  last  heights  of  the  ‘delectable  moun¬ 
tains,7  where  strains  of  celestial  melody  come  hastening  on  the 
air,  and  the  sky  is  tinged  with  the  brilliant  hues  of  that  glory 
into  which  he  hopes  soon  to  enter,  find  pleasure  in  commun¬ 
ing  with  those  who  have  long  since  quitted  the  turmoils  of 
earth,  and  gone  to  the  abode  of  that  peace,  ‘where  the  weary 
are  at  rest.7  77 

“Go  with  me  to  that  mansion,  externally  embellished  with 
all  the  marks  of  affluence,  and  within  gorgeously  furnished 
with  all  the  comforts  and  decorations  which  a  refined  taste 
could  suggest  and  wealth  command,  and  what  do  we  see? 
An  air  of  silence  and  of  gloom  pervades  those  halls,  once  fill¬ 
ed  with  light  and  joyous  hearts.  Behold  the  mistress  of  that 
palace,  formerly  so  brilliant  and  happy,  now  so  sad  and  pale. 
All  her  movements  are  mechanically  performed  :  and  her  con¬ 
versation  is  destitute  of  spirit.  Why  is  that  brow,  where  once 
played  the  light  of  hope,  shrouded  with  care?  Why  are  those 
eyes,  from  which  gleamed  a  constant  sunshine,  so  dim  with 
much  weeping?  And  why  is  that  countenance,  once  wreathed 
in  winning  smiles,  now  covered  with  a  fixed  and  oppressive 
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sadness?  0  !  it  is  the  blight  of  death,  which  has  fallen  upon 
that  home,  and  its  shadow  still  lingers  upon  its  inmates.” 

“As  we  are  ushered  into  autumn,  with  its  sered  foliage,  the 
countless  deaths  which  we  witness  in  expiring  nature,  cause 
us  to  think  of  the  beloved,  who  have  passed  away  as  the  grass 
of  the  field,  and  whose  glory  has  faded  as  the  flower  of  the 
grass.  And  while  emotions  of  regret  are  kindling  within  us, 
the  mournful  sighings  of  autumnal  winds  breathe  notes  of 
sadness  which  sympathize  with  the  music  of  our  bereaved 
hearts.  The  leaves  quivering  for  a  moment  in  the  sharp  blast, 
then  rustling  through  the  boughs,  in  their  descent  to  the  earth, 
proclaim  the  frailty  of  man.  ‘For  we  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf.5 
And  in  the  lofty  oak,  stripped  of  its  foliage,  and  stretching  its 
bare  arms  out  towards  heaven,  as  if  in  supplication  that  the 
few  leaves  which  yet  trembled  on  its  branches,  might  be  spared 
by  the  gale,  we  have  a  fit  emblem  of  many  a  parent  who,  like 
Jacob  of  old,  utters  his  touching  complaint,  ‘Joseph  is  not, 
and  Simeon  is  not,  and  now  would  ye  also  take  Benjamin 
away.  All  these  things  are  against  me.5” 

“I  would  leave  these  earthly  abodes  and  ascend  into  heaven, 
and  seek  among  the  armies  of  the  skies,  my  dear  sainted  ones, 
and  commission  one  of  those  sons  of  light  to  wing  his  flight 
to  all  my  beloved,  and  shake  upon  their  happy  circles  odors 
borne  fresh  from  the  paradise  of  God.  But  as  it  is  only  in 
thought  that  I  can  obey  these  impulses  of  my  being,  I  never 
fail,  on  those  occasions,  to  breathe  the  prayer  that  he  who  was 
born  in  Bethlehem  may  be  born  in  every  heart,  and  find  a 
home  in  every  family  ;  and  that  the  Myrrh  and  incense  of 
grateful  souls  may  be  poured  upon  the  altar  of  him  who  as¬ 
sumed  our  nature  that  we  might  share  his  glory.55 — Pages  16, 
17,18,21,23.  fc. 

“The  sepulchres  of  our  departed55  is  a  book,  that  will  hold 
a  permanent  place  among  standard  Lutheran  works.  It  is 
one  of  a  series  of  books  that  the  press  is  issuing,  which  we 
may  hope  will  do  much  in  elevating  the  character  of  our  church 
in  this  country,  and  making  her  favorably  known  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  public.  A  few  years  ago  we  had  only  two  or  three  au¬ 
thors  of  note;  men  of  acknowledged  scholarship  and  experi¬ 
ence;  and  they  were  thought  to  be  exceptions,  and  very  much 
above  the  level  of  Lutheran  ministers.  But  when  our  church 
can  issue,  within  a  single  year,  such  books  as  “the  children  of 
the  New  Testament,55  “the  sepulchres  of  our  departed,55  “the 
Lutheran  church,55  “the  catechumen’s  companion,”  “Infidel¬ 
ity — its  metamorphoses,  &c,”  “sermons  for  every  Sabbath  in 
the  year,  upon  the  gospels  for  the  day,”  “translation  of  Tho- 
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luck  on  John,”  and  some  others,  we  may  congratulate  our¬ 
selves  that  a  new  era  is  dawning  in  the  history  of  the  literature 
of  the  American  Lutheran  church.  If  we  have  at  this  day, 
no  intellectual  giants  in  the  ranks  of  our  ministry,  equal  to  the 
elder  Muhlenberg,  Dr.  Kunze,  Dr.  Endress  and  father  Go¬ 
ring,  we  have  a  much  larger  number  of  ministers,  who  are 
thoroughly  educated,  and  who  have  more  leisure  to  devote  to 
writing.  It  may  be  that  we  have  no  man  among  us  who  in 
profound  theological  and  oriental  lore,  may  be  quite  equal  to 
one  or  two  of  the  fathers.  It  may  be  that  in  grasp  of  thought, 
metaphysical  acumen,  and  original  genius,  we  have  no  mail 
who  will  stand  in  the  very  first  rank,  yet  we  have  many  men 
who  are  highly  respectable  in  talent  and  attainment.  And  a 
few  years  more,  equally  prolific  with  the  present,  in  authorship, 
will  satisfy  the  public  that  we  have  professors  and  pastors  not 
inferior  to  the  Stuarts,  Alexanders,  Springs  and  Cheevers  of 
other  denominations.  The  majority  of  popular  and  useful 
books,  are  written  by  men  not  of  the  highest  order  of  mind, 
and  not  superior  to  some  of  our  most  gifted  ministers.  We 
regard  it,  therefore,  as  a  favorable  indication,  that  so  many  of 
our  pastors  are  disposed  to  employ  their  leisure  in  preparing 
works  for  the  press.  It  is  well  for  them  to  employ  their  pens 
in  illustrating  Christianity  in  some  of  its  various  aspects.  We 
contend  that  the  man  who  writes  a  substantial,  readable  book, 
sound  in  doctrine,  and  pleasant  in  style,  is  a  public  benefactor, 
even  if  he  should  select  a  field  that  has  been  occupied  before. 
The  laity  of  the  church  are  becoming  more  intelligent.  Our 
people  will  read;  and  our  ministers  must  write,  if  we  would 
retain  the  more  intelligent  portion  of  our  people  in  the  church 
of  their  fathers.  If  we  will  not  furnish  them  with  a  religious 
literature,  they  will  seek  it  elsewhere,  and  have  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  church  weakened.  Why,  then,  should  not  our 
ministers  write  books,  when  they  can  do  it  as  well  as  those  of 
other  denominations?  and  when  there  is  so  manifestly  a  de¬ 
mand  for  an  elegant  religious  literature  in  the  church.  The 
admirable  German  books,  either  in  the  original  or  translations, 
will  not  meet  this  desideratum.  The  publications  of  the 
American  Tract  Society,  can  do  no  more  than  furnish  an  in¬ 
adequate  temporary  supply.  If  the  true  genius  of  our  church 
is  to  be  properly  developed  and  moulded,  she  must  herself 
furnish  the  religious  literature  of  her  people,  in  authorship 
springing  from  American  soil.  The  church  owes  brother  Ans- 
pach  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude,  for  the  noble  contribution  he 
lias  made  toward  this  object.  As  fair  examples  of  his  power 
of  thorough  discussion,  we  refer  to  the  chapter  on  the  sepul- 
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chre  reminding  us  of  the  vaiue  and  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  the  one  on  future  recognition.  Throughout  the  book  you 
meet  with  beautiful  pictures,  in  which  the  imagination  and  the 
emotional  nature  seem  to  have  been  equally  excited,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  they  touch  equally  our  fancy  and  our  hearts.  Take 
this:  “I  had  once  planted  a  few  vines,  and  hard  by  them 
erected  a  substantial  frame-work,  upon  which  they  might  line! 
a  support  in  the  storm  :  but  they  clung  to  each  other,  and  af¬ 
ter  rising  a  little  distance  from  the  earth,  they  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  their  growth  was  dwarfish,  and  their  fruit  rotted,  and  I 
said  to  my  beloved,  here  let  us  learn  a  lesson.  These  vines 
area  picture  of  ourselves.  We  foolishly  and  fondly  cling  to 
each  other,  our  affections  fasten  their  tendrils  upon  beings  as 
frail  and  destitute  of  strength  as  ourselves,  and  when  calami¬ 
ties  befall  us,  we  sink  together  in  our  weakness  ;  whereas,  if 
we  lay  hold  upon  the  rock  of  our  strength,  and  send  our  affec¬ 
tions  on  the  wings  of  ardent  prayer  and  faith,  to  the  bosom  of 
God,  they  will  twine  their  tendrils  around  the  eternal  throne, 
and  we  shall  stand  to  show  forth  his  praise,  when  the  universe 
falls.”— p.  351. 

The  author  mentions  the  circumstance  that  led  him  to  se¬ 
lect  the  subject.  “To  a  refined  and  cultivated  mind,  there  is 
not  a  more  mournful  spectacle  on  earth,  than  a  desecrated 
grave,  or  a  neglected  and  overgrown  graveyard.  It  evokes, 
from  the  soul  of  fine  sensibilities,  emotions  aptly  pictured  by 
the  briars  and  thorns  which  cover  it.  It  indicates  such  a  want 
of  taste  and  propriety,  an  absence  of  affection  on  the  part  of 
the  living  for  the  dead,  so  unnatural,  and  so  manifestly  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  lessons  of  Christianity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ac¬ 
count  for  such  a  singular  perversion  of  those  human  and  sacred 
principles  wdth  which  human  society  is  instinct.  And  while 
we  conceive  it  to  be  manifestly  wrong,  and  calculated  to  reflect 
unfavorably  upon  the  community  where  such  neglect  of  the 
dead  is  witnessed,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  they  wish  to 
show  any  intentional  disrespect  for  their  friends  :  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that  it  is  solely  because  their  attention 
has  not  been  specially  directed  to  the  subject.  It  was  the  fre¬ 
quent  and  melancholy  spectacle  of  dilapidated  tombs  and 
neglected  graveyards,  which  fell  under  my  notice  in  various 
sections  of  our  land,  together  with  the  hope  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  towards  removing  the  evil,  that  first  suggested  to  me  the 
propriety  of  preparing  a  volume  on  the  subject  of  these  pages.” 
pp.  426,  427. 
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The  motive  was  a  noble  one.  It  is  such  a  notice  as  a  heart 
like  his  would  dictate,  after  the  observation  he  made  in  various 
sections  of  the  countiy.  It  is  time  that  literature  should  do 
something  toward  directing  aright  our  instincts  with  regard  to 
the  dead,  and  the  place  of  their  repose.  Not  only  our  friends, 
but  ourselves,  must  take  our  residence  in  those  silent  homes, 
among  the  cities  of  the  dead.  The  common  feeling  of  man 
would  prefer  being  interred,  to  being  entombed — a  simple 
grave  rather  than  a  vault  or  hewn  sepulchre.  There  is  a  beau¬ 
ty  in  the  thought  of  Cicero,  that  we  commit  the  remains  to  the 
protection  of  a  mother.  “What  can  be  happier,”  says  Cyrus, 
“than  that  my  body  should  mingle  with  the  earth,  which  is 
the  giver  of  all  good  things ?”  We  sympathize  entirely  with 
Laertes,  in  his  direction  respecting  the  remains  of  his  sister. 

“Lay  her  in  the  earth, 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring.” — Shakspeare. 

There  is  something  revolting  in  the  opening  of  vaults  that 
have  contained  human  bodies  for  many  years,  to  gaze  through 
the  glass  lids  of  coffins,  upon  faces  changed,  and  adding  from 
time  to  time  other  remains,  as  one  member  of  the  family  af¬ 
ter  another,  is  gathered  to  their  long  home.  The  Egyptians, 
believing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis,  might  well 
wish  to  preserve  the  bodies  of  the  dead,  that  the  soul,  in  its 
transmigrations,  might  at  some  future  day  inhabit  the  same 
tenement.  But  when  we  know  that  Jesus  will  guard  our 
sleeping  dust,  and  at  some  future  day  reconstruct  our  forms 
with  superior  architecture,  why  should  we  wish  to  arrest  the 
process  of  decay  by  which  the  elementary  principles  of  our 
bodies,  loosed  from  the  control  of  life,  obey  their  natural  affin¬ 
ities,  and  hasten  to  dissolution.  When  the  spirit  has  gone  to 
God  who  gave  it,  let  the  dust  go  down  to  dust,  ashes  to  ashes, 
and  earth  to  earth.  Only  let  it  be  in  a  spot  in  harmony  with 
the  recollections  of  our  friends,  as  they  were  to  us  while  living. 
Let  it  be  in  retirement :  away  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of 
towns  and  streets,  and  all  the  garish  show  of  life.  Let  it  be 
under  the  open  sky  and  in  the  free  air.  Let  it  be  amidst  the 
inexpressible  beauty  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Let  it  be  among  the 
harmonies  and  sublimities  of  rural  nature.  Let  the  place  be 
enclosed  from  vulgar  intrusion.  Let  it  be  adorned  with  ap¬ 
propriate  tributes  of  taste  and  feeling.  If  possible,  let  it  be  in 
a  public  cemetery,  in  a  family  plot,  by  the  side  of  those  I 
most  loved  on  earth,  and  that  spot  is  the  spot  for  me.  The 
human  bosom  certainly  has  its  feelings  with  regard  to  sleeping 
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by  the  side  of  dear  friends.  How  natural  the  desire  of  Lord 
Bacon,  expressed  in  his  will,  that  he  should  be  buried  by  the 
side  of  his  mother.  Nature  prompts  that  wish.  Goldsmith 
felt  so  amid  all  the  changes  and  bufferings  of  his  checkered 
life : 

“I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 

Here  to  return,  and  die  at  home  at  last.” 


ART  ICLE  VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Standard  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  the  French  and  En¬ 
glish  Language.  In  two  parts  Part  L  French  and  English. 
Part  II.  English  and  French.  The  first  part  comprehending 
Words  in  common  use ,  Terms  conuccted  with  Science  and  the 
Fine  Arts ,  Historical ,  Geographical  and  Biographical  Names , 
with  the  Pronunciation  according  to  the  best  Authorities.  The 
udiole  preceded  ly  a  practical  and  comprehensive  System  of 
French  Pronunciation.  By  Gabriel  Surenne,  F.  A.  S.  E.,  Cor¬ 
responding  member  of  the  French  Grammatical  Society  of  Paris, 
joint  author  of  Spier’s  and  Surenne’s  LargerFiench  and  English 
Pronouncing  Dictionary,  and  author  of  an  abridged  French  and 
English  Dictionary.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  4'  Co. — 1854. 

We  cannot  too  highly  praise  this  dictionary.  It  is  very  neatly  got  up  in  a 
convenient  form.  As  a  vocabulary  it  is,  as  respects  copiousness  in  words, 
and  accuracy  in  definitions,  ail  that  can  be  desired,  differing,  as  it  does,  from 
the  larger  dictionary  published  by  the  same  house,  chiefly  in  that  it  gives 
fewer  definitions  at  d  illustrative  examples.  The  dictionary  is  preceded  by 
a  most  admirable  system  of  French  pronunciation,  methodically  arranged,  by 
the  aid  of  which  all  its  difficulties  are  readily  surmounted.  In  the  French- 
English  part,  the  historical  and  geopraphicai  names  at  the  foot  of  each  page, 
form  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  usual  matter  of  dictionaries.  The  Eng¬ 
lish-French  part  has  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  upwards  of  eight  thou¬ 
sand  words.  To  all  students  of  the  French  language  we  cordially  recom¬ 
mend  this  dictionary,  as  most  excellent  in  every  respect. 

Russia  as  it  is.  Bv  Count  A.  DeGurowski.  Second  Edition. 
N  ew  York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Company — 1S54. 

At  this  time,  when  Russia,  long  looked  upon  with  apprehensive  and  omi¬ 
nous  interest,  is  attracting  more  than  ordinary  attention,  the  volume  before 
us  will  be  welcomed  and  eagerly  read  by  all  who  desire  particular  and  au¬ 
thentic  information  respecting  the  institutions  and  internal  affairs  of  that  co- 
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lossal  empire.  The  author,  a  Polish  exile,  for  a  number  of  years  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  Russia,  has  had  peculiar  facilities  for  obtaining  the  extensive  and 
minute  information  which  he  communicates  in  this  work.  The  introduction 
discusses  the  origin  of  the  Slavic  race,  and  presents  most  interesting  results 
of  historical  research.  The  work  is  divided  into  thirteen  chapters,  severally 
exhibiting  the  following  subjects:  I.  Czarism — its  historical  origin.  II. 
The  Czar  Nicholas.  III.  The  organization  of  the  government.  IV.  The 
army  and  navy.  V.  The  nobility.  VI.  The  clergy.  VII.  The  Bourgeoisie. 
VIII.  The  Cossacks.  IX.  The  real  people,  the  peasantry — serfdom.  X. 
The  rights  of  aliens  and  strangers.  XI.  The  Commune.  XII.  Emancipa¬ 
tion.  XIII.  Manifest  Destiny.  The  work  is  written  in  the  calm  tone  of  the 
unbiased  historian,  dispassionately,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  im¬ 
partially  stating  facts,  and  drawing  conclusions  and  expressing  opinions  with 
candor.  It  throws  welcome  light  on  many  points  of  the  political  and  social 
organization  of  Russia,  heretofore  not  generally  well  known  or  correctly  un¬ 
derstood.  It  does  not  inspire  any  great  admiration  of  the  Russian  system; 
but  it  tends  to  confirm  the  expectation,  long  authorized  by  facts  that  occa¬ 
sionally  leak  out,  that  Czarism  cannot  last,  and  that  even  Russia  may,  ere 
long,  be  revolutionized.  The  appendix  contains  some  curious  historical 
fragments,  and  the  whole  work  is  replete  with  valuable  and  interesting  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  Knout  and  the  Russians ;  or ,  the  Muscovite  Empire ,  the  Czar 
and  his  People.  By  Germain  tie  Lagny.  Translated  from  the 
French,  by  John  Bridgeman.  New  York:  Harper  and  Broth¬ 
ers,  Publishers,  82  Beekman  St. — 1854. 

Immediately  after  the  foregoing  notice  had  been  written,  we  received 
the  volume  now  before  us.  It  treats  of  the  same  subject,  under  the  same 
multiplied  and  varied  aspects  ;  but  it  confines  itself,  more  than  the  other,  to 
the  simple  statement  of  facts  :  it  is,  indeed,  very  free  and  decided  in  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinions,  the  justness  of  which  we  have  no  reason  to  question  ; 
but  it  engages  less  in  speculation  and  in  general  historical  inquiries,  and  lim¬ 
its  itself  mainly  to  a  detailed  exhibition  of  matters  and  things  as  they  are  in 
Russia,  and  of  the  tendencies  to  disruption  and  revolution  with  which  they 
are  fraught.  The  account  is  given  from  peisonal  observation.  The  author 
most  effectually  unmasks  the  hypocritical  pretence,  that  religious  devotion 
and  zeal  are  the  motive  of  the  present  war  with  Turkey,  and  fully  exposes 
its  absurdity.  While  he  fully  confirms  the  facts  stated  by  Count  Gurowsky, 
he  enters,  on  various  points,  much  more  into  particulars,  and  communicates 
a  good  deal  of  additional  information.  The  book  is  written  in  an  easy, 
straightforward  narrative  style  :  its  comments  upon  Russian  affairs  and  insti¬ 
tutions  are  unsparingly  trenchant,  as  they  could  not  well  be  otherwise  in 
dealing  with  such  a  hideous  mass  of  ignorance,  corruption  and  degradation  : 
it  is  very  amply  illustrated,  and  will  be  read  w’ith  deep  interest. 

A  Child's  History  of  England.  By  Charles  Dickens.  Two  vol¬ 
umes  in  one.  New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers — 1854. 

In  this  volume  Dickens  tells  the  history  of  England,  in  a  simple,  easy  style, 
fitted  for  the  comprehension  of  children,  and  in  his  own  racy  manner  and  fa- 
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miliar  tone.  It  displays  no  great  partiality  for  royalty,  and  the  character  and 
faults  of  English  kings  and  queens  are  unsparingly  censured.  There  is  no 
useless  verbiage  ;  every  sentence  is  to  the  purpose.  Whilst  the  book  will  be 
exceedingly  attractive  to  children  and  youth,  it  may  be  read  by  older  folk 
with  pleasure  and  profit.  It  has  been  introduced  as  a  reading-book  in  some 
schools,  and  is  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

Hand-Book  of  German  Literature ,  containing  Schiller'’ s  Maid  of 
Orleans,  Gocthe\s  Iphigenia  in  Tauris ,  Tieck^s  Puss  in  Boots , 
The  Xenia  by  Goethe  and  Schiller ,  with  critical  Introductions 
and  Explanatory  JYotes ;  to  which  are  added  an  Appendix  of 
Specimens  of  German  Prose,  from  the  middle  of  the  Sixteenth 
to  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  centuries.  By  G.  J.  Adler,  A. 
M.,  Professor  of  German  Literature  in  the  Uuniversity  of  the 
Citv  of  New  York.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
— i854. 

Students  of  the  German  language  will  be  grateful  to  Prof.  Adler  for  this 
judicious  selection  of  entire  works  from  the  productions  of  some  of  Germany’s 
greatest  poets.  The  critical  introductions,  besides  containing  most  interest¬ 
ing  historical  data,  embody  the  mature  opinions  and  the  enlightened  and  gen¬ 
erous  criticisms  of  men  of  the  soundest  judgment,  and  of  the  most  correct 
and  elegant  taste.  The  explanatory  notes  present  a  great  deal  of  matter  not 
only  valuable  to  the  student,  but  even  necessary  to  the  right  understanding 
and  just  appreciation  of  these  noble  specimens  of  German  literature.  The 
Xenia  of  Schiller  and  Goethe  are  interesting,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
own  intrinsic  poetical  merits,  but  from  their  political  and  literary  associations. 
The  selections  at  the  close  of  the  volume  are  fair  specimens  of  the  German 
prose  of  three  centuries.  If  here  we  have  any  fault  to  find,  it  is,  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them  are  either  of  too  grave  or  too  abstruse  and  elevated  a  character 
to  attract  or  interest  general  readers  or  young  students  :  still,  the  selection 
is  excellent,  and  claims  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  those  to  whom  the 
vast  treasures  of  German  literature  are  inaccessible.  This  volume  is  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  that  class  of  books  designed  to  promote  the  study  of  the 
German  language  and  literature  in  our  country,  to  which  Prof.  Adler  has  al¬ 
ready  made  several  very  important  contributions. 

The  Rhetoric  of  Conversation  :  or,  Bridles  and  Spurs  for  the 
management  of  the  Tongue.  By  George  Winfred  Hervey,  Au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Principles  of  Courtesy.”  Second  Edition.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. — 1854. 

In  this  and  in  his  former  work,  the  author  treats  substantially  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  as  that  of  Chesterfield’s  Letters.  But,  how  different  the  stand-point  and 
spirit  of  the  two.  Mr.  Hervej'  is  a  devout  Christian,  and  he  views  the  cour¬ 
tesies  of  life,  and  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of  conversation,  in  the  light 
of  religion,  and  in  connexion  writh  its  duties  and  interests.  With  reference, 
therefore,  to  the  subject  of  this  volume,  he  enters  into  a  variety  of  serious 
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discussions,  communicates  much  interesting  information,  lays  down  general 
principles,  and  gives  many  valuable  directions  and  much  salutary  advice. 
And  yet  the  tone  of  the  book  is  cheerful,  and  there  is  a  pretty  copious  infu¬ 
sion  of  anecdotical  illustration.  Good  common  sense,  sound  practical  wis¬ 
dom,  and  a  supreme  regard  to  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  human  life, 
are  its  distinguishing  characteristics,  and  to  the  Christian  community  it  can 
be  safely  recommended,  as  furnishing  substantial  helps  to  profitable  and  to 
innocently  cheerful  conversation. 

A  History  of  Greece,  from  the  earliest  Times  to  the  Roman  Con - 
quest.  With  Supplementary  Chapters  on  the  History  of  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Art.  By  William  Smith,  LL.  D.  Editor  of  the  Dic¬ 
tionaries  of  “Greek  and  Roman  Antiquity,”  “Biography  and 
Mythology,”  and  “Geography.”  Revised,  with  an  Appendix, 
by  George  W.  Greene,  A.  M.  Illustrated  by  one  hundred  En¬ 
gravings  on  Wood.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  Pub¬ 
lishers — 1854. 

The  history  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  can  never  lose  its  importance 
and  its  interest  in  connexion  with  human  culture,  with  civilization,  literature 
and  art ;  and  we  gratefully  appreciate  the  recent  labors  of  profound  scholars 
to  throw  new  light  upon  its  events  and  developments,  and  to  diffuse  juster 
views  respecting  many  of  the  facts  and  institutions  with  which  it  makes  us 
acquainted.  This  merit  is  due  to  the  work  now  before  us,  which  is  based, 
in  the  main,  upon  the  voluminous  work  of  Grote,  who  has  done  for  Grecian, 
what  Niebuhr  did  fGr  Roman  history.  The  present  volume  is  the  production 
of  a  scholar,  who  has  already  achieved  an  honorable  distinction  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  classical  literature.  Though  intended  principally  for  schools,  it 
will  be  found  an  excellent  manual,  by  general  students  who  may  not  have 
time  for  the  perusal  of  such  large  works  as  Grote5s,  whose  conclusions  are 
here  adopted  throughout,  “even  where  they  were  in  opposition  to  generally 
received  opinions  and  prejudices,  as,  for  instance,  in  his  views  respecting  the 
legendary  history  of  Greece,  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  the  object  of  ostra¬ 
cism,  the  general  working  of  the  Athenian  constitution,  and  the  character  of 
the  Sophists.”  A  large  amount  of  information  is  crowded  into  these  six 
hundred  and  fifty  pages.  The  work  is  handsomely  illustrated,  and  in  every 
respect  very  beautifully  got  up.  We  bespeak  for  it  the  special  attention  of 
instructors,  satisfied  that  they  will,  upon  careful  examination,  regard  it  as 
superior  to  any  school  history  of  Greece  yet  published. 

Boys  at  Home.  By  C.  Adams,  author  of  “Edgar  Clifton,”  etc.  etc. 
Illustrated  by  John  Gilbert.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Co., 
364  and  348  Broadway — 1854. 

The  Sunshine  of  Greystone  :  A  Story  for  Girls.  By  E.  J.  May, 
author  of  Louis’  Schoolboy  Days.  New  York  :  D  Appleton  cy 
Co,— 1854. 

These  two  books,  recently  published  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  are  inten¬ 
ded  to  instruct  and  benefit  young  people  :  to  lead  them  to  the  Friend  of  sin- 
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ners,  and  to  direct  them  in  the  path  of  duty.  Both  are  admirable  books,  and 
well  adapted  to  exert  a  most  happy  influence  wherever  they  are  attentively 
read.  We,  however,  greatly  prefer  the  one  named  second  above  :  not  only 
is  the  general  interest  of  the  narrative  more  lively,  but  the  religious  element, 
the  importance  and  blessedness  of  genuine,  practical  and  consistent  piety,  is 
made  more  prominent,  is  more  earnestly  urged  and  more  happily  illustrated, 
than  in  the  other :  especially  are  the  happy  effects  resulting  from  the  faith¬ 
ful  performance  of  the  duty  devolving  upon  one  pious  member  of  a  family 
averse  to  religion,  placed  in  a  strong  and  impressive  light ;  while  the  neglect 
of  such  duty,  in  connexion  with  other  inconsistencies,  by  one  professing  re¬ 
ligion  in  the  midst  of  irreligious  brothers,  and  the  sad  effects  thus  produced, 
are,  in  like  manner,  practically  illustrated  by  a  striking  example.  Both  books 
are  calculated  to  do  good,  and  well  deserve  the  attention  of  parents. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  a  complete  set  of  Woodbury’s  Ger¬ 
man  Series.  The  titles  of  the  different  works  are  as  follows  : 

1.  A  New  Method  of  learning  the  German  Language  :  embracing 
the  Analytic  and  Synthetic  modes  of  Instruction  ;  being  a  plain 
and  practical  way  of  acquiring  the  art  of  Reading,  Speaking  and 
Composing  German  :  by  W.  H.  Wobdbury.  Seventh  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged. 

2.  A  Shorter  Course  with  the  German  Language. 

3.  W  oodbury's  Neue  Met/iode  zur  Lrlernung  der  Englischen 
Sprache.  Zweite  Auflage.  New  York:  G.  &  B.  Westermann 
Brothers,  290  Broadway. 

4.  Woodbury's  Elementary  German  Reader  :  consisting  of  selec¬ 
tions  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  chiefly  from  Standard  German  writers; 
with  a  full  Vocabulary,  copious  references  to  the  author’s  Ger¬ 
man  Grammars,  and  a  series  of  Explanatory  Notes;  designed 
for  Schools  and  Colleges. 

5.  The  Eclectic  German  Reader  :  consisting  of  choice  selections 
from  the  best  German  writers,  with  copious  references  to  the 
authors  Grammatical  Works  ;  to  which  is  added  a  complete  Vo¬ 
cabulary. 

6.  Woodbury's  German- English  and  English- German  Reader , 
for  the  use  of  German  and  English  Sunday-Schools,  Families 
and  private  learners,  by  a  Teacher  :  with  references  throughout, 
to  the  “Shorter  Course”  and  “Neue  Methode”  of  W.  H.  Wood¬ 
bury. 

All  these,  except  No.  3,  are  published  by  Ivison  and  Phinney,  No.  178 
Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

The  superior  excellence  of  Woodbury’s  books,  grammars  and  readers,  for 
teaching  the  Geiman  language,  or  teaching  Germans  English,  is  now,  we 
presume,  pretty  generally  acknowledged.  The  series  consults  the  interests 
of  pupils  at  every  stage  of  progress.  The  method  of  instruction  is  truly  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  than  highly  effectual,  when  employed  with 
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individuals  or  classes  composed  of  persons  resolved  to  learn,  and  paying  un¬ 
wearied  attention.  To  large  college  classes,  consisting  of  a  mixed  multitude, 
of  whom  not  many  study  con  amove ,  we  do  not  consider  the  analytical  or  in¬ 
ductive  method  well  adapted  :  here  we  have  found  the  incessant  repetition  of 
forms  and  rules,  according  to  the  old  method,  and  in  connexion  with  transla¬ 
tion,  most  effectual.  But  with  willing  learners  this  system  of  Woodbury’s 
cannot  fail  to  accomplish  the  most  satisfactory  results.  When  once  the  teach¬ 
er  has  made  himself  completely  at  home  in  the  method,  and  attained  a  ready 
skill  in  its  application,  he  will  be  surprised  to  observe  the  rapidity  with  which 
his  pupils  will  acquire  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  forms,  and  a  prompt 
accuracy  in  reducing  to  practice  the  principles,  of  the  noblest  of  all  modern 
languages.  In  the  grammars,  forms  and  principles  are  exhibited,  and  rules 
stated,  with  great  simplicity  and  clearness,  and  most  copiously  and  aptly  il¬ 
lustrated  by  examples  and  exercises.  The  matter  given  in  the  readers  is 
most  judiciously  selected,  with  strict  reference  to  its  moral  character ;  and 
the  vocabularies  and  notes  are  just  what  they  should  be — neither  more  nor 
less  than  is  wanted.  To  all  who  desire  to  acquaint  themselves  thoroughly 
with  the  German  language,  or  to  give  instruction  in  it,  or  to  Germans  wish- 
ingtolearn  English,  we  recommend  the  volumes  of  this  series  as,  every 
way,  admirably  adapted  to  afford  them  all  the  aid  they  can  desire. 

Harper’s  Magazine  has  again,  for  some  time,  been  appearing  regularly 
at  the  beginning  of  every  month,  freighted  with  its  usual  amount  of  interest¬ 
ing  matter,  and  containing  very  solid  treatises  on  various  subjects  of  deep 
and  general  interest. 

Elementary  Geology.  By  Edward  Hitchcock,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Amherst  College,  and  Professor  of  Natural  Theology 
and  Geology.  Anew  Edition,  revised,  enlarged,  and  adapted  to 
the  present  advanced  state  of  the  Science.  With  an  Introducto¬ 
ry  Notice  by  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  and  F.  G.  S.,  Di¬ 
vinity  Tutor  in  the  College  at  Homerton,  London.  Twenty-fifth 
Edition.  New  York:  Ivison  and  Phinnev,  178  Fulton  Street — 
1854. 

This  twenty-fifth  edition  of  Dr.  Hitchcock’s  admirable  class  book  in  Ge¬ 
ology  has  just  appeared,  and  the  author’s  name  and  reputation  are  all  the 
recommendation  which  it  requires.  In  this  department  of  science  no  man 
stands  higher,  if  as  high,  in  this  country,  and  his  is  the  best  elementary  work 
in  our  language  :  the  more  so,  that  it  is  now  brought  up  with  the  advanced 
state  of  the  science.  The  late  jubilant  announcement  of  infidels,  that  hu¬ 
man  remains  have,  at  last,  been  found  in  deposits  older  than  alluvium,  is  here 
very  satisfactorily  disposed  of  as  false.  Of  course,  the  additions  made  by 
the  author  to  his  work,  to  bring  it  up  with  the  progress  of  discovery,  greatly 
increase  its  value.  The  very  extensive  section  on  Organic  Remains  is  very 
fully  and  admirably  illustrated,  and  presents  a  large  amount  of  most  import¬ 
ant  and  interesting  information  concerning  the  wonders  of  Geology  Dr, 
John  Pye  Smith,  a  most  competent  judge,  expresses  his  decided  preference 
of  this  work,  as  a  text  or  class  book,  both  as  respects  arrangement,  and  the 
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amount  of  information  communicated  within  such  moderate  limits.  We  need 
not  say  more  in  its  favor. 

A  JVew  and  Complete  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  and 
German  Languages.  With  the  Pronunciation  according  to  the 
method  of  Webster  and  Heinsius.  For  General  use.  Contain¬ 
ing  a  concise  Grammar  of  either  Language ,  Dialogues  with  Re¬ 
ference  to  Grammatical  Forms  ;  Rules  on  Pronunciation  ;  Use¬ 
ful  Hints  for  Emigrants ,  Tables  of  the  American  Duties ,  Coins, 
Weights  and  Measures.  By  William  Odell  Ehvell,  Third  Ster¬ 
eotype  Edition.  New  York  :  Published  by  B.  Westermann  and 
Co.— 1853. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  English-German  and  German-English  Dictionary, 
in  sundry  respects  superior  to  any  of  the  same  moderate  size,  that  we  have 
seen  :  the  English-German  part  is  far  more  complete  than  in  any  other:  it 
presents  and  explains,  among  other  things,  the  current  Americanisms  of  the 
North,  South,  East  and  West.  This  part  is,  therefore,  of  special  value  to 
German  immigrants,  to  whom  also  the  pages  devoted  to  practical  and  statis¬ 
tical  notices,  &c.,  must  be  highly  acceptable.  It  presents  a  more  copious 
stock  of  words  than  usual,  and  gives  more  ample  and  satisfactory  definitions 
than  other  dictionaries  of  similar  dimensions  :  its  grammatical  treatises  and 
dialogues,  as  well  as  its  very  complete  catalogue  of  proper  names,  are  valu¬ 
able  additions  to  the  ordinary  matter  of  lexicons,  and  will  prove  highly  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  many  who  are  in  search  of  such  aids.  The  work  is  an  admirable 
specimen  of  accurate  and  comprehensive  lexicography,  and  in  its  external 
getting  up  most  creditable  to  all  concerned. 

Apocalyptic  Sketches :  Lectures  on  the  book  of  Revelation.  First 
Series.  By  the  Rev.  John  Gumming,  D.  D.  Minister  of  the 
Scotch  National  Church,  author  of  Lectures  on  the  Miracles, 
Parables,  Daniel,  etc.,  etc.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  and  Blakis- 
tone — 1854. 

Apocalyptic  Sketches ;  Second  Series.  By  the  same.  Lindsay  fy 
Blakistone — 1854. 

Lectures  on  the  Parables.  By  the  same.  Lindsay  and  Blakistone 
1854. 

Lectures  on  the  Miracles.  By  the  same.  Lindsay  and  Blakistone 
1854. 

The  republication  of  the  popular  works  of  the  very  popular  London 
preacher,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cumming,  of  London,  is  proceeding  with  rapidity  in 
the  hands  of  the  enterprising  house,  Lindsay  and  Blakistone,  Philadelphia. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  get  through  one  of  the  series,  before  another  has 
appeared.  The  great  demand  for  these  works  will  bring  them  into  extensive 
circulation.  They  will  gratify  a  curiosity,  which  many  may  feel,  to  know 
what,  in  preaching,  draws  admiring  crowds  in  the  metropolis  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  system  which  is  advocated  in  explanation  of  the  Apocalypse, 
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has  adherents,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  but  is  far  from  being  generally 
received.  His  explanations  are,  nevertheless,  interesting,  and  interspersed 
with  much  valuable  practical  matter.  Of  these  volumes,  as  a  whole,  we 
may  say  that  they  contain  much  pleasant  and  profitable  reading.  Happy 
thoughts,  ingenious  suggestions,  eloquent  declamation,  and  pious  reflections 
are  found  throughout. 

Outlines  of  Scripture  Geography  and  History  :  illustrating  the 
historical  portions  of  the  Old  and  JYew  Testaments.  By  Ed¬ 
ward  Hughes,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  etc.,  etc.  Philadelphia: 
Blanchard  and  Lea,  1854,  pp.  355. 

A  correct  knowledge  of  Scripture  Geography  is  very  important  to  the 
Biblical  student,  and  every  attempt  to  elucidate  the  sacred  narrative,  or  to 
throw  light  upon  the  prophecies,  respecting  the  different  nations  on  the  globe, 
should  be  received  with  favor.  In  the  work  before  us,  the  author  has  brought 
together  material,  which  has  hitherto  been  inaccessible  to  the  general  reader, 
the  results  of  recent  as  well  as  early  researches.  The  writings  of  Rosen- 
muller,  Winer,  Yon  Raumer,  Robinson,  Stephens,  Kirby,  Lynch,  Olin,  La¬ 
martine,  Layard,  and  other  travellers  in  the  East  have  been  consulted,  and 
frequent  extracts  introduced  for  the  explanation  or  verification  of  the  sacred 
volume.  Chapters  on  the  Crusades  and  modern  Syria,  and  illustrated  maps, 
have  likewise  been  added,  which  greatly  increase  the  value  of  the  work. 
We  take  pleasure  in  commending  to  public  notice  this  excellent  manual  of 
Scripture  Geography  and  History.  We  believe  it  will  be  found  a  most  use¬ 
ful  companion  to  those  W'ho  are  disposed  to  search  the  scriptures. 

Kurze  Erkldrung  des  Kleinen  Katechismus  Dr.  Martin  Luthers , 
mit  beigefugten  Bibelstellen  zum  Gebrauche  in  Familien ,  fur 
Confirmanden-Unterricht ,  Katechisation ,  Sonntags  Schulen  u.f. 
Herausgegeben  mit  Kirchlicher  Genehmigung.  Sumnytown,  Pa, 
Druck  und  Verlag  von  Enos  Benner — 1854. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  Smaller  Catechism  of  Dr.  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther,  with  passages  of  Scripture  appended  for  the  use  of  Families, 
for  the  instruction  of  Catechumens,  Catechization,  Sunday- 
Schools,  fyc.  Published  with  the  sanction  of  the  Church. 
Sumnytown,  Pa.  Enos  Benner,  Printer  and  Publisher — 1854. 

A  neat  and  accurate  edition  of  Luther’s  Smaller  Catechism,  with  explana¬ 
tions  and  Scripture  proof  pages,  prepared  with  care,  and  constituting  alto¬ 
gether  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  church  literature.  It  was  prepared  by 
order  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synod,  and  is  published  with  its  sanction.  It  in¬ 
dicates  a  very  decided  symbolic  tendency  in  that  ancient  Synod,  and  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  primitive  doctrines  of  the  church.  Its  decided  Lutheran  char¬ 
acter  will,  and  this  alone,  prevent  its  universal  adoption,  when  translated,  in 
our  church.  Excepting  the  articles  on  the  Sacraments,  we  presume  no  fault 
will  be  found  with  it  by  any  one,  and  even  here,  as  the  tendency  in  the 
church  is  to  profounder  views  of  the  significance  and  value  of  Baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper,  there  may  not  be,  very  extensively,  any  serious  objection 
to  the  well  weighed  and  moderate  phraseology  of  the  book. 
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The  Premium  Essay  on  the  Characteristics  and  Laws  of  Prophet¬ 
ic  Symbols.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Winthrop,  A.  M.  Rector  of 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Norwalk,  Ohio.  New  York:  Published  by 
Franklin  Knight,  140  Nassau  Street — 1854. 

We  can  recommend  this  as  a  comprehensive,  clear  and  instructive  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  system  which  it  advocates.  The  attention  deservedly  paid  in  the 
present  day  to  prophetic  interpretation,  and  particularly  to  the  explanation 
of  the  Apocalypse,  makes  desirable  authentic  representations  of  one  of  the 
leading  schemes  which  appears  to  be  gaining  favor  in  the  Christian  church. 
For  those  who  are  willing  to  learn  —  and  our  motto  should  be  —  “  prove  all 
things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,”  the  work  of  Mr.  Winthrop  will  be 
a  useful  guide. 

The  two  Records  :  the  Mosaic  and  the  Geological.  A  Lecture 
delivered  before  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  in  Exe¬ 
ter  Hall,  London.  By  Hugh  Miller.  Boston:  Gould  and  Lin¬ 
coln,  1854,  pp.  46. 

The  author  of  the  “Old  Red  Sandstone”  and  “Footprints  of  the  Creator,” 
is  so  well  known,  and  his  productions  so  generally  read  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  that  he  requires,  at  our  hands,  no  special  commendation.  It  is  on¬ 
ly  necessary  to  announce  a  publication  from  his  pen,  to  secure  for  it  attention. 
Few  writers  of  the  present  day  are  more  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  Christian 
student,  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  of  Geology.  The  design  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  present  discourse,  is  “to  determine  the  special  scheme  that 
would  bring  into  completest  harmony  the  course  of  creation,  as  now  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  Geologist,  and  that  brief  but  sublime  narrative  of  its  progress, 
which  forms  a  meet  introduction  in  Holy  Writ  to  the  history  of  the  human 
family.”  The  lecture  is  written  in  a  pleasing  and  popular  style,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information.  The  deep  reverence  for  divine 
revelation,  which  pervades  its  pages,  renders  the  discussion  the  more  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  Christian,  and  will  enhance  its  power  to  do  good. 

The  Mission  of  the  Comforter ,  with  Notes.  By  Julius  Charles 
Hare,  M.  A..  Archdeacon  of  Lewes,  Rector  of  Herstmonceux, 
and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  From  the  second  London 
revised  edition,  with  the  Notes  Translated  for  the  American  edi¬ 
tion.  Boston  :  Gould  and  Lincoln — 1854.  pp.  498. 

Without  endorsing  every  theological  sentiment  contained  in  the  volume 
before  us,  our  judgment  of  its  merits  is  very  favorable.  It  is  rich  in  thought 
and  language  ;  earnest  in  its  tone  and  sympathy  with  those  deeper  truths  of 
Christianity,  which  so  frequently  escape  attention,  and  scriptural  in  the  views 
it  presents  of  Him,  through  whose  invisible  presence  and  aid  the  church  tri¬ 
umphs,  and  Christians  are  sanctified.  The  book  will  be  read  by  the  thought¬ 
ful,  and  carefully  pondered.  Its  discussions  cannot  fail  to  interest,  instruct 
and  refresh  the  people  of  God.  The  work  is  printed  with  all  the  accuracy 
and  elegance  for  which  the  publications  of  Gould  and  Lincoln  are  distin¬ 
guished. 
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History  of  Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  English  Commonwealth,  from 
Ihe  Execution  of  Charles  I.,  to  the  death  of  Cromwell.  By  M. 
Guizot.  Translated  by  Andrew  R.  Scoble.  In  two  volumes. 
Philadelphia:  Blanchard  and  Lea,  1854,  pp.  426,511 

The  history  of  the  English  Revolution,  its  origin  and  consequences,  ex¬ 
tends  over  a  period  of  sixty-three  years;  from  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  in 
1625,  to  the  fall  of  James  II.,  in  16SS;  and  is  naturally  divided  by  the  great 
events  whieh  it  includes,  into  four  periods.  The  first  of  these  comprehends 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  his  conflict  with  the  Long  Parliament,  his  defeat  and 
death.  The  second  contains  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  under  the 
Long  Parliament  and  Cromwell.  The  third  is  marked  by  the  restoration  ol 
the  Monarchy,  after  the  brief  Protectorate  of  Richard  Cromwell.  And  the 
fourth  comprises  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  and  James  II.,  and  the  final  fall  of 
the  royal  race  of  Stuart. 

Each  of  these  four  periods  will  form  the  subject  of  a  special  work  by  M. 
Guizot.  The  first  has  already  appeared.  The  second  is  the  work  before  us. 
We  conceive  that  it  has  been  executed  wfith  great  ability.  It  is  clear,  con¬ 
clusive  and  convincing.  The  character  of  the  Protector,  without  being  for¬ 
mally  drawn,  is  placed  before  us  with  distinctness.  As  a  politician,  first  a 
patriot  and  then  a  despot.  As  a  christinn,  first  pious  and  enthusiastic,  then 
calculating  and  hypocritical.  A  hater  of  kings,  and  then  an  aspirant  after 
the  kingship.  The  work  bears  all  the  marks  of  impartiality,  as  well  as  thor¬ 
oughness.  We  recommend  it  as  refreshing,  even  in  warm  weather. 

Hand-Book  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy.  By  Dionysi- 
Lardner,  D.  C.  L.  Third  Course,  embracing  Meteorology  and 
Astronomy:  with  thirty-seven  plates  and  upwards  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  illustrations  on  wood.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  and  Lea. 

1854. 

Meteorology  and  Astronomy,  to  the  illustration  of  which  this  work  is 
devoted,  are  two  most  interesting  branches  of  Natural  Science.  The  former 
is  yet  in  its  youth,  the  latter  has  long  attained  to  its  vigorous  maturity.  It  is 
rather  singular,  however,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  community  at  large,  in 
regard  to  these  subjects,  has  not  at  all  kept  pace  with  the  advancement  of 
intelligence  in  other  departments.  This  has  arisen  from  the  almost  entire 
want  of  books  which  might  be  consulted  upon  the  subject  of  Meteorology, 
and  from  the  fact,  that  those  which  have  hitherto  been  written  on  that  of  As¬ 
tronomy,  have  been  either  too  mathematical  and  difficult  for  the  general  read¬ 
er,  or  too  elementary  and  meagre  to  communicate  any  valuable  instruction. 

And  here  it  is,  that  the  work  of  Dr.  Lardner  supplies  a  great  and  felt  want. 
It  constitutes  especially,  a  storehouse  of  the  great  facts,  laws  and  processes 
of  Astronomy  ;  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  known,  in  regard  to  that 
most  inviting  and  valuable  science,  that  may  not  be  found  there  presented  to 
the  reader.  It  is,  besides,  simple  in  its  explanations,  and  full  in  its  state¬ 
ments.  Without  discouraging  the  reader,  by  long  and  intricate  mathematical 
demonstrations,  appreciable  only  by  those  who  are  skilled  in  Geometry,  it 
leads  him  on,  step  by  step,  by  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  algebraic  formulas, 
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whose  arithmetical  values  can  be  easily  computed,  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  interesting  and  sublime  truths  of  that  science. 

But  whilst  the  book  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  intelligent  general  reader, 
it  will  also  form,  to  the  strictly  mathematical  student,  a  most  interesting  and 
valuable  repository  of  truths,  drawn  out  in  simple  language,  which  are  only 
indicated  by  the  formulas,  through  which  he  has  progressed  by  patient  study 
It  is  a  first-rate  book,  and  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  extensively  used  in  our  Acad¬ 
emies  and  higher  Seminaries  of  learning. 

Influence  of  Bible  Associations  :  a  Discourse  delivered  before  the 
Bible  Society  of  Pennsylvania  College  and  of  the  Theological 
Seminary ,  Gettysburg  April  16,  18-54.  By  Rev.  O.  O.  Mc- 
Clean,  A.  M.  Gettysburg  :  Printed  by  H.  C.  Neinstedt — 1S54. 
pp.  25. 

This  is  an  excellent  production,  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and  is  deser¬ 
ving  of  the  commendation  it  received,  at  the  time  of  its  delivery.  The  two 
leading  objects  of  Bible  Associations,  presented  in  the  discourse,  are  the  es¬ 
tablishment  and  perpetuation  of  national  righteousness,  and  the  salvation  of 
souls.  Both  these  topics  are  ably  discussed  and  forcefully  illustrated.  Val¬ 
uable  counsel  is  suggested  and  encouragement  offered  for  active  and  faithful 
effort  in  the  dissemination  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  Society,  under 
whose  auspices  the  address  was  delivered,  is  in  connexion  with  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  this  place,  and  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  a  period  of  near¬ 
ly  fifteen  years.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  labors  have  not  been  in 
vain.  It  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  the  hope  is  fondly  cherished  that,  with 
the  divine  blessing,  it  may  continue  to  exert  a  healthful  influence,  and  scat¬ 
ter  the  precious  word  of  truth  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  advancement  of 
his  kingdom. 

Tendencies  of  Intellectual  Preaching  :  A  Sermon  delivered  before 
the  General  Convention  of  Congregational  Ministers  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  By  John  Todd,  D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  in  Pittsfield.  Northampton:  Press  of  Hopkins, 
Bridgman  and  Co.  pp.  33. 

Dr.  Todd  is  deservedly  a  favorite  author  with  the  people.  We  aie  ac¬ 
quainted  with  no  writer  of  the  present  day,  w7bose  productions  are  more  use¬ 
ful.  They  are  highly  instructive,  and  abound  with  so  much  good  practical 
sense,  sound  argument,  and  apt  illustration,  that  they  at  once  secure  atten¬ 
tion  and  impress  the  reader.  The  Doctor’s  advantage  consists  in  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  human  nature,  in  his  ability  to  adapt  his  discussions  to  the  wants  of 
the  age,  and  to  supply  the  counsels  and  instructions  really  required.  He 
usually  touches  a  chord,  which  awakens  a  kindred  vibration  in  those  who 
read,  producing  a  living  harmony,  fruitful  in  good  resolutions,  and  capable 
of  indefinite  extension.  We  love  to  recommend  Dr.  Todd’s  books  especially 
to  the  young,  because  we  believe  they  cannot  fail  to  exert  a  salutary  influence, 
wherever  they  are  read. 

In  the  sermon  before  us  the  author  selects  as  his  theme  the  words  of  Paul : 
But  I  fear  lest  by  any  means,  as  the  serpent  beguiled  Eve  through  his  subtilty, 
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so  your  minds  should  be  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in  Christ — and 
discusses  the  increasing  danger,  among  the  ministers  of  the  Churches  of 
New  England,  of  becoming  so  far  corrupted  from  the  simplicity  that  is  in 
Christ,  as  to  cause  intellectual  preaching  to  become  fashionable,  and  the  reli¬ 
ance  of  our  churches.  The  result  of  this  tendency,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
writer,  is  to  deter  young  men  from  entering  the  ministry ;  to  induce  ministers 
to  leave  the  work  ;  to  tempt  them  to  start  new  theories  in  theology,  to  lead 
the  world  to  feel  that  the  pulpit  is  impotent  for  the  moral  reformation  of  the 
earth  ;  to  eat  out  the  piety  in  the  churches,  and  to  take  from  the  ministry  the 
only  peculiar  power  which  it  possesses.  The  remedies  suggested  are  that 
ministers  and  churches  come  back  to  the  fundamental  laws,  which  Gcd  has  es¬ 
tablished  in  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  gospel :  that  young  men,  who 
are  thinking  of  entering  the  ministry,  be  correctly  instructed  on  this  subject, 
neither  to  expect  to  be  compensated  in  money,  nor  to  rely  upon  their  intel¬ 
lectual  powers,  their  brilliant  parts,  or  upon  their  popular  gifts  :  and  that 
ministers  have  full  faith  in  the  power  of  the  preached  gospel,  and  feel  the 
influence  of  the  cross  in  their  own  soul.  The  heart  must  be  steeped  in  the 
Jong  experience  of  the  gospel,  and  then,  at  once,  it  is  in  communion  with  hu¬ 
man  hearts,  and  will  affect  them.  “After  all,  the  grand  secret  of  Whitfield’s 
power,”  says  his  biographer,  “was  his  devotional  spirit.  Had  he  been  less 
prayerful,  he  would  have  been  less  powerful.  He  was  the  prince  of  preach¬ 
ers  without  the  vail,  because  he  was  Jacob  within  the  vail.  His  face  shone 
when  he  came  from  the  mount,  because  he  had  been  long  alone  with  God  up¬ 
on  the  mount  He  was  often  at  the  throne,  and  always  so  near  it,  that  like 
the  Apocalyptic  angel,  he  came  down  clothed  with  the  rainbow.” 

We  give  the  following  extract  from  the  excellent  and  seasonable  discourse 
before  us,  as  a  specimen  of  its  character.  “Eloquence  may  soar  on  a  sub¬ 
lime  wing  on  other  subjects,  and  may  carry  men  even  to  phrenzy,  but  in  the 
gospel  the  eloquence  of  the  heart  only,  can  come  into  communication  with 
the  heart;  and  this  does,  and  must,  and  will.  We  may  discuss  the  question 
whether  we  had  better  preach  with  notes  or  without  them,  what  should  be 
the  tones  of  the  voice,  what  the  gestures,  and  the  like.  These  are  very 
small  questions  compared  with  the  great  question,  does  the  heart  preach,  does 
the  heart  illuminate  the  countenance  and  kindle  the  soul?  President  Ed¬ 
wards  read  his  sermons  from  the  little  paper  closely  written,  held  up  close  to 
bis  face — not  a  gesture,  not  a  motion  did  he  make — not  a  movement  of  the 
body  was  seen,  and  yet  the  tone  of  the  reader  was  so  manifestly  the  voice  of 
the  heart,  that  his  audience  often  bent  under  it,  like  rushes  under  the  wind. 
So  long  as  it  is  a  law  of  God  that  the  heart  can  be  reached  only  through  the 
heart,  we  must  understand  it,  feel  it,  and  come  back  to  the  law.  Ministers 
must  feel  that  they  are  as  powerless  as  moonbeams  striking  upon  rocks,  if 
they  give  nothing  but  the  labors  of  the  intellect  and  the  light  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.” 

We  announce  with  pleasure  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schaeffer,  of  Easton,  has 
made  considerable  progress  in  translating  the  admirable  Lehrbuch  der  heili- 
gen  Geschichte,  by  Dr.  Kurtz.  It  will  be  an  important  addition  to  our  Theol¬ 
ogical  Literature. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

JUSTIN  MARTYR. 

By  Rev.  J.  A.  Brown,  Reading,  Pa. 

The  second  century  of  our  era  was  a  period  of  great  inter¬ 
est  and  importance  in  the  civil  and  religious  history  of  the 
world.  The  apostles  and  immediate  disciples  of  our  Lord, 
had  one  after  another  disappeared  from  (he  stage  of  action,  and 
the  church,  under  the  guidance  of  her  Redeemer,  was  left  to 
the  care  of  other  hands.  Success  was  indeed  no  matter  of 
doubtful  experiment,  as  the  promise  of  God  rendered  it  sure, 
but  there  were  questions  to  be  solved,  difficulties  to  encounter, 
trials  to  endure,  and  obstacles  to  surmount,  which,  even  at  the 
distance  of  seventeen  centuries,  fill  the  retrospect  with  exciting 
interest.  Youthful  Christianity,  relying  on  her  own  intrinsic 
excellence,  was  in  collision  with  the  old  religion  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  paganism,  supported  by  all  the  vast  power  of  the 
mightiest  empire  the  world  ever  saw. 

The  Roman  empire  was  now  at  the  zenith  of  its  power  and 
glory.  The  unhappy  period  of  u  the  dark  unrelenting  Tibe¬ 
rius,  the  furious  Caligula,  the  feeble  Claudius,  the  profligate 
and  cruel  Nero,  the  beastly  Vitellius,  and  the  timid  inhuman 
Domitian,”  was  followed  by  the  mild  reign  of  Nerva,  to  whom 
succeeded,  in  turn,  Trajan,  Adrian,  and  the  Antonines ;  names 
illustrious  in  history.  Under  their  dominion,  celebrated  for 
general  prudence  and  moderation,  the  condition  of  the  empire 
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was  greatly  changed,  and  perhaps  all  secured  that  could  well 
be  expected  under  pagan  rule.  Although  highly  colored  and 
too  favorable,  yet  as  affording  evidence  of  unusual  prosperity, 
may  be  cited  the  representation  of  Gibbon  :  “  If  a  man  were 
called  to  fix  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  world,  during 
which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  most  happy  and 
prosperous,  he  would,  without  hesitation,  name  that  which 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  Domitian  to  the  accession  of  Corn- 
modus.”  Whilst  viewing  this  pleasing  picture  of  the  historian, 
it  must  excite  strange  feelings  to  reflect  that  the  unoffending 
followers  of  “the  Prince  of  peace”  suffered  during  this  peri¬ 
od  the  most  cruel  persecution,  and  paid  their  lives  as  the  price 
of  their  religion. 

Christianity  had  rapidly  extended  among  the  nations.  The 
leaven  worked  mightily,  and  the  gospel  went  forth  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  Tacitus  bears  testimony  to  the  “great  multi¬ 
tude”  of  Christians,  and  the  sufferings  they  endured  under 
the  cruel  Nero  at  Rome.  His  colemporary  and  friend,  Pliny, 
in  his  well  known  letter  to  Trajan,  early  in  the  second  century 
— A.  D.  110 — and  but  a  few  years  after  the  last  of  the  apos¬ 
tles  fell  asleep,  mentions  the  great  prevalence  of  the  new  re¬ 
ligion.  It  already  embraced  “  many  of  all  ages,  of  every 
rank,  and  of  both  sexes,”  reached  to  all  places,  left  the  hea¬ 
then  temples  deserted,  and  the  sacrificial  victims  without  pur¬ 
chasers.  An  early  apologist,  with  glowing  rhetoric,  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  wonderful  success  of  the  gospel  in  winning  follow¬ 
ers  to  Christ  :  “  We  ate  but  of  yesterday,  and  have  filled  all 
places  belonging  to  you  ;  your  cities,  islands,  castles,  towns, 
councils;  your  very  camps,  wards,  companies,  the  palace, 
senate  and  forum :  we  have  left  you  only  your  temples.” 
Su:h  achievements  by  such  means,  is  without  a  parallel  in 
the  records  of  history. 

These  two  circumstances — on  the  one  hand,  the  general 
diffusion  of  Christianity,  and  the  importance  into  which  it  had 
grown,  and  on  the  other,  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  the 
Roman  government,  yet  withal,  persecuting  unto  death  the 
disciples  of  Christ  for  their  religion — made  this,  in  a  preemi¬ 
nent  sense,  the  age  of  apologetics.  Under  some  of  the  prece¬ 
ding  emperors,  monsters  of  cruelty,  Christians  could  do  little 
more  than  endure  whatever  torments  hatred  and  cruelty  could 
inflict,  waiting  a  better  period  for  the  church,  and  sending  up 
to  heaven  their  cry,  “  G  Lord !  how  longV 7  But  now  the 
persecution  of  innocent  and  unoffending  persons,  seemed 
strangely  in  contrast  with  the  humane  feelings  and  many  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities  of  rulers  admired  for  their  prudence  and  jus- 
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lice.  Better  things  were  to  be  expected,  and  hence  leading 
individuals  of  the  Christian  communion  were  induced  to  write 
and  present  apologies  or  defences  of  their  religion.  Amongst 
this  class  of  writers  there  is  no  name  that  holds  a  more  promi¬ 
nent  place,  or  that  is  more  worthy  of  attention,  than  that  of 

Justin  Martyr. 

Justin  was  born  at  Flavia  Neapolis,  in  Palestine — the  an¬ 
cient  Shechem  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Nabulus  of  modern  ge¬ 
ography.  This  city  having  greatly  suffered,  or  being  wholly 
destroyed,  during  the  Roman  wars,  was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor 
Yespasian,  received  this  new  name,  and  was  peopled  by  a 
colony  of  Greeks.  From  one  of  these  families,  most  probably, 
was  Justin  descended,  as  he  was  of  Greek  parentage,  and  was 
trained  up  in  their  system  of  religion.  His  father’s  name  was 
Priscus,  and  his  grand-father’s  Bacchius.  The  precise  year  of 
his  birth  is  not  known,  but  it  was  about  the  close  of  the  first, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  Being  of  a  respecta¬ 
ble  family  in  good  circumstances,  due  attention  was  given  to 
his  mental  tiaining,  and  Justin  early  manifested  that  ardent 
thirst  after  knowledge,  for  which  he  was  in  riper  years  distin¬ 
guished.  Having  drank  from  the  purest  fountains  of  classical 
literature,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  His 
ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  his 
soul  after  knowledge,  and  to  be  known  by  no  higher  title  than 
that  of  Justin  the  philosopher. 

His  first  attempts  were  with  a  Stoic.  But  as  Justin’s  aspi¬ 
rations,  rising  above  the  earthly,  were  grasping  after  something 
heavenly  and  divine,  which  his  instructor  did  not  profess  to 
teach,  but  treated  even  with  derision,  he  was  abandoned  for  a 
Peripatetic.  Retaining  his  disciple  a  few  days,  he  demanded 
a  fee,  and  showed  so  mercenary  and  sordid  a  spirit,  (hat  Justin 
turned  away  in  disgust.  Full  of  desire  and  hope,  his  next  re¬ 
sort  was  to  a  Pythagorean.  But  his  new  teacher  required,  as 
an  essential  to  the  study  of  his  philosophy,  a  knowledge  of 
music,  astronomy  and  geometry,  in  which  Justin  being  defi¬ 
cient,  was  unceremoniously  dismissed.  Disheartened  by  re¬ 
peated  disappointments,  his  hopes  were  again  revived  by 
meeting  with  a  distinguished  Platonist ;  and  the  dissatisfied, 
inquiring  spirit  of  Justin,  now  turned  to  the  almost  divine  phi¬ 
losophy  of  Plato.  Here  his  success  was  belter  than  in  the 
former  instances,  and  he  imagined  that  he  was  advancing  to 
the  knowledge  which  his  soul  so  ardently  desired.  But  he 
was  to  experience  another,  yet  happy  disappointment.  God 
was  leading  him  in  a  way  that  he  knew  not,  that  Pie  might 
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bring  him  to  a  knowledge  of  the  true  heavenly  wisdom,  and 
acquaint  him  with  His  Son,  Jesus  Christ. 

The  conversion  of  such  an  individual,  not  only  occasions 
joy  in  heaven,  but  on  more  than  one  account,  creates  a  deep 
interest  among  the  redeemed  on  earth.  Viewed  simply  as  an 
interesting  psychological  phenomenon,  it  deserves  more  than  a 
passing  notice.  The  place  of  this  great  change  is  fixed,  with 
a  good  degree  bf  probability,  at  Ephesus,  whither  Justin  had 
gone,  journeying  in  search  of  truth.  The  account  of  it,  given 
b}7  himself,  in  his  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  is  substan¬ 
tially  the  following:  Captivated  by  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  he 
was  one  day  walking  alone,  in  some  retired  spot  by  the  sea 
shore,  engaged,  as  his  habit  was,  in  silent  contemplation.  Un¬ 
expectedly  were  his  solitary  musings  disturbed  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  aged  man,  whom,  on  chancing  to  look  behind  him, 
he  discovered  approaching.  The  stranger  bore  a  gentle,  but 
venerable  and  dignified  appearance,  and  Justin  gazed  with 
silent  wonder,  until  the  other  addressed  him.  A  mutual  ex¬ 
planation  followed  as  to  the  different  objects  of  their  visit  to 
this  place.  On  Justin’s  informing  the  venerable  stranger  that 
he  had  retired  to  this  spot  to  indulge  in  his  philosophical  spec¬ 
ulations,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  him  answer — “  Then  you 
are  a  (<pao?.oyo$)  lover  of  discourse ,  hut  by  no  means  a  lover  of 
deeds  or  truth ,  nor  do  you  aim  to  be  a  man  of  action  so  much 
as  a  disputant  {zoyiGtrfT  This  led  Justin  to  offer  a  defense 
of  his  philosophy,  and  to  eulogize  it  as  the  most  worthy  and 
ennobling  of  pursuits.  Drawing  from  him  a  definition  of 
philosophy  and  its  end,  the  aged  man  proceeded  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  weakness,  and  inability  to  accomplish  even  what  was 
claimed  for  it ;  whilst  it  utterlv  failed  to  meet  some  of  our  most 
important  wants,  leaving  us  in  ignorance  or  doubt  as  to  the 
condition  and  destiny  of  the  soul.  As  Justin  listened,  the 
words  sunk  d.  eo  into  his  heart,  his  happy  dreams  of  possess¬ 
ing  true  wisdom  fled,  and  feeling  the  foundations  on  which  he 
had  been  standing  begin  to  shake,  he  exclaimed  in  the  bitter¬ 
ness  of  sore  disappointment — “  On  what  teacher  then  can  one 
rely ,  or  ichcnce  can  he  look  for  aid ,  if  these  doctrines  contain 
not  the  truth  9”  This  was  the  important  crisis  in  the  life  of 
Justin,  as  when  thesmitten  Saulsaid,  “  Who  art  thou  Lord? ” 
and,  “  What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  9”  Convinced  that  the 
cisterns  from  which  he  had  been  endeavoring  to  quench  his 
thirst,  were  only  broken  cisterns,  happily7  the  old  man  was  able 
to  point  him  to  the  fountain  of  living  water.  Instead  of  Py¬ 
thagoras  and  Plato,  he  directed  him  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets, 
with  the  admonition,  above  all  things,  to  pray  that  God  might 
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give  him  the  true  wisdom,  which  comes  from  above  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Having  thus  advised  him,  this  stranger  imme¬ 
diately  departed,  and  Justin  saw  him  no  more,  until  they  met 
before  the  throne  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb.  A  fire  had 
been  kindled  in  the  heart  of  Justin,  which  continued  to  burn, 
and  he  forsook  everything  else  for  the  study  of  the  scriptures, 
where  he  soon  rejoiced  in  finding  the  pearl  of  great  price. 
Then  seeking  out  the  friends  of  Jesus,  like  the  sheep  that  has 
long  wandered,  he  found  rest  and  safety  in  the  fold  of  the 
Redeemer. 

The  previous  study  and  discipline  of  Justin,  had  not  been 
without  their  value.  That  the  world  might  have  time  to  try 
the  evils  of  false  systems  of  religion,  and  the  vanity  of  human 
wisdom  in  correcting  them,  four  thousand  years  were  suffered 
to  elapse  before  “  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ.” 
Justin  was  allowed  to  make  a  painful  passage  through  various 
systems  of  philosophy,  to  test  their  utter  inefficiency  to  satisfy 
the  soul,  before  he  was  led  to  the  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  and 
made  a  partaker  of  eternal  life.  Two  things  especially  pre¬ 
pared  him  for  a  more  ready  and  immediate  decision  to  em¬ 
brace  the  new  doctrine.  He  was  already  well  disgusted  with 
many  of  those  who  professed  themselves  philosophers.  “Most 
of  them,”  says  he,  “  have  never  been  anxious  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  one  God,  or  a  plurality  of  Gods;  whether 
their  providence  extends  to  each  one  of  us,  or  not ;  as  if  the 
knowledge  of  such  points  had  no  connection  with  our  happi¬ 
ness.”  Then  what  he  had  observed  in  the  conduct  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  had  made  a  deep  impression.  He  tells  us,  “  when  I 
was  adhering  to  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  hearing  the  Chris¬ 
tians  accused,  saw  them  fearless  in  regard  to  death,  and  all 
other  things  considered  objects  of  dread,  I  thought  it  impossi¬ 
ble  that  they  should  indulge  in  wickedness  and  voluptuous¬ 
ness.”  With  such  views  and  feelings,  it  required  but  little 
more  to  make  the  ardent  Platonist  a  devoted  disciple  of  Christ. 

The  conversion  of  Justin,  like  that  of  Paul  and  Augustine, 
took  place  after  he  had  arrived  at  mature  years.  In  what  year 
of  his  life  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  usually  fixed  at  about  the 
thirtieth — an  age  when  he  could  not  be  charged  with  a  want 
of  ripened  judgment,-  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  having  lost  abil¬ 
ity  for  worldly  enjoyment  by  reason  of  years,  on  the  other.  It 
is  just  the  period  in  life  when  such  a  change  most  commands 
our  admiration  and  confidence. 

Henceforth  we  are  to  contemplate  Justin  in  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  character.  Retaining  his  love  of  truth,  with  an  ardent 
desire  for  its  promulgation,  he  became  a  philosopher  and 
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teacher  in  the  school  of  Christ.  Conceiving  of  religion  as 
having  to  do  with  the  heart,  and  not  consisting  in  outward 
appearance,  without  renouncing  the  habit  or  profession  of  a 
philosopher,  he  continued  to  wear  the  cloak,  and  would  thus 
inculcate  the  idea  that  Christianity  is  the  true  philosophy.  We 
would  perhaps  have  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  Justin’s  subse¬ 
quent  life  and  labors,  if  we  were  to  conceive  of  him  travelling 
from  place  to  place',  much  in  the  character  of  one  of  the  old 
philosophers,  only  teaching  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  Into  holy  orders,  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  that 
phrase,  he  never  entered.  His  labors,  therefore,  were  quite 
different  from  those  of  a  regular  pastor,  and  do  not  even  cor¬ 
respond  with  our  conceptions  of  an  evangelist.  If  we  must 
give  his  office  a  scriptural  designation,  it  would  be  that  of 
“  teacher {fcfo&xafcg)  (Eph.  4  :  2).  Nor  will  this  character 
appear  at  all  strange,  when  it  is  called  to  mind,  that  at  this 
early  period  the  distinction  was  not  so  widely  drawn  between 
clergy  and  laity.  The  sacerdotal  caste  was  not  yet  established 
in  the  church,  but  with  appropriate  officers,  the  kingdom  of 
God  was  advancing  under  the  idea  of  Christians  being  a  uni¬ 
versal  priesthood.  It  would,  therefore,  be  great  injustice  to 
the  fame  of  this  devoted  servant  of  Christ,  to  estimate  his  po¬ 
sition  and  labors  by  the  modern  standard,  where  nearly  every¬ 
thing  is  left  to  those  who  minister  officially  in  holy  things. 
Justin  travelled  extensively,  visiting  the  churches  in  Asia,  Af¬ 
rica  and  Europe,  and  lending  all  his  influence  to  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  believers,  and  the  extension  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  by 
winning  souls  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel. 

1  ery  different  judgments  have  beer,  formed  of  Justin’s  in¬ 
tellectual  character  and  attainments.  Like  most  other  men, 
who  have  occupied  conspicuous  positions  in  church  or  state, 
he  has  had  admiring  friends,  whose  partiality  may  have  led 
them  to  exaggerate  his  merits,  whilst  others  have  been  dispos¬ 
ed  to  detract  from  his  just  worth.  The  early  Christian  writers 
unifotmly  speak  of  him  in  terms  of  the  highest  veneration 
and  regard.  Without  attempting  an  analysis  of  his  mental 
qualities,  a  few  general  observations  may  be  offered,  which  is 
all  our  limits  will  admit.  Confessedly  Justin’s  was  not  an  in¬ 
tellect  of  the  highest  order.  He  possessed  neither  the  logic  of 
an  Aristotle,  nor  the  poetic  sensibility  of  a  Plato.  No  one 
would  compare  him  in  grasp  of  intellect  with  a  Chrysostom  or 
an  Augustine.  Closeness  of  reasoning  or  splendor  of  imagery 
are  not  to  be  looked  for  in  his  writings.  As  a  biblical  critic 
he  was  very  deficient,  possessing  neither  a  knowledge  of  the 
original  language  of  the  Old  Testament,  nor  any  well  defined 
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principles  of  interpretation.  Hence  he  added  little  to  a  criti¬ 
cal  understanding  of  the  scriptures,  and  built  up  no  doctrinal 
system  like  Paul,  and  Augustine,  and  our  own  Luther.  But 
if  we  are  not  to  look  in  Justin  for  the  mighty  reasoner,  theel- 
oquent  orator,  the  profound  critic,  or  the  equipped  theologian, 
it  would  be  uncharitable  and  unjust  to  deny  or  depreciate  his 
great  merits.  Though  not  an  intellect  of  the  first  order,  he 
had  an  active,  inquiring  mind,  an  ardent  love  for  truth,  and 
was  justly  admired  for  his  extensive  and  varied  attainments. 
His  lack  of  Hebrew  was  in  some  degree  made  up  by  a  very 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  scriptures  in  his  own  vernacu¬ 
lar  tongue.  The  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  so 
important  on  various  grounds  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
new,  he  had  carefully  studied,  and  so  familiar  was  he  with  its 
inspired  pages,  that  he  could  quote  it  freely  and  at  length  from 
memory.  The  orators,  poets,  and  especially  the  philosophers 
of  Greece,  had  been  his  chief  study  and  delight  before  he  was 
led  to  the  store-house  of  heavenly  wisdom.  The  treasures  of 
Grecian  philosophy  and  literature  he  had  secured,  and  made 
them  an  offering  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  He  united  literary 
and  philosophic  culture  with  Christian  humility,  and  commends 
himself  to  us  as  a  warm  hearted,  zealous,  devoted  and  coura¬ 
geous  disciple  of  Christ,  employing  his  powers  and  attainments 
rather  to  make  Christians,  than  to  win  a  fame  for  distinction  in 
the  world  of  science  and  letters. 

Though  a  travelling  Christian  philosopher,  Justin  was  some¬ 
what  voluminous  as  an  author.  According  to  Eusebius,  “  he 
left  many  monuments  of  a  mind  well  disciplined,  and  devot¬ 
ed  to  sacred  things.”  This  historian  mentions  two  apologies 
addressed  to  Roman  emperors,  two  works  against  the  Greeks, 
a  work  on  the  “  sovereignty  of  God,”  a  “psalter,”  “remarks 
on  the  soul,”  a  dialogue  with  Trypho  the  Jew,  a  work  against 
Marcion,  and  adds:  “  there  are  also  many  other  works  of  his 
in  the  hands  of  many  of  our  brethren.”  Other  writers  men¬ 
tion  some  other  productions,  but  most  of  these  have  been  lost, 
and  of  those  remaining,  it  is  still,  and  likely  to  continue  a 
question,  what  are  the  genuine  writings  of  the  Martyr?  Sem- 
isch,  who  has  devoted  special  attentibn  to  Justin  and  his  works, 
receives  as  genuine  the  two  apologies,  the  dialogue  with  Try¬ 
pho,  the  exhortation  to  the  Greeks,  and  a  fragment  on  the  re¬ 
surrection.  Several  other  productions,  handed  down  as  Jus¬ 
tin’s,  are  rejected  as  spurious.  Neander  differs  somewhat  from 
Semisch,  and  would  ascribe  less  to  Justin.  The  learned  are 
not  agreed,  and  we  have  not  the  ability,  if  we  had  the  time 
and  disposition,  to  add  anything  towards  a  settling  of  the  dis- 
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puled  questions.  The  first  three  are  almost  universally  received 
as  the  works  of  Justin,  whilst  about  the  others  there  is  much 
more  uncertainty;  and  these  genuine  remains  are  among  the 
most  valuable  writings  of  Christian  antiquity. 

Justin’s  chief  labors  as  an  author  were  apologetic,  and  per¬ 
haps  gave  rise  to  numerous  publications  of  the  same  character 
in  that  and  the  following  century.  His  first  effort  in  this  de¬ 
partment,  was  an  apology  or  defence,  addressed  to  the  emperor 
Antonius  Pius,  in  his  own  name;  “  I,  Justin,  son  of  Priscus, 
grandson  of  Bacchius,  of  Flavia  Neapolis,  in  Syria,  Palestine 
.  .  .  .  in  behalf  of  men  above  every  other  race  unjustly  hated 
and  traduced,  being  myself  one  of  them.”  This  apology 
was  written  at  Rome,  and  about  A.  D.,  138  or  139.  It  breathes 
a  spirit  of  noble  independence,  and  illustrates  the  inspired  de¬ 
claration,  “  God  hath  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear,  but  of 
power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.”  Altogether  wor¬ 
thy  of  an  apostle  is  his  language  in  this  apology,  when  he 
says,  “  Everywhere  you  are  called  pious  and  philosophic, 
guardians  of  justice,  and  friends  of  learning;  it  will  now  be 
shown  whether  you  are  really  such  :  for  we  do  not  approach 
you  in  order  to  flatter  or  please  you  by  this  address,  but  in  or¬ 
der  that,  after  a  strict  and  careful  examination,  you  may  do  us 
justice,  and  not  condemn  yourselves  by  yielding  to  prejudice, 
or  to  the  desire  of  pleasing  superstitious  men,  or  to  irrational 
feeling,  or  to  long  standing  calumnies.  For  we  hold  that  no 
one  can  do  evil  against  us,  if  we  are  not  convicted  of  a  mis¬ 
deed,  or  as  evil  doers.  You  are  able,  indeed,  to  kill  us,  but 
you  cannot  injure  us.”  The  effect  of  this  appeal  to  the  em¬ 
peror  we  cannot  now  ascertain,  but  it  could  hardly  fail  of  mak¬ 
ing  some  impression.  The  Christians,  however,  continuing  to 
suffer  persecution,  some  twenty-five  years  later,  Justin  address¬ 
ed  another  apology  to  the  Roman  Senate  under  the  successor 
of  Antonius  Pius,  the  admired  and  celebrated  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  boasted  virtues  of  this  philosophic 
prince,  the  inoffensive  disciples  of  Christ  endured  increased 
sufferings,  being  sought  out,  put  to  torture,  and  if  firm,  paying 
for  their  religion  with  their  lives.  It  was  under  his  reign  that 
the  venerable  Polycarp  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and 
the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienna  furnished  so  many  wit¬ 
nesses  to  seal  the  truth  with  their  blood.  A  special  case  at 
Rome,  of  a  woman,  who  was  persecuted  by  her  own  husband, 
involving  also  others  in  suffering  and  death,  greatly  excited 
Justin,  and  led  him  to  make  his  second  appeal  to  the  public 
authorities.  He  could  not  remain  silent  and  witness  these 
shameful  wrongs,  without  an  effort  to  convince  the  public 
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mind  that  Christians  merited  no  such  cruelties.  Though  fully 
conscious  of  his  own  danger,  and  declaring  his  convictions  that 
his  own  life  must  be  the  forfeit,  he  stood  forth  as  the  defender 
of  his  brethren  ;  and  with  a  consciousness  of  the  righteous¬ 
ness  of  his  cause  that  made  him  both  intrepid  and  patient, 
appealed  for  justice  to  an  injured  and  suffering  people. 

It  was  most  likely,  in  the  interval  between  these  two  apolo¬ 
gies,  that  Justin  being  at  Ephesus,  met  with  Trypho  the  Jew, 
and  held  that  discussion,  the  substance  of  which  we  have  in 
the  dialogue  with  this  individual.  In  it  he  meets  the  promi¬ 
nent  objections  brought  against  Christianity  by  the  Jews,  and 
urges  its  claims  to  their  acceptance.  This  dialogue  may  serve 
to  give  us  some  idea  of  what  the  religion  of  Christ  had  to  en¬ 
counter  in  making  its  way  among  the  descendants  of  Abra¬ 
ham ;  and  we  discern  in  the  Jewish  mind  at  that  period,  the 
same  prejudices  that  prevailed  at  an  earlier  day,  and  which 
continue  to  the  present  time. 

A  further  brief  notice  of  Justin’s  labors  in  the  department 
of  apologetics,  may  not  be  out  of  place.  In  opposing  and  re¬ 
futing  the  errors  that  resisted  the  gospel,  he  had  to  contend 
with  three  parties,  Jews,  Heathen  and  Heretics.  His  works 
against  the  latter  have  perished  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  we 
can  only  judge  of  their  character  from  doubtful  fragments,  or 
the  accounts  of  later  writers.  Our  notice  will,  therefore,  be 
confined  to  the  two  former — Jews  and  Heathen. 

The  leading  objections  of  the  Jews,  as  represented  by  Try¬ 
pho,  related  to  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  and  the  opposition  of 
Christianity  to  their  theocracy.  They  could  not  receive  as 
their  Messiah,  one  who  had  so  little  in  his  outward  appearance 
and  circumstances  to  command  their  attention  or  win  their 
homage.  ‘The  scriptures,’  said  Trypho,  ‘oblige  us  to  wait 
for  him  as  glorious  and  great,  receiving  as  the  son  of  man  the 
everlasting  kingdom  from  the  ancient  of  days:  but  he  whom 
you  call  your  Messiah  lived  dishonored  and  inglorious,  so  as 
to  fall  under  the  last  curse  in  the  law  of  God;  for  he  was 
crucified.’  This,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Savior’s  ministry,  was 
to  the  carnal  minded  Jew  a  stone  of  offence.  In  the  glory 
that  was  to  follow  the  coming  of  Christ,  he  overlooked  his 
humiliation  and  suffering,  that  must  precede  it.  To  this  ob¬ 
jection  Justin  opposed  the  predictions  of  their  own  prophets, 
foretelling  an  humble,  suffering  and  crucified  Redeemer. 
Many  passages  of  more  than  doubtful  application,  and  many 
fanciful  interpretations  are  pressed  into  service,  but  still,  after 
these  are  left  out,  there  remain  the  full  and  clear  announce- 
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meats  of  prophecy,  showing  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the 
promised  Redeemer  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  whilst  prov¬ 
ing  his  true  humanity,  and  as  “a  man  of  sorrows,’’  Justin  de¬ 
monstrates  his  claim  to  the  highest  honors,  and  shows  that  to 
him  belongs  a  glory  even  beyond  that  claimed  by  the  Jews  for 
their  expected  Messiah.  The  objection  arising  from  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  Christianity  to  the  theocracy,  on  the  ground  that  it 
abolished  the  institutions  of  Moses,  and  that  it  ascribed  to 
Christ  honors  belonging  only  to  God,  was  met  by  showing  the 
temporal  design  of  these  institutions,  and  how  they  ended  in 
Christ,  who  had  introduced  the  dispensation  to  which  these 
were  preparatory;  and  that  Christ  was  known  and  worshipped 
by  the  fathers,  it  being  none  other  than  he  who  had  again  and 
again  manifested  himself  before  his  coming  in  the  flesh.  The 
various  theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament  he  applies  toChiist 
— for,  says  he,  “neither  Abraham,  nor  Isaac,  nor  any  other  of 
mankind,  have  seen  the  Father  ....  but  him  who,  according 
to  his  counsel  is  his  Son  and  God.”  Christians,  therefore,  are 
not  justly  chargeable  with  opposition  to  the  theocracy,  as  they 
neither  reject  the  divine  origin  of  the  ceremonial  institutions 
under  the  law,  nor  do  they  worship  another  being  instead  of 
God  ;  but  they  have  now  received  the  substance  of  which  these 
ceremonies  were  only  types,  and  in  Christ  they  worship  him, 
“  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting.” 

Justin  did  not  satisfy  himself  with  defending  Christianity 
from  the  charges  brought  by  the  Jews,  he  made  an  aggressive 
movement  on  Judaism,  and  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  their 
views  and  hopes.  At  length  does  he  expose  their  false  inter¬ 
pretations,  their  perversions,  and  egregious  trifling  with  the  in¬ 
spired  record,  and  charges  upon  them  blindness  of  understand¬ 
ing  in  not  recognizing  in  Jesus  ‘him  of  whom  Moses  and  the 
prophets  did  write.’  Their  boasted  claim  as  the  peculiar  peo¬ 
ple  of  God,  and  their  hopes  based  on  the  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  rites,  he  shows  will  avail  them  nothing,  and  unless 
they  believe  on  the  crucified  Redeemer  they  will  perish  in 
their  sins,  and  suffer  forever  the  pains  of  remorse  amidst  de¬ 
vouring  fire.  He  argues  and  pleads  with  the  children  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  as  one  who  felt  ‘the  vantage  ground  of  truth,’  and  who 
was  deeply  anxious  to  have  conviction  wrought  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  were  in  the  darkness  of  error. 

The  objections  of  the  heathen  were  numerous,  and  urged 
with  no  little  zeal.  From  our  point  of  view  they  may  seem 
strange,  but  to  them  they  no  doubt  had  weight,  and  strength¬ 
ened  them  in  their  adherence  to  their  false  systems.  Christians 
were  charged  with  being  atheists,  immoral,  and  enemies  to  the 
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State.  The  first  charge  (hey  founded  in  the  fact  that  (he  pro¬ 
fessors  of  Christianity  had  no  visible  objects  of  worship,  and 
refused  (o  take  any  part  in  (he  acts  of  homage  to  pagan  idols. 
Not  to  acknowledge  and  worship  the  gods  of  the  country,  was 
viewed  by  them  as  equivalent  to  a  denial  of  (he  divine  exist¬ 
ence.  This  charge  Justin  met  by  an  acknowledgement  that 
they  did  not  honor  (heir  idols,  but  worshipped  the  true  and 
living  God,  who  created  and  sustains  all  things,  and  who  stands 
in  no  tieed  of  our  offerings.  And  further,  he  shows  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  condemning  them  for  worshipping  a  different 
being,  since  even  among  the  heathens,  they  have  not  the  same 
gods,  nor  the  same  religious  rites.  Whatever  force  his  repre¬ 
sentations  may  have  had  on  these  idolaters,  to  us  they  seem 
perfectly  conclusive,  and  just  such  as  an  enlightened  Christian 
might  present  at  the  present  day. 

The  infamous  charge  of  the  grossest  sins — such  as  incest, 
feeding  on  the  blood  of  infants  slain  in  their  religious  rites,  and 
the  like — Justin  refutes  by  an  appeal  to  their  doctrines,  which 
inculcate,  on  pain  of  divine  wrath  and  exclusion  from  Para¬ 
dise,  the  denial  of  all  ungodliness,  and  the  practice  of  every 
virtue.  Impurity,  even  in  thought,  he  shows  is  condemned, 
and  the  strictest  holiness  in  heart  and  life  enjoined.  Here 
Justin  could  with  advantage  oppose  to  the  doctrines  and  pre¬ 
cepts  of  heathen  moralists,  the  pure  morality  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  On  this  ground  the  friends  of  Jesus  can  bid  defiance 
to  the  enemies  of  Christianity  in  every  age,  for  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  admit  the  moral  excellence  of  Christ’s  teaching. 

A  most  serious  objection  in  the  minds  of  heathen  statesmen 
was  the  influence  of  the  new7  religion  on  the  peace  and  per¬ 
manence  of  the  government.  Such  men,  always  jealous  of 
political  influence,  and  dreading  dangers,  anticipated  them 
from  several  quarters.  The  disciples  of  Christ,  separating 
themselves  from  the  pagan  worship,  held  secret  or  private 
meetings,  which  were  deemed  prejudicial  to  the  public  safety, 
they  would  not  render  divine  homage  to  the  emperor,  and  they 
spoke  of  another  king  who  was  to  reign  over  all  the  earth. 
The  feeling  of  Herod,  when  he  heard  that  one  was  born  who 
should  be  king  of  the  Jews,  seems  to  have  possessed  the  Ro¬ 
man  Emperors,  and  as  they  looked  upon  the  pretensions  and 
growth  of  Christianity,  they  were  apprehensive  for  the  safety 
not  only  of  their  religion,  but  of  their  civil  authority.  These 
fears  w?ere  entirely  groundless,  so  far  as  any  design  on  the  part 
of  Christians  against  the  government  was  concerned,  or  any 
direct  tendency  to  overthrow  the  existing  political  institutions. 
This  Justin  showed,  when  he  assured  them  that  although  un- 
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willing  to  render  divine  honors  to  any  mere  man,  they  were 
ready  to  render  full  obedience  to  the  laws  in  all  civil  affairs. 
They  indeed  prayed  for  the  welfare  of  the  Stale,  and  behaved 
themselves  as  good  and  quiet  citizens.  Of  the  kingdom  which 
they  expected,  and  which  was  to  embrace  all  nations,  they 
need  have  no  fears,  for  its  great  Founder  had  said,  “my  king¬ 
dom  is  not  of  this  world. 

The  mean  condition  of  Christians — the  late  introduction  of 
Christianity — the  person  of  Christ — his  resurrection,  Were  all 
made  points  of  attack,  to  which  Justin  made  suitable  and  sat¬ 
isfactory  answers.  Indeed  we  are  struck  with  the  sameness  of 
the  old  heathen  and  the  modern  infidel  objections  to  Christian¬ 
ity.  Amidst  continual  shifting  and  turning  among  infidels  in 
their  opposition  to  the  gospel — “  Is  there  any  thing  whereof 
it  may  he  said ,  see  this  is  new  9  It  hath  been  already  of  old 
time ,  which  was  before  us.”  We  would  venture  to  commend 
to  our  modern  infidels  the  study  of  church  history  in  the  early 
ages,  and  they  will  find  that  their  most  popular  objections  are 
nothing  more  than  old  heathen  prejudices,  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  have  had  a  resurrection. 

Besides  meeting  and  refuting  the  various  objections  urged  by 
the  heathen,  Ire  shows  the  utter  unworthiness  of  the  various 
systems  of  religion  in  practice  among  them.  Poets,  to  whom 
the  masses  were  most  indebted  for  their  theology,  or  rather  my¬ 
thology,  have  given  absurd  and  revolting  pictures  of  the  gods, 
so  that  their  teaching  was  discarded  by  the  wisest  of  their  phi¬ 
losophers;  whilst  these  philosophers  in  turn,  had  not  been  a 
whit  more  successful  in  their  attempts  to  enlighten  mankind 
on  the  most  important  points  touching  the  Divine  Being  and 
and  the  religion  that  he  requires.  Their  perpetual  contradic¬ 
tions,  absurdities  and  deficiencies  are  exposed,  whilst  whatever 
is  worthy  of  our  regard,  is  shown  either  to  have  been  derived 
from  the  scriptures,  or  to  illustrate  and  confirm  their  teaching. 
Justin’s  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  heathen  literature, 
qualified  him  to  manage  this  part  of  the  subject  with  advan¬ 
tage.  Our  own  partialities  are  very  strong  for  this  part  of  the 
argument  in  favor  of  a  divine  revelation.  The  glaring  fact 
that  “the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,”  is  a  grand  demon¬ 
stration  of  our  need  of  some  better  teacher  than  human  reason. 
Here  we  would  meet  the  modern  boasters  of  the  sufficiency  of 
nature’s  light,  and  who  deny  our  need  of  any  written  revela- 
lation  to  guide  us,  and  point  them  to  the  illustrious  names  in 
the  annals  of  paganism,  all  ignorant  of  the  true  and  living 
God,  all  in  some  form  idolaters,  and  the  wisest  and  best  of  them 
all  confessing  the  need,  and  breathing  the  hope  of  a  divine 
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teacher,  sent  to  enlighten  us  in  regard  to  God.  Christian  wri¬ 
ters  have  very  generally  been  too  well  satisfied  with  defending 
the  out-posts  of  our  holy  religion,  and  warding  off  attacks. 
War  should  he  waged  in  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy’s  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  weakness  of  their  positions  displayed.  Old  pa¬ 
ganism  crumbled  and  fell  when  its  weakness  was  pointed  out, 
and  so  must  modern  infidelity  and  a  godless  philosophy,  when 
their  errors  and  absurdities  are  thoroughly  exposed.  There  is 
nothing  they  so  much  dread  as  investigation,  and  being  brought 
to  the  test  of  sober  reason  and  stubborn,  unanswerable  facts. 

Perhaps  Justin’s  most  successful  labors  as  an  apologist,  are 
when  he  plants  himself  on  the  character  of  Christianity,  and 
from  its  very  nature  and  effects  argues  its  heavenly  origin.  We 
have  great  confidence  in  the  self  evidencing  power  of  the  gos¬ 
pel.  Against  all  the  arguments  a  priori  and  a  posteriori,  we 
■would  trust  a  man’s  own  sensibilities,  as  he  gazes  on  the  face 
of  nature  on  a  fine  spring  morning,  or  lifts  his  eyes  to  the  mid¬ 
night  heavens,  for  the  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being.  Though 
he  might  be  unable  to  frame  a  single  argument,  he  feels  there 
is  a  God.  And  so  with  Christianity.  It  is  itself  the  best  evi¬ 
dence  of  being  divine.  About  Kant’s  practical  reason ,  or  our 
moral  sense,  we  will  not  speculate;  but  let  an  honest  and  sin¬ 
cere  seeker  after  truth  study  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  he  will 
have  evidence  enough  that  it  is  more  than  human.  Johnson 
assigned  the  true  cause  of  the  unbelief  of  distinguished  infi¬ 
dels,  when  he  said  they  would  not  read  the  New  Testament. 
Besides  the  miracles  and  prophecies  of  the  Bible  upon  which 
Justin  properly  laid  great  stress,  he  appealed  with  entire  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  doctrines  and  effects  of  Christianity.  The  doc¬ 
trines  of  Christianity  are  truly  worthy  of  their  divine  author  — 
sublime  and  Godlike.  Beyond  the  discovery  of  human  rea¬ 
son,  they  win  the  profound  homage  of  the  greatest  thinkers, 
and  elevate  our  thoughts  far  beyond  what  unaided  reason  could 
attain.  From  the  time  of  Paul  to  the  present  hour,  the  no¬ 
blest  intellects  have  seen  in  the  cross  of  Christ  the  transcend¬ 
ent  wisdom  of  God.  Not  only  patriarchs,  prophets  and  apos¬ 
tles  have  contemplated  the  work  of  human  redemption  with 
wonder  and  amazement,  but  “into  these  things  the  angels  de¬ 
sire  to  look.”  The  moral  effects  of  the  gospel  are  such  as  the 
prophets  foretold.  Men  are  completely  transformed,  and  made 
new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  Paul  attests  the  wonder  work¬ 
ing  power  of  the  gospel,  and  the  same  pictures  are  presented 
by  Justin.  It  would  be  interesting  to  transfer  to  our  pages 
some  of  his  descriptions  of  the  wonderful  changes  wrought  in 
character  by  the  religion  of  Jesus.  These  exhibitions  of  pri- 
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tnitive  Christianity  are  most  refreshing.  But  we  have  not  room 
to  copy  enough  to  give  any  just  conception  of  what  Justin 
and  other  early  advocates  have  to  say  of  the  divine  power 
which  this  religion  exercised  over  those  who  embraced  it.  To 
him  it  was  no  beautiful  vision,  but  a  divine  reality.  “This 
alone  I  have  found  infallible  and  profitable  philosophy. ”  .  .  . 
“This  is  sweeter  than  honey,  as  you  may  perceive  from  this, 
that  we  do  not  deny  his  name,  even  in  death  itself. 55 

Justin  has  usually  been  named  as  the  first  of  the  early  fa¬ 
thers  who  united  the  Grecian  culture  with  the  simple  faith  of 
the  gospel,  and  it  has  been  a  question  among  the  learned 
whether  he  is  to  be  classed  with  the  Platonizing  teachers,  who 
were  distinguished  in  the  period  succeeding  him,  and  who  are 
known  as  the  Alexandrian  school.  A  decision  of  this  ques¬ 
tion,  like  very  many  others,  depends  on  the  meaning  attached 
to  terms.  That  Justin  was  acquainted  with  Plato  is  clear — - 
and  that  he  employed  some  favorite  terms  of  the  Platonic  phi¬ 
losophy,  is  equally  undisputed — and  that  his  early  study  of 
Greek  philosophy  in  general,  and  Plato  in  particular,  would 
exert  an  influence  on  his  modes  of  thought  and  expression, 
necessarily  results  from  the  very  constitution  of  the  human 
mind  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  made  any  systematic  at¬ 
tempt  to  combine  or  harmonize  the  two,  or  that  he  allowed 
Plato  to  mould  his  interpretation  of  the  doctrines  of  Christ. 
From  early  life  he  had  been  addicted  to  the  study  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  still  retained  his  love  for  the  investigation  of  truth, 
but  deeming  that  he  had  found  the  true,  divine  philosophy, 
which  he  was  in  search  of,  like  Paul,  ‘counted  all  things  but 
loss  for  the  excellency  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord.’  Neander 
speaks  of  Justin  as  “the  precursor  of  the  Alexandrian  church- 
teachers, and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  his  life  and  writ¬ 
ings  must  have  had  an  influence  in  forming  that  school.  But 
Justin  himself  lived  in  an  age  when  little  attempts  had  as  yet 
been  made  to  give  to  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  any  philoso¬ 
phical  complexion.  The  grand  facts  of  Christianity  were  yet 
fresh  in  their  minds,  and  those  who  embraced  it  were  more 
anxious  to  realize  its  living  power,  than  to  explain  its  myste¬ 
ries,  and  harmonize  its  truths  with  our  subjective  views. 

The  doctrinal  views  of  Justin  must  be  gathered  from  scat¬ 
tered  declarations,  rather  than  from  any  formal  statement.  The 
church  had  not  yet  drawn  out  into  a  full  and  well  defined  doc¬ 
trinal  system,  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  which,  like  those  in  the 
world  of  nature,  lie  scattered  over  the  whole  field,  awaiting 
the  labor  of  system-makers  to  reduce  them  to  shape  and  order. 
Without  entering  into  detail,  it  may  be  stated  that  he  heartily 
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embraced  and  taught  the  leading  truths  of  the  evangelical 
system  of  doctrine;  as,  a  trinity  in  unity;  the  incarnation; 
the  atonement ;  justification  by  faith,  with  repentance  towards 
God;  the  resurrection  ;  the  final  judgment;  and  the  eternity 
of  retributions  in  a  world  to  come.  On  some  minor  points  it 
has  been  his  good  fortune  to  be  claimed  by  all  parties.  Pedo- 
baptists  and  Anti-pedobaptists,  both  appeal  to  Justin  in  support 
of  their  peculiar  views  and  practices.  Catholics,  Lutherans, 
and  Reformed,  all  claim  him  on  the  disputed  point  of  the  Sa¬ 
vior’s  presence  in  the  Eucharist ;  and  yet  it  is  very  questiona¬ 
ble  whether  any  one  of  these  parties  regard  it  in  the  light 
which  he  did.  He  satisfies  himself  with  scriptural  represent¬ 
ations,  without  attempting  to  explain  the  reason  and  mode  of 
everything,  and  hence,  like  the  scriptures,  is  liable  to  different 
interpretations.  Where  there  has  been  so  much  difference  of 
opinion,  and  so  much  learned  discussion,  we  may  be  excused 
from  submitting  any  judgment  in  the  matter.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  without  prejudice  or  violence,  Justin  may  be  claimed 
as  an  advocate  of  evangelical  orthodoxy,  as  generally  under¬ 
stood  among  Protestants.  His  religion  had  a  puritanic  sim¬ 
plicity.  He  certainly  knew  nothing  of  the  arrogant  preten¬ 
sions  set  up  by  ambitious  ecclesiastics  in  sGcceeding  centuries, 
and  so  zealously  renewed  in  modern  times — of  an  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  composed  of  different  orders  of  ministers  after  the 
Jewish  fashion,  of  a  magical  influence  residing  in  the  hands 
of  bishops,  and  of  all  that  form  and  parade  deemed  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  true  church,  and  acceptable  worship.  The  modern 
figments  of  “  apostolical  succession,”  “  sacramental  grace,” 
and  the  like,  do  not  constitute  any  part  of  his  religious  system. 
Equality  among  Christ’s  ministers,  the  holy  scriptures  as  the 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,  simplicity  in  worship  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  ordinances,  a  pure,  spiritual  religion,  these  appear 
as  prominent  in  his  day.  There  was  little  that  could  be  called 
churchly  ritual,  or  formal.  The  word  of  God  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  were  the  predominant  elements  in  early  Christianity. 
He  made  no  account  of  the  Apocrypha  or  tradition,  but  held 
in  the  very  highest  estimation  the  inspired  word  of  God. 
With  the  New  Testament  he  does  not  manifest  so  much  fa¬ 
miliarity  as  the  Old,  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that  its  several 
books  may  not  yet  have  been  collected  and  arranged  into  one 
volume.  But  without  naming  Paul,  there  are  passages  in  his 
writings  which  show  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  Pauline 
epistles,  whilst  the  gospels  are  freely  quoted,  and  the  Apoca¬ 
lypse  also,  with  a  clear  reference  of  it  to  John  the  apostle,  as 
its  author.  At  that  early  period,  and  especially  among  Jews, 
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it  was  natural  for  him  to  make  more  account  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  which  had  long  enjoyed  a  place  among  the  people, 
and  to  employ  it  in  confirming  and  illustrating  the  truths  he 
taught,  as  made  known  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Justin,  as  was  the  case  with  many  others  in  that  age,  was  a 
believer  in  the  pre-millenial  advent,  and  personal  reign  of 
Christ  on  earth.  He  held  that  the  Savior  would  come  again 
in  great  splendor  and  glory,  establish  His  throne  at  Jerusalem, 
and  be  seen  by  His  enemies  in  the  very  place  where  He  was 
crucified.  The  object  of  this  coming  is  to  set  up  His  king¬ 
dom — to  raise  the  bodies  of  His  saints,  and  to  make  the  new 
heavens  and  the  new  earth.  The  saints  are  to  reign  with 
Christ  during  this  thousand  years,  at  the  end  of  which  will  be 
the  general  resurrection  and  the  final  judgment.  His  views  on 
this  subject  are  substantially  those  held  by  millenarians  at  the 
present  day,  and  were  regarded  by  him  as  a  part  of  the  ortho¬ 
dox  faith.  Trypho  says,  “Tell  me  truly,  do  you  believe  that 
this  place,  Jerusalem,  will  be  rebuilt,  and  do  you  expect  that 
your  people  will  be  gathered  together  and  rejoice  with  Christ, 
and  with  the  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  with  those  of  our 
race,  and  of  those  who  become  proselytes  before  the  coming 
of  your  Christ ?”  Justin  answers,  “I  and  many  others  hold 
these  sentiments,  as  you  also  well  know  that  this  will  take 
place:  but  again,  many  Christians,  of  pure  and  pious  disposi¬ 
tions,  do  not  acknowledge  this,  as  I  have  made  known  to  you. 

.  .  .  .  But  I  and  those  Christians,  who  are  in  all  respects  ortho¬ 
dox,  understand  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the  flesh, 
and  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem  rebuilt,  and  adorned  and 
enlarged,  as  the  prophets  Ezekiel,  and  Isaiah,  and  others  de¬ 
clare.”  ....  “A  certain  man,”  he  says,  “among  us,  named 
John,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Christ,  in  a  revelation  made  to 
him,  prophesied  that  the  believers  in  our  Christ  will  spend  a 
thousand  years  in  Jerusalem;  and  after  that  will  be  tbe  gen¬ 
eral  (and  to  speak  briefly)  the  eternal  resurrection  of  all  simul¬ 
taneously,  and  the  judgment.”  In  these  views  Justin  has 
been  followed  by  many  great  and  good  men,  both  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  a  charitable 
judgment,  however  different  may  be  our  own  understanding 
of  the  prophecies  relating  to  the  latter  day  glory.  We  do  not 
ourselves  believe  in  the  theory  of  millenarians,  but  we  would 
not  exclude  as  heretics,  those  who  differ  from  us  in  their  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  mysteries  to  be  revealed  in  future  ages. 

It  is  time  that  we  should  bring  these  notices  of  Justin  to  a 
close,  and  in  doing  so,  it  will  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  his  earthly  career.  The  latter  part  of  his  days  seems 
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to  have  been  spent  at  Rome,  where,  according  to  some  early 
authorities,  he  had  opened  a  school  for  the  purpose  of  instruct¬ 
ing  those  who  were  willing,  in  the  saving  truths  of  the  gospel. 
His  labors  in  this  metropolis  of  nations  could  net  fail  of  arrest¬ 
ing  some  attention,  and  his  bold,  courageous  defence  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  excited  bitter  hostility  among  the  enemies  of  the  truth. 
Among  the  Cynics,  a  low,  degenerate  sect,  he  was  especially 
the  object  of  hatred  and  malignant  persecution.  One  of  their 
number,  named  Crescens,  had  made  himself  active  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  success  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  and  was  very 
zealous  in  spreading  slanderous  stories  to  the  injury  of  believ¬ 
ers.  These  Justin  refuted,  and  exposed  their  author  to  merit¬ 
ed  contempt,  which  only  increased  his  hatred  and  desire  for 
revenge.  Justin  clearly  saw  the  storm  that  was  gathering,  and 
patiently  awaited  the  hour  when  it  would  burst  upon  his  head. 
In  his  second  apology  he  says:  “I  expect  to  be  plotted  against 
by  some  of  those  who  have  been  named,  and  to  be  fastened  to 
the  stake  :  perhaps  by  Crescens,  that  lover  of  noise  and  show. ” 
His  expectations  were  not  long  in  being  realized.  His  ene¬ 
mies  thirsted  for  his  life,  and  only  waited  a  fitting  opportunity 
to  accomplish  their  wishes.  Justin,  with  six  others,  was  ar¬ 
raigned  before  the  preefect  Rusticus,  to  undergo  examination  as 
to  their  religion.  The  preefect  inquired  of  him — “  where  do 
you  meet  together?”  To  which  Justin  answered— “ wherever 
it  may  suit  the  choice  and  ability  of  each  one.  You  imagine 
that  we  all  meet  in  the  same  place;  but  this  is  not  so,  for  the 
God  of  the  Christians  is  not  circumscribed  by  place.”  To  the 
question,  “  what  doctrines  do  you  embrace?”  he  replied,  “I 
have  endeavored  to  learn  all  doctrines,  but  have  closed  with 
the  true — that  of  the  Christians— though  not  pleasing  to  those 
who  are  in  love  with  error.”  Further  he  testified,  u  we  be¬ 
lieve  in  one  God,  the  original  creator  and  framer  of  all  things, 
visible  and  invisible  .  .  .  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
whom  the  prophets  foretold,  as  a  teacher  of  truth,  and  herald 
of  salvation.”  To  the  decisive  question — u  Art  thou  then  a 
Christian?”  he  frankly  responded,  T  am  a  Christian.”  When 
asked  in  derision— “Believest  thou,  then,  in  thy  ascension  to 
heaven,  when  I  have  caused  thee  to  be  scourged  and  behead¬ 
ed  ?”  he  said — “I  hope  that  I  shall  receive  the  gift  of  Christ’s 
grace,  should  I  thus  suffer.”  To  the  question  repeated  a  sec¬ 
ond  time,  if  he  really  supposed  that  he  should  ascend  to  hea¬ 
ven,  he  firmly  answered,  “I  not  only  suppose  so,  but  know  it 
with  a  certainty  that  admits  of  no  doubt.”  The  accused  were 
then  commanded  to  join  in  an  offering  to  the  gods,  and  on 
their  resolute  refusal  thus  to  abjure  their  religion,  the  prefect 
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declared  in  anger— “If  ye  will  not  obey,  ye  shall  be  chastised 
without  mercy.”  Not  in  the  least  intimidated  by  this  threat, 
Justin  in  turn  said,  “we  wish  nothing  more  than  to  suffer  for 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  this  will  give  U3  salvation  and  joy  at 
His  dread  tribunal,  before  which  all  the  world  must  appear.” 
The  trial  here  closed;  they  were  scourged  and  beheaded,  and 
Justin  secured  the  name  by  which  he  has  since  been  known 
as  the  Martyr.  His  crown  was  “laid  up  in  heaven,”  and  he 
entered  upon  his  career  of  “glory,  honor  and  immortality,” 
about  A.  D.  166. 


ARTICLE  II. 

THE  GENEALOGIES  OF  JESUS,  IN  THE  EVANGELISTS  MAT¬ 
THEW  AND  LUKE. 

By  K.  Wieseler,  Professor  in  Gottingen. 

Translated  by  F.  A.  Muhlenberg,  Jr.,  “Franklin  Prof,  of  Ancient  Languages  in  Pa.  Col.” 

The  examination  of  the  genealogy  of  Christ,  as  is  well 
known,  has,  from  early  times,  led  to  the  most  different  results. 
At  present,  the  contest  concerning  it  has  almost  reached  its 
highest  point.  Some,  as  for  instance  Strauss,  would  persuade 
us  that  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  is  known  of  the  parents  of 
Jesus,  except  that  they  were  Jews;  that,  however,  the  two 
Evangelists,  or  the  early  Christian  church,  traced  back  his  lin¬ 
eage  to  David,  because  he  had  made  the  impression  upon 
them  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  who  was  to  be,  in  accordance 
with  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  son  of  David. 

This  bold  hypothesis  they  base  upon  the  various  contradic¬ 
tions  and  inaccuracies,  which  they  think  they  have  discovered 
in  the  two  genealogical  registers.  Others,  and  by  far  the  most, 
have  maintained  their  historical  credibility,  whilst  they  have 
presented  (he  proof  of  it,  not  unfrequently,  in  such  a  way  that 
the  scientific  interpreter  can,  with  difficulty,  give  his  assent  to 
it.  In  a  word,  he  who  is  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  in¬ 
quiry  will  indeed  admit,  that  a  renewed,  comprehensive  ex¬ 
amination  of  it  will  be  by  no  means  superfluous,  the  object  of 
which  will  be  to  advance  from  the  certain  to  the  hypothetical, 
and  to  separate  the  principal  from  the  subsidiary  points. 

The  genealogy  of  a  human  individual  has,  in  itself,  no  gen¬ 
eral  interest,  it  obtains  this  only  from  the  particular  relations  in 
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which  it  stands  to  the  rest  of  the  history  of  this  person,  or  to 
that  of  other  historic  individuals.  This  holds  good,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  even  as  to  the  genealogy  of  the  divine  man,  Jesus 
Christ.  The  relations,  by  virtue  of  which  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus  claims  a  general  interest,  are  of  a  twofold  nature:  first, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  designed  to  be  the  fulfilment  of  an  Old 
Testament  prophecy  :  secondly,  because  they  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  canonical  gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  con¬ 
sequently  allow  us  to  derive  conclusions  in  general,  as  to  the 
greater  or  less  historical  character  of  these  gospels. 

It  is  an  easy  matter,  in  fact,  to  dispose  of  the  first  point. 
The  descent  of  Jesus  from  David,  is  attested,  not  only  by  our 
two  genealogical  registers,  but  in  the  New  Testament  through¬ 
out^  and  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  church.  The  Evange¬ 
list  Matthew  calls  him  expressly,  in  many  places,  a  son  of  Da¬ 
vid.  1 :  20 ;  9  :  27 ;  12  :  23  ;  15  :  22 ;  20  :  30, 31  ;  21 :  9, 
15.  Besides,  in  the  gospel  of  Luke,  he  appears  as  such  in 
1  :  27,  32,  69  ;  2  :  4 ;  18  :  3S,  39  ;  and  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  in  the  address  of  Peter,  2  :  30  ;  and  the  speech  of 
Paul,  13  :  23.  That  the  Evangelist  Mark  passes  by  the  gene¬ 
alogy  of  Jesus,  isowing  to  the  original  plan  of  his  history; 
but  even  by  him,  Jesus  is  called  a  son  of  David,  10:  47,  48. 
The  apostle  John  also  has  not  treated  of  the  history  of  the 
childhood  of  Jesus.  Prom  his  clearly  proposed  object,  to  in¬ 
struct  readers  not  of  Jewish  extraction,  we  might  at  least  ex- 
pect  in  advance,  to  find  in  him  an  express  mention  of  the  de¬ 
scent  of  Jesus  from  David.  He  has,  it  appears  to  me,  indirect¬ 
ly  however,  alluded  to  it,  7  :  42.  This  passage  appears  indeed, 
upon  first  view,  even  to  favor  the  opposite  opinion  ;  but  it  is 
otherwise,  when  we  look  at  the  connection  in  which  it  stands. 
Prom  v,  40  onwards,  the  apostle  gives  an  account  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  impression,  which  the  discourses  of  Jesus  had  made 
upon  the  listening  people,  on  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of  tab¬ 
ernacles.  In  the  case  of  many  this  was  vety  favorable;  they 
supposed  that  he  was  either  the  prophet,  or  indeed  the  Messi¬ 
ah.  Others  doubted  of  the  Messianic  character  of  Jesus, 
whilst  they  said,  v.  41,  will  the  Messiah  come  out  of  G  a i i lee  ? 
and  v.  42,  do  not  the  Scriptures  declare,  that  the  Messiah  shall 
be  bom  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  in  j Bethlehem,  the  village 
wheie  David  was?  Evidently  v.  42  is  meant  to  confirm  the 
correctness  of  the  unbelieving  question  contained  in  v.  41. 
This,  however,  is  effected  in  such  a  way,  that  two  external 
marks  of  the  Messiah  are  brought  forward  from  the  Scriptures, 
the  one  of  which,  his  descent  from  David,  stands  in  no  inti¬ 
mate  relation  to  the  doubt  raised  in  v.  41,  whether  the  Messiah 
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was  to  come  from  Galilee;  the  second  alone,  the  necessity  of 
his  coming  forth  from  Bethlehem,  is  presented  as  confirmatory. 
On  account  of  this  connection  of  the  propositions,  the  first 
mark  of  the  Messiah,  which  was  also  expressly  mentioned, 
and  not  excluded  by  these  disbelievers  in  Jesus,  seems,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  included  with  the  second.  Here  it  must  be  carefully 
noticed,  that  the  membeis  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who  had  been, 
according  to  v.  45,  informed  of  everything  that  had  occurred, 
by  their  servants,  only  insist  upon  this,  to  the  same  John,  upon 
the  same  day,  as  showing  the  ground  of  their  unbelief,  that  a 
prophet  was  not  to  come  out  of  Galilee.  Besides,  even  the 
representatives  of  the  opposite  belief,  De  Wetle  and  Strauss, 
have  at  least  not  ventured  to  make  use  of,  for  themselves,  the 
passage  of  John  quoted  above.  If  the  apostle  John  were  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse,  he  would  then  have  mentioned  di¬ 
rectly,  Rev.  v.  5,  the  origin  of  Jesus  from  David.  We  can¬ 
not  indeed  accede  to  this  view,  but  we  thereby  obtain  a  new 
witness,  who  must  have  lived  and  written  before  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  the  presbyter  John,  as  I  suppose,  who  was 
likewise  a  disciple  of  Jesus.1  Further,  the  apostle  Paul,  who 
was  the  constant  cotemporary,  friend  and  companion  of  the 
other  apostles,  positively  maintains  that  Jesus,  according  to  the 
flesh,  was  descended  of  the  seed  of  David.  Rom.  1:3;  2 
Tim.  2:7.  We  have,  still  further,  a  multitude  of  accounts, 
in  the  New  Testament,  of  proceedings  before  the  Sanhedrim, 
in  which  the  Messiahship  of  Christ  is  questioned,  but  in  them 
there  is  nothing  reported  which  seems  like  even  the  smallest 
doubt  of  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  David.  And  who  can  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  most  evident  and  palpable  mark  of  his  Messiah¬ 
ship,  would  not  have  been  spoken  of  before  them,  if  it  had 
been  wanting!  We  consider  it  superfluous,  to  show  in  detail, 
that  the  entire  early  church,  from  the  very  beginning  onwards, 
were  Arm  believers  in  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  David.  But 
one  account  will  I  here  bring  forward,  which,  at  all  events, 
confirms  the  above  view,  in  an  independent  way,  and,  as  crit¬ 
ics  of  the  most  different  hues  acknowledge,  bears  the  stamp  of 
truth  upon  its  face.  The  early  Christian  father,  Hegesippus,  in¬ 
forms  us  in  Eusebius  3:  20,  that  the  nephews  of  judas,  a 
brother  of  Jesus,  Matt.  13  :  55  ;  Mark  6  :  3,  were  brought  be¬ 
fore  Domitian,  as  they  wrere  descended  from  David,  and  on 
this  account  considered  by  him  dangerous.  But  after  he  had 
held  a  personal  interview  with  them,  and  become  acquainted 

*  See  my  treatise: — The  testimony  of  Papias  concerning  the  presbyter 
John,  in  the  theological  contributions,  published  by  the  faculty  of  Kiel, 
1810.  Part  IV. 
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with  their  uprightness,  and  the  laborious  way  in  which  they 
were  obliged  to  earn  their  bread,  they  were  restored  to  their 
liberty.  If  now  the  brothers  of  Jesus  were  descended  from 
David,  Jesus  himself  must  also  have  been  of  kindred  origin. 
In  accordance  with  these  numerous  and  varied  testimonies,, 
nothing  is,  in  fact,  more  certain,  than  that  Jesus  was  a  son  of 
David.  This  truth  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  state  of 
our  genealogical  registers  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  is  altogether 
independent  of  the  question,  whether  these,  in  their  actual 
state,  can  be  shown  as  entirely  historical  or  not.  Much  more, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  reception  of  these  into  the  connect¬ 
ed  history  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  most  ancient  Chris¬ 
tian  church,  according  to  which  Jesus  was  actually  a  son  of 
David,  we  have  secured  for  ourselves,  for  their  consideration, 
the  only  historical  stand-point. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  more  difficult  question,  whether  or 
not,  and  to  what  extent,  the  two  genealogical  registers  of  the 
descent  of  Jesus,  in  their  separate  statements,  dare  lay  claim 
to  historical  credibility.  If  the  denial  indeed,  of  the  origin  of 
Jesus  from  David,  appears  to  transcend  the  limits  of  all  sound 
historical  criticism,  the  state  of  the  two  genealogical  registers 
of  Jesus,  which  have  been  given  to  us  by  the  two  evangelists, 
especially  with  our  present  genealogical  knowledge,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  such,  that  even  a  circumspect  critic  might  be  per¬ 
plexed,  in  reference  to  the  truth  in  their  details.  Their  exe- 
getical  history,1 * 3  which  discloses  so  many  different  solutions  of 
the  problem,  compels  us  to  acknowledge  this.  If  we  should, 
however,  assume  that  our  two  accounts  are  directly  contradic¬ 
tory  to  each  other,  on  the  one  hand,  this  only  would  immedi¬ 
ately  follow,  that  one  of  the  two  genealogies  was  so  far  unhis- 
torical.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would  know  from  the  preced¬ 
ing  discussion,  that  the  mean  of  both  registers,  the  descent  of 
Jesus  from  the  house  of  David,  and  with  it  the  conclusion, 
that  in  Him  the  Old  Testament  predictions,  having  reference 
thereto,  were  fulfilled,  in  any  event  was  true.  The  former 
assumption,  however,  would  have,  if  we  reasoned  consistently, 
a  definite  influence  upon  our  judgment,  as  to  the  historical 
character  of  the  labors  of  the  one  or  the  other  evangelist.  We 
would  be  obliged  openly  to  admit,  that  traditions,  or  myths,  or 
whatever  we  choose  to  call  them,  even  though  only  in  certain 

1  From  the  present  exegesis,  it  may  at  least  be  regarded  as  cer¬ 

tain,  that  the  ysvearoylcu,  in  the  pastoral  letters  1  Tim.  1  :  4,  Tit. 

3  :  9,  dare  not  be  appealed  to,  in  discussions  concerning  the  line¬ 
age  of  Jesus. 
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portions ,  as  the  history  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus ,  had  made 
such  a  powerful  impression  upon  (hem,  that  a  not  inconsider¬ 
able  number  of  names,  apparently  altogether  historical,  could 
be  invented ,  or  at  least  thrown  together  in  an  entirely  unhis- 
torical  manner,  in  general,  for  the  sake  of  some  definite , 
even  though  unknown  motive,  though  in  this  case,  with  the 
design  of  giving  in  detail  the  lineage  of  Jesus  from  David. 
We  have  now  evidently  designated  the  point,  where  the  view 
of  the  genealogies  of  Christ,  according  to  the  most  recent 
mode  of  treating  the  evangelical  history,  directly  exerts  its 
power,  and  touches  a  question  of  present  interest,  which  must 
be  settled  chiefly  by  the  theologians  of  the  present  time. 

With  reference  to  this,  we  will  place  our  inquiry,  in  what 
follows,  at  once  in  this  form,  whether  it  is  probable,  or  wheth¬ 
er  it  can  be  shown  with  absolute  certainty,  that  our  evangelists, 
or  the  early  Christian  churches,  from  which  they  derived  their 
genealogical  information,  fabricated  the  account  of  the  descent 
of  Christ  from  David,  in  the  special  form  in  which  they  com¬ 
municated  it,  without  the  necessary  historical  knowledge.  In 
this  stale  of  the  inquiry,  we  have  no  need  of  examining  fur¬ 
ther,  whether  the  two  genealogical  registers  may  possibly  have 
been  in  error  or  not,  in  places  where,  as  is  conceded,  they 
closely  followed  what  was«£  hand  and  acknowledged,  namely 
the  Old  Testament,  or  a  tradition  of  an  earlier  origin,  as  in 
Matt.  1:5,  with  reference  to  the  word  Rahab,  and  Luke  3  : 
36,  as  regards  the  name  Cainan,  borrowed  from  the  Septua- 
gint.  Still,  we  believe  by  this  intentional  limitation  of  the 
question,  we  will  bring  forward  the  essential  points  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  as  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  indeed  undeniable,  that  the 
question,  whether  any  and  how  much  mythical  or  traditional 
matter  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  existing  in  the  different  gos¬ 
pels,  cannot  be  truly  decided  by  general  suppositions  and  cat¬ 
egories,  but  only  by  the  most  thorough  and  searching  exami¬ 
nation  into  particulars. 

We  will  examine,  first  of  all,  the  historical  character  of  the 
registers  in  general.  An  account  is,  upon  the  whole,  more  or 
less  credible,  in  proportion  as  the  attendant  circumstances,  in 
which  it  is  found,  can  lay  claim  to  credibility  or  not.  If  we 
apply  this  rule  to  our  genealogies,  these  would  a  priori  have 
the  suspicion  of  a  want  of  truthfulness,  if  the  gospels  in  which 
they  are  communicated,  in  general,  or  in  the  section  of  which 
th  ese  form  integral  parts,  that  is,  in  the  history  of  the  childhood 
of  Jesus,1  were  entirely  unhistorical  in  their  character.  We 


\  In  consequence  of  the  position  of  the  genealogical  register  in  the  Evan- 
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are  convinced,  with  the  Christian  church  from  the  very  earliest 
times,  for  sufficient  reasons,  as  we  think,  of  the  opposite;  and 
believe  we  have  recently,  for  our  own  part,  furnished  many 
proofs  in  its  favor.* 1 

But  perhaps  what  is  here  reported,  had  reference  to  circum¬ 
stances,  of  which  the  informants  themselves  ivere  able  to  know 
but  little,  and  for  which,  persons  in  general  felt  but  little  inter¬ 
est^  and  these  again,  would  be  cogent  reasons  for  suspecting 
the  credibility  of  the  narrative.  But  exactly  in  these  points, 
the  historical  view  has,  from  the  very  outset,  its  very  strong 
supports.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  knows,  that  the  Israelites  belong  to  those  nations  who, 
from  time  immemorial,  have  placed  the  greatest  value  upon 
their  descent  and  family  registers,  and  these  among  them  have 
constantly  stood,  in  the  closest  relation  to  the  internal  form  of 
their  social  existence,  as  a  nation  and  a  theocracy.  The  dis¬ 
advantages  which  were  usually  connected  with  the  loss  of  their 
family  registers,  even  after  their  captivity,  appear  from  Ez. 
2:  62,  Neh.  7 :  64.  What  now  justifies  us  in  assuming,  that 
forsooth  the  family  of  Jesus  should  thoughtlessly  manifest  no 
anxiety  for  their  family  register?  Nay,  is  it  not  more  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  circumstances,  that  the  most  distinguished 
Jewish  house,  the  royal  line  of  David,  upon  which  the  prom¬ 
ises  were  resting,  would  be  especially  careful  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  its  genealogy?  Yet  persons  have  appealed,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  case,  to  the  account,  of  Julius  Africanus  in  Euse¬ 
bius2  1  :  7,  that  Herod,  because  he  had  sprung  from  an  undis¬ 
tinguished  family,  and  one  not  Jewish,  (in  the  city  of  Ascalon) 
had  tyrannically  caused  the  family  registers  of  the  Jews,  pre¬ 
served  in  the  public  archives,  to  be  destroyed.  In  any  case, 
this  somewhat  late  account  testifies,  that  the  Jews  of  that  peri¬ 
od  placed  a  high  value  upon  their  family  registers;  besides 
this,  apart  from  the  fact  that  in  it  the  burning  of  the  public 
genealogical  registers  is  spoken  of,  the  most  decisive  consider¬ 
ations  speak  against  the  correctness  of  it.  Before  all  others, 
Josephus,  a  cotemporary ,  ought  here  to  be  heard.  He  not 

gelist  Luke,  we  may  venture,  and  not  without  reason,  to  doubt  whether  it 
was  always  communicated  only  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  child¬ 
hood  of  Jesus.  The  opposite  indeed  is,  from  the  very  first,  probable,  incon¬ 
sequence  of  the  absorbing  interest,  which  was  felt  in  the  Messianic  evidences 
of  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  David. 

1  In  the  paper  :  Chronological  Synopsis  of  the  four  evangelists.  A  con¬ 
tribution  in  defence  of  the  gospels  and  gospel  history,  uninfluenced  by  pre¬ 
conceived  opinions. 

2  Cruse’s  Eusebius.  Lib,  I.  c,  7. 
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only  nowhere  mentions  the  destruction  of  these  genealogical 
registers,  but  expressly  attests  the  existence  of  them,  at  the 
time  of  the  writing  of  his  autobiography,  in  which  he  asserts, 
that  he  took  the  account  of  his  descent  from  the  public  records. 1 

This,  according  to  all  the  rules  of  criticism,  would  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  show  the  want  of  historical  accuracy  in  the  account  of 
Africanus.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  this 
very  Herod,  according  to  the  gospel  of  Luke,  even  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  prevented  the  census  of  the  Jewish  nation, 
with  reference  to  its  division  into  tribes2  and  families,  during 
which  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  or  if  we  wish  to  doubt 
the  historical  character  of  this  account,  which,  for  our  pur¬ 
poses,  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  is  said  to  have  prevented, 
and  that  the  author  of  the  ancient  Protevang.  Jacobi  c.  1,  as¬ 
sumes  the  existence  of  the  public  genealogical  registers3  at 
that  time.  That  in  the  time  of  Africanus,  many  Jewish  fam¬ 
ilies  were  without  trustworthy  genealogical  registers,  is  not  on¬ 
ly  expressly  asserted  by  him,  but  is  in  itself  also  very  credible, 
inasmuch  as,  since  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  its  tem¬ 
ple,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  government,  the  peculi¬ 
ar  point  of  union  for  the  Jewish  nation  had  for  a  long  time 
been  lost,  and  the  people,  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
were  obliged  to  feel  the  pains  of  the  most  oppressive  servitude. 
However,  if  that  church  father  shows  himself  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve  the  account,  that  the  later  want  of  family  registers  had 
its  origin  from  the  burning  of  the  copies  kept  in  the  public  ar¬ 
chives,  by  the  command  of  Herod  the  Great,  he  believes  in  a 
manifest  error,  which  may  have  had  its  origin  originally  in  a 
prejudiced  hostility  of  the  Jews  against  the  correctness  of  the 
genealogy  of  Christ,  as  given  by  our  evangelists,  or  perhaps 
in  this,  that  the  Jews  afterwards  were  accustomed  to  ascribe  to 
that  Herod  all  possible  acts  of  wickedness.  It  follows,  that 
persons,  in  the  time  when  the  genealogies  of  Jesus,  recorded 
in  our  gospels,  had  their  origin,  could  easily  and  confidently 
inform  themselves  about  them,  either  by  means  of  private  wri¬ 
tings  or  from  public  documents,  or  by  tradition.  And  indeed 
neither  the  inclination  nor  a  motive  for  this  could  well  have 
been  wanting.  For  what  more  nearly  concerned  Christians, 
especially  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  or  Jewish  Christians, 
than  the  examination  and  proof  of  the  fact,  that  Jesus,  whom 


1  Life  of  Josephus.  §1,  towards  the  close. 

2  See  my  chronological  synopsis,  p.  105  sq. 

T f.  Thilo,  cod.  Apocryph.  I.  p.  166  sq.  concerning  the  expres¬ 
sion  then  used,  %  du8axdyvho$. 
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they  acknowledged  as  the  Messiah,  had  actually  sprung,  as 
the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  declare,  from  the  house 
of  David.  Against  a  too  hasty  and  inaccurate  proof,  they 
were  preserved  by  the  apprehension,  which  was  also  indeed 
realized  in  cases  somewhere  occurring,  that  so  ready  a  control 
could  be  exercised  over  their  assertions  by  their  opponents.  In 
general,  however,  the  suspicion  that  the  mere  wish  of  having 
Jesus  the  son  of  David  produced  our  genealogies,  would  from 
the  outset  take  root  more  readily,  if  this  proposition  did  not  al¬ 
ready  stand  upon  a  firm  base,  without  at  all  regarding  these 
genealogies,  that  Jesus  really  was  descended  from  David. 
Upon  a  conscientious  review  of  all  these  considerations,  it  can 
hardly  be  considered  a  prejudiced  opinion,  if  we  conclude  that 
these  two  genealogical  registers,  in  advance  of  all  examina¬ 
tion  of  them,'  have  the  presumption  of  credibility,  even  in 
their  details,  in  their  favor.  Still  we  are  obliged  to  examine, 
whether  this  presumption  will  be  sustained  by  a  closer  investi¬ 
gation,  having  reference  to  the  'particulars  of  the  inquiry. 

As  we  have  two  different  accounts  of  the  genealogy  of  Je¬ 
sus,  it  will  be  necessary  to  harmonize  them,  and  in  doing  this 
in  difficult  questions,  we  will  be  most  securely  preserved  from 
inaccuracy  and  hasty  conclusions,  if  each  account  be  first  ex¬ 
amined  by  itself,  in  its  own  peculiar  connection  ;  and  then  be 
compared  with  the  one  corresponding  to  it.  Before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  in  this  way,  we  will  briefly  touch  upon  a  charge,  which 
is  brought  against  our  evangelists,  by  not  a  few  exegetical  wri¬ 
ters.  They  say,  these  men  who  denied  all  cooperation  of  Jo¬ 
seph  in  the  begetting  of  Jesus,  could  not  prepare  a  genealogi¬ 
cal  register  from  him,  without  contradicting  themselves.  These 
mutually  exclusive  views  and  accounts,  say  they,  are  to  be 
ascribed  much  more  to  different  circles  of  tradition,  and  not¬ 
withstanding,  at  the  same  time,  received  by  the  evangelists, 
without  observing  the  contradictions  in  which  they  thereby 
involved  themselves.  How  simple  or  inconsiderate  indeed,  do 
they  imagine  the  poor  evangelists  to  have  been  t  Why  should 
not  Jesus  have  had  a  proper  genealogy,  when  Joseph  himself 
recognized  him  as  his  son  ;  Matt.  1 :  25,  and  not  a  natural 
son,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  both  evangelists,  he  was  born 
from  the  womb  of  Mary?  Besides,  both  give  us  to  under¬ 
stand,  even  within  the  registers  themselves,  that  Jesus  was  not 
the  natural  son  of  Joseph.  Scholastic  prejudice  should  not 
introduce  inconsistencies  into  the  biblical  text,  if  they  are  not 
to  be  found  there. 

Yol.  YI.  No,  22. 
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We  will  now  examine  the  genealogy  in  the  gospel  of  Mat¬ 
thew  by  itself.  There  can  be,  from  Matt.  1  :  16,  no  doubt, 
that  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  is  communicated  by  this  evan¬ 
gelist,  who  according  to  him,  Malt.  1  :  25,  was  the  legal  father 
of  Jesus.  For  the  purpose  of  proving  the  correctness  of  thi3 
genealogical  register,  in  its  separate  state,  we  have  at  present 
the  two  helps,  viz  :  the  accounts  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  far 
as  this  gives  the  history  of  the  descent  of  David,  and  secondly, 
the  concluding  explanation  of  the  genealogist  himself,  Malt. 
1  :  17.  The  Old  Testament  parallel  extends  from  Abraham 
to  Zerubbabel,  Matt.  1 :  2-13 ;  we  may  compare  Gen.  21  :  2, 
25:25,  26,  35:23,  3S:  29,30,  46:12;  Ruth  4:  18-22; 

1  Chron.  3  :  1-L9.  In  general,  these  passages  correspond  per¬ 
fectly,  there  are  only  wanting,  between  Joram  and  Uzziah, 
the  three  names  of  Ahaziah,  Joash  and  Amaziah  ;  2  Kings, 
8 :  24  ;  1  Chron.  3  :  2  ;  2  Chron.  22  :  1.  11 ;  24 :  27  ;  26 :  1 ; 
further,  there  is  wanting,  between  Josiah  and  Jehoiachin,  v. 
11, 1 2  Jehoiakim,  as  the  last  individual  was  the  son  of  Josiah, 
and  Jehoiachin  was  properly  the  grandson  of  Josiah  :  2  Kings 
23:  34;  24:6;  1  Chron.  3:  15,  16.  Finally,  it  may  ap¬ 
pear  strange  to  us,  that  among  the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel 
mentioned  in  Matt.  1  :  13  sq.,no  one  of  those  given  in  1  Chron. 
3  :  19  sq.  is  found.  On  the  other  hand,  he  involves  himself 
in  no  difficulty  by  calling,  as  he  does,  Matt.  1  :  12,  Zerubba¬ 
bel  the  son  of  Salathiel;  whilst  in  1  Chron.  3:  19,  he  appears 
as  the  son  of  Pedaiah.  For  that  the  same  person  was  in  some 
sense  or  other  called  a  son  of  Salathiel,  appears  from  the  co¬ 
temporary  prophet,  Haggai,  1:1,  12,  14;  2:3;  and  from 
Ez.  3:2.  8;  5:2;  and  Neh.  12:  1.  Whence  these  irregu¬ 
larities  and  departures  from  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament? 
Want  of  acquaintance  with  it,  could  not,  by  any  possibility, 
have  been  the  reason,  in  the  case  of  Matthew,  of  whom  a 
constant  use  of  the  Old  Testament  is  exactly  characteristic. 
Possibly  then  inattention  !  This  is  also  very  improbable.  For- 

1  The  words,  his  brothers,  are  most  accurately  explained  to  mean,  the  un¬ 
cles  of  Jehoiachin,  the  natural  brothers  of  his  father,  Jehoiakim  :  1  Chron. 
3 :  15,  and  of  his  future  posterity  ;  according  to  a  mode  of  expression  which 
had  been  already  sanctioned  in  other  places  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  with  reference  to  his  nephew  Lot:  Gen, 
13  :  S ;  14  :  16 ;  of  Jacob  to  Laban  :  Gen.  29  :  12.  15,  and  indeed  of  one  of 
these  uncles,  his  royal  successor  Zedekiah  :  2  Chron.  36:  10,  compared  with 

2  Kings  24  :  17  ;  Jer.  37  :  1.  That  Jehoiachin  had  natural  brothers,  appears 

to  me,  even  after  the  explanation  of  Ebrard  in  his  Scientific  Examination 
of  the  Evangelical  History,  p.  201,  very  doubtful,  inasmuch  as  the  words, 
U3  1  Chron.  3:  16,  are  probably  a  later  addition,  from  the  context, 

readily  explained.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would  not,  with  Kuinoel  and  Frit- 
zsche,  maintain  that  the  words  “and  his  brothers,”  are  spurious. 
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tunately,  the  author  himself ,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  this 
suspicion,  gives  the  reason,  at  the  close  of  his  genealogy.  Af¬ 
ter  having  given  the  summary  of  the  above-mentioned  heads 
of  families,  he  says:  All  the  generations,  therefore,  from  Abra¬ 
ham  to  David,  are  fourteen  generations,  and  from  David  to  the 
carrying  away  into  Babylon,  are  fourteen  generations,  and 
from  the  carrying  away  into  Babylon  unto  Christ,  are  fourteen 
generations.  This  much  at  once  appears,  that  it  was  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration  with  him,  that  in  the  three  periods  men¬ 
tioned,  exactly  fourteen  generations,  and  neither  more  nor  less, 
should  be  mentioned.  But  it  has  been  a  disputed  point,  how 
the  fourteen  generations  are  to  be  counted.  From  Abraham 
to  David,  both  inclusive,  there  are  indeed  fourteen  generations, 
from  David  exclusive  to  Jehoiachin,  inclusive,  are  also  four¬ 
teen  generations ;  lastly,  from  Jehoiachin  exclusive  to  Jesus, 
are  but  thirteen  generations.  Our  author,  therefore,  must  have 
counted  differently,  for  that  he,  who  had  given  himself  the 
trouble  to  count  beforehand,  the  fourteen  generations  for  the 
three  periods,  did  not  merely  make  a  mistake  in  his  calcula¬ 
tion,  is  evident  to  the  superficial  observer.  I  pass  by  the  ex¬ 
pedient  of  inserting  Jehoiakim  between  Josiah  and  Jehoia¬ 
chin,  v.  11,  which  is  found  indeed  in  many  later  codd. 1 2  and 
approved  of  by  Rinck  quite  recently,  in  his  Disputed  Narra¬ 
tives  in  the  Life  of  Jesus,  p.  22.  Not  any  more  satisfactory 
is  the  opinion  of  Ebrard,  who  endeavors  to  gain  the  fourteenth 
generation  of  the  third  division,  by  taking  into  the  calculation 
as  a  peculiar  generation,  the  name  of  Mary,  mentioned  in 
Matt.  1:  16.  For  ft  is  manifest,  from  the  connection,  that 
Mary  is  only  here  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
Jesus  was  the  natural  son  of  Mary,  not  of  Joseph,  and  how 
can  we  bring  father  and  mother,  as  two  dijfere?it  generations, 
into  the  account?  The  genealogist  must  have  reckoned  how¬ 
ever,  in  such  a  way,  as  to  count  at  least  onez  of  the  conclud¬ 
ing  names  of  the  first  or  second  class,  twice ,  in  order  to  bring 
out  his  3  M  14  generations. 

1  They  read  :  Josiah  however  begat  Jehoiakim,  and  Jehoiakim  begat  Je- 
choniah,  sqq. 

2  Olshausen,  Meyer  and  others,  count  both  concluding  names  twice,  and 
thereby  obtain  the  following  division  of  the  genealogy:  From  Abraham  to 
David  inclusive,  fourteen  generations,  from  David  to  Josiah,  both  inclusive, 
fourteen  generations,  from  Josiah  to  Joseph,  both  included,  fourteen  genera¬ 
tions.  A  fourth  and  new  class  then  begins  with  Jesus,  w'hich  stands  alone. 
But  this  division  is  untenable  on  this  account,  inasmuch  as  the  to  of  v.  17,  al¬ 
ways  includes  the  name  introduced  with  it,  and  therefore  Christ  is  excluded 
from  being  considered  an  independent  member  of  the  genealogy. 
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Tire  first  view  we  may  regard  as  the  one  most  prevalent  at 
present,  upon  which  supposition,  the  second  division  will  be 
closed  with  Josiah,  and  the  third  opened  with  Jehoiachin.  It 
is  customary  to  quote  for  this  view,  the  double  mention  of  Da¬ 
vid  in  v.  IT,  as  is  done  by  Fritzsche,  De  Wette  and  others. 
Yet  we  cannot  see  how  such  a  conclusion  can,  with  reason, 
be  derived  from  this  verse.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  the  double 
mention  of  David  (“to  David — from  David”)  is  necessarily 
required  by  the  thought  to  be  expressed  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
“the  carrying  away  into  Babylon,”  is  also  mentioned  twice, 
for  the  same  reason.  We  much  rather  agree  entirely  with 
Strauss,  who  contends  for  a  double  mention  of  Jehoiachin, 
first,  at  the  close  of  the  second,  and  again  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  third  division.  This  calculation  can  be  sustained 
by  v.  IT.  According  to  this  verse,  the  second  class  closes  with 
the  “carrying  away,”  inasmuch  as  the  “until,”  on  account  of 
the  equality,  must  be  constantly  taken  inclusively.  Besides 
this  explanation  of  “until,”  the  words  of  v.  12,  “after  they7' 
were  brought  to  Babylon,”  expressly  favor.  If  now,  “the  car¬ 
rying  away”  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  integral  and  also  conclu¬ 
ding  part  of  the  second  division,  so  also  must  Jehoiachin,  who 
here  represents  the  “carrying  away,”  be  considered  as  an  inte¬ 
gral,  and  indeed  closing  member  of  it.  Whichever  name, 
however,  is  to  be  twice  counted,  David  or  Jehoiachin,  the 
“from”  of  v.  IT  is  used. tv:ice  inclusively,  before  Abraham,  and 
either  before  David  or  before  the  “carrying  away,”  and  only 
once  exclusively,  and  for  this  reason,  that  otherwise,  in  the  di¬ 
vision  beginning  with  this  “from,”  there  would  result  more 
than  fourteen  generations.  Finally,  it  appears,  upon  which 
for  cur  purpese  we  must  place  particular  stress,  that  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  matter  of  indifference  for  the  historical  value  of  our 
genealogical  register,  ivhich  name  we  regard  twice  counted  by 
the  genealogist. 

It  is  a  question,  still  further,  why  the  genealogist  each  time 
desired  to  have  fourteen  generations,  for  the  three  classes,  into 
which  he  divided  the  genealogy  of  Jesus.  The  reason  for  it 
can  be,  or  has  been,  supposed  to  exist:  a)  in  the  number  14 
itself,  or,  b)  in  its  being  composed  of  2  XT,  or,  c)  in  the  num¬ 
ber  42  arising  from  the  multiplication  of  3  by  14,  or,  cl)  in 
this,  that  this  same  number  (14)  is  repeated  exactly  three 
times,  or  finally,  e)  in  this,  that  the  same  number  is  repeated 
in  general,  in  classes  determined  by  other  considerations.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a)  the  number  14,  in  other  respects  unimportant, 
was  chosen,  because  the  Hebrew  name  for  David,  (in)  in  nu¬ 
merical  value  was  equal  to  fourteen.  We  would  then  have  an 
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instance  of  the  not  unfrequent  geometrical  trifling  of  the  Rab¬ 
bins,  in  this  case  very  obscure,  and  in  addition  to  this,  incapa¬ 
ble  of  proof,  as  far  as  our  evangelist  is  concerned.  The  2d 
is  contrary  to  the  narrative,  which  does  not  mention  2X7, 
but  14.  In  the  third,  Origen,  according  to  his  allegorical  me¬ 
thod  of  interpretation  in  the  3  X  14  generations,  in  which 
Christ  appeared,  finds  an  allusion  to  the  42  encampments,  by 
which  the  people  of  Israel,  in  their  escape  from  Egypt,  reach¬ 
ed  the  land  of  promise.  The  narrative  makes  mention,  neith¬ 
er  of  encampments,  nor  of  the  number  42,  but  of  3  X  14. 
Under  the  fourth,  it  may  indeed  be  said,  that  the  number  three 
is  a  sacred  number,  neverthelS^  it  may  be  asked,  whether  in 
the  present  instance,  it  was  not  selected  for  reasons  arising  out 
of  the  thing  itself.  This  is  e)  in  fact  the  case.  In  the  history 
of  the  line  of  David,  the  cotemporary  period  of  the  whole  Is- 
raelitish  people  was*at  the  same  time  designed  to  be  given, 
with  which  the  former  was  so  frequently,  and  even  at  the  close, 
allied.  Hence  the  threefold  division  arose  almost  out  of  an 
internal  necessity,  which  in  v.  17,  is  expressly  slated,  viz  :  first 
period  from  Abraham  to  king  David,  second  period  from  Da¬ 
vid  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  third  and  concluding  period, 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity  to  the  Messiah  Jesus.  The  two 
epochs,  between  the  times  of  Abraham  and  Jesus,  are  there¬ 
fore  the  reign  of  David,  i.  e.  the  highest  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  in  general,  and  then  the  Babylonish  cap¬ 
tivity. 

In  accordance  with  the  idea  contained  in  this  division  into 
periods,  the  ‘‘carrying  away  into  Babylon”  is  mentioned  in  v. 
17,  instead  of  Jehoiachin,  and  also  in  v.  11,  12,  in  the  regis¬ 
ter,  and  for  the  same  reason,  David  is  the  only  one  who  is  hon¬ 
ored,  v.  6,  with  the  appellation  of  “the  king.”  We  could 
with  difficulty  find  out  a  division  of  the  Israelitish  people  into 
periods,  more  profound,  or  more  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 
The  internal  congruity  and  mutual  adaptation  is  supposed  to 
be  pointed  out,  in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  fondness  for 
external  and  chronological  parallelism,  by  means  of  the  equal 
generations,  into  which  these  periods  are  divided.  Inasmuch 
as  the  actual  state  of  things  corresponded  with  this  in  general, 
but  not  entirely,  artifice  was  obliged  to  interfere.  Those  peri¬ 
ods,  which  contained  the  fewest  generations,  were  naturally 
selected  for  the  basis,  because  if  one  with  the  most  had  been 
chosen,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  added  originally 
extraneous  generations  to  the  remaining  periods,  to  bring  out 
an  equal  number.  Such  a  period  w  as  that  from  Abraham  to 
David,  which,  as  the  first,  at  once  commended  itself.  As  this 
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already,  according  to  the  Old  Testament,  contained  exactly 
fourteen  generations,  the  number  14  was  thence  assumed  as 
a  basis.  But  as  both  the  others,  in  reality,  contained  more 
than  fourteen  generations,  several  names  were  necessarily 
omitted.  This  furnishes  a  very  simple  explanation,  why  in 
the  period  from  David  to  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  accounts  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  four  names,1 
Ahaziah,  Joash,  Amaziah  and  Jehoiakim,  were  passed  over. 
It  was  not  the  result  of  ignorance,  or  carelessness,  but  design, 
and  an  expedient  knowingly  executed.  For  the  same  reason, 
an  abbreviation  of  the  genealogy,  we  are  furnished  with  the 
most  simple  explanation,  why  among  the  names  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Zerubbabel,  mentioned  in  Matt.  1 :  13  sq.,  are 
found  none  of  those  in  1  Chron.  3:  19  sq.,  inasmuch  as  the 
lineage  of  Zerubbabel,  in  the  above  mentioned  passage  of 
Chronicles,  is  incomplete,  contains  only  the  names  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  sons,  and  his  genealogy  is  then  continued  through  the 
descendants  of  one  of  them,  Hananiah.  Still  we  might  as¬ 
sume,  that  the  Abiud  who  is  mentioned  in  Matthew,  as  son  of 
Zerubbabel,  was  only  another  name  for  one  of  the  sons,  Han¬ 
aniah  excepted,  given  in  Chronicles.  After  a  comparison  of 
our  genealogical  register  in  Matthew,  with  the  Old  Testament 
narratives,  we  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  few  discordant 
statements  of  the  genealogist  can  be  readily  explained,  by  a 
favorite  genealogical  custom  of  the  Jews  of  that  time,  that  his 
labors  in  other  respects  manifest  a  profound  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  history,  and  a  view  entirely  in  accordance  with 
the  facts.  About  the  accuracy  of  the  names  in  the  genealogy, 
after  Zerubbabel,  we  cannot  form  any  conclusion,  with  the 


1  It  might  be  asked,  whether  a  more  particular  reason  had  also  its  influence 
in  the  exclusion  of  these  very  four  names,  perhaps  their  wickedness,  as  Light- 
foot,  Ebrard  and  others  maintain,  or  whether  their  omission  was  altogether 
accidental,  as  some  four  in  this  list  were  necessarily  to  be  omitted.  When, 
however,  it  is  maintained  by  many  (De  Wette,  Fritzsche,  Strauss),  that  the 
genealogist  omitted  the  three  names  of  Ahaziah,  Joash,  and  Amaziah,  be¬ 
cause  he,  through  oversight,  had  identified  the  word  Ochoziah,  the  name 
given  to  Ahaziah  in  the  Septuagint,  with  Ozias,  of  nearly  the  same  sound, 
the  supposition  is  neither  probable  in  itself,  nor  is  it  all  necessary,  according 
to  the  view  already  given,  that  he  wished  to  have  exactly  fourteen  genera¬ 
tions.  A  genealogy  artificial  in  an  analogous  way  with  ours,  is  cited  by 
Schoettgen,  from  Synopsis  Soharp.  132  n.  18.  Ab  Abrabamo  usque  ad  Sa- 
lomonem  15  sunt  generationes,  atque  tunc  luna  fuit  in  plenilunio.  A  Salomo- 
ne  usque  ad  Zedikiam  iterum  sunt  15  generationes,  et  tunc  luna  defecit,  et 
Zedekiae  effosi  sunt  oculi :  The  repetition  of  the  fifteen  generations  twice, 
may  here  be  noted.  Further  information  upon  the  subject  of  artificial  gene¬ 
alogies,  may  be  seen  in  Lightfoot,  but  the  interpreter,  in  deciding  about  an¬ 
cient  genealogies,  must  not  be  guided  by  the  genealogical  requirements  of 
the  present  time,  but  by  the  w'ants  and  customs  of  that  people  and  that  time 
to  which  the  genealogies  to  be  explained  belong. 
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aid  of  the  Old  Testament,  for  it  is  altogether  silent  about 
them,  nor  from  any  other  information  preserved  elsewhere, 
than  in  the  gospels. 

We  proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus,  in  the  evangelist  Luke,  3 :  23-38,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  this  first  of  all  separately.  The  Old  Testament 
parallel  extends  here  from  Adam  to  Nathan,  the  son  of  David, 
v.  31-38.  For  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  David  is  not  traced 
in  Luke  through  Solomon,  but  Nathan.  The  persons  from 
Adam  to  Abraham  correspond  entirely  with  Gen.  5  :  11:10  sq., 
the  word  Cainan  is  added,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  Septua- 
gint.  The  names  from  Abraham  to  David  are  the  same  as  in 
Matthew.  That  David  had  a  son  named  Nathan,  appears 
from  2 Sam.  5  :  14 ;  IGhron.  3:5;  14:4.  The  subsequent 
descendants  of  the  house  of  Nathan  are  not  known  to  us  any 
further  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  this  at  least  we  learn  from 
Zechariah  12  :  10-12,  that  it  must  have  been  flourishing  and 
distinguished  in  later  times.  Finally  it  is  of  decisive  import¬ 
ance  how  the  opening  sentence  of  the  genealogy,  v.  23  is  read 
and  connected.  However,  the  words,  as  far  as  wiA  may  be 
explained,  so  much  is  certain,  that  Cjv  vld$  x.  %.  are  a  more 
particular  explanation  of  the  principal  sentence  :  ^  uosi  ftw 
rpiasovra.  Which,  however,  is  the  correct  reading ?  that  of  the 
textus  recept :  uv,  ivo/xi^sto^  vlos  I u>c?j<p  tov  cH?.t  x.  t.  2..,  which 
cod.  A.  favors,  or  wv  vlb j,  uj  rov  ‘H?i  x.  t.  a..,  which  is 

found  in  cod.  B.  and  several  other  codd. 1  2 3  ?  (v.  Schulz  and 

Lachmann).  The  difference  between  the  two  readings  con¬ 
sists,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  position  of  the  ws  houl^sro  before 
or  after  w>s,and  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  use  or  omission  of 
the  article  tov  before  Iwcr r$.  We  prefer  the  reading  of  cod.  B. 
unconditionally.  The  critic  Lachmann,  who  has  weighed  the 
external  authorities,  has  already  preceded  us  in  this, in  his  latest 
larger  edition,  whilst  in  his  smaller  one,  he  has  retained  the 
reading  of  the  text,  recept.  We  must,  however,  regard  it  as 
an  inconsistency,  that  he  has  not  adopted  with  it,  the  article* 


1  Compare  my  Synopsis,  p.  123  sq.  Here  I  defend  the  reading  : 
Kcu  avrbi  b  I^govs  ap^usvoj,  s-tihv ■tpidxovta,  and  in  this  sense. 
And  he  was,  namely  Jesus,  in  the  commencement,  or  at  first,  about 
thirty  years  old. 

2  The  reading  of  several  codd  :  wj  hoix^sto  elvcu  vto $  ’icoo^cp  is  in 
any  case  a  mere  emendation. 

3  To  the  authorities  for  our  reading,  cited  by  Dav.  Schultz,  Juli¬ 
us  Africanus,  among  others,  is  also  from  Eusb.  I.  7,  to  be  added. 
The  latter  cites  this  passage  from  Luke,  word  for  word,  as  follows: 
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tov  before  Jwcrr<?>,  which  is  both  externally  and  internally  con- 
nected  with  it.  We  may  yet  remark,  that  the  same  cod.  B., 
which  we  here  follow,  reads  also  the  preceding  words,  v.  23, 
correctly,  inasmuch  as  it  places  ap^o^o*  before  basi  etuv  rp idxovt^. 
(p.  17,  n.  2)  The  following  internal  evidence  may  be  now 
already  adduced,  in  favor  of  the  position  of  the  article  before 
9X« afo.  If  the  article  is  wanting  before  the  following  rod 

can  naturally  be  considered  only  as  a  nearer  designation  of  the 
word  immediately  preceding,  and  in  the  same  way 

throughout  the  whole  genealogy,  so  that  the  tob  before  food,  v. 
38,  can  likewise  be  only  a  more  definite  designation  of  Adam. 
Now  I  very  much  doubt  if  a  monotheist  ever  said  A $a/jL  u  9sov. 
in  the  specific  sense  i  Adam,  who  received  his  being  immedi¬ 
ately  from  God,  who  was  created  by  God. 

The  fact  that  the  noun  which  is  in  the  genitive,  is  not  the 
name  of  a  man  but  of  God,  occasions  this  difficulty.  Were 
this  thought  at  least  to  be  expressed  alone,  every  one  would 
certainly  expect  the  express  addition  of  vlos  or  a  similar  word. 
Every  one  would  explain  the  expression  :  o  ’i^oroi*  fy  tov  Otoi, 
Jesus  stood  in  the  most  intimate  union  with  God,  and  not,  Je¬ 
sus  was  descended  from  God.  The  proposed  signification  of 
the  t 'ov  0£oi,  in  this  passage,  is  indeed  less  forced,  because  it 
stands  here  within  a  genealogical  register.  But  that  the  ex¬ 
pression  remains,  notwithstanding,  stiff  and  harsh  enough,  no 
unprejudiced  person  will  deny.  The  only  question  is  wheth¬ 
er  another  easier  construction  is  possible.  This  is  now  actually 
the  case,  if  we  consider  as  genuine  the  reading  tov  which 

indeed  is  a  reading  of  equally  good  authority.  For  then  we 
will  have  all  genitives,  from  tob  ’luafo  similarly  arranged  with 
one  another,  and  can  suppose  them  dependent  upon  vios ;  in¬ 
asmuch  as  he  was  a  son* 1 *  (descendant)  of  Joseph,  Eli .  . - 

.  .  .  Adam,  God.  If,  however,  to  the  expression  tob  9sob,  from 
the  preceding  vi6$  may  be  supplied,  all  hesitation  is  in  fact  re¬ 
moved.  The  hitherto  not  sufficiently  valued  importance  of 
our  readings  in  the  determination  of  our  genealogical  ques¬ 
tion,  we  will  see  further,  if  we  in  the  last  place  compare  with 
each  other,  the  genealogies  thus  far  examined  separately. 


o  8s  Aovxa,$  apdriahiV  fyv  (=  wv]  utof,  wj  svofj-l^sto  (xai  ydp  xa i  tobto 

tov  Jwcfr<j),  tov  cHti  xt\.  He  read  therefore,  likewise 
the  article  tov  before  3laaij$. 


1  The  general  sense  of  uioj,  descendant,  is  well  enough  known 
from  the  Old  and  New  Testament;  yet  we  may  compare  e.  g.  the 

expressions  vlo$  AavlS  vlbs  ’AjSpadju.  ,  which  could  not  by  any  possi¬ 

bility  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  immediate  sonship. 
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We  observe  at  once,  upon  a  comparison  of  the  two  geneal¬ 
ogies,  that  the  lineage  of  Jesus  in  Matthew,  is  continued  only 
to  Abraham,  but  in  Luke  to  Adam,  and  even  to  God.  Of  the 
design  of  the  genealogy  in  Matthew,  he  himself  informs  us, 
1 :  1.  He  designs  to  show  in  it,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  son 
of  David,  son  of  Abraham,  i.  e.  that  Christ,  with  reference  to 
his  descent,  in  accordance  with  the  prophecies  of  the  Old 
Testament,  was  the  Messiah,  and  indeed,  first  of  all  for  the 
descendants  of  Abraham,  the  Jews.  Jn  this  form  of  the  ge¬ 
nealogical  table,  there  is  again  manifested  the  fact  evident  in- 
deed  also  from  other  marks,  of  the  preparation  of  his  gospel  for 
Jewish  Christians.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  Luke  proves 
that  Jesus  is  the  son  of  David,  the  son  of  Adam,  or  of  that 
man,  from  whom  all  others  derive  their  origin,  and  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  of  God,  he  designs  to  show  that  Jesus,  by  virtue  of  his 
descent,  was  the  Messiah,  and  indeed  for  all  the  children  of 
Adam,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  fixed  by  God  himself,  in  the 
creation  of  this  Adam.  Luke  preaches  the  sentiment  of  Paul 
the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  1  Tim.  2 :  4.  God  will  have  all 
men  to  be  saved,  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth. 
From  his  genealogical  table  the  general  character  of  his  gos¬ 
pel  is  manifest.  We  see  in  this  point  also,  that  the  form  of 
the  two  registers  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  gospels  in  which  they  are  found. 

Another  point  of  difference  is  this,  that  the  register  in  Mat¬ 
thew  is  artificially  divided  into  three  periods  of  fourteen  gene¬ 
rations  each,  whilst  that  of  Luke  shows  an  uninterrupted  suc¬ 
cession  of  names,  without  any  such  division.  This  peculiarity 
of  Matthew  may  be  considered  also  as  more  in  accordance 
with  Jewish  than  Grecian  taste.  Nothwithstanding  persons 
think  they  can  discover  also  in  Luke  a  similar  relation  of  the 
numbers.  If  we  count,  for  instance,  the  names  mentioned 
by  him  from  Jesus  inclusive,  to  God,  inch  we  obtain  seventy- 
seven,  that  is,  as  they  accent1  it,  exactly  seven  times  eleven  gen- 

1  So  also  Strobel :  A  Contribution  towards  a  Scriptural  understanding  of 
the  genealogies  of  Jesus,  in  Dr.  Rudelbach  and  Guerike’s  Periodical  of  gen¬ 
eral  Lutheran  Theology,  1S40,  Pt.  3,  p.  5.  Upon  that  assumption  of  the 
sway  of  the  number  seven,  he  bases  indeed,  his  whole  interpretation,  one 
peculiar  to  himself,  alas  !  that  we  must  add,  in  the  highest  degree  unfortu¬ 
nate,  that  Luke,  out  of  regard  for  the  number  seven,  inserted  the  five  names, 
which  originally  did  not  belong  to  his  genealogy,  of  God,  Cairian  (v.  36), 
Sal athiel,  Zorobabel  and  Joseph,  of  which  the  last  three  were  borrowed  from 
Matthew.  These,  inasmuch  as  they  belonged  in  no  wise  to  the  family  to  be 
described,  were  added  “for  form's  sake,”  or  “for  the  name,”  views  from 
which  one  can,  in  fact,  derive  no  conclusion,  and  the  admissibility  of  which 
is  refuted  by  the  text  itself.  To  shorten  a  genealogy,  and  to  increase  it  by 
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erations ;  yet  we  may,  with  much  greater  propriety,  consider  this 
number  as  accidental.  For,  apart  from  the  fact,  that  God  can 
with  difficulty  be  considered  as  of  exactly  the  same  line  with 
the  other  persons,  the  number  seventy-seven  is  itself,  as  a 
round  number,  of  no  particular  significance,  and  that  it  is  in 
this  passage  divided  into  eleven  separate  divisions,  there  is 
neither  a  direct  nor  an  indirect  trace  in  the  plan  of  the  register. 
Persons  would  hardly  ever  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  if  the 
constant  comparison  of  the  genealogical  register  of  Matthew 
with  that  of  Luke  had  not  given  occasion  to  it,  though  indeed 
the  number  seven  has,  at  least,  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Thus 
far  the  comparison  of  the  two  genealogies  occasions  no  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  difficulty  arisingfrom  a  comparison  of  them,  con¬ 
sists  entirely  in  this,  that  the  two  registers  correspond  only  word 
for  word  as  far  as  David,  thence  however  unto  Joseph  and  Je¬ 
sus  seem  to  separate  entirely  from  each  other,  inasmuch  as  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  is  continued  in  Matthew,  through  Solomon 
and  his  posterity  ;  in  Luke,  through  Nathan  and  his  descend¬ 
ants,  and  hence  through  entirely  different  persons.  How  can 
the  genealogy  of  the  same  individual  Jesus  from  David,  differ 
so  much,  and  yet  both  be  historical  records?  This  is  the  par¬ 
ticular  problem  of  our  inquiries  lor  the  purpose  of  harmoniz¬ 
ing  the  genealogical  tables,  the  satisfactory  solution  of  which, 
has  been  already  prepared  in  advance  by  us,  as  we  hope,  but 
which  has  frequently  been  impeded,  made  more  difficult,  or 
entirely  prevented  by  the  incorporation  of  questions  which 
did  not  belong  to  it,  and  which  needed  examination  in  an  ear¬ 
lier  connection. 

Inasmuch  as  in  Matthew,  according  to  1 :  16,  the  descent  of 
Joseph  is  evidently  given,  and  in  reference  to  it  only  one  de¬ 
cision  is  yet  to  be  made,  whether  in  Luke  also,  the  genealogy 
of  Joseph,  or  that  of  Mary  is  met  with — for  the  descent  of  Je¬ 
sus  must  be  continued  either  through  Joseph  the  father,  or 
through  Mary  the  mother — theie  are  in  the  solution  of  that 
problem  only  the  following  cases  possible:  first,  as  in  Mat¬ 
thew,  so  also  in  Luke,  is  given  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  ; 
second whilst  we  have  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  in  Matthew, 
we  find  that  of  Mary  in  Luke.  Both  possibilities  have  been 
actually  asserted  and  maintained.  We  will  examine  at  once 
the  first  supposition,  and,  in  accordance  with  which  we  have 
before  us  two  genealogies  of  Joseph,  especially  as  this,  since 

false  names,  are  certainly  different  things ;  the  former  can  be  supported  from 
many  examples  among  the  Hebrews,  whilst  this  latter  is  unheard  ot  in  actu¬ 
al  experience,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  not  to  be  imagined. 
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the  time  of  Julius  Africanus,  until  the  most  recent  period,  has 
become  almost  traditional. 

For  the  documentary  examination  of  the  problem,  we  place 
below,  in  a  comparative  list,  the  names  successively  mentioned 
by  Matthew  and  Luke,  from  David  onwards. 


Matthew. 

Luke. 

1. 

Solomon. 

1.  Nathan. 

2. 

Roboam. 

2.  Mattatha. 

3. 

Abia. 

3.  Menan. 

4. 

Asa. 

4.  Melea. 

5. 

Josaphat. 

5.  Eliakim. 

6. 

Joram. 

6.  Jonan. 

7. 

Ozias. 

7.  Joseph. 

8. 

Joatham. 

8.  Judah. 

9. 

Achaz. 

9.  Simeon. 

10. 

Ezekias. 

10.  Levi. 

11. 

Man  asses. 

11.  Matihat. 

12. 

Araon. 

12.  Jorim. 

13. 

Josiah. 

13.  Elieser. 

14. 

Jehoiakin. 

14.  Jose. 

Babylonish  Captivity. 

15.  Er. 

1. 

Jehoiakin. 

16.  Elmodam. 

2. 

Salathiel. 

17.  Cosam. 

3. 

Zorobabel. 

18.  Addi. 

4. 

Abiud. 

19.  Melchi. 

5. 

Eliakim. 

20.  Neri. 

6. 

Azor. 

21.  Salathiel. 

7. 

Sadoc. 

22.  Zorobabel. 

8. 

Achim. 

23.  Rhesa. 

9. 

Eliud. 

24.  Joanna. 

10. 

Eleazar. 

25.  Judah. 

11. 

Matthan. 

26.  Joseph. 

12. 

Jacob. 

27.  Semei. 

13. 

Joseph. 

28.  Mattathias. 

14. 

Jesus. 

29.  Maath. 

30.  Nagge. 

31.  Esli. 

32.  Naum. 

33.  Amos. 

34.  Mattathias. 

35.  Joseph. 

36.  Janna. 

.  37.  Melchi. 

3S.  Levi. 
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39.  Matthat. 

40.  Heli. 

41.  Joseph  kvo 

'  42.  Jesus. 

Now,  in  accordance  with  the  first  supposition  to  be  examined, 
as  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  is  given  as  well  by  Matthew  as  by 
Luke,  it  would  be  necessary  to  explain  how  Joseph,  according 
to  Matthew,  could  be  descended  from  a  different  father  (Jacob) 
and  then  until  David  or  Zorobabel  from  different  ancestors, 
thate  those  in  Luke,  according  to  whom  Joseph’s  father  was 
named  Eli,  &c.  Again,  we  should  be  obliged  to  examine, 
whether,  as  is  often  maintained,  the  two  persons,  Salathiel  and 
Zorobabel,  mentioned  in  both  lists,  are  identical  or  not,  and  if 
this  is  the  case,  how  it  happens  that  their  ancestors,  as  far  as 
David,  are  entirely  different.  We  will  at  once  examine  the 
first  mentioned  most  important  point. 

Upon  the  before  mentioned  supposition,  that  the  genealogy 
of  Joseph  is  £iven  in  both  instances,  there  were  two  methods 
made  use  of  for  removing  the  difficulty.  Authors  rested  in 
the  hypothesis  of  a  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother’s  widow, 
or  in  that  of  adoption.  Julius  Africanus  already  favors  the 
former  hypothesis,  in  Eusebius  (I.  7.)  He  assumes  that  Eli, 
of  whom  the  Jacob  mentioned  by  Matthew  was  brother,  mar¬ 
ried  and  died,  without  leaving  any  children,  that  therefore  this, 
his  brother  Jacob,  in  accordance  with  the  law  in  such  a  con¬ 
tingency,  married  his  surviving  widow,  for  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
tending  his  brother’s  line.  Deut.  25  :  5-10.  From  this  mar¬ 
riage  Joseph,  the  foster-father  of  Jesus  sprung,  who  according 
to  the  law,  was  a  son  of  Eli,  but  by  natural  descent  a  son  of 
Jacob.  Luke  therefore,  has  followed  the  legal,  Matthew  the 
natural  descent  of  Joseph.  It  has  also,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  maintained,  which  as  far  as  the  difficulties  are  concerned, 
under  which  the  hypothesis  labors,  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
that  Matthew  follows  the  legal,  and  Luke  the  natural  descent, 
.according  to  which  Levi,  and  not  Jacob,  is  the  levir.  How¬ 
ever,  if  Jacob  and  Eli  had  been  natural  brothers  or  cousins, 
their  genealogy  should  have  been  united  before.  The  suppo¬ 
sition  therefore,  was  made  already  by  Africanus,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  removing  the  difficulty,  that  both  were  but  step-broth¬ 
ers,  and  indeed  by  the  mother’s  side,  so  that  their  fathers  might 
have  belonged  to  quite  different  families.  In  this  form  the 
whole  hypothesis  is  already  so  greatly  complicated,  that  it  ap¬ 
pears  only  in  a  small  degree  probable.  Besides,  it  is  not  even 
established  that  the  step  brother,  and  indeed,  which  appears  to 
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me,  from  the  spirit  of  the  law,  very  doubtful,  the  one  by  the 
mother's  side  was  obligated  to  this  union.  Even  were  this 
established,  the  son  of  this  marriage,  Gen.  25  :  6,  could  be 
named  only  in  the  legal  genealogy.  For  the  purpose  of  ex¬ 
plaining  how  he  could  also  be  taken  into  the  natural  genealo¬ 
gy,  we  would  finally  be  obliged  still  to  assume,  that  the  gene¬ 
alogist  who  offers  the  latter,  was  either  himself  not  acquainted 
with  this  marriage,  or  passes  by  its  legal  significance.  Much 
simpler  is  the  hypothesis  of  adoption.  Was  Joseph  adopted 
either  by  Jacob  or  Eli,  his  natural  and  legal  genealogy  could 
very  readily  appear  in  an  entirely  different  form,  and  only  this 
would  again  occasion  difficulty,  that  Joseph  was  taken  into 
both  genealogies.  From  want  of  a  better  explanation,  we 
would  be  obliged  to  hold  on  to  this  hypothesis,  if  we  were  not¬ 
withstanding  satisfied  from  overpowering  arguments,  of  the 
historical  character  of  our  genealogies.  We  proceed  now  to 
those  who  maintain,  that  in  Luke  the  genealogy  of  Many , 
and  not  of  Joseph,  is  given.  This  is  at  once  apparent,  that 
by  this  supposition,  at  present  not  unfrequently  presented, 
without  any  hypothesis,  all  inconsistency  between  Matthew 
and  Luke  is  removed  by  one  blow,  for  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
through  Joseph,  must  indeed  in  fact  have  been  different  from 
that  through  Mary.  The  question, therefore,  only  is,  whether 
the  text  in  Luke  permits,  or  altogether  demands  this  supposi¬ 
tion.  ^  > 

Usually  it  is  said,  that  nov  before  Hxt,  is  to  be  taken  m  the 
sense  of  step-son:  Jesus  was  a  son,  as  was  supposed,  of  Jo¬ 
seph,  who  was  a  step-son  of  Eli,  who  was  a  son  of  Matthat, 
who  was  a  son  of  Levi,  &c.  Then  Eli  would  have  been  ac¬ 
tually  the  father  of  Mary,  and  in  Luke  the  genealogy  of  the 
latter  would  be  given.  Now  a  more  accurate  acquaintance 
with  grammatical  construction  has  long  ago  shown,  that  the 
article  with  the  genitive  of  a  proper  name,  which  is  appended 
to  another  proper  name,  must  not  be  completed  by  understand¬ 
ing,  as  the  earlier  empirical  grammarians  supposed,  the  word 
(Sc c.,  that  in  fact  there  is  nothing  to  be  supplied ,  but  that 
every  thing  is  contained  in  the  idea  of  the  genitive  connected 
with  the  article;  that  the  formula  or  expression,  however,  de¬ 
signates  an  intimate  connection  and  mutual  relationship  of  two 
persons,  which  may  be  of  a  nearer  or  more  remote  nature,  and 
hence  (he  relation  of  a  friend,  e.  g.  in  the  well  known  Euse¬ 
bius  Pamphili  ;  usually,  however,  the  nearest  condition  of 
relationship  either  that  of  a  son  or  child,  is  expressed  by  it.  It 
can,  therefore,  not  admit  of  doubt,  that  the  TOi;  cHXt,  of  itself, 
can  denote  the  relation  of  a  step-son  ;  yet  whilst  this  explana- 
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tion  of  the  expression,  even  in  general,  is  somewhat  far-fetch¬ 
ed,  it  is  positively  excluded  by  the  immediate  connection.  It 
is  impossible  that  in  a  genealogical  register ,  in  which,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  its  nature,  purely  actual  or  legal  ancestors  must 
be  presented,  that  the  mere  relation  of  affinity  could  be  made 
available ;  and  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  the  tov 
was  to  be  explained  over  seventy  times  of  a  proper  filial  rela¬ 
tionship,  whilst  in  one  case  it  should  be  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
step-son.  From  the  immediate  connection  of  the  tov  with 
the  standing  before  it,  it  is  necessary,  if  indeed  the  ge¬ 

nealogy  of  Mary  is  to  be  given,  to  have  recourse  to  an  hypoth¬ 
esis,  by  which  the  step-son  Joseph,  at  the  same  time,  would 
be  the  legal  son  of  Eli ;  for  then  this  tov  also  could  be  explain¬ 
ed  as  those  following.  Thus  originated  the  hypothesis  defend¬ 
ed  by  Epiphanius,  Olshausen  and  others,  that  Mary  was  a  so- 
called  inheriting  daughter,  that  is,  without  a  brother,  whose 
husband,  according  to  the  law,  Numb.  36  :  6,  Neh.  7 :  63,  cf. 
Ez.  2  :  61,  was  obliged  to  be  of  the  same  family,  or  have  his 
name  inserted  in  their  family  register.  A  very  ingenious  sup¬ 
position — yet  apart  from  the  fact,  that  the  competency  of  Mary 
to  occupy  this  relation,  at  least  cannot  be  shown,  and  we  be¬ 
sides  do  not  know  whether  the  law  of  the  inheriting  daughter 
was  maintained  unimpaired  until  the  time  of  Jesus,  it  would 
still  strike  us  as  singular,  that  the  same  Joseph  appears  in  the 
genealogy  of  Matthew,  whilst  this  evangelist,  if  he  knew  of  it, 
would  have  certainly  first  observed  this  Jewish  custom.  Yet 
fortunately  for  us ,  this  whole  hypothesis  is  superfluous,  as  we 
have  already  (p.  382)  seen  that  the  tov  before  Hu',  is  not  a  more 
definite  explanation  of  Joseph,  but  that  the  genitive  tov  CH^ 
depends  immediately  upon  w>s,  and  therefore  is  similarly 
situated  with  tov  Jwcr^<p. 

The  correctness  of  this  explanation,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  necessity  of  the  supposition,  that  Luke  intended  to  give 
the  genealogy  of  Mary,  will  appear  further,  if  we  now  endea¬ 
vor  to  ascertain  more  accurately,  the  meaning  of  th e&s  ivopt£eto. 
That  this  addition  is,  according  to  the  codd.,  to  be  read  after 
the  vlos,  we  have  seen  in  p.  381.  Before  wo?,  it  would,  in  fact, 
yield  no  sense.  For  syntactically,  it  would  necessarily  have 
reference  to  the  whole  genealogy,  and  therefore  assert,  that  I  his 
could  only  be  referred  to  Jesus  in  accordance  with  the  vieicsof 
the  people ,  and  indeed  erroneously.  To  present  a  genealogy 
as  legitimate,  in  the  same  connection  in  which  it  is  expressly 
asserted  to  be  only  erroneously  considered  as  such,  would  be 
an  error  in  calculo  beyond  all  precedent.  Authors  cannot  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  genealogy  in  Matthew,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
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that  such  absurdities  are  not  foreign  to  the  evangelists,  inas¬ 
much  as  here  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  is  presented,  and  yet 
in  v.  16  it  is  added,  that  Jesus  was  not  the  son  of  Joseph,  but 
of  Mary.  For  the  explanation  follows  immediately  afterwards, 
why  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  could  here  be  given  :  Matt.  1  : 
24,  25,  because  Joseph  truly  recognized  Jesus  as  his  legal  son. 
Had  Luke  designed  giving  also  the  legal  genealogy  of  Jesus, 
he  would  have  used,  instead  of  wj  Ivo/j. i.  e.  utputabatur, 
existimabatur,  another  mode  of  expression;  perhaps  U>V  xwtct. 
vopov  vto$  xt%.  But  if  we  reject  now  the  position  of  the 
w?  ivo/xi£eto,  before  from  internal  evidence,  and  adopt  the 
other  well  attested  reading vi6$  w*  evo^tT o,  every  impartial  read¬ 
er  will  refer,  partly  for  the  above  mentioned  logical  reason,  part¬ 
ly  because  he  has  before  learned  from  the  fiist  two  chapters  of 
the  same  gospel  of  Luke,  that  Jesus  was  in  fact  not  the  son  of 
Joseph,  but  of  Mary,  the  expression  only  to  th cone, 

and  indeed  the  first  name  of  the  genealogy,  tov  Luke 

intends  to  say:  Whilst  he  (Jesus)  was  a  son,  as  was  supposed, 
of  Joseph,  (in  fact  however  of  Mary)  of  Eli,  &c.  He  might 
have  placed  instead  of  tvo[u£ sto,  toy  I also  Mapuxc, 
preferred,  however,  expressly  to  oppose  the  generally  received 
opinion,  that  he  was  the  actual  son  of  Joseph.  With  this 
construction  of  the  verse  the  conclusion  is  necessarily  connect¬ 
ed — that  Luke  presents  the  genealogy  of  Mary ,  and  Eli  is  to 
he  considered  the  father  of  Mary.  We  desire  in  what  fol¬ 
lows,  to  defend  this  decisive  answer  to  our  question  against 
possible  objections,  and  support  it  by  some  additional  arguments. 
— Of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  mentioned,  this  one  has 
properly  not  yet  been  explained,  that  no  account  was  taken  of 
the  female  line  in  Jewish  genealogies.  That  this  was  not  usu¬ 
ally  the  case  is  true.1  But  that  the  family  of  the  mother  was 
never  and  nowhere  given,  is  indeed  false.2  A  necessary  ex¬ 
ception  is  found  to  this  rule  in  the  present  case,  in  which  the 
person  whose  genealogy  is  to  be  given,  Jesus,  in  accordance 
with  the  admission,  had,  in  general,  no  human  father.  That 
descent  from  David,  and  generation  without  a  father,  at  least 
in  Luke’s  view,  do  not  contradict  each  other,  appears  from  his 
own  gospel :  Luke  1 :  32;  cf.  v.  35. 

1  Bava  batra  fol.  JlO.  a:  genus  patris  vocatur  genus,  genus  matris  non  vo- 
catur  genus ;  cf.  Lightfoot  upon  Matt.  1 :  16. 

2  Bereschit  It.  30  :  ego  assurrexi  ei,  qui  ipse  de  Juda,  ego  vero  de  Benja¬ 
min  ;  et  ipse  ex  masculis  Juda,  ego  vero  ex  feminis.  Also  compare  life  of 
the  cotemporary  Josephus,  §.  1.  Moreover,  I  belong  to  the  royal  line;  by 
my  mother. 
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After  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  we  proceed  to  the  other 
reasons  which  favor  the  fact  that  Luke  wishes  to  give  the  ge¬ 
nealogy  of  Mary.  1)  As  soon  as  we  meet  with  two  different 
genealogies  of  one  and  the  same  person,  we  at  once,  if  there 
is  not  in  advance  a  decisive  suspicion  of  their  being  unhistori- 
cal  in  character,  have  recourse  to  the  supposition  that  this  dif¬ 
ference  is  to  be  explained  in  this  way,  that  the  one  is  the  ge¬ 
nealogy  of  the  father,  the  other  of  the  mother.  As  now  the 
genealogy  in  Matthew  is  indubitably  that  of  Joseph,  as  legal 
father,  so  will  the  one  in  Luke  readily  be  that  of  his  mother 
Mary.  2)  As  son  of  Joseph,  Jesus  was  the  son  of  David  de 
jure ,  as  son  of  Mary,  he  was  the  same  secundum  naturam. 
Therefore,  not  only  do  jure ,  but  also  secundum  naturam ,  Je¬ 
sus  belonged  to  the  seed  of  David,  to  which  the  promise  was 
given.  Indeed,  the  selection  made  between  the  two  possible 
genealogies  of  Jesus,  by  our  evangelists,  is  most  intimately 
connected  with  the  spirit  and  character  of  their  gospels.  Mat¬ 
thew  has  prepared,  as  we  have  seen,  his  genealogy  to  suit  the 
wants  of  his  readers,  not  only  in  other  respects,  in  accordance 
with  Jewish  views,  but  has  also  done  the  same  in  this,  that  he 
proves  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  David  from  the  line  of  his 
legal  father,  because  the  family  of  the  father  in  the  Jewish 
genealogies  was  most  regarded.  But  as  the  anti-Jewish  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  genealogy  of  Luke  shows  itself,  not  only  by  the 
absence  .of  the  above-mentioned  marks,  but  also  expressly  by 
the  existence  of  evidences  of  an  opposing  character,  so  likewise 
in  this,  that  the  descent  of  Jesus  from  David  is  presented  in 
the  natural  way,  through  his  mother  Mary.  In  entire  harmony 
with  these  views  is  the  fact,  that  the  father  of  Jesus,  Joseph, 
in  the  history  of  the  childhood  in  Luke ,  in  contrast  with  Mary 
his  mother,  is  strikingly  put  in  the  background,  whilst  in  Mat¬ 
thew,  he  is  made  prominent.  ,  3)  In  accordance  with  all  the 
indirect  evidence,  Mary  is  in  Luke,  even  apart  from  her  genea- 
logy,  represented  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  David.  This  ap¬ 
pears  to  follow  indirectly  already  from  Luke  2:  4,  5.  It  is  true, 
Strauss  uses  this  passage  as  the  strongest  argument  against  the 
descent  of  Mary  from  David.  He  says  in  the  second  edition 
of  his  life  of  Jesus  (Yol.  I.  p.  165)  “chiefly  however,  the  turn 
given  to  the  passage,  Luke  2:4;  avepy  Ss  xai  3Iu eri}$>  —  Sid  v 6 
tlvac  aiitov  olxov  xai  Ttatpidj  AaviS,  drypa4/ao^ac'  Gvv  xi%^ 

where  in  place  of  avt'ov  avtovs  could  so  readily  have  been  plac¬ 
ed,  if  the  author  had  a  thought  of  the  descent  of  Mary  also 
from  David,  decides  against  the  possibility  of  referring  the  ge¬ 
nealogy  from  David,  found  in  the  third  evangelist  to  Mary.” 
Notwithstanding  it  is  easily  seen,  that  aitov?  could  not  be  used 
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here  at  all,  in  place  of  avtov.  The  syntactical  connection  in 
Luke  must  have  been  quite  a  different  one.  Instead  of  arspi? 
8s  xai £  4 vary,,  he  would  have  been  obliged  to  say  apiprjaav  8s  xai 
ia<sr$  xai  Mapta.  Whilst  now  from  the  avtov  there  can  be  no 
conclusion  derived,  we  believe  that  we  can  derive  the  descent 
of  Mary  from  David  from  that  verse  in  the  following  way. 
The  census  of  that  time  was  held  according  to  families;  and 
in  Bethlehem  only,  those  descended  from  David  had  to  pre¬ 
sent  themselves,  Luke  2:  4.  As  now  Mary  went  to  Bethle¬ 
hem,  and  as  the  wife,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of  the 
foreign  census,  was  obliged1  to  appear  independently  of  her 
husband,  she  would  have  been  of  the  line  of  David.  More 
decisive  is,  however,  Luke  1 :  27.  cf.  1 :  69.  It  is  a  question, 
with  what  ot'xov  here  is  to  be  construed,  with  avSpi  <I>  bvojaa, 
iwcfT'.p,  or  with  the  ftap^evov  preceding.  Strauss  and  others  fa¬ 
vor  the  reference  to  arfyt,  u>  ovop a  TcW<p,  because  this  is  the  noun 
standing  nearest  to  it.  But  the  reference  to  ?tap$svov  is  also 
syntactically  possible,2  and  as  far  as  the  thought  is  concerned, 
it  is  in  fact  in  closer  connection  with  the  latter  than  the  former. 

From  the  nature  of  the  history  of  the  childhood  of  Jesus  in 
Luke,  it  must  have  been  a  matter  of  more  concern  to  the  au¬ 
thor,  to  give  an  account  of  the  descent  of  the  chief  person  in 
it,  Mary,  than  of  that  of  Joseph.  This  holds  true  in  particu¬ 
lar,  also  of  the  fact  containing  the  annunciation  to  Mary, 
which  is  introduced  in  exactly  the  same  words:  Luke  1 :  26, 
27.  And  how  can  it  be  thought,  that  he  who  gives  an  account 
of  the  family  of  Elizabeth  (Luke  1  :  5)  should  have  failed  to 
give  that  of  Mary.  Quite  decisive,  however,  may  Luke  1 : 
32,  cf.  v.  35,  be  considered.  In  the.  yerse  first  mentioned, 
David  is  directly  called  th v  father  of  Jesus,  and  yet  in  v.  35, 
his  immediate  origin  from  God  is  substituted  for  this  human 
relation.  This  can  be  made  to  harmonize  with  the  connec¬ 
tion  in  which  it  is  found  in  the  gospel  of  Luke,  in  no  other 
way  than  thus,  that  Jesus,  according  to  him,  was  connected 
with  the  line  of  David,  through  his  mother.  4)  Tradition 
also  speaks,  in  general,  in  favor  of  the  descent  of  Mary  from 
David.  Even  Strauss  (Yol.  I.  p.  162)  admits  this  :  “  The 
opinion  of  the  descent  of  Mary  from  David  became,  however, 
soon  (!)  more  common.”  He  then  quotes  the  well  known 

1  See  my  Synopsis,  p.  103. 

2  This  connection  has  been  already  indicated  by  the  punctuation  selected 
by  the  philologist  Lachmann  :  rtpoj  Ttap^erov  ifii'rjatsv/ilvijv  dbSpt,  u> 
OJOjita  IcdOriJj,  oi'xov  Aavldj  xai  to  ovoy.a  trts  rlap^tvov  Mapi.au. 
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passages  from  the  apocryphal  writings  Protevang.  Jacobi  c.  1 
and  10.  and  Evang.  de  nativitate  Mariee  c.  1,  according  to 
which,  the  persons  Joachim  and  Anna,  who  are  represented 
as  the  parents  of  Jesus,  are  said  to  have  been  descended  from 
David,  and  also  Justin  the  Martyr  (dialog,  c.  Tryph.  43, 100), 
according  to  whom  the  virgin  descended  from  the  family  of 
David,  Jacob,  Isaac  and  Abraham.  Especially  from  partiality 
for  an  erroneous  opinion,  that  of  finding,  even  in  the  descent 
of  Jesus,  his  priestly  and  kingly  significance,  the  statement 
originated,  that  Jesus  sprung  from  a  mixed  family  of  the  tribes 
of  Judah  and  Levi ,  (Testament.  Simeon  c.  71),  still  defend¬ 
ed  by  some  moderns,  in  consequence  of  the  expression  in  Luke 
1  :  36,  which  is  not  conclusive,  that  Mary  was  a  relation , 
(tfuyyf  vrjs  )  of  Elizabeth,  who  (Luke  1 :  5)  was  a  daughter  of 
Aaron.  On  the  contrary,  the  Jewish  tradition1  also  maintain¬ 
ed  that  the  Eli  mentioned  by  Luke  was  the  father  of  Mary. 
We  hope  that  we  have  satisfactorily  proved,  that  Luke  does 
not  give  the  genealogy  of  Joseph,  but  that  of  Mary,  who, 
however,  likewise  had  her  descent  from  the  family  of  David. 
It  is  then,  entirely  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  genealogies  of 
Matthew  and  Luke,  on  the  one  hand,  are  not  identical,  and 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  even  before  David,  again  become  uni¬ 
ted.  The  subject  assumes  a  somewhat  different  aspect,  if,  as 
is  maintained,  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel,  in  Matthew  and  Luke 
are  the  same  persons.  Then  it  would  be  necessary  still  to 
show,  how  the  two  genealogies  immediately  after  him,  could 
separate,  and  yet  become  united  in  David.  This  also  seems  to 
favor  their  identity,  that  the  Salathiel  of  Luke  is  about  as 
many  names  distant  from  David,  as  the  Salathiel  of  Matthew  : 
for  the  former  is  reckoned  from  David,  the  twenty-first  person, 
this  one  the  fifteenth,  and  therefore,  if  we  include  the  four  gen¬ 
erations  purposely  omitted,  the  nineteenth.  The  problem  there¬ 
fore  to  be  solved,  would  be  this,  that  in  two  different  genealo¬ 
gies  of  nearly  the  same  period,  and  indeed  that  about  the  time 
of  the  captivity,  two  persons  with  the  name  of  Salathiel  ap¬ 
pear,  of  whom  each  has  a  son  called  Zorobabel.  Upon  the 
supposition  of  their  being  the  same  person,  the  hypothesis  of 
a  deceased  brother’s  widow  or  that  of  adoption,  was  repeated 
with  all  its  inconveniences ;  which,  however,  was  still  belter, 
and  more  tolerable,  than  when  modern  criticism,  on  account  of 
that  unintelligible  identity,  maintains  a  consequent  unhistori- 
cal  character  of  the  genealogies.  But  that  supposed  identity 
does  not  stand,  by  any  means,  upon  a  sure  basis.  What  is 

x  Cf.  Lightfoot  upon  Luke  3  :  23. 
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there  remarkable  in  this,1  that  in  two,  and  besides  kindred  lines, 
even  supposing  the  time  the  same,  two  persons  of  the  same 
name  follow  one  another?  In  the  unusual  form  of  these 
names,  surely  there  can  be  nothing  remarkable,  and  even  this 
might  be  lessened  by  an  analysis  of  them.  There  were,  we 
may  say,  nearly  about  the  same  time,  two  Salathiels,  that  is,  if 
we  wish  for  illustration  to  put  in  place  of  this,  a  name  custo¬ 
mary  with  us,  two  Theodores  or  Gotthilfs:  this  is  doubtless 
frequent  enough.  Each  of  these  had  a  son,  who  received  the 
surname  Zorobabel,  i.  e.  begotten  in  Babylon  J£?).  But 
this  surname  was  very  natural,  inasmuch  as  they  were,  as  we 
know,  born  during  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  The  two  Sa¬ 
lathiels  and  Zorobabels  might  be,  as  far  as  the  name  is  con¬ 
cerned,  certainly  identical.  But  Matthew  and  Luke  name  at 
the  same  time,  their  ancestors  and' descendants,  and  t h ey^  are 
each  time  entirely  different;  according  to  Matthew,  they  be¬ 
long  to  the  house  of  Solomon  ;  according  to  Luke,  that  of 
Nathan  ;  therefore,  they  cannot  possibly  be  identical.  Such  a 
confusion  of  names,  as  modern  criticism  supposes,  is  only  in 
this  case  allowable,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  know  in  advance, 
that  our  genealogies  are  also,  in  other  respects,  entirely  unhis- 
torical,  of  which,  however,  we  have  seen  the  very  opposite, 
and  if  we  suppose  Luke,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  had  such 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  Old  Testament ,  that  he 
could  attach  his  Salathiel  and  Zorobabel  to  the  house  of  Na¬ 
than,  whilst  they,  in  fact,  as  he  must  have  learned  from  the 
well  known  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  belonged  to  the 
house  of  David  through  Solomon.  The  older  critics,  as  Juli¬ 
us  Africanus  and  others,  have  without  any  exception,  consid¬ 
ered  them  different  individuals.  Strauss  speaks  on  the  contra¬ 
ry  (Yol.  I.  p.  164)  as  follows:  “In  consequence  of  the  celeb¬ 
rity  of  Zorobabel,  son  of  Salathiel,  at  the  time  of  the  captivity  , 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  believed,  that  Luke  did  not  mean  him  by 
this  designation.”  Luke  indeed,  who  himself,  as  we  have 
seen,  clearly  enough  shows  the  opposite  !  A  really  marvellous 
consequence  of  this  canon  of  celebrity  is  it,  when  Bruno  Bau¬ 
er  identifies  the  four  successive  names  of  Levi,  Simeon,  Judah 
and  Joseph  (Luke  3  :  29,  30)  with  the  well  known  sons  of 
Jacob,  and  Amos  and  Nahum  (v.  25)  with  the  well  known  pro¬ 
phets,  and  now  from  this  certainly  very  plausible  combination, 
draws  conclusions  as  to  the  historical  character  of  our  geneal¬ 
ogy.  This  is  called  historical  criticism. 

'  Cf.  Paulus  exeget.  Handbuch,  I  Part  p.  282  sq. 
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We  present  now  the  result  of  our  investigation.  Both  ge¬ 
nealogies,  that  of  Matthew  to  Zorobabel,  and  that  of  Luke  to 
Nathan,  manifest  an  accurate  acquaintance  with,  and  careful 
use  of,  the  accounts  of  the  Old  Testament.  All  independent 
sources  of  information  as  to  the  names,  after  this  period,  are 
indeed  at  present  wanting ;  yet  their  constant  dissimilarity  from 
that  point  onwards,  testifies  in  favor  of  the  opinion  deduced  so 
readily  from  the  passages  themselves,  and  the  whole  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  corresponding  gospels,  that  Matthew  gives  the  ge¬ 
nealogy  of  Joseph,  the  legal  father  of  Jesus,  and  Luke  that  of 
his  mother  Mary.  Whilst  therefore,  there  is  no  collision  in 
their  separate  statements,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  even  in  the 
details,  the  most  varied  traces  of  their  authenticity,  th e  general 
considerations  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  article  have 
the  greater  force,  in  accordance  with  which,  we  were  author¬ 
ized  to  expect  an  historically  certified  representation  of  the  ge¬ 
nealogy  of  Jesus,  and  least  of  all,  such  an  one  as  could  have 
been  fabricated  for  the  first  time  within  the  Christian  church , 
out  of  legends  intelligently  or  ignorantly  narrated. 


ARTICLE  III. 

NOTES  ON  PROPHECY. 

Daniel — Seventh  Chapter. 

The  Kingdom  spGken  of  in  verse  fourteen ,  fyc. 

(Continued.) 

By  Rev.  J.  Oswald,  A.  M.,  York,  Pa. 

2.  Who  shall  set  up ,  or  establish  this  kingdom  9  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar  set  up  the  first  in  the  succession  of  governments 
noticed  in  this  chapter.  This  is  correct,  and  sufficient,  so  far 
as  these  notes  are  concerned.  We  cannot  here  enter  minutely 
into  the  acts  of  his  father,  who  secured  Babylon’s  independ¬ 
ence,  with  respect  to  Nineveh  or  the  Assyrians;  nor  have  we 
here  aught  to  do  with  the  mutual  relations  and  wars,  &c.,  of 
Babylon  and  Assyria,  during  along  succession  of  centuries 
preceding.  But  to  resume,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  an  idolater 
and  persecutor,  at  least  in  the  earlier  periods  of  his  reign.  His 
government  partaking  of  his  character,  was  idolatrous  and  per- 
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securing  also,  and  hence,  and  for  this  reason,  a  beast  was  its 
emblem.  Darius,  or  perhaps  rather  Cyrus,  established  the 
second.  A  beast  symbolized  it  also,  and  for  the  same  reason 
as  the  preceding,  because  it  was  idolatrousand  persecuting.  At 
all  events,  Zion  was  in  captivity  to  it,  and  Israel,  or  the  church, 
humanly  speaking,  near  destruction,  and  only  saved  from  an¬ 
nihilation,  by  the  gracious  and  marvellous  interposition  of 
heaven.  Alexander  originated  the  third.  A  beast  was  its 
symbol.  He  breathed  threatening  and  slaughter  against  the 
church,  or  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  against  the  peo¬ 
ple,  who  then  constituted  it,  and  who  were  only  preserved 
from  the  wrath  of  this  idolatrous  and  furious  king,  by  the  over¬ 
ruling  hand,  or  wonderful  and  wonderworking  providence  of 
God.  Romulus,  &c.,laid  the  foundation  of  the  fourth  mon¬ 
archy,  and  a  succession  and  combination  of  wicked,  carnal, 
Christless  men,  the  fourth  in  the  phase,  which  it  has  presented, 
these  many  centuries,  and  infidelity  will  give  it  its  last  devel¬ 
opment,  when  it  will  stand  forth  revealed  “that  man  of  sin,” 
the  “son  of  perdition,”  whom  the  Lord  “shall  destroy  with  the 
brightness  of  his  coming:”  2  Thes.  2.  But  the  kingdom 
which  succeeds  to  this  last,  the  God  of  heaven  shall  set  up, 
and  it  shall  never  be  destroyed. — Dan.  2:  44. 

There  is  a  great  difference,  then,  in  the  origin  of  these  king¬ 
doms.  Creatures  sinful  and  imperfect,  by  permission,  origina¬ 
ted  the  first  four,  but  this  last,  has  the  God  of  heaven  for  its 
author.  The  God  of  heaven  is  the  Infinite,  the  self-existent, 
eternal,  immutable,  omnipotent  and  independent;  the  omni¬ 
present,  omnicient,  holy,  just,  merciful,  benevolent  and  good  ; 
the  only  wise  living  and  true  God,  who  alone  hath  immortality, 
and  to  whom  be  glory  and  dominion  forever.  How  different 
must  not  be  his  w’ork,  from  that  of  man  ;  his  kingdom,  from 
mere  human  governments  !  Every  perfection  is  his.  He  is 
the  creator  of  all,  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth.  Our  bodies 
are  his  workmanship.  Our  spirits  are  his  creation.  He  formed 
the  archangel,  and  made  the  creeping  thing;  the  worm  and 
the  seraph.  He  is  the  universal  benefactor.  In  his  smile  the 
highest  intelligencies  are  enraptured.  On  his  bounty  the  in¬ 
sect  lives.  He  governs  all.  The  clouds  are  his  chariot.  He 
rides  upon  the  wdngs  of  the  wind.  He  holds  the  wave  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand.  Thunders  wait  his  pleasure.  Tempests 
serve  him.  The  fiery  flames  obey  him.  Nothing  transpires 
in  his  boundless  dominions,  nor  yet  can  happen,  without  his 
knowledge,  permission  and  control.  Does  an  atom  change 
position,  he  gives  it  motion.  Is  a  blade  of  grass  matured,  he 
gives  it  perfection.  Does  a  ray  of  light  pass  through  space,  he 
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directs  it.  Does  a  world  apostatize,  or  do  angels  fall,  his  over¬ 
ruling  hand  is  there.  He  “breathes  in  every  wind;  thunders 
in  every  storm  ;  wings  the  lightning ;  pours  the  streams  and 
rivers,  empties  the  volcano  ;  heaves  the  ocean  ;  and  shakes  the 
globe.  Nevertheless,  the  God  of  heaven,  without  whom,  and 
independent  of  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  not  any  thing  can 
transpire,  yet  has  permitted  many  things,  in  the  moral  uni¬ 
verse  especially,  which  are  opposed,  or  contrary  to  his  pleasure. 
By  an  exertion  of  his  power  which  knows  no  limit,  he  might 
have  hindered  them.  He  did  not,  and  wherefore  not ,  is  one 
of  the  secret  things,  which  belong  unto  God.  But  of  this  one 
thing,  we  may  ever  be  sure;  that  the  great  design  of  God  in 
all  things  is,  to  do  good,  boundlessly  and  forever,  and  to  dis¬ 
close  himself,  as  the  boundless  and  eternal  good.  He  permit¬ 
ted  angels  to  fall.  Ho  permitted  Satan  to  enter  Eden’s  bless¬ 
ed  bowers,  and  tempt  our  first  parents.  He  permitted  the 
apostacy  of  Adam  and  Eve.  He  has  permitted  earth  to  be, 
morally,  a  lazar-house  of  corruption,  for  near  six  thousand 
years.  Though  the  field,  from  which  have  been  gathered  the 
trophies  of  God’s  marvelous  grace,  yet  on  it,  (viz:  earth)  men 
have  blasphemed  the  great  and  glorious  name  of  the  Lord 
their  God.  On  it,  impurity,  drunkenness,  treachery,  fraud, 
violence  and  murder,  have.run  riot.  On  it,  the  fiend  of  war 
has  waded  through  human  blood,  trampled  on  human  corpses, 
in  every  age,  and  in  every  land,  emptying  earth,  and  filling 
hell.  On  it,  idolatry  has  flourished.  Instead  of  worshipping 
Jehovah,  men  have  worshiped  devils,  beasts,  vegetables,  each 
other,  gods  molten  of  silver  and  gold,  and  idols  hewn  out  of 
wood  and  stone.  And  finally,  God  has  permitted  a  succession 
of  governments  on  earth,  freely  chosen  by  wicked  man,  but  he 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  overturn,  and  overturn,  one 
after  the  other,  and  when  he  shall  have  annihilated  the  last, 
then,  as  we  have  seen,  he  will  himself  set  up  a  kingdom. 

The  positive  declaration,  Dan.  2:  44,  already  referred  to,  or 
quoted,  might  suffice,  but  that  we  may  be  more  fully  certified, 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  kingdom,  let  us  follow  our  prophet 
somewhat  more  minutely,  through  several  verses  of  this  (Tth) 
chapter.  “I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,”  (v.  9.) 
i.  e.  the  prophet  in  vision  looked  on,  until  he  saw  the  thrones 
of  the  beasts,  or  the  idolatrous  persecuting  governments  over¬ 
thrown.  “And  the  Ancient  of  days  did  sit,”  (v.  9).  God  the 
Father  is  so  denominated  in  this  place.  He  sat  in  judgment, 
especially  on  the  last  of  these  powers.  His  appearance  was 
venerable  and  majestic.  His  “garment  was  white  as  snow, 
and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool ;  his  throne  was 
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like  the  fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  as  the  burning  fire,”  (v.  9). 
“A  fiery  stream  issued  and  came  forth  from  before  him  :  thou¬ 
sand  thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times 
ten  thousand  stood  before  him”  (v.  10).  These  were  all  min¬ 
istering  spirits,  angels  who  waited  to  do  his  pleasure,  whether 
of  judgment  or  of  mercy.  It  is  his  glory  to  be  thus  attended, 
numerously  and  cheerfully;  and  it  is  his  glory  to  be  depend¬ 
ant  on,  to  need  none  of  these,  to  be  absolutely  independent  of 
all.  “The  judgment  was  set,  and  the  books  were  opened,” 
(v.  10)  i.  e.  the  judgment  of  the  last  beast,  or  rather  of  the 
“little  horn,”  whose  rise,  speech  and  acts,  fill  so  large  a  space 
in  this  chapter.  “I  beheld  then,  because  of  the  voice  of  the 
great  words  which  the  horn  spake  :  I  beheld  even  till  the  beast 
was  slain,  and  his  body  destroyed,  and  given  to  the  burning 
flame.  As  concerning  the  rest  of  the  beasts,  they  had  their 
dominion  taken  away  :  yet  their  lives  were  prolonged  for  a 
season  and  a  time,” — v.  11,12.  When  the  dominion  was 
taken  away  from  the  rest  of  the  beasts ,  says  Bishop  Newton, 
their  bodies  were  not  destroyed,  but  suffered  to  continue  still 
in  being,”  but  when  the  dominion  shall  be  taken  away  from 
this  beast ,  his  body  shall  be  totally  destroyed  ;  because  other 
kingdoms  succeeded  to  those,  but  none  other  earthly  kingdom 
shall  succeed  to  this.  “I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and  behold, 
one  like  the  Son  of  man,”  i.  e.  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  “came 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,”  v.  13.  Christ  is  thus  to  come — 
Acts  1  :  11  ;  Rev.  1 :  7.  The  prophet  saw  him  come  to 'the 
Ancient  of  Days,  and  brought  near  before  him,  (v.  13)  “and 
there  was  given  unto  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom, 
that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages,  should  serve  him  :  his 
dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass 
away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed,”  v. 
14.  On  the  words  of  this  verse,  “his  dominion  is  an  ever¬ 
lasting  dominion,”  A.  Clarke  has  this  comment:  “Christianity 
shall  increase,  and  prevail,  to  the  end  of  the  world”!!!  This 
everlasting  dominion ,  will  only  be  given ,  when  Christ  comes 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven.  But  he  will  only  thus  come,  at 
the  end  of  the  world  ;  at  the  final  day,  at  the  day  of  universal 
judgment.  How  puerile  then,  such  interpretations  of  prophe¬ 
cy  ;  yet  how  many  equally  absurd,  are  eagerly  embraced,  and 
strenuously  advocated,  whilst  the  true  intent  of  the  sacred  re¬ 
cord  is  wholly  misapprehended,  disregarded,  and,  in  effect 
rejected ! 

Our  object,  viz:  to  show  the  origin  of  the  kingdom  which 
is  to  succeed ,  the  governments  symbolized  by  beasts  and  horns, 
being  accomplished;  it  may  not  be  amiss, after  contemplating 
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so  much  that  is  melancholy,  to  note  some  of  the  characteristics 
or  peculiarities  of  this  kingdom,  whose  establishment  is  not 
by  permission  only,  or  of  the  will  of  man,  but  a  direct  act  of 
heaven. 

In  this  kingdom  there  will  be  no  war,  to  spread  wide  the 
miseries  of  dismay,  plunder,  slaughter  and  devastation.  Then 
will  the  prophet’s  prediction,  in  reference  to  earth’s  inhabitants 
be  literally  and  gloriously  fulfilled  ;  “neither  shall  they  learn 
war  any  more,”  Isa.  2:  4. 1  In  it,  there  will  be  no  more  mar¬ 
shaling  of  nations,  of  hostile  hosts  for  mutual  destruction.  No 
marching  armies,  whose  track  is  marked  by  desolated  lands, 
smoking  villages,  ruined  cities,  mangled  corpses,  and  new- 
made  and  scarcely  covered  graves,  attracting  the  hyena,  the 
vulture  and  the  wolf. 

In  this  kingdom,  “the  inhabitant  shall  not  say,  I  am  sick,” 
Isa.  33  :  24.  The  pestilence  which  walketh  in  darkness,  and 
which  wastelh  at  noonday,  will  be  no  more.  Death  (physical) 
will,  ere  its  establishment,  have  removed  his  last  subject,  and 
the  grave  swallowed  up  its  last  victim.  In  it  everything  will 
live,  and  not  only  live,  but  grow,  and  flourish,  and  bloom  with¬ 
out  interruption.  Immortality  will  light  up  every  eye.  Im¬ 
mortality  will  beam  from  every  countenance.  Life  vernal  and 
immortal,  will  be  the  delightful  heiitage  of  all  the  children  of 
the  kingdom. 

In  this  kingdom,  there  will  be  no  more  selfishness.  Every 
individual  will  fully  realize  the  import  of  the  Savior’s  declara¬ 
tion,  “it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive.”  Under  this 
influence,  all  hearts,  and  all  hands,  all  the  mighty  faculties 
and  unwearied  efforts  of  all  its  citizens,  will  be  completely  and 
eternally  occupied,  in  doing  good. 

In  this  kingdom,  there  will  “be  no  more  curse,”  Rev.  22  :  3. 
There  will  be  no  sin  committed  by  any  of  its  subjects,  to  oc¬ 
casion  a  curse,  and  consequently  no  wrath  in  God.  Once  he 
was  offended  with  them,  on  account  of  sin.  But  in  the  day 
of  their  merciful  visitation,  they  confessed  their  sins,  and  they 
found  him  faithful  and  just,  to  forgive  their  sins,  and  to  cleanse 
them  from  all  unrighteousness,  through  the  mediation  and 
merits  of  the  Redeemer.  Perfectly  and  eternally  secure  they 
will  all  be,  against  every  degree  of  separation  from  God.  On 


1  Those  who  maintain  the  spiritual  reign  of  Christ  during  the  Millenium, 
as  those  also,  who  advocate  his  personal  reign,  during  one  thousand  years, 
teach  that  at  the  termination  of  that  happy  period,  there  will  be  a  great  apos- 
tacy,  or  falling  away  from  Christ,  and  a  marshaling  of  hostile  armies,  &c. 
These  commonly  received  opinions  of  the  Millenium,  must  then  be  unscrip- 
tural,  and  ought  to  be  abandoned,  for  in  the  face  of,  or  in  direct  opposition 
to,  the  divine  record,  they  leach,  that  the  people  will  learn  war  again. 
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earth,  i.  e.  in  the  present  state,  the  heirs  of  the  kingdom,  some¬ 
times  complain  with  Job,  “Behold  I  go  forward  but  he  is  not 
there,  and  backward  but  I  cannot  perceive  him.  On  the  left 
hand  where  he  doth  work,  but  I  cannot  behold  him  :  he  hideth 
himself  on  the  right  hand,  that  I  cannot  see  him.”  But  in  the 
kingdom;  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  its  metropolis,  God  “will 
dwell  with  them,”  (Rev.  21  :  3)  and  they  will  enjoy  his  pres¬ 
ence  forever. 

In  this  kingdom,  finally,  there  shall  be  no  night.  No  nat¬ 
ural  night,  such  as  we  experience  when  the  sun  is  absent,  in 
which  the  afflicted  count  the  long  hours  of  darkness,  and  sigh 
for  the  returning  light ;  in  which  thieves  break  through  and 
steal,  and  in  which  revellers  are  drunken.  There  will  be  no 
spiritual  night,  such  as  now  broods  over  the  unevangelized  na¬ 
tions,  such  as  now  envelops  the  unregenerate  soul.  No  igno¬ 
rance.  No  error.  No  night  of  affliction,  temptation,  oppres¬ 
sion,  desertion  and  sorrow.  The  eternal  night  will  not  cast  its 
dark  and  deadly  shadow  on  any  portion  of  this  bright  land. 
The  blackness  of  darkness  i& peculiar  to  the  bottomless  pit. 
The  blackness  of  darkness  forever,  has  no  relation,  or  reference 
at  ail,  to  the  saints.  It  is  the  portion  of  the  final  enemies  of 
the  Most  High,  of  the  rejecters  of  Christ,  of  those  who  resist 
the  Holy  Ghost,  of  all  the  contemners  of  God’s  marvelous 
grace. 

The  kingdoms  which  preceded  this,  were  distracted  often. 
Melancholy,  stormy,  bloody  governments  were  they.  Oppres¬ 
sion,  carnage,  devastation  and  decay,  characterized  them. 
They  were  comparatively  Bedlams,  in  which  chains  clanked, 
in  concert  to  chains,  and  to  rage  and  blasphemy.  Crimes 
haunted  them.  Fiends  in  human  form  filled  them.  But  in 
the  kingdom  which  is  to  come,  which  the  God  of  heaven  will 
set  up,  all  will  in  the  most  exact  sense,  love  the  Lord  their 
God,  with  all  their  heart,  and  with  all  their  soul,  and  with  all 
their  strength,  and  with  all  their  understanding,  and  they  will 
love  each  other  as  themselves.  The  ransomed  of  all  nations, 
will  be  one  bright  sparkling  jewel,  reflecting  only,  and  always 
the  image  of  Christ.  Sin  will  be  banished  forever.  The  last 
tear  wiped  away  from  every  eye,  by  the  divine  hand.  The 
“tabernacle  of  God”  shall  be  with  men.  This  kingdom  will 
never  be  invaded  by  any  disturbing  principle,  nor  the  harmony 
of  its  citizens  interrupted.  Peace,  divine  and  eternal,  will 
breathe  her  balmy  influence  over  every  spirit.  The  voice  of 
contention  will  be  hushed.  There  will  be  “no  more  sea.” 
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Confusion  and  noise,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood,  shall  be 
no  more. 

3.  When  will  this  kingdom  be  set  up  9  It  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  when  the  last  of  the  governments,  represented  by  beasts 
and  horns,  in  this  chapter,  shall  have  passed  away  :  when  the 
very  last  of  them  (the  Anti-Christ),  is  slain*  and  his  body  de¬ 
stroyed  and  given  to  the  burning  flame,  v.  11.  The  gentile 
governments  must  all  be  swept  away,  as  the  chaff  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  threshing-floor,  and  no  place  be  found  for  them,  (Dan.  2  : 
35)  ere  the  glorious  things  spoken  of  Zion,  shall  all  be  ac¬ 
complished.  The  seventh,  or  last  trumpet  must  sound,  before 
the  great  voices  in  heaven  are  heard,  saying,  ‘-the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his 
Christ;  and  he  shall  reign  forever  and  ever,”  and  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which,  the  four  and  twenty  elders  fall  upon  their 
faces  and  worship  God,  “saying,  we  give  thee  thanks,  O  Lord 
God  Almighty,  which  art,  and  wast,  and  art  to  come;  because 
thou  hast  taken  to  thee  thy  great  power,  and  hast  reigned,” — • 
Rev*.  11.  At  this  era,  there  will  be  wailings  among  the  kind¬ 
reds  of  the  earth,  and  dismay  among  the  kings,  and  the  great 
men,  and  the  rich  men,  and  the  chief  captains,  and  the  mighty 
men,  and  every  bondman  and  every  freeman,  and  the  nations 
will  be  angry,  and  there  will  be  blood,  and  war  (just  preceding 
the  selling  up  of  this  kingdom),  such  as  there  was  none  since 
men  were  on  earth,  and  slaughter,  and  carnage,  altogether  un¬ 
paralleled  in  the  annals  of  time.  But  there  will  also  be  re- 
joicings,and  raptures,  and  transports  such  as  the  world  never 
witnessed,  and  gralulations,  and  songs  of  triumph,  such  as 
were  never  heard,  for  when  the  Lord  God  Almighty’s  wrath 
comes,  and  he  destroys  “them  which  destroy  the  earth,”  then 
also  will  be  the  time  for  giving  reward  to  his  seivants  the  pro¬ 
phets,  and  to  the  saints,  and  to  them  that  fear  his  name,  small 
and  great,  Rev.  11  :  18.  This  reward,  (the  occasion  of  joy  so 
great)  we  need  not  say,  will  be  worthy  of  the  giver,  rich,  full, 
bright  as  heaven,  and  enduring  as  eternity. 

For  the  sake  of  being  perspicuous,  we  must  again  state  in 
a  few  words,  what  has  already  been  written  in  preceding  notes, 
viz  :  that  the  church  existed  cotemporaneously,  with  all  the 
gentile  governments,  but  the  kingdom,  which  the  God  of  hea¬ 
ven  shall  set  up,  (Dan.  2:  44)  and  which  shall  never  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  will  succeed  them.  Except  the  last,  all  these  govern¬ 
ments  have  “their  dominion  taken  away,”  v.  12.  The  “little 
horn,”  or  Papal  power,  still  exists,  but  with  destruction  seem¬ 
ingly  not  very  remote.  Its  great,  but  brief  antichristian  de¬ 
velopment,  is  also  yet  future,  when  it  will  manifest  itself,  as 
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“him  whose  coming  is  after  the  working  of  satan,  with  all 
power,  and  signs  and  lying  wonders,  and  with  all  deceivable- 
ness  of  unrighteousness,  in  them  that  perish,  because  they  re* 
ceived  not  the  love  of  the  truth,  that  they  might  be  saved,5’ — 
2  Thes.  2  :  9,  10.  The  world’s  history,  illustrated  by  prophe¬ 
cy,  becomes  a  subject  of  exultation  in  our  day ,  for  all  those 
who  long,  and  sigh,  and  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  kingdom 
of  God.  So  great  a  part  of  “the  times  of  the  gentiles,”  hav¬ 
ing  elapsed,  when  we  ask  v:liat  of  the  night  ?  we  take  en¬ 
couragement  from  the  conviction,  that  the  noon  of  night  has 
long  since  passed.  Our  fathers  in  ages  remote,  sat  in  the 
midst  of  the  darkness,  we  their  children,  may  with  transport 
say,  the  morning  cometh. 

This  kingdom  will  be  set  up,  when  Christ  shall  have  de¬ 
scended  from  the  mediatorial  throne;  consequently,  when  the 
last  of  our  race,  that  is  to  be,  shall  have  been  born  into  the 
church,  or  added  to  the  number  of  those  who  shall  be  saved. 
W  hen  all  of  mankind  shall  have  existed,  that  God  originally 
purposed,  should  exist,  then,  (not  before''  will  be  the  kingdom. 
When  sin  shall  have  done  its  utmost  and  its  worst ;  when  vir¬ 
tue  shall  have  suffered  enough;  when  through  grace,  the  glo¬ 
rious  register  of  immortality,  contained  in  the  Lamb’s  book  of 
life,  shall  have  been  written  out  to  the  last  line,”  then  shall  be 
the  full  development,  the  perfection,  the  kingdom,  of  which 
the  church ,  in  all  ages,  and  under  all  dispensations,  contained 
the  rudiments ,  the  first  principles ,  the  germ. 

This  kingdom  will  be  set  up,  when  “one  like  the  son  of 
man”  (v.  13)  shall  come  with  the  clouds  of  heaven.  The 
reference  here  is,  unquestionably,  to  our  Lord  and  Savior  Je¬ 
sus  Christ.  Equally  certain  is  it,  that  the  allusion  is  to  his 
second  advent,  and  not  to  the  first.  The  manner  of  his  com¬ 
ing,  unmistakeably  designates  which  coming  is  intended.  The 
first  (though  not  without  its  wonderful  and  glorious  concomi¬ 
tants,  such  as  were  vouchsafed  at  the  birth  of  no  mere  human 
being;  the  announcing  angel,  the  heavenly  host,  the  guiding 
star,  the  worshiping  magi,)  was  without  external  pomp  or  cir¬ 
cumstance.  The  second,  is  to  be  with  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
Acts  1;  Rev.  1:  7.  x4t  the  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  he  will  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  at  his  ap¬ 
pearing  and  judgment,  will  be  his  kingdom,— 2  Tim.  4:  1. 
“And  there  was  given  unto  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a 
kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations  and  languages,  should  serve 
him  :  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  which  shall 
not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that  which  shall  not  be  de¬ 
stroyed,”  v.  14.  This  the  prophet  saw,  in  the  night  visions. 
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and  this  is  abundantly  promised  elsewhere,  in  the  sacred  vol¬ 
ume,  viz  :  that  Christ  shall  receive  a  kingdom: — 2  Sam.  7  : 
16 ;  Ezek.  21 :  25,  26,  27 ;  Acts  2  :  30  ;  Luke  3  :  23. 

God  promised  that  the  house  or  kingdom  and  throne  of  Da¬ 
vid,  should  be  established  forever.  Nothing  could  be  more 
explicit.  “And  thy  throne  and  thy  kingdom  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  forever,”  2  Sam.  7:  16.  Butin  the  progress  of  time, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  defection  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Jerobo¬ 
am,  the  lineal  descendants  of  David,  ceased  to  occupy  the 
throne  of  Judah,  and  to  reign  in  Jerusalem,  or  indeed,  any 
where  else.  In  Zedekiah  this  termination  of  David’s  dynas¬ 
ty  took  place,  who  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  was  car¬ 
ried  into  captivity,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  took  Jerusalem,  and 
destroyed  both  city  and  temple.  In  reference  to  this  last 
reigning  prince  of  David’s  line,  the  Lord  God  spake  thus,  by 
the  mouth  of  his  prophet:  “And  thou,  profane  wicked  prince 
of  Israel,  whose  day  is  come,  when  iniquity  shall  have  an  end, 
thus  saith  the  Lord  God  ;  remove  the  diadem,  and  take  off  the 
crown:  This  shall  not  be  the  same:  exalt  him  that  is  low , 
and  abase  him  that  is  high.  I  will  overturn,  overturn,  over¬ 
turn  it:  and  it  shall  be  no  more ,  until  he  come  whose  right  it 
is;  and  I  will  give  it  him,"  Ezek.  21 :  25,  26,  27.  Now  who 
has  a  right  to  the  crown,  and  to  whom  shall  it  be  given  ?  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  omnipotent,  the  just  and  righteous  God,  has  it 
in  his  own  hands,  and  at  his  disposal,  the  crown  will  not  be 
given  to  any  without  the  proper  title,  but  this  no  one  can  have, 
except  he  be  of  David’s  house.  “The  Lord  hath  sworn  in 
truth  unto  David,  lie  will  not  turn  from  it,  of  the  fruit  of  thy 
body  will  I  set  upon  thy  throne,”  Psalm  132  :  11.  The  apos¬ 
tle  Peter,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  preaching  to  the  congrega¬ 
ted  multitude,  applied  this  scripture  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  he 
could  not  have  erred,  or  been  mistaken,  inasmuch  as  he  spake 
under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Speaking  of  David, 
he  said,  “Therefore  being  a  prophet,  and  knowing  that  God 
had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  fruit  of  his  loins, 
according  to  the  flesh,  he  would  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his 
throne,”  Acts  2:  30.  Christ  then,  who  according  to  the  flesh 
is  the  son  of  David,  unquestionably  is  he  who  has  the  right  to 
the  crown,  to  the  throne  and  to  the  kingdom,  which  David’s 
descendants  forfeited  and  lost,  by  reason  of  their  iniquities, and 
to  him,  and  not  to  another ,  shall  the  throne  be  given.  In  him, 
David’s  throne  and  kingdom  shall  be  established  forever.  “He 
shall  be  great,”  said  the  angel  to  Mary,  “he  shall  be  great, and 
shall  be  called  the  son  of  the  Highest:  and  the  Lord  God 
shall  sivc  unto  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David ;  and  he 
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shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  forever ;  and  of  his  king¬ 
dom  there  shall  be  no  end,”  Luke  1  :  32,  33.  All  believers,  I 
apprehend,  admit  this,  but  confounding  the  church  with  the 
kingdom,  maintain  that  its  fulfilment  dates  from  the  first  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  from  the  establishment  of  the 
church  on  earth.  But  where  is  this  written?  To  the  law 
and  to  the  testimony.  If  our  faith  and  opinions  be  not  found¬ 
ed  on  the  word  of  God,  they  are  worth  just  nothing;  they  are 
wood,  hay  and  stubble,  whose  destiny  it  is  to  be  burned.  I 
assert  then,  (and  from  the  inspired  record  it  may,  I  imagine, 
not  be  successfully  contradicted)  that  Christ  did  not  set  up  his 
kingdom  before  his  first  advent.  That  he  was  God  from  the 
beginning,  and  so  the  first  cause,  the  creator,  the  ruler,  the 
king  over  all  creatures  and  all  worlds ,  that  is  quite  another 
question,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  subject  under  considera¬ 
tion.  But  to  proceed,  Christ  did  not  set  up  his  kingdom  when 
he  commenced  his  ministry.  He  proclaimed  it  as  near  at 
hand,  but  not  as  established.  He  did  not  set  it  up  at  anytime 
during  his  indefatigable  and  glorious  ministry,  or  previous  to 
his  passion.  His  disciples,  in  common  with  their  countrymen 
and  nation,  were  full  of  the  notion  of  a  temporal  kingdom, 
under  the  Messiah,  but  he  gave  no  countenance  to  it.  The 
men  who  had  witnessed  the  astonishing  miracle  of  feeding 
live  thousand,  with  a  few  loaves,  &c.,  were  ready  to  take  him 
by  force,  and  make  him  king,  but  he  escaped  from  them  and 
departed  into  a  mountain  alone,  John  6.  And  finally,  he  did 
not  set  up  this  kingdom,  after  his  resurrection.  His  disciples 
pointedly  asked  him  the  question,  “saying,  Lord  wilt  thou  at 
this  time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel,”  Acts  1:  6.  But 
he  gratified  not  their  curiosity,  but  answered  them,  “it  is  not 
for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the  seasons  which  the  father  hath 
put  in  his  own  power,”  Acts  1 :  7.  Two  things  are  worthy  of 
note  in  this  answer,  in  this  connection.  1st.  The  Savior  did 
not  say  that  there  was  no  kingdom  at  all  to  be  established,  and 
which  is  to  be  given  to  Israel,  which  I  apprehend  he  would 
now  have  done,  if  the  idea  had  been  a  baseless  Hebrew  no¬ 
tion  ;  a  mere  Jewish  figment.  He,  in  his  answer  to  his  disci¬ 
ples,  left  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  stand  as  a  great  truth ,  and 
that  it  is  to  be  given  to  Israel,  though  not  to  Israel  in  thesense 
the  disciples  may  have  understood  and  used  the  term.  2d.  If 
the  time  had  then  been  for  the  setting  up,  or  establishment  of 
this  kingdom,  we  can  imagine  no  sufficient  reason,  why  he 
should  not  have  told  them  plainly  ;  the  evasiveness  of  his  an¬ 
swer  is,  under  the  circumstances,  a  proof  of  its  non-establish¬ 
ment  then ,  or  at  that  time.  But  beyond  all  this,  he  soon  after 
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departed  ;  left  his  disciples,  as  respected  his  visible  bodily  pre¬ 
sence,  and  went  away  to  come  again,  and  at  his  second  com¬ 
ing,  will  the  vision  in  v.  14  be  fulfilled,  and  all  similar  prophe¬ 
cies  have  their  accomplishment.  The  final  judgment  will  not 
be  before  the  second  coming  of  our  Lord.  He  will  then  judge 
the  quick  and  the  dead  ;  dispose  of  both  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked.  At  his  command,  heaven  will  open  to  his  saints  in. 
that  day,  and  the  doors  of  hell  close  on  its  odious,  guilty  and 
miserable  inhabitants  forever.  But  as  the  final  judgment  will 
not  be  before  the  advent  of  the  Judge,  so  this  kingdom,  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  will  not  be  before  the  judgment.  In 
a  word,  the  appearing  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  th c  judgment, 
and  the  kingdom  will  be  together. — 2  Tim.  4:  1. 

4.  The  locality  of  the  kingdom  refei'red  to  in  v.  14,  22, 
and  27.  As  may  already  be  sufficiently  manifest,  from  these 
notes,  this  kingdom,  and  the  heaven  of  the  ransomed  of  the 
human  family,  are  one  and  the  same,  and  the  millenium  be¬ 
longs  to  it,  is  a  part  of  it,  viz:  the  first  one  thousand  years  of 
this  eternal  state.  After  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  during 
which,  they  who  had  part  in  the  first  resurrection,  shall  have 
reigned  with  Christ,  the  “rest  of  the  dead”  shall  live  again,  i. 
e.  they  who  are  not  “blessed  and  holy,”  shall  have  their  resur¬ 
rection,  and  then  satan  shall  be  loosed, and  go  out  as  aforetime, 
to  deceive  them.  But  going  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  earth, 
compassing  the  camp  of  the  saints,  and  the  beloved  city,  the 
result  will  be,  that  fire  shall  come  down  from  God  out  of  hea¬ 
ven  and  devour  them,  and  the  devil  who  deceived  them,  will 
be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone,  where  the  beast  and 
the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day  and  night 
forever,  Rev.  20.  After  this  digression,  or  recapitulation,  we 
proceed  with  the  subject  immediately  under  consideration,  viz  : 
where  shall  this  kingdom  be  established  9  I  might  ask,  where 
were  the  preceding 9  The  prophet  having  given  no  intima¬ 
tion,  not  even  the  remotest,  of  its  transfer  to  another  globe,  or 
to  another  world,  we  are  unavoidably  left  to  the  inference  that 

it  will  be  established  on  earth.  If  we  said  that  the  saint’s  rest 

»  7 

the  Christian’s  heaven,  the  future  and  eternal  home  of  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High,  was  in  the  sun,  the  moon,  or  on  some  one 
or  more  of  the  stars,  a  few  weak  visionaries  might  be  delighted. 
If  we  taught  that  it  is  somewhere  beyond  the  stars,  where  the 
redeemed,  arrayed  in  their  white,  blood- washed  robes,  shall 
wear  their  bright  crowns;  where  the  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  of  the  Lord’s  ransomed  say,  “blessing  and  honor, 
and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne 
and  unto  the  Lamb  forever  and  ever:”  the  more  uncertain  the 
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locality  of  the  inheritance  reserved  for  the  saints,  the  more  or¬ 
thodox,  and  edifying  even,  should  we  perhaps  appear  unto 
many.  This  is  melancholy.  Alas  that  it  should  be  so!  If, 
however,  I  should  assert  that  this  kingdom,  identifying  it  with 
the  heavenly  state,  was  to  be  where  all  the  preceding  were, 
viz  :  on  earth,  many,  if  they  gave  ear  at  all,  would  only  hear 
like  the  Athenian  philosophers  heard  Paul,  that  they  might 
know  what  this  babbler  said.  But  why  should  not  this  earth 
be  the  seat  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  spoken  of  in  this  pro¬ 
phecy?  Why  should  not  earth  be  the  place  of  our  future 
heaven?  True,  the  knowledge  of  the  place  where  heaven  is, 
is  not  essential  to  salvation.  So  we  only  have  the  requisite 
moral  fitness,  he  who  purchased  heaven  for  us,  will  unerringly 
and  safely  lead  us  thither.  So  we  are  only  found  clothed 
upon  with  the  righteousness  which  is  of  faith  in  the  Son  of 
God,  then  shall  we  surely  stand  before  the  throne,  and  be 
numbered  with  those  in  whose  midst  Jesus  is,  who  shall  feed 
them,  and  lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters.  Having 
done  his  commandments,  we  shall  be  blessed  indeed,  shall 
have  a  right  to  the  tree  of  life,  and  shall  without  fail  enter  in 
through  the  gate  into  the  city.  But  surely  we  may  ask,  is 
the  locality  of  heaven  a  subject  of  revelation  9  If  it  is,  it 
cannot  be  good,  it  cannot  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  soul  to 
be  without  knowledge  in  this  respect,  as  little  as  in  reference 
to  anything  else  that  is  revealed.  But  why  should  not  earth 
be  the  locality  of  our  future  heaven  ?  Where  would  Chris¬ 
tians,  the  Lord’s  ransomed,  be  so  much  at  home  as  on  eatth  ? 
Whal  planet,  or  world  has  the  great  Creator  honored  more,  or 
so  much  as  this?  What  spot  in  the  universe,  have  the  hea¬ 
venly  hosts  regarded  with  interest  so  intense?  Did  such  mys¬ 
teries  and  wonders  as  cluster  around  man’s  redemption,  and  as 
were  witnessed  on  earth,  transpire  on  any  of  the  ten  thousand 
bright  worlds,  which  revolve  around  Jehovah’s  bright  throne? 
I  speak  to  Christians.  Let  us  beware  of  contemning,  or  of  es- 
'  teeming  as  insignificant,  that  which  God  has  magnified.  Little 
as  our  earth  is;  let  me  quote  from  another,  “our  earth  already 
stands  alone  in  the  universe,  and  will  stand  forth  in  the  annals 
of  eternity  illustrious  for  its  fact  without  a  parallel.  It  is  the 
world  on  which  the  mystery  of  redemption  was  transacted.  It 
is  the  world  into  which  Christ  came,”  assumed  our  nature, 
taught  us  the  way  of  life,  died  for  our  sins,  arose  again  for  our 
justification,  and  to  which  he  will  come  again,  to  judge  the 
quick  and  the  dead.  “This  is  the  event  which  over  all  our 
small  planet  sheds  a  solemn  interest,  and  draws  toward  it  the 
wondering  gaze  of  other  worlds.  And  just  as  in  traversing 
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the  deep,  when  there  rises  into  view  some  spot  of  awful  inter¬ 
est  or  affecting  memory,  you  slack  the  sail,  and  passengers 
strain  the  eye,  and  look  on  in  silent  reverence;  so  in  their  jour¬ 
neys  through  immensity,  the  flight  of  the  highest  intelligen¬ 
ces  falters  into  wonder  and  delay  as  they  near  this  little  globe. 
There  is  something  in  it  which  makes  them  feel  like  Moses  at 
Horeb,  Met  me  draw  near  and  see  this  great  sight;”  a  marvel 
and  mystery  here  which  angels  desire  to  look  into.  It  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  world,  but  it  is  the  world  where  God  was  manifest  in  flesh. 
And  though  there  may  be  spots  round  which  the  interest  gath¬ 
ers  in  most  touching  intensity  :  though  it  may  be  possible  to 
visit  the  very  land  whose  acres  were  trod  by  “those  blessed 
feet  which  our  offences  nailed  to  the  accursed  tree;”  though 
you  might  like  to  look  on  David’s  town,  where  the  advent  look 
place,  and  on  the  hills  of  Galilee,  where  his  sermons  were 
preached,  and  on  the  limpid  Gennesareth,  which  once  kissed 
his  buoyant  sandals,  and  on  the  Jerusalem  which  he  loved  and 
pitied,  and  where  he  died,  and  that  Olivet  from  whose  gentle 
slope  the  Prince  of  Peace  ascended,  I  own  that  with  me  it  is 
not  so  much  Jerusalem  or  Palestine  as  earth,  earth  herself. 
Since  it  received  the  visit  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  eye  of  the 
universe  the  entire  globe  is  a  holy  land,  and  such  let  it  ever 
be  to  me. 

Without  maintaining,  or  at  all  supposing,  that  the  ransomed 
will  be  absolutely  restricted  to  one  particular  place,  and  may 
not  visit  other  regions  and  other  worlds,  by  divine  direction  or 
permission  ;  I  proceed  to  the  biblical  argument,  and  assert  that 
the  kingdom  which  shall  be  given  to  him  who  shall  come  with 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  (v.  13,  14)  and  which  the  saints  shall 
possess  forever,  will  he  on  earth.  This  is  proven  by  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  Savior,  in  his  sermon  on  the  mount:  “blessed 
are  the  meekf  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth,” — Matt.  5:  5. 
The  promise  is  broad,  direct,  positive,  full  and  unmistakable. 
It  is  without  qualification  or  limit,  as  respects  the  persons  to 
whom  it  is  given.  The  thing  promised  is  specific.  It  is  the 
inheriting  of  the  earth,  and  an  inheriting  which  has  not  yet 
been,  and  is  not  now,  but  which  shall  be.  Hitherto,  the  do¬ 
minion  of  earth  has  belonged,  or  rather  has  been  usurped  by 
others.  Moreover,  this  promise  not  only  has  not  been  fulfilled, 
but  its  fulfilment,  or  verification  is  impossible  in  the  present 
state;  in  time;  for  if  the  meek  should,  from  this  hour,  attain 
to  that  to  which  they  never  as  yet  attained,  viz  :  the  ascenden¬ 
cy  on  earth,  how  with  the  generations  who  sleep  in  the  grave, 
and  who  have  as  valid  a  title  to  the  promised  inheritance,  as 
the  present,  or  any  succeeding  generation.  Not  unnecessarily 
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to  multiply  words,  this  promise,  like  every  other  that  is  divine, 
must  be  fulfilled,  but  it  only  can  find  its  verification  in  anoth¬ 
er  state;  in  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  Again,  that  this  king¬ 
dom  (the  saint’s  present  hope,  and  future  and  eternal  rest,) 
will  be  on  earth ,  is  clear  from  the  prayer  which  our  Lord  him¬ 
self  taught  his  disciples :  “Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be 
done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,”  Matt.  6:  10.  Whatever 
the  Savior  taught,  or  directed  his  disciples  to  pray  for,  must'ot 
attainable.  But  the  will  of  God  never  was  done  on  earth  by 
man,  since  the  apostacy,  as  it  is  done  in  heaven,  and  manifest¬ 
ly  will  not  be,  as  long  as  the  wicked  continue,  or  as  long  as 
the  tares  grow  among  the  wheat,  which  we  know  will  be  until 
the  harvest,  or  end  of  the  world.  As  this  consummation,  so 
devoutly  to  be  wished  and  prayed  for,  must  be  realized,  but 
never  was,  and  under  existing  circumstances  cannot  be,  we 
must  look  forward  to  its  realization  then,  when  all  the  tares 
(the  wicked)  shall  have  been  gathered,  and  cast  into  the  un¬ 
quenchable  fire ;  when  the  kingdom  is  given  to  the  saints  of 
the  Most  High,  and  ail  dominions  serve  and  obey  him,  (v.  27) 
then,  and  not  before,  will  this  prayer  be  fully  answered.  But 
then  God’s  will  shall  indeed  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  done  in 
heaven.  Once  more,  that  this  kingdom  will  he  on  earth,  is 
unanswerably  demonstrated,  from  the  welcome  which  Christ 
will  give  to  his  people,  the  righteous,  the  multitude  of  the  first 
born;  to  all  his  saints,  in  the  great  day.  “Then  shall  the  king 
say  unto  them  on  his  right  hand,  come,  ye  blessed  of  my  fath¬ 
er,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world.” — Matt.  25:  34.  God  not  only  created  man  at 
first,  but  created  him  on  earth,  and  gave  him  dominion  over 
all  the  earth. — Gen.  1:  24.  Now  this ,  viz:  the  earth,  is  the 
only  kingdom  God  ever  prepared  for  man  “from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world.”  Put  this  he  did  prepare,  and  this  king¬ 
dom  he  actually  gave  to  him,  but  his  dominion  man  forfeited 
by  the  apostacy  of  the  first  Adam.  To  this  kingdom,  and  to 
no  other,  all  those  who  are  recovered  by  the  mediation  of  the 
second  Adam,  (Christ)  will  be  restored  and  welcomed,  in  the 
resurrection  and  final  judgment. 

That  this  kingdom  wilf  be  on  earth,  is  further  manifest  from 
the  hope  which  the  ransomed  expressed  in  the  new  song, 
which  John  heard  them  sing,  whilst  prostrate  before  the  Lamb. 
“Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals 
thereof:  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by 
thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue  and  people,  and 
nation  ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests  : 
Vol.  VI.  No.  22.  27 
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anti  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth.” — Rev.  5:  9,  10.  They  did 
not  reign  while  in  the  flesh.  Many  of  them  had  been  poor, 
despised,  hated  and  persecuted.  They  did  not  reign  as  dis¬ 
embodied  spirits.  They  said,  “we  shall  reign.”  They  ex¬ 
pected  this  as  a  future  consummation.  If  they  reigned,  nei¬ 
ther  in  the  body,  nor  out  of  the  body,  their  reign  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  be  in  the  resurrection,  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
the  locality  is  specified,  viz  :  “on  earth.”  The  land  of  so¬ 
journ,  exile  almost,  of  the  saved,  will  be  their  future  and  eter¬ 
nal  home  ;  the  scene  of  their  sufferings  and  tribulations,  the 
house  of  their  rejoicing  ;  the  arena  of  their  combat,  and  through 
grace,  of  victory,  the  temple  of  their  triumph. 

Before  the  earth  however,  can  be  fitted  for  the  everlasting 
kingdom,  it  must  pass  through  the  fires  of  the  judgment  day. 
God  promised  a  new  creation  ;  “For  behold,  I  create  new 
heavens  and  a  new  earth:  and  the  former  shall  not  be  remem¬ 
bered,  nor  come  into  mind.” — Isaiah  65:  IT.  The  apostle 
Peter  admonishing  Christians  to  holy  diligence,  in  view  of  the 
dissolution  by  fire  of  the  present  state,  or  order  of  things,  en¬ 
couraged  and  comforted  them  at  the  same  time,  with  the  hope 
based  on  God’s  promise ,  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  dwelleth  righteousness. —  2  Pet.  3  :  13.  What  God 
promised  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet,  that  which  Peter  look¬ 
ed  for,  according  to  this  promise,  the  apostle  John  in  prophetic 
vision  saw  :  “And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  :  for 
the  first  heaven  and  the  first  earth  were  passed  away.” — Rev. 
21  :  1.  But  this  promise,  this  hope,  this  vision,  if  they  teach 
us  anything,  it  is  the  interesting  fact,  that  the  future  residence 
of  the  redeemed  is  earth  ;  earth,  now  “so  wicked  and  sin- 
tainted,  that  it  must  pass  through  the  fire,  withal  so  consecra- ' 
ted  and  so  dear  to  heaven,  that  it  must  not  be  destroyed  ;  but  a 
new  earth  with  righteousness  dwelling  in  it, shall  perpetuate  to 
distant  ages  its  own  amazing  story.”  Finally,  Canaan,  the 
promised  land,  was,' as  every  biblical  student  knows,  a  type  of 
heaven;  of  the  rest  which  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God. 
It  was  promised  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed:  “And  I  will 
give  unto  thee,  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee,  the  land  wherein 
thou  art  a  stranger,  all  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  an  everlasting 
possession.” — Gen.  17  :  8.  “Now  to  Abraham  .and  his  seed 
were  the  promises  made.” — Gal.  3:  16.  Who  Abraham  was 
we  know,  and  who  was  mainly  intended  by  his  seed  we  know 
also.  Hear  the  apostle:  “He  saith  not,  and  to  seeds,  as  of 
many,  but  as  of  one,  and  to  thy  seed,  which  is  Christ.” — Gal. 
3  :  16.  The  promise  then,  we  repeat  it,  was  made  to  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  to  his  seed,  i,  e.  to  Christ.  But  Abraham  never 
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owned  a  foot  of  the  land,  save  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  which 
he  purchased  from  Ephron  the  Hittite  as  a  place  for  burial. — 
Gen.  23.  Jesus  was  so  poor  when  traversing  its  hills  and 
valleys,  prosecuting  the  great  object  of  his  mission,  that  he  had 
not  where  to  lay  his  head. — Matt.  8  :  20.  They  must  yet  in¬ 
herit,  not  elsewhere  but  here ,  to  verify  the  promise  ;  Abraham 
in  the  resurrection,  Jesus  at  the  sounding  of  the  trumpet  of  the 
seventh  angel. — Rev.  11:15.  The  seventh  trumpet  is  the 
last,  and  at  the  last  trump,  shall  be  the  glorious  resurrection  of 
the  sainted  dead,  and  the  sudden  change  of  the  then  living 
Christians. — 1  Cor.  15  :  51.  Then  (at  the  sounding  of  the  sev¬ 
enth  and  last  trumpet)  and  not  before ,  shall  great  voices  be 
heard  in  heaven,  “saying,  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  be¬ 
come  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  Christ;  and  he 
shall  reign  forever  and  ever.” — Rev.  11  :  15. 


ARTICLE  1Y. 

FAITH  AND  UTILITARIANISM. 

u  No  man  liveth  to  himself.”  Yet  for  whom  and  how  he 
lives,  few  understand.  Among  the  mysteries  of  our  mysterious 
life,  not  the  least  is  this,  viz :  that  we  seem  to  know  and  think 
we  know  when  we  do  not.  The  progress  of  science  shows 
how  little  we  know.  Once  the  elements  were  reduced  to  four, 
now  they  have  multiplied  toalmostone  hundred.  Who  knows 
what  an  element  is,  or  an  ultimate  fact,  if  by  this  expression 
be  meant  anything  more  than  the  extent  of  our  present  know¬ 
ledge.  Our  senses  furnish  us  with  information  concerning 
sensible  objects  around  us,  yet  the  information  which  they  im¬ 
part  is  very  limited,  a  few7  only  of  the  properties  of  material 
bodies;  of  the  substance  of  the  bodies,  or  their  essence,  we 
know7  nothing.  Telescopic  and  microscopic  glasses  reveal  to 
us  a  few7  more  of  the  attributes  of  matter,  and  this,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  constitutes  the  limit  of  our  knowledge.  Within  the 
boundaries  thus  marked  out,  there  is  a  wide  wTorld  of  know- 
ledge,  small  indeed,  and  insignificant,  compared  with  what  is 
beyond.  Yet  of  this  small  world  how  little  is  known.  Of  the 
properties  of  bodies  w7e  are  made  acquainted  with  but  one  or 
tw7o  aspects.  How  many  more  there  are  to  other  beings,  with 
other  senses,  and  other  modes  of  perception,  we  cannot  even 
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conjecture.  The  insect,  which  is  crushed  beneath  our  feet, 
beholds  wonders  which  our  imperfect  vision  can  never  reach. 
The  butterfly  sports  before  his  fellows,  with  a  plumage  of  won¬ 
drous  length  and  richness  of  coloring,  whilst  our  unassisted 
eyes  can  see  nothing  but  an  anatomy  of  a  wing  covered  with 
colored  dust.  Much  less  do  we  know  of  the  constitution,  the 
attributes  and  actions  of  the  human  soul.  Here  the  aid  of  the 
most  powerful  glasses  fails.  Instinct  opens  a  little  vista,  to 
the  limits  of  which  our  mental  vision  conducts  us.  Reason 
conducts  us  one  step  farther  in  our  inquiries,  and  then  we  are 
thrown  upon  the  experience  of  mankind,  and  the  communi¬ 
cations  which  are  made  from  one  to  the  other.  More  profound¬ 
ly  ignorant  are  we  of  the  ultimate  consequences  of  thought 
and  action  upon  the  world.  The  wily  politician  is  caught  in 
the  meshes  of  the  web  which  he  is  weaving.  The  well  pre¬ 
pared  discourse,  of  the  excellency  and  success  of  which  the 
eloquent  and  learned  divine  entertains  no  doubt,  falls  power¬ 
less  upon  the  ear  of  the  audience,  whilst  the  undigested  and 
unarranged  remarks  of  the  desponding  and  almost  heart-brok¬ 
en  minister  of  the  gospel,  come  into  the  soul  like  oil  upon  the 
troubled  waters,  and  the  gentle  rain  upon  the  parched  earth. 
The  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  wise  men,  meet  in  council, 
and  digest  and  arrange  their  plans,  and  carry  them  into  execu¬ 
tion.  Fleets  and  armies  are  assembled  and  precipitated  upon 
each  other,  and  death  and  destruction  hold  a  carnival  upon 
poor  human  nature.  Are  man’s  purposes  accomplished,  or 
God’s,  or  both?  “He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh. 
He  maketh  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him,  and  restrained  , 
the  remainder  of  wrath.” 

We  return  then  to  our  position,  viz  :  we  seem  to  know,  and 
we  think  we  know,  when  we  do  not.  Apparent  good  at  hand, 
we  secure.  We  think  it  is  good,  and  yet  it  may  be  a  serious 
evil.  We  trust  to  our  imperfect  knowledge,  we  become  vain  ; 
assurance  supplants  modesty,  and  apparent  success  produces 
boldness,  and  thus  are  we  driven  forward  in  this  world.  May 
not,  however,  apparent  evil  be  real  good,  and  may  not  present 
suffering  be  both  the  preparation  and  the  security  of  future 
enjoyment?  Who  can  tell  ?  The  selfishness  of  man  leads 
him  to  seek  the  present  good,  whilst  the  want  of  reflection  and 
ignorance  exclude  the  suspicion  of  future  evils.  Folly  is  con¬ 
fident,  wisdom  considers.  Sense  looks  to  present  enjoyment, 
faith,  soariug  on  lofty  pinions,  and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  her 
vision,  looks  to  the  future.  We  propose  to  contemplate  the 
attributes  of  these  two  forces,  utility  and  faith. 
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The  age  in  which  we  live  is  called  utilitarian.  Yet  it  is  no 
more  so  than  any  which  has  preceded  it.  We  will  not  under¬ 
value  our  age  or  our  cotemporaries.  They  are  worthy  of  all 
praise.  Whilst  we  would  not  employ  a  single  drop  of  ink  to 
tarnish  the  glory  of  antiquity,  we  regard  our  age  as  a  giant, 
moving  forward  with  astonishing  rapidity,  in  the  fulfilment  of 
the  purposes  of  God,  and  the  men  of  the  age  genuine  sons  of 
Issachar,  both  capable  of  bearing  burdens,  and  wise  to  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times.  Every  age,  and  mankind  generally, 
are  largely  utilitarian. 

Utility,  we  have  said,  seeks  the  present  good.  Its  praises  are 
sung  by  all  classes  and  conditions  of  men.  It  constitutes  the 
moving  spring  to  the  great  mass  of  the  machinery  of  society. 
It  nerves  the  arm  of  the  farmer  and  mechanic,  and  makes 
them  strong  to  endure  the  labors  of  the  day.  It  fills  the  heart 
of  the  merchant  and  mariner  with  courage  to  dare  the  dangeis 
of  the  deep,  and  to  expose  themselves  to  the  inhospitable  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  tropics  and  the  poles.  It  enters  into  the  sacred 
desk,  the  halls  of  legislation,  the  school,  the  family  circle,  and 
everywhere  asks  the  same  question,  “who  will  show  us  any 
good?”  The  child  asks,  “what’s  the  use?”  Th  e  school- boy 
has  learned  in  classic  phrase  to  say  Ucui  bono'F  The  man  of 
business  inquires,  with  the  hungry  look  of  gain,  “will  it  pay?” 
whilst  the  worldly-minded  religionists,  with  heaven-daring  im¬ 
piety  exclaim,  “what  profit  is  it  that  we  have  kept  his  ordi¬ 
nance,  and  have  walked  mournfully  before  the  Lord  of  hosts?” 

We  must  not  be  understood  as  condemning  this  spirit  un¬ 
heard,  or  writing  hard  things  against  it,  whilst  we  refuse  to  re¬ 
cord  its  wonderful  achievements.  We  cannot  deny  that  its 
force  has  been,  and  is  yet,  almost  miraculous.  Railroads, 
steamboats,  the  application  of  science  to  the  useful  arts  in  the 
invention  of  machinery,  in  the  various  departments  of  indus¬ 
try,  and  the  yet  more  wonderful  application  of  electricity  as  a 
medium  of  communication  between  distant  parts  of  the  earth, 
all  are  the  product  of  that  utility  whose  praises  we  are  now 
considering.  These  simplify  labor,  and  substitute  the  produc¬ 
tive  labor  of  natural  agents  for  bone  and  sinew  and  muscle. 
Their  advantages,  in  a  temporal  aspect,  cannot  be  easily  over¬ 
rated.  The  distant  parts  of  the  earth,  with  the  products  of 
their  industry  and  skill,  are  brought  together.  Trade  is  won¬ 
derfully  stimulated,  wealth  abounds,  whilst  the  luxuries  of 
every  climate,  and  the  skill  of  the  most  delicate  machinery, 
are  called  into  requisition,  to  please  the  fancy,  and  to  gratify 
the  palate.  With  all  this,  the  comforts  of  life  abound.  The 
poor  man  lives  better  and  lives  longer.  His  table  is  covered 
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with  nourishing  food,  where  once  a  single  dish  hardly  sup¬ 
plied  his  necessities,  and  he  clothes  himself  with  broadcloth, 
where  once  his  scanty  means  furnished  him  with  only  the 
coarsest  material.  Indeed  the  facilities  for  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  are  so  much  multiplied,  that  it  seems  needful  for  the 
poor  man,  with  ordinary  abilities,  only  to  throw  himself  into 
the  current  of  events,  and  it  will  not  fail  to  bear  him  on  to 
prosperity.  The  wheel  of  fortune  is  constantly  turning,  and 
bringing  up  prizes  for  those  who  worship  at  her  shrine.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  what  might  be  called  the  ordinary  and  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  of  these  powerful  natural  agents,  the  impulse  which 
is  given  to  mind  may  be  regarded  as  far  more  important.  The 
idea  of  a  railroad  on  which  passengers  are  carried  with  loco¬ 
motive  energy,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  is  certainly  a 
large  one,  and  capable  of  great  expansion.  When  the  mind 
has  once  fully  received  it,  and  felt  its  power,  it  cannot  fail  to 
enlarge  and  exalt  it.  The  mind  thus  influenced,  will  scorn  to 
travel  at  the  dull,  prosy  rate  of  our  forefathers,  who,  in  their 
simplicity,  knew  no  greater  speed  than  that  of  post  coaches. 
Much  more  is  the  mind  enlarged  by  the  conception  of  tele¬ 
graphic  communication.  Thought  is  wonderful  and  mysteri¬ 
ous.  The  communication  of  thought  by  means  of  language, 
is  more  so.  A  Tew  sounds,  modified  by  the  palate,  teeth, 
tongue  and  lips,  fill  the  soul  with  sadness,  or  excite  it  to  exta- 
tic  joy.  This  is  effected  when  we  are  near  each  other,  and  the 
countenance  and  gesture  give  additional  value  to  tha(t  which  is 
uttered.  But  to  converse  with  a  friend  hundreds  of  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  making  a  few  dots  and  dashes  intelligible,  and  commu¬ 
nicating  thought  with  a  rapidity  which  outstrips  time  himself, 
and  the  sun  in  his  blazing  chariot,  the  conception  is  almost 
overpowering!  Whither  will  the  spirit  of  the  age  lead  us? 

What  we  desire  to  say  is,  that  these  products  of  the  utilita¬ 
rian  spirit,  wonderful  in  their  practical  application,  will  stimu¬ 
late  the  mind  in  the  same  direction,  bringing  science  from  her 
lofty  throne,  far  removed  from  the  sordid  interests  of  the  day, 
and  making  her  tributary  to  the  lowest  purposes  of  our  depra¬ 
ved  human  nature.  Science  is  called  heaven-born,  because 
she  is  conversant  only  with  the  laws  which  govern  matter  and 
mind,  in  their  various  and  multipled  relations.  She  stoops 
not  from  her  lofty  height,  to  mingle  with  the  profit  and  loss, 
the  higgling  and  chaffering  for  dollars  and  cents,  which  belong 
to  the  every  day  business  of  life.  Satisfied  with  having  deter¬ 
mined  the  laws  which  control  the  worlds,  either  in  their  mass¬ 
es,  or  parts,  or  particles,  she  retires  to  the  pure  empyrean,  the 
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place  of  her  birth,  seeking  to  soar  yet  higher  and  be  assimila¬ 
ted  yet  more  nearly  to  the  image  of  her  great  creator. 

Utilitarianism,  with  eyes  full  of  greed,  seizes  the  laws,  and 
converts  them  to  her  own  purposes.  Under  the  mask  of  kind¬ 
ness,  she  approaches  all  classes  of  society,  and  promises  them 
blessings  in  profusion.  To  the  capitalist  she  offers  investments 
in  machinery,  and  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts,  more 
productive  and  certain  in  theif  returns  than  any  he  has  yet  re¬ 
alized  :  whilst  to  the  operatives  in  the  several  departments  of 
labor,  she  promises  increased  wages  and  comparative  exemp¬ 
tion  from  toil,  and  she  fulfils  her  promises.  Whatever  charge 
may  be  preferred  against  this  spirit,  it  cannot  be  said  to  deceive 
because  all  its  promises  are  based  upon  experiment,  and  there¬ 
fore,  all  can  be  reduced  to  the  test  from  which  they  derived 
their  existence. 

It  must  be  conceded  to  utilitarianism  also,  that  our  home 
comforts  are  the  products  of  her  skill.  She  builds,  and  arran¬ 
ges,  and  warms,  and  lights  our  houses,  multiplies  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  the  table,  weaves  our  carpets,  and  spreads  our  couch¬ 
es,  so  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  and  England’s  Elizabeth 
in  all  her  majesty ;  were  far  behind  our  ordinary  artisans  in  the 
comforts  of  life.  ’Tis  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  poor 
man  should  call  her  his  friend,  and  that  the  rich  man  should 
give  her  a  seat  at  his  table.  She  brings  the  rich  and  the  poor 
together,  and  shows  them  how  they  are  dependent  upon  each 
other,  and,  whilst  she  points  out  to  the  one  how  his  gains  may 
be  multiplied,  she  convinces  the  other  that,  with  industry  and 
perseverance,  he  may  rival  and  surpass  his  wealthy  neighbor. 
There  is.  another  side  to  this  picture.  It  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete  without  the  shading.  The  shading,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  must  be  dark.  For  we  have  many  hard  things  to 
write  against  this  same  utilitarianism.  To  say  that  it  is  gener¬ 
al,  would  be  expressing  only  its  wide-spread  influence,  and 
might  be  commendatory,  rather  than  condemnatory.  We  say 
then, 

1st.  Its  true  spirit  is  earthly  and  sensual.  It  provides  for 
the  body.  It  looks  only  to  this  life.  Its  horizon  is  bounded 
by  sense  and  time,  and  if  intellect  and  genius  are  brought  un¬ 
der  its  influence,  as  they  oft-times  are,  they  lose  at  once  the 
loftiness  of  their  character,  and  prostitute  their  powers  to  pur¬ 
poses  degrading  to  their  nature.  These  positions  need  no  proof, 
inasmuch  as  they  belong  to  its  very  nature.  It  is  the  world 
spirit  which  rushes  forward  in  the  race  of  pleasure,  exclaim¬ 
ing,  “let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die  Udum  vivi- 
mus  vivamus .”  It  lives  in  the  present,  or,  if  it  look  into  the 
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future  of  this  life,  it  is  only  under  the  influence  of  self-love, 
which  seeks  to  multiply  and  prolong  the  enjoyments  of  the 
present. 

The  element  of  the  higher  life,  faith,  hope  and  eternity,  it 
excludes  entirely.  Not  that  morality,  in  its  popular  accepta¬ 
tion,  is  disregarded  or  uncultivated,  for  this  is  needful  to  the 
existence  of  society,  in  which  alone  utilitarianism  can  either 
exist  or  flourish.  But  this  morality  has  no  vital  union,  either 
with  the  precepts  or  life  of  the  Son  of  God.  Its  fundamental 
precept  is  not,  “Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,”  or,  “As  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them  oh  no! 
it  is  the  morality  of  the  best  bargain,  and  leaches  by  the  most 
summary  process,  which  is  by  example.  “Take  care  of  your¬ 
self.”  “Regard  every  man  as  a  rogue,  until  he  proves  himself 
to  be  honest.”  “Make  the  best  bargain  you  can,  for  every 
man’s  eye  must  be  his  market.”  As  for  faith  in  man  or  hope 
in  his  reformation,  if  wicked,  or  reliance  upon  the  Providence 
or  promises  of  God,  or  a  calm  reference  to  the  day  of  judg¬ 
ment,  when  the  affairs  of  this  life,  great  and  small,  shall  be 
adjudicated,  there  is  nothing  of  this. 

Therefore,  this  spirit  has  not  the  power  to  exalt  or  to  purify 
the  character.  It  fastens  selfishness  upon  the  soul,  and  drags 
angelic  beings  from  heaven  to  earth.  No  man  was  ever  made 
better  by  it,  although  some  have  resisted  its  influence,  and  have 
used  it  as  an  instrument  of  good.  The  young  man,  educated 
under  pious  influences  in  the  family  circle,  devoted  to  God  in 
baptism,  and  in  due  season,  renewing  for  himself  his  baptis¬ 
mal  vows,  is  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  business  man,  to  be 
educated  in  that  particular  avocation.  He  soon  discovers  that 
the  principles  of  trade  come  into  conflict  with  the  precepts  of 
morality,  which  had  guided  him  to  the  present  time.  There 
is  but  one  alternative  before  him,  either  to  abandon  the  busi¬ 
ness,  or  yield  to  the  spirit  of  utilitarianism.  If  he  yield,  the 
pressure  from  without  becomes  more  powerful,  until  the  aspi¬ 
rations  of  his  soul  have  been  contracted  within  the  limits  of 
his  warehouse  or  office,  and  his  grandest  conception  is  the  spec¬ 
ulation  which  will  yield  the  largest  and  speediest  return.  This, 
it  is  true,  need  not  be  the  necessary  result.  Aret  this  is  the 
tendency,  and  to  this  conclusion  do  all  the  influences  operat¬ 
ing  upon  him  tend.  This  spirit,  yet  farther,  panders  to  vice 
and  crime.  Wealth,  ease,  luxury,  refinement,  sensuality,  vice, 
crime ;  this  is  the  ladder  which  it  climbs,  and  to  this  bad  emi¬ 
nence  does  it  too  often  arrive.  Wealth,  coveted  and  earnestly 
pursued  by  so  many,  is  not  only  not  free  from  danger,  but  tends 
to  positive  injury.  It  multiplies  wants  and  woes.  War  and 
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slavery,  and  sensuality,  are  its  legitimate  fruits.  It  does  indeed 
gratify  every  earthly  want,  yet  this  very  gratification  leads  the 
soul  from  God,  to  worship  and  trust  in  Mammon.  But  is  not 
wealth  the  fosterer  of  the  fine  arts,  and  are  not  the  productions 
of  the  masters  in  painting,  poetry  and  statuary  and  music,  now 
with  us,  and  have  they  not  softened  and  refined  the  rude  and 
savage  into  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  which  we  now 
discover  in  the  polished  nations  of  the  earth?  If,  by  the 
phrase  softening  and  refining,  be  meant  improvement  in  heart 
and  life,  the  position  cannot  be  maintained.  For  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  history,  that  the  ages  of  nations  in  which  the  fine  arts 
flourished,  from  that  of  Pericles  down  to  Leo  the  tenth,  and 
later,  were  characterized  by  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of 
licentiousness  and  immorality.  And  the  countries  in  which 
the  fine  arts  now  have  their  home,  and  to  which  pilgrimages 
are  made  by  men  of  taste  and  genius,  as  by  the  pious  to  the 
shrines  of  saints  and  martyrs,  are  the  hot-beds  of  pollution. 
Here  vice  is  legalized,  and  the  State  steps  forward,  with  the 
sword  in  one  hand  and  the  purse  in  the  other,  to  uphold  and 
defend  it.  Everywhere  and  always  has  wealth  been  the  pa¬ 
rent  of  luxury,  and  all  the  appliances  of  genius,  put  forth  for 
the  production  of  the  one,  were  just  so  many  efforts,  and  so 
successful,  in  the  creation  of  the  other.  If  it  be  said  that 
wealth  has  no  such  tendency  in  itself,  that  it  is  the  perversion 
of  the  gifts  of  God,  of  which  we  complain,  and  that  the  high¬ 
est  and  holiest  gifts,  even  Christianity,  have  been  in  like  man¬ 
ner  perverted. 

We  reply  that  this  is  partly  true.  The  depravity  of  man 
does  indicate  the  cause  of  the  evil,  up  to  a  certain  point.  Good 
men  have  employed  their  wealth  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
they  have  acquired  it,  in  the  exercise  of  love  to  God  and  man. 
Theirs’  was  not  the  utilitarian  spirit,  either  in  the  acquisition, 
or  the  disbursement,  but  the  spirit  of  faith  and  love.  Here  the 
power  of  faith  and  the  influence  of  unseen  realities  resisted 
and  counteracted  the  power  of  utilitarianism,  and  the  tenden¬ 
cy  of  wealth. 

Wickedness  is  indeed  subjective  in  man.  It  is  within  him, 
as  a  fountain,  and  wells  up,  and  pours  forth  its  bitter  waters, 
over  the  earth.  The  world  without  us  corresponds  to  the  world 
within,  and,  whilst  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  objectively  wicked, 
it  furnishes  the  occasion  for  all  the  evil  that  exists.  Wealth, 
which  is  but  the  multiplication  of  opportunities  and  occasions 
to  evil,  for  this  very  reason,  lures  the  soul  away  from  the  path 
of  rectitude,  and  tends  directly  to  the  results  which  have  alrea- 
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dy  been  indicated.  Wealth,  therefore,  tending  to  luxury  and 
its  attendants,  makes  depraved  man  more  and  more  wicked. 
It  leads  to  the  forgetfulness  and  disregard  of  God  and  his  pro¬ 
vidence.  It  fosters  the  spirit  of  independence  and  contempt 
for  others.  It  leads  man,  with  the  vainglorious  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  to  exclaim,  “Is  this  not  great  Babylon  which  I  have  built,’7 
and  with  the  haughty  Pharaoh,  “Who  is  the  Lord  that  I 
should  serve  him.”  Hence,  when  this  spirit  becomes  the  an¬ 
imating  spirit  of  a  country,  or  of  the  world,  its  power  increas¬ 
es  with  every  contribution  which  is  made  by  the  individual. 
The  streams,  thus  flowing  together  from  innumerable  fountains, 
become  at  length  a  mighty  river,  which  sweeps  away,  with  re¬ 
sistless  energy,  every  thing  that  comes  within  the  influence  of 
its  currents.  Thus,  good  men,  the  people  of  God,  devout, 
bumble  and  self-denying,  acting  upon  the  utilitarian  principle, 
become  wealthy,  and  are  gradually  drawn  into  the  current  of 
the  world,  and  are  borne  upon  its  bosom  into  eternity.  This 
evil,  thus  originating  and  progressing,  ofttimes  becomes  so  great 
that  the  ordinary  means  of  God’s  providence  and  grace  are  in¬ 
adequate  to  arrest  them.  More  severe  and  desperate  remedies 
must  be  applied,  and  the  God  of  the  universe  calls  for  wars 
and  earthquakes,  and  fires  and  floods,  to  swallow  up  and  burn 
out,  and  wash  away  the  monstrous  evils  thus  generated,  and 
defiling  the  earth.  Here  history  advances  to  teach  philosophy 
by  examples,  and  the  providence  of  God,  which  is  only  histo¬ 
ry  in  a  new  relationship,  confirming  and  impressing  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  The  only  way  of  safety 
then,  is  never  to  come  within  the  influence  of  this  flood  of  in¬ 
iquity,  nor  to  cherish  the  spirit  which  prompts  only  to  self¬ 
gratification,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  day. 

2.  Utilitarianism  fails  in  the  object  of  life.  Men  anima¬ 
ted  by  this  spirit,  fancy  themselves  wise,  and  all  others  fools. 
They  are  persuaded  that  they  possess  the  true  secret  to  happi¬ 
ness,  and  that  secret  is  some  form  of  present  good.  They  err 
in  this,  that  they  substitute  the  means  for  the  end.  If  we  as¬ 
sume,  what  we  must  constantly  affirm,  that  this  life  is  only  the 
beginning  of  our  existence,  and  that  the  happiness  of  the  life 
to  come,  which  is  eternal,  is  conditioned  upon  the  holiness  of 
character  secured  here,  then  reason  teaches  emphatically,  and 
experience,  with  both  hands  lifted  up,  declares  that  happiness 
is  not  of  earthly  origin,  whilst  revelation,  in  calm  and  solemn 
tones,  affirms  that  “it  is  through  much  tribulation  that  we  en¬ 
ter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  Nowhere  but  in  the  school 
of  the  atheist  and  the  unbeliever,  are  we  taught,  that  the  end 
of  this  life  is  wealth,  or  fame,  or  knowledge,  or  happiness.  If 
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it  be,  then  have  all  men  failed  most  sadly;  and  most  of  all, 
he  who  was  perfect  God  and  perfect  man  united,  and  who,  by 
way  of  distinction  and  emphasis,  was  called  “a  man  of  sor¬ 
rows  and  acquainted  with  grief.” 

What  great  purpose  God  has  formed,  in  reference  to  this 
earth,  and  its  relations  to  other  portions  of  his  universe,  we 
know  not.  What  is  the  origin  of  evil,  and  why  it  was  per¬ 
mitted,  and  whether  the  ultimate  result  will  be  a  larger  amount 
of  happiness,  and  if  so,  how,  are  questions  whose  solution  is 
equally  difficult.  The  relations,  however,  of  the  individual 
to  his  God,  and  to  his  neighbor,  and  to  his  own  happiness,  are 
clearly  revealed.  “Man  is  born  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly 
upwards.”  Life  is  a  pilgrimage,  a  journey,  a  race,  a  warfare, 
and  the  close  of  it,  to  those  who  love  God  and  man,  is  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  life  of  happiness,  such  as  the  loftiest  imagination 
could  not  conceive,  and  revelation  only  disclose.  Revelation 
teaches  that  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  good  of  man,  are  the 
end  or  object  of  life;  and  that  he  who  has  not  been  influenced 
by  these  motives,  has  failed,  so  far  as  motive  is  concerned, 
however  God  may  have  overruled  his  conduct  for  good.  We 
ought  not  to  conceal  from  ourselves  the  sublime  truth,  that  the 
Lord  reigns,  that  he  has  his  plans  and  purposes,  and  that  he 
makes  the  efforts  of  his  enemies  subservient  to  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  own  wise  and  benevolent  designs. 

This  spirit  is  natural  to  man,  and  it  requires  much  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  the  grace  of  God,  to  en¬ 
able  a  man  to  overcome  it.  This  spirit  gains  strength,  and 
becomes  supreme,  in  a  country  such  as  ours,  and  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  success  attends  the  efforts  of  almost  every 
industrious  man. 

Hence  it  is  not  strange,  that  it  should  enter  and  influence 
every  walk  in  life.  Thus,  the  whole  subject  of  education  is 
brought  under  the  pressure  of  a  calculation  of  how  much 
knowledge  and  mental  training  are  necessary  for  success  in 
this  or  that  business.  By  certain  rules,  well  known  to  those 
who  act  upon  them,  it  is  ascertained  that,  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  and  cast  accounts,  is  quite  sufficient  to  secure  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  farmer  and  mechanic,  whilst  a  step  farther,  and  a 
year  longer,  will  be  allowed  to  the  learned  professions.  For, 
“why  should  so  much  time  be  wasted  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  when  there  is  so  much  to  do  in  the  world  ?”  Thus 
ignorance  is  at  a  premium,  and  piety  and  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
the  Lord  are  introduced  to  sustain  it. 

The  influence  of  this  course  upon  all  the  walks  of  life  is  in¬ 
jurious.  The  merchant,  mechanic  and  farmer,  seldom  rise  in 
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knowledge  above  (he  level  of  the  point  at  which  they  com¬ 
menced  life,  and  but  little  is  accomplished  upon  this  theory, 
for  the  world,  by  what  are  called  the  learned  professions.  Hence 
the  want  of  thoroughness  in  scholarship  generally,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  defective  condition  of  our  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges. 

We  have  already  intimated  that  this  spirit,  which  pervades 
the  whole  land,  and  all  parts  of  society,  has  also  invaded  the 
ranks  of  the  ministry,  entered  into  the  study,  and  ascended 
the  sacred  desk.  It  is  seen  in  the  preparation  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  in  which  an  ability  to  speak  fluently,  is  made  a 
substitute  for  real  knowledge,  and  a  flippant  account  of  the 
time  and  place  of  conversion,  for  the  evidence  of  an  humble 
spirit  and  a  consistent  Christian  life.  Our  ministerial  brethren, 
and  they  who  are  conversant  with  our  educational  operations, 
will  be  able  to  realize  the  force  of  these  remarks. 

It  is  seen  in  the  preparation  for  the  sacred  desk,  the  choice 
of  a  text,  singular  rather  than  solid,  and  calculated  to  display 
the  genius  of  the  preacher,  rather  than  to  promote  the  edifica¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  From  the  same  source,  proceed  the  wit 
and  anecdote,  the  affected  tone  and  manner,  and  all  those  ap¬ 
pliances,  the  design  and  effect  of  which  are,  to  produce  an  er¬ 
roneous  impression. 

The  simplicity  of  our  faith  and  worship  is  greatly  disturbed 
when  we  behold  the  gorgeous  decorations  of  some  Christian 
churches,  the  character  and  costliness  of  the  music,  and  the 
direct  means  which  are  employed,  to  fill  these  churches  on 
God’s  holy  da}'.  Alongside  of  this  apparatus  to  attract  the 
multitude,  we  place  the  apparatus  employed  to  convert  them, 
or  rather  to  make  them  church  members,  and  we  say  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  them  all,  that  they  are  utilitarian;  they  look  only  to 
the  present,  and  they  are  deficient,  in  the  element  of  faith  and 
the  spirit  of  the  Master.  The  church,  instead  of  resisting  and 
counteracting,  imbibes  and  acts  out  the  spirit  of  the  world. 
Her  conservative  power  is  enfeebled  ;  gradually  will  she  be 
overcome;  and  at  last,  as  in  the  age  of  Constantine,  will  she 
become  worldly-minded,  and  be  prepared  for  a  great  declension 
in  spirituality. 

In  the  same  category,  must  be  placed  what  are  called  the 
benevolent  operations  of  the  church,  or,  in  plainer  language, 
the  mode  employed  to  obtain  money  for  the  purpose  of  carry¬ 
ing  forward  the  operations  of  the  church.  There  is  a  great 
want  of  unity  and  cooperation,  each  one  working  for  himself, 
and  not  for  the  general  good,  talking  largely  at  conventions  and 
synodical  meetings,  raising  huge  platforms,  sufficiently  large  to 
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cover  a  continent,  and  at  home,  after  such  gigantic  efforts,  re¬ 
lapsing  into  inactivity  and  indolence.  One  approves  and  an¬ 
other  rejects  the  agency  system,  and  consequently  little  or  no¬ 
thing  is  accomplished  by  either.  Thus  our  colleges  are  unen¬ 
dowed,  and  are  permitted  to  compete  with  the  liberally  endow¬ 
ed  of  other  communions,  and  all  our  benevolent  societies  lan¬ 
guish  out  a  feeble  existence. 

A  number  of  literary  institutions  spring  up  almost  simulta¬ 
neously,  and  all  clamor  for  endowment.  If  one  comes  into 
existence  in  the  east,  the  west  must  have  hers,  and  a  larger 
number,  because  she  is  great.  The  south  and  the  north  claim 
equal  rights  and  privileges,  and  thus,  the  attention  and  the 
energies  of  the  church  are  distracted  and  divided,  and  nothing 
is  thoroughly  accomplished  for  the  highest  good  of  the  church 
and  the  world.  Education  in  the  church  is  not  placed  upon 
a  broad  or  a  solid  foundation.  Teachers  cannot  extend  and 
enlarge  the  field  of  their  knowledge,  because  their  whole  time 
is  occupied  in  giving  instruction.  A  proper  division  of  literary 
labor  is  impossible,  for  the  same  reason.  A  large  and  well  se¬ 
lected  library,  which  is  the  student’s  storehouse,  and  a  chemi¬ 
cal  and  philosophical  apparatus,  sufficient  to  give  practicalness 
to  the  instructions  of  the  professor,  cannot  be  secured,  for  want 
of  funds.  Thus  education  languishes,  and  the  only  founda¬ 
tion,  upon  which  denominational  strength  and  influence  can 
rest  securely  and  be  extended,  is  wanting. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  Lutheran  church  cannot  oc¬ 
cupy  the  elevated  position  which  her  age  and  doctrines,  and 
her  influence  in  Europe  seem  to  require.  But  we  have  insen¬ 
sibly  wandered  from  a  general  to  a  particular  position,  and 
from  the  consideration  of  utilitarianism,  in  the  abstract,  to  that 
form  of  it  wTbieh  is  developing  itself  in  the  Lutheran  church. 
W  e  trust  that  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  fault,  but  will  be 
charged  to  that  love  for  her  welfare  which  has  shaped  our  whole 
course  of  life. 

We  turn  to  the  antidote  of  the  evil  which  we  have  been 
considering,  and  say  that  it  is  found  in  Faith. 

We  define  faith  to  be  subjection  to  the  will  of  God,  under 
all  circumstances.  The  spirit  of  faith  cries  out  continually, 
‘‘Lord  what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?”  and  perseveringly,  pa¬ 
tiently  and  humbly,  pursues  the  path  of  duty,  under  the  most 
inauspicious  circumstances. 

The  essential  difference  between  utilitarianism  and  faith, 
consists  in  this,  viz  :  the  former  seeks  profit,  the  latter  the  will 
of  God.  The  former  lives  in  the  present,  the  latter  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  former  glorifies  man,  and  is  glorified  of  him,  the 
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latter  glorifies  God,  and  is  glorified  of  him.  The  one  is  the 
offspring  of  man,  the  other  is  the  gift  of  God.  The  one  re¬ 
joices  in  seen,  and  the  other  in  unseen  realities.  The  one 
mourns  over  the  loss  of  property,  or  friends,  as  a  loss  never  to 
be  repaired,  the  other,  with  aching  heart  and  swimming  eyes, 
rejoices  in  treasures  in  heaven,  and  loved  ones  sent  before  into 
a  better  world.  The  one,  like  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness,  desires  to  return  to  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt  that  he 
may  eat  and  be  filled.  The  other  goes  forth,  with  Abraham, 
at  the  command  of  God,  into  a  land  which  he  knew  not,  and 
wherever  he  tarries  erects  an  altar,  and  calls  upon  the  name  of 
the  Lord. 

We  need  not  look  to  other  times  and  other  lands,  for  illus¬ 
trations  of  faith  audits  opposite;  we  have  them  before  us 
constantly.  Here  is  a  young  man,  in  whose  heart  God  has 
awakened  the  desire  of  preaching  the  gospel  to  perishing  men. 
That  desire  lies  there,  many  months,  unquenched  and  undim¬ 
med,  amidst  all  the  discouragements  with  which  poverty  and 
daily  toil  have  surrounded  it.  Modesty  and  humility  prevent 
the  disclosure  of  this  desire,  even  to  a  beloved  pastor.  In  the 
meanwhile,  efforts  are  put  forth,  during  leisure  hours,  to  ac¬ 
quire  knowledge  such  as  to  justify  the  hope  that  this  desire 
may  be  gratified.  At  length  modesty  is  overcome  by  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  feeling  of  duty,  which  overwhelms  every  other 
consideration.  He  makes  known  his  purpose,  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  facilities  are  furnished.  The  prospect  of  a  thorough  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  an  elevated  and  influential  position  in  society,  is 
before  him.  Here  is  a  trial  of  faith,  not  in  the  length  of  lime 
necessary  to  complete  his  course — though  that,  to  one  anxious 
to  engage  in  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  is  a  heavy  bur¬ 
den — but  in  the  change  of  position  and  prospect.  To  a  young 
man,  in  the  humbler  walks  in  life,  there  can  be  no  stronger 
trial  of  character  than  such  an  elevation.  It  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  therefore,  that  many  young  men,  in  this  situation, 
lose  their  humility,  forget  whence  they  came,  and  tbe  whole 
object  of  their  vocation,  and,  instead  of  serving  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  the  church,  become  a  reproach  to  both. 

Instead  of  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  vanity,  and  look¬ 
ing  with  pride  upon  those  over  whom  the  providence  of  God 
has|elevated  him,  our  aspirant  for  the  ministerial  office  keeps 
constantly  in  view  the  great  object  for  which  Christ  called 
him  into  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  meditates  much  upon 
the  value  of  the  soul;  much  upon  his  own  insufficiency,  and 
the  all-sufficiency  of  his  master.  Along  with  his  classical  and 
scientific  and  theological  course,  he  seeks  to  obtain  a  profound 
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knowledge  of  his  own  heart;  to  discover  the  ways  of  sin  and 
Satan,  by  studying  his  own  heart,  tracing  the  operation  of  cause 
and  effect  there,  by  frequent  reviews  of  his  own  experience, 
and  thus  laying  broad  the  foundation  of  Christian  character. 

Thus  equipped,  he  is  introduced  into  the  ministry.  The 
hands  of  the  Presbytery  are  laid  upon  him,  and  he  is  ordained 
to  the  sacred  office  and  work. 

With  what  fervent  prayers  and  longing  desires,  does  he  go 
forth  to  preach  to  the  perishing.  He  seeks  not  lofty  place, 
large  income,  or  prominence  in  the  church,  but  usefulness.  He 
enters  upon  his  pastoral  labors  and  relationship,  as  though  they 
would  continue  through  life.  He  is  engaged  in  his  Master’s 
work,  and  looks  for  his  reward  from  him.  He  lays  his  plans 
for  extended  and  prolonged  usefulness  among  his  people,  and 
the  community  at  large,  not  only  in  the  pulpit  in  the  selection 
and  preparation  of  his  subjects,  but  in  pastoral  visits,  in  the 
training  of  the  young,  and  in  the  whole  subject  of  education 
and  moral  reform.  Though  he  see  no  immediate  good  fruit 
springing  up,  he  is  willing  to  wait  God’s  own  time,  confident 
that  the  work  of  faith,  and  labor  of  love,  and'patience  of  hope 
can  be  called  into  exercise  and  cultivated  only  under  circum¬ 
stances  like  these.  His  best  plans,  perhaps  call  forth  opposi- 
tion,and  hope,  awakened  by  apparent  success,  sinks  down 
into  despondency.  His  faithfulness  may  have  called  forth  ill 
will  and  hostility,  yet  his  faith  is  fixed  upon  the  promises  of 
the  Master,  and  he  feels  the  force  of  the  sentiment  of  the  apos¬ 
tle  :  “It  is  required  of  stewards  that  they  be  found  faithful.” 
Christ  has  promised  to  reward  him,  not  according  to  his  suc¬ 
cess,  but  his  fidelity.  Perhaps  he  has  accomplished  much 
good,  but  so  gradually,  that  neither  he,  nor  others  have  per¬ 
ceived  it.  Perhaps  his  charge  and  the  whole  community,  are 
in  that  peculiar  state,  not  unfrequently  found  as  the  result  of 
long  continued  fidelity,  in  and  out  of  the  pulpit,  when  they  are 
prepared  for  a  profound  and  extensive  awakening.  It  is  the 
darkness  before  the  dawn,  or  the  faint  streaks  of  morning  be¬ 
fore  the  full  orbed  day. 

Under  such  circumstances,  this  man  of  faith  and  humility, 
by  the  advice  of  others,  calls  to  his  aid,  for  a  season,  a  brother 
noted  for  his  success  in  producing  religions  excitements.  The 
consequence  is  an  extraordinary  revival  of  religion  pervading, 
not  only  the  congregation,  bnt  the  whole  community.  The 
stranger  is  regarded  by  the  multitude  as  the  great  power  of 
God.  Wonderful  are  his  preaching  powers,  and  far  and  wide 
is  his  fame  extended  abroad.  Perhaps  his  success,  in  other 
charges,  was  due  to  similar  foregoing  circumstances.  The  man 
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of  faith  knows  not  how  to  solve  the  enigma  which  is  before 
him,  viz  :  his  own  want  of  success,  and  the  wonderful  success 
attending  the  labors  of  his  brother.  He  does  not  consider  that, 
if  he  had  continued  his  labors  a  little  longer  unaided,  the  same, 
and  perhaps  more  abiding  results  would  have  ensued.  Time, 
however, -is  a  revealer  of  secrets,  and,  attended  by  reflection, 
teaches  lessons  of  wisdom.  The  man  of  faith  maintains  his 
position,  and  daily  secures  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
who  know  him.  The  smiles  of  his  heavenly  father  rest  upon 
him,  and  “he  brings  forth  his  righteousness  as  the  light,  and 
his  salvation  as  the  noon-day.” 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  foregoing  picture,  is  the  utilita¬ 
rian  preacher.  He  condescends  to  become  a  preacher.  Seeks, 
in  the  sacred  office,  his  own  advantage,  and  not  the  salvation 
of  souls.  He  is  hired,  and  therefore  must  have  his  price.  He 
endeavors  to  preach  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  have  hired 
him,  and  not  for  the  gloiy  of  God.  When  the  services  of  the 
Sabbath  are  closed,  he  is  not  concerned  about  the  effect  of  his 
labors,  and  follows  them  not,  with  the  eye  of  faith,  that  he  may 
gather  the  fruit  of  wisdom  and  encouragement  for  the  future. 
He  is  soon  dissatisfied.  He  finds  very  little  to  his  tastse,  and 
thinks  that  he  may  be  better  suited,  and  may  succeed  better  in 
another  field.  There  is  a  prevailing  idea,  among  preachers  of 
this  sort,  that  a  longer  residence  than  three  or  four,  or  at  most, 
six  years,  is  unprofitable  to  both  parties.  That  first  impres¬ 
sions  are  the  best,  and  that  on  their  entrance  upon  a  new  field 
they  will  be  likely  to  effect  the  most  good.  This  conclusion 
is  correct,  in  reference  to  those  who  have  not  formed  habits  of 
study,  or  are  deficient  in  piety,  or  proper  self-control,  or  know¬ 
ledge,  or  in  altogether.  But  how  can  it  be  true  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  those  whose  piety  and  zeal  increase  rather  than  dimin¬ 
ish  with  the  increased  knowledge  which  they  have  of  the 
wants  of  their  people;  and  whose  lives  are  so  godly  that  they 
are  living  epistles,  known  and  read  by  all?  How  can  it  be 
true,  in  reference  to  those  who,  having  laid  a  good  foundation 
for  knowledge  before  they  entered  the  ministry,  in  a  well  dis¬ 
ciplined  mind,  are  daily  adding  to  their  stock  of  knowledge, 
by  personal  experience  and  observation,  and  (he  thorough 
study  of  God’s  word  ?  We  would  rather  look  for  enlarged  and 
still  increasing  usefulness,  the  longer  they  continue  in  the  same 
field  of  labor.  We  would  expect  that  their  systematic  efforts  to 
do  good,  would  acquire  increasing  power,  with  the  increase  of 
years,  and  that  old  age,  under  such  circumstances,  would  car¬ 
ry  with  it  a  grace  and  power  such  as  all  the  ardor  of  youth  and 
the  vigor  of  manhoodKould  not  surpass.  We  entertain  the 
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opinion  that  these  views  are  sustained  by  many  facts  in  the 
history  of  the  church,  past  and  present. 

With  this  definition  and  illustration  of  faith,  we  assert  that 
faith  accomplishes  the  will  of  God,  and  finds  its  reward  in  him. 
If  faith  be  subjection  to  the  will  of  God,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  then  the  man  of  faith  is  always  doing  the  will  of  God. 
This  is  his  aim  and  effort,  up  to  his  knowledge  and  ability. 
No  one  can  remove  from  his  mind  this  consciousness,  and  in  it 
he  has  pleasure.  He  is  not  indifferent  to  the  consequences  of 
his  course,  for  the  evidence  of  success,  in  a  sensible  and  tan¬ 
gible  form,  is  a  source  of  much  comfort  and  encouragement ; 
yet  as  God  has  not  designated  the  measure  of  his  success,  and 
has  taught  him  that  faithfulness  is  required  of  a  steward,  he 
looks  more  to  his  motives  and  obedience,  than  to  success.  He 
may  be  preparing  the  way  for  another.  He  may  be  breaking 
up  the  fallow  ground,  and  putting  in  the  seed,  and  another, 
belter  qualified,  or  not  so  well  qualified,  will  be  required  to 
leap. 

It  might  be  asked  how  a  man  of  faith,  or  any  other  man, 
can  ascertain  the  will  of  God,  under  all  circumstances.  We 
reply,  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
and  all  his  children  did.  By  giving  heed  to  God’s  revealed 
will,  and,  in  the  absence  of  this,  by  employing  the  intelligence 
and  reason,  and  all  the  natural  powers  possessed  by  him,  in 
accordance  with  the  known  object  of  life,  and  the  principles 
which  have  been  given  for  the  government  of  life.  It  must 
be  manifest  then,  that  under  the  influence  of  faith,  principles 
and  law  must  govern,  and  not  impulse  and  profit :  That  the 
will  of  God,  and  not  the  will  of  the  creature,  is  supreme: 
That,  as  certainly  as  the  needle  inclines  to  the  pole,  so  certain¬ 
ly  and  invariably  does  faith  lead  to  God.  Self  is  lost  in  the 
higher  feeling  of  obedience,  and  the  passions,  which  are  the 
ministers  and  masters  of  self,  become  the  servants  of  righte¬ 
ousness.  From  these  remarks,  we  can  see  how  the  evils  of 
utilitarianism  may  be  corrected  by  faith.  How  a  ministry  and 
a  people  and  a  nation,  would  be  elevated  into  a  higher  life, 
just  in  proportion  to  the  power  and  prevalence  of  faith.  The 
evils  of  which  there  is  so  much  complaint,  in  our  church, 
would  speedily  pass  away,  under  the  influence  of  a  faith 
which  looks  for  a  city  to  come,  and  which  finds  its  reward  for 
all  sacrifices  and  self-denial,  in  the  approbation  of  a  good  con¬ 
science  in  the  sight  of  God.  The  wealth,  and  talents,  and  in¬ 
fluence,  which  men  possess,  would  be  held  in  subjection  to  the 
will  of  God.  Our  institutions  of  learning  would  be  endowed, 
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up  to  their  highest  capacity  for  usefulness.  Our  ministry 
would  be  made  up  of  learning  and  piety,  and  zeal  and  broth¬ 
erly  love,  and  the  number  would  not  fall  short  of  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  church,  whilst  the  benevolent  operations  of  the 
church  would  not  need  to  beg  from  door  to  door,  for  charity, 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  More  than  this,  the  greatest  amount 
of  good  would  be  accomplished  in  the  world.  Apparent  good 
is  not  always  real  good.  We  often  think  we  know,  when  we 
are  ignorant.  “There  is  a  way  that  seemeth  right  to  a  man, 
but  the  end  thereof  is  the  way  of  death.”  Who  can  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  apparent  and  the  real?  Only  he  who  knows 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  and  who  is,  therefore,  capable  of 
pointing  out  the  right  way,  and  furnishing  rules  of  conduct. 
The  missionary  who,  like  Gordon  Hall,  is  permitted  to  arrive 
salely  on  a  heathen  shore,  and  then  to  die,  so  far  as  human 
foresight  penetrates,  seems  to  accomplish  nothing  for  the  Lord. 
But  he  is  permitted,  ere  he  leaves  this  world,  with  one  foot  in 
heathendom,  and  the  other  on  the  confines  of  eternity,  to  real¬ 
ize  the  miseries  of  the  heathen,  and  to  send  an  appeal  to  the 
church,  which  caused  every  nerve  and  fibre  of  her  system  to 
tingle.  He  awakened  an  interest  on  the  subject  of  missions, 
such  as  had  never  before  been  felt. 

Thus  there  are  men,  in  all  the  walks  of  life,  humble,  un¬ 
assuming,  unobtrusive,  unnoticed  and  unknown,  who  are 
working  out  the  problem  of  life  which  God  has  given  them, 
with  a  power  and  success,  which  the  most  aspiring  and  self- 
confident  can  never  rival.  They  are  God’s  hidden  ones.  The 
secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them.  Their  lives  are  hid  with 
Christ  in  God,  and  when  Christ,  who  is  their  life,  shall  appear, 
they  also  shall  appear  with  him  in  glory. 

All  the  great  enterprises  of  the  day,  political  and  religious, 
educational  and  benevolent,  are  carried  into  successful  opera¬ 
tion  by  men  of  faith.  Some  of  them  die  before  the  founda¬ 
tions  are  fairly  laid  of  the  structures  which  they  had  conceived 
and  projected.  Others  complete  what  they  had  commenced. 
Some  are  permitted  only  to  indicate  principles  and  plans,  and 
then  .die.  The  army  of  martyrs  is  not  yet  all  recruited,  and 
will  not  be,  until  the  warfare  is  ended.  The  last  martyr  will 
die  with  the  last  sinner. 

If  these  positions  be  correct,  then  it  follows  that  the  object 
of  life  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  faith.  Faith  triumphs  overall 
spiritual  enemies,  over  all  opposition  from  the  world  and  the 
depravity  of  man,  and  pursues  such  a  course  as  to  please  God. 
Here  is  the  great  end  of  life.  We  are  the  creatures  of  an  om¬ 
nipotent,  all  wise  and  holy  creator.  Our  ignorance  and  impo- 
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tency  would  naturally  drive  us  to  him  for  wisdom  and  strength. 
When,  therefore,  under  a  profound  sense  of  our  insufficiency, 
we  confide  in  him,  as  he  has  been  pleased  to  reveal  himself, 
and  discharge,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  the  duties  which  he 
has  imposed  upon  us,  we  are  accomplishing  the  great  business 
of  life.  We  have  to  do  with  duty  here.  How  long  we  will 
be  required  to  continue  in  this  service,  we  know  not.  The 
proper  discharge  of  duty  is  the  highest  honor  we  can  confer 
upon  God,  and  the  greatest  good  to  man.  After  duty  comes 
reward.  That  belongs  to  another  state  of  being.  Thus  then, 
faith  waits  patiently  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  until  the  great 
change  and  release  shall  come.  Then  it  will  yield  to  vision, 
and  will  be  lost  in  the  glories  of  heaven. 


ARTICLE  V. 

INFIDELITY:  ITS  METAMORPHOSES  AND  ITS  PRESENT  AS¬ 
PECTS. 

ARTICLE  III. 

Naturalism ,  or,  the  denial  of  the  Divine  Providential  Gov¬ 
ernment. 


By  the  Rev.  H.  I.  Schmidt,  D.  D.  New  York. 

“  But  wandering  oft  with  brute  unconscious  gaze, 

Man  marks  not  Thee,  marks  not  the  mighty  hand, 

That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres  ; 

Works  in  the  secret  deep  ;  shoots  steaming,  thence 
The  fair  profusion  that  o'erspreads  the  spring  ; 

Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day  ; 

Feeds  every  creature  ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth  ; 

And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves, 

With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life.” 

Thomson's  Seasons. 

*  * 

The  subject  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  the  one 
next  discussed  in  the  able  essay,  of  which  we  have  undertaken 
to  present  a  brief  review,  connecting  with  it  such  discussions 
of  our  own  as  may  seem  necessary.  It  claims  our  serious  at¬ 
tention,  and  demands  an  extended  discussion;  for  it  is,  like 
pantheism,  a  form  of  infidelity  which  has  found  much  accept¬ 
ance,  and  some  exceedingly  ingenious  advocates,  in  our  day. 
This  ingenuity,  it  is  true,  is  characterized  by  great  disingenu¬ 
ousness,  and  a  most  unscrupulous  suppression  or  garbling  and 
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perversion  of  facts  vitally  important  to  the  soundness  of  the 
argument  on  the  great  question  at  issue,  and  by  a  recklessly 
headlong  assumption  of  principles,  which  have  not  even  the 
most  shadowy  foundation.  The  infidel  philosophers  of  this 
school  thus  illustrate,  like  others  already  dealt  with,  the  mar¬ 
vellous  credulity,  the  immeasurable  capacity  of  belief,  possess¬ 
ed  by  those  who  have  chivalrously  volunteered  on  a  crusade 
against  the  Bible,  and  the  alleged  superstition  of  those  who 
most  rationally,  and  upon  the  best  of  evidence,  believe  its  di¬ 
vine  teachings.  We  quote  the  introductory  sentences  of  our 
author,  for  the  purpose  of  subjoining  a  caution  respecting  the 
terms  which  he  employs.  “Naturalism,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  rationalism,  is  distinguishable  enough  from  atheism  and 
pantheism.  The  rationalist  is  distinguished  from  the  atheist 
by  the  theoretical  belief  of  a  Supreme  Power,  and  he  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  pantheist  by  his  denial  of  an  ever-present 
and  all-pervading  divine  energy.  The  pantheist  says,  God  is 
at  hand ;  the  rationalist  says,  God  is  afar  off.5’  The  point  to 
which  we  wish  to  direct  attention,  is,  that  Mr.  Pearson  here 
uses  the  word  rationalism  in  a  wider  and  somewhat  different 
sense  from  that  with  which  we  have  so  long  been  familiar,  in 
connexion  with  “  German  rationalism.”  This  has  no  direct 
reference  to  the  divine  government  of  the  world,  or  the  divine 
providence:  it  is  the  antagonist  of  supernaluralism,  and  des¬ 
ignates  (he  denial  of  a  direct  supernatural  revelation,  and  the 
application  of  reason  and  free  thinking  to  all  the  concerns  of 
religion  and  religious  conviction,  whilst  supernaturalism  ac¬ 
knowledges  and  absolutely  submits  to  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  direct  and  positive  revelation  which  God  has  given  in  the 
written  word.  Hence  rationalism  explains  according  to  the 
notions  of  self-dependent  human  reason;  speculates,  philoso¬ 
phizes,  and  anthropomorphizes,  where  supernaturalism  rever¬ 
ently  bows,  in  simple  faith,  to  the  paramount  authority  of  the 
inspired  volume.  Naturalism  and  rationalism  are  at  heart,  and 
essentially  the  same  thing:  the  difference  simply  consists  in 
this,  that  the  former  would  banish  the  Almighty  from  the  phy¬ 
sical  creation,  and  denies  his  government  of  the  world,  while 
the  latter  denies  his  presence  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  new  cre¬ 
ation  of  (he  Christian  religion  : — both  are  influenced  by  the 
same  motives,  and  governed  by  the  same  principles.  And  yet, 
although  thus  identical  in  spirit  and  in  their  general  aim,  it  is, 
for  obvious  reasons,  necessary  thus  to  distinguish  between  the 
well-known  theistic  rationalism  of  Germany,  and  that  which 
our  author  has  herb  more  immediately  in  view,  and  which,  as 
synonymous  with  naturalism,  will  now  be  explained. 
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The  naturalism  which  we  are  here  to  consider  acknowledges, 
indeed,  that  God  is,  and  that  he  originally  created  the  world ; 
but  it  is  blind  to  all  the  evidences  of  his  all-wise,  constantly 
exercised  providential  agency,  which  are  to  rational  and  scrip¬ 
tural  piety,  as  abundant  as  those  which  prove  him  the  infinitely 
intelligent  and  almighty  creator.  To  these  philosophers  the 
starry  heavens,  with  all  the  wondrous  relations  and  movements 
of  their  countless  worlds,  the  earth  and  sea  with  all  their  beau¬ 
ties  and  forces,  and  their  teeming  life,  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
seasons,  the  human  race  with  all  the  strange  and  mysterious 
developments  of  its  history,  proclaim  no  ever-present,  all-gov¬ 
erning  and  sustaining,  all-controlling  and  directing  power,  su¬ 
premely  intelligent,  wise,  mighty  and  good.  They  discover 
nothing  here  but  the  soulless  movements  and  oscillations  of  a 
vast  machine,  which,  in  all  its  intricate  mechanism,  they  con¬ 
ceive,  indeed,  to. have  been  originally  devised  and  produced 
by  the  creator  God,  but  which  has,  as  they  hold,  been  aban¬ 
doned  by  him  to  its  necessary  and  regular  developments  and 
evolutions,  following  each  other  in  a  fixed  series,  from  an  inhe¬ 
rent  necessity,  and  determined  by  absolute’  and  unalterable 
laws.  And  they  illustrate  their  doctrine  by  such  analogies  as 
these,  the  worthlessness  of  which  shall  be  pointed  out  hereaf¬ 
ter.  “  The  seed,  having  the  vegetative  power  in  itself,  is  cast 
by  the  husbandman  into  the  soil,  and  these,  aided’merely  by 
natural  agencies,  it  is  left  to  develop  itself  into  the  full-grown 
plant  or  tree.  The  watch,  complete  in  its  wheels  and  main¬ 
spring,  is  wound  up,  and  continues  to  move,  though  ever  so 
far  distant  from  the  maker.  The  ship-builder,  having  finished 
and  launched  the  ship,  leaves  it  entirely  to  the  care  of  the  sail¬ 
ors.  Such  are  specimens  of  some  of  the  analogies  by  which 
men  would  exclude  God  from  his  own  world,  and  make  the 
universe,  if  not  independent  of  his  creative  power,  altogether 
independent  of  his  presence  and  control.”  Thus  naturalism 
knows  no  providence.  Rational  and  scriptural  piety  a  distin¬ 
guishes  the  great  intelligent  spirit  from  the  material  world 
which  he  pervades,  while  it  acknowledges  his  presence  and 
energy  acting  upon  all  secondary  causes  as  the  primary  action 
of  the  whole.  Hence  the  ample  room  which  such  a  system 
opens  for  the  outgoings  of  a  grateful  and  lofty  devotion.  Hence 
its  firm  faith  in  the  well-attested  divine  interpositions  of  the 
past,  and  its  expectation  that,  if  need  be,  similar  interpositions 
will  take  place  in  the  future.” 

Naturalism  denies  all  this.  It  denounces  it  as  the  progeny 
of  ignorance  and  fanaticism.  It  demolishes  it  at  once,  just  as 
a  man  on  awakening,  demolishes  the  airy  castles  which  he 
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built  during  sleep.  If  naturalism  admits  of  a  special  and  su¬ 
pernatural  interference  at  all,  it  restricts  such  an  interference  to 
the  original  act  of  creation.  The  Almighty  is  allowed  to  come 
forth,  create,  give  life,  set  in  motion,  and  look  on  the  scene, 
but  afterwards  he  retires,  and  leaves  the  whole  to  nature  and 
nature’s  laws.  All  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  mind,  how¬ 
ever  rich  and  magnificent,  all  the  events  of  history,  however 
influential  and  unprecedented,  all  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  nations  and  individuals,  however  thorough  and  benef¬ 
icent,  have,  according  to  this  system,  occurred  in  a  merely  nat¬ 
ural  way,  just  as  the  engine  speeds  along  the  line  of  rail  by 
the  natural  force  of  steam.” — p.  100. 

Thus,  then,  naturalism  reads  the  history  of  the  universe,  by 
which  we  mean  all  the  phenomena  and  developments  of  ex¬ 
istence  since  the  creation,  chaptered  off  into  astronomy,  geol¬ 
ogy,  natural  science,  political  history,  progress  of  civilization, 
philosophy,  (fee.,  with  an  intensely  zealous  determination  to 
exclude  from  it  the  agency,  the  interposition  of  God,  as  supreme 
governor,  as  though  his  very  touch  were  pollution.  The  lofty 
praises  of  the  supreme  and  beneficent  ruler  of  the  world,  the 
dispenser  of  the  blessings  of  the  varied  year,  that  ring  in  hea¬ 
ven-born  song  and  harmony  divine,  through  the  inspired  strains 
of  the  old  covenant  saints,  from  Moses  down  to  the  latest  pro¬ 
phet,  are  nothing  but  rhapsodical  effusions  of  poetic  license. 
He  who  spake  as  never  man  spake,  is  regarded  as  accommo¬ 
dating  his  teachings  to  the  crude  notions  of  his  ignorant  con¬ 
temporaries,  when  he  points  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the 
lilies  of  the  field,  as  witnesses  of  the  constant  and  superintend¬ 
ing  goodness  of  the  almighty  Father  in  heaven.  “  Miracles 
are  impossible,  just  because  they  are  unnatural.  And  what  in 
theology  is  called  the  doctrine  of  divine  influence,  is  a  myste¬ 
ry,  a  thing  supernatural,  and  therefore  not  to  be  believed.” 
The  calamities  that  befall  individuals,  families,  communities 
and  nations,  their  moral  regeneration  and  improvement,  the 
revolutions  that  shake  nations,  empires  and  continents,  uphea¬ 
ving  old  institutions  and  bringing  in  a  new  order  of  things,  all 
these  developments  are  nothing  more  than  a  natural  order  of 
sequences  in  a  necessary  process  of  affairs  dependent  upon 
fixed  laws  inherent  in  nature  and  in  mind.”  Man  is  to  effect 
an  apotheosis  for  himself,  by  the  hopeful  process  of  exhausting 
his  corruption.  And  should  it  take  a  long  series  of  ages,  vices 
and  woes,  to  reach  this  glorious  attainment,  patience  may  sus¬ 
tain  itself  the  while  by  the  thought,  that  when  it  is  realized,  it 
will  be  burdened  with  no  duty  of  religious  gratitude.  No  time 
is  loo  long  to  wait,  no  cost  too  deep  to  incur,  for  the  triumph 
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of  proving  that  we  have  no  need  of  a  divinity,  regarded  as 
possessing  that  one  attribute  which  makes  it  delightful  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  such  a  being,  the  benevolence  that  would  make 
us  happy.  But  even  if  this  noble  self-sufficiency  cannot  be 
realized,  the  independence  of  spirit  which  has  labored  for  it 
must  not  sink  at  last  into  piety.  This  afflicted  world,  ‘  this 
poor  terrestrial  citadel  of  man,’  is  to  lock  its  gates,  and  keep 
its  miseries,  rather  than  admit  the  degradation  of  receiving  help 
from  God.” — p.  102  sq. 

Mr.  Pearson  gives  a  brief  history  of  this  form  of  infidelity, 
from  the  ancient  atomists  and  Epicureans  down  to  Auguste 
Comte  and  other  living  infidel  philosophers}  as  our  subject  is 
very  extensive,  we  must  omit  all  further  notice  of  this  historic 
sketch,  and  pass  on  to  a  work  that  appeared  in  England  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  creating  quite  an  excitement  every  where,  and 
provoking  elaborate  replies  from  men  of  science,  both  in  Eu¬ 
rope  and  this  country.  The  work  is  entitled  :  “  Yestiges  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Creation.”  As  this  production  is  in¬ 
stinct  throughout  with  the  most  undisguised  and  unscrupulous 
naturalism,  it  will  be  well  here  to  present  Mr.  Pearson’s  suc¬ 
cinct  resume  of  its  contents.  “  The  theory  is  one  of  those 
extreme  systems  of  development,  according  to  which  the  worlds 
with  all  its  varied  phenomena,  moves  on  in  its  stern  necessary 
course,  guided  only  by  physical  laws,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
divine  agency.  It  assumes  the  nebular  hypothesis  which, 
resting  originally  on  insufficient  data,  is  falling  more  and  more 
into  discredit,  as  science  steadily  advances — and  from  the  ne¬ 
bulous  matter  of  space,  which  £  must  have  been  a  universal 
fire-mist,’  it  evolves,  on  the  principle  of  pure  physical  law, 
the  whole  system  of  worlds.  This  universal  fire-mist  being 
granted,  we  have,  as  it  were,  the  original  germ  of  the  material 
universe.  The  germ  may  have  been  created  by  God,  and 
hav«e  received  from  him  its  first  impulse,  but  out  of  itself,  and 
solely  through  the  operation  of  physical  laws,  have  been  grad¬ 
ually  unfolded  those  forms  of  magnificence  and  beauty  which 
we  see  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  The  theory  may  admit 
of  a  divine  interposition  in  calling  the  original  constituents  of 
the  universe  into  existence,  but  it  dispenses  with,  or  extrudes 
all  divine  interposition  in  giving  to  matter  its  wondrous  and 
richly-varied  collocations.  It  may  allow  God  in  the  beginning 
to  utter  his  fiat,  summon  matter  forth  in  its  shapeless  form  from 
the  void,  and  impress  on  it  certain  laws,  but  it  allows  not  the 
creator  henceforth  to  interfere  with  his  creation,  or  even  to 
touch  any  of  its  springs  of  motion,  so  that,  after  the  first  creat¬ 
ing  act,  he  might  as  well  have  ceased  to  be.  The  universe, 
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according  to  this  theory  of  naturalism,  has  moved  on  in  its  glo¬ 
rious  path  of  evolution,  from  the  hour  of  the  creation  of  the 
nebulae,  without  the  interposition  of  God  ;  his  existence  and 
agency  being  deemed  necessary  to  give  it  beginning,  but  not 
necessary  to  fashion,  dispose,  continue  and  control  it.  To  the 
questions,  whence  this  universal  fire-mist,  this  nebulous  mat¬ 
ter,  diffused  throughout  space,  and  the  natural  laws  with  which 
it  has  been  endowed,  you  may  get  the  answer,  ‘from  God.’ 
But  you  get  no  such  answer  when  you  ask  who  fashioned 
matter  into  such  grand  and  beautiful  forms,  and  disposed  them 
so  orderly  and  beneficially.  The  Most  High  seems  now  to 
have  abdicated,  and  to  have  enthroned  the  physical  laws,  and 
left  them  to  mould  and  govern  the  worlds.  The  Bible,  in  its 
sublime  simplicity,  tells  us  that  ‘God  made  two  great  lights; 
the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  hnd  the  lesser  light  to  rule  the 
night:  he  made  the  stars  also.’  But  the  author  of  the ‘Ves¬ 
tiges’  declares,  the  masses  of  space  are  formed  by  law  ;  law 
makes  them  in  due  time  theatres  of  existence  for  plants  and 
animals.’  ‘It  is  impossible,’  he  says,  ‘to  suppose  a  distinct  ex¬ 
ertion  or  fiat  of  almighty  power  for  the  formation  of  the  earth, 
wrought  up  as  it  is  in  a  complex  dynamical  connection,  first 
with  Venus  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mars  on  the  other,  and  sec¬ 
ondly  with  all  the  other  members  of  the  system.’  And  not 
only  so,  but  he  endeavors  to  inteipret  the  first  chapter  of  Gen¬ 
esis  so  as  to  discountenance  ‘special  efforts  of  the  deity.’  The 
sublime  expression,  ‘Let  light  be,’  indicates  no  special  interpo¬ 
sition  of  the  great  creator,  hut  merely  a  process  of  law.  And 
such  statements  as,  God  made  the  firmament,  God  made  the 

.  beast  of  the  earth,  &c.,  are  said  ‘to  occur  subordinately . 

not  necessarily  to  convey  a  different  idea  of  the  mode  of  cre¬ 
ation,  and  indeed  only  appear  as  alternative  phrases  in  the 
usual  duplicative  style  of  the  east.’  This  is  naturalism  with¬ 
out  a  cloak.” — p.  109  sqq. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Pearson  in  his  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  general  principles  of  this  very  ingenious,  and  yet  very  silly 
book,  and  in  his  remarks  upon  the  nebular  hypothesis :  a  hy¬ 
pothesis  which  the  progress  of  discovery  has  greatly  discredit¬ 
ed,  and  will  probably  eventually  explode  completely.  We 
have  a  few  words  to  say  upon  the  manner  in  which  this  work 
and  kindred  productions  employ  and  apply  the  term  law : 
physical  laws.  The  laws  of  the  universe  which  are,  in  the 
systems  of  such  writers,  omnipotent,  in  themselves  efficient 
and  competent  to  the  production  of  compact  worlds  out  of 
fire-mist,  of  perfect  animals  out  of  microscopic  monads  orem- 
bryotic  points,  and  of  man,  endowed  with  thinking  mind  and 
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feeling  heart,  and  moral  sense,  and  glorious  gift  of  speech,  out 
of  monkeys,  themselves  forth-struggled  through  long  ages  of 
patient  ambition,  out  of  the  monads  aforesaid  :  these  laws,  let 
us  remember,  work  out  these  great  results,  achieve  their  won¬ 
drous  effects,  in  utter  independence  of  the  Almighty.  He  is  of 
so  little  consequence  to  their  operation,  that  He  might  as  well 
not  be.  And  as  we  are  very  coolly  expected  to  accept  this 
sweeping  proposition,  this  bold  development-theory,  as  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  only  rational  explanation  of  the  endless  stages  and  va¬ 
rieties  of  existence,  we  are  certainly  justifiable  in  asking,  what 
do  you  mean  by  law?  What  distinct,  well  defined  idea  do 
you  mean  to  convey  by  this  term,  physical  laws?  A  law  is  a 
principle  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  requirement  or  command  : 
it  is  a  precept,  a  rule  of  action,  carried  into  effect,  and  requir¬ 
ing  an  agent  to  render  it  operative.  Without  jm  executor, 
possessing  authority  and  power  to  put  it  in  force,  a  law  is  an 
abstraction  :  if  written,  a  dead  letter:  if  spoken,  mere  verbum 
volans.  In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a  law  can  have  re¬ 
ference  only  to  intelligence,  can  address  itself  only  to  intelli¬ 
gence,  can  be  reduced  to  practice  only  by  intelligence.  Hence 
that  universal  fire-mist  must,  if  obedient  to  law,  either  have 
possessed  an  intelligent  spirit,  or  the  infinitely  intelligent,  wise 
and  almighty  creator  must  have  conducted  its  developments, 
by  his  own  pervading  and  efficient  presence.  But,  lest  we 
should  be  accused  of  dealing  in  specious  cavils,  we  accept,  as 
just  and  proper,  the  application  of  the  term  law  to  denote  the 
immediate  and  efficient  cause  of  certain  effects,  produced  un¬ 
der  certain  circumstances :  we  do  not  take  exception  to  the 
terms,  law  of  cohesion,  of  gravitation,  of  elective  affinity,  of 
definite  proportions,  &c.,  &c.  We  go  further  and  admit,  that 
God  has  so  constituted  things,  that,  whenever  certain  relations 
occur  or  subsist,  certain  results  invariably  follow,1  and  that  it 
is  a  law  laid  down  by  Him,  that  so  it  should  be,  without  his 
setting  himself  to  work  (reverently  be  it  spoken)  as  men  do,  to 
give  effect  to  the  law  laid  down  ;  so  that,  e.  g.,  when  we 
choose  to  apply  a  lighted  match  to  the  touch-hole  of  a  loaded 
cannon,  the  almighty  needs  not  bestir  himself  to  project,  by  a 
special  act,  the  ball  in  a  given  direction  and  velocity  ;  or  that, 
when  we  deposit  a  grain  of  corn  in  the  earth,  he  needs  not 
busy  himself,  by  immediate  agency,  to  quicken  the  germ,  un- 

1  Invariably,  as  a  general  rule  :  there  are  exceptions,  which,  though  they 
confirm  the  rule,  also  show  that  the  alleged  laws  are  not  omnipotent,  but  that 
there  is  a  power  superior  to  them. 
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fold  the  plant,  and  ripen  the  ear.  We  admit  that  things  trans¬ 
pire  and  go  on  according  to  certain  established  and  regular 
tendencies  which  God  has  put  into  them,  and  which,  from 
their  efficiency  and  uniform  action,  men  call  laws.  But  when 
we  are  told  that  these  laws  are  sufficient  in  themselves,  and 
entirely  independent  of  the  creator,  the  law-giver,  we  cannot 
help  ourselves,  but  only  obey  a  law  put  into  our  mind,  when 
we  ask,  what  do  you  mean?  Are  you  not  confounding  the 
laws  with  their  effective  enforcement  by  the  executive  power? 
Do  you  mean  that  these  laws  are  essential  properties  of  matter, 
appertaining  to  it  by  an  inherent  necessity,  so  that  they  devel¬ 
op  themselves,  and  exercise  their  energies  spontaneously,  in 
consequence  of  certain  relations?  Scarcely  the  latter;  for, so 
far  as  we  can  understand  you,  the  effect  of  the  laws  is,  to  mod¬ 
ify  and  determine  the  relations:  the  laws  of  gravitation  and 
projection  determine  the  orbit  of  a  planet  around  its  sun  :  the 
law  of  development  causes  certain  embryotic  points  to  unfold 
themselves  into  plants  and  trees,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  you, 
impels  the  ape,  himself  whilom  an  embryotic  point,  to  become 
a  man.  The  laws,  therefore,  dwell  in  the  things  themselves. 
What,  then,  are  they  ?  According  to  your  theory  they  must 
be  potential  factors,  motive  agencies,  or  active  forces.  There 
must  bean  active,  efficient  force  in  the  sun,  compelling  e.  g. 
the  earth  towards  its  (the  sun’s)  centre  :  there  must  be  an  ac¬ 
tive,  efficient  force  in  the  earth,  compelling  the  earth  away 
from  the  sun’s  centre  :  the  combined  action  of  the  two  forces 
(called  laws  in  the  system  of  naturalism)  drives  the  earth  in  a 
certain  orbit  round  the  sun.  Now  we,  as  well  as  you,  call  this 
the  law  of  the  earth’s  motion.  But  a  law,  unless  we  talk  at 
random  and  use  unmeaning  language,  implies  intelligence, 
design,  wisdom,  adaptation.  Is  matter  intelligent?  Has  it 
conscious  aims?  Is  it  wise  to  adapt  means  to  the  attainment 
of  its  ends?  After  the  original,  universal  fire-mist  had,  by  a 
gradual  process  of  consolidation,  been  broken  up  into  vast  ne¬ 
bulae,  and  when  the  nebula  in  which  we  have  the  deepest 
practical  interest,  resolved  itself  into  the  glorious  sun  and  its 
attendant  planets  and  satellites,  which  constitute  our  solar  sys¬ 
tem  (such  being  your  primordeal  history  of  our  system),  those 
planets  began  to  revolve,  and  have  ever  since  revolved  around 
their  common  centre,  with  a  regularity  of  motion  so  precise, 
as  to  admit  of  the  nicest  calculations  as  respects  their  wherea¬ 
bouts  at  any  given  future.  Philosophers  tell  us,  that  this  re¬ 
sults  from  the  combined  action  of  gravitation  and  propulsion, 
of  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal  or  projectile  forces,  and  that 
these  are  the  laws  of  planetary  motion.  And  these  laws,  we 
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are  now  told,  reside  in  the  bodies  themselves ;  and  the  whole 
process.  «from  the  first  gradual  beginnings  of  resolvement  in 
the  fire-mist  into  distinct  consolidations,  down  to  the  complete 
evolution  and  perpetually  regular  movements  of  distinct  sys¬ 
tems  having  their  own  central  suns,  is  the  necessary  effect  of 
laws  originally  deposited  in  the  fire- mist,  and  independently 
of  their  author  working  out  their  necessary  results.  Or  again  : 
I  ascend  to  a  very  high  elevation,  and  extend  my  hand,  hold¬ 
ing  a  ten  pound  weight  over  a  perpendicular  precipice  :  I  with¬ 
draw  my  hand  from  under  the  wTeight,and  it  falls  to  the  ground 
with  geat  and  accelerated  velocity.  You  tell  me  it  must  do 
so  :  it  must  obey  the  law  of  gravitation  ;  and  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  your  explanation  :  I  do  not  question  its  correct¬ 
ness.  But  when  you  tell  me  in  respect  of  all  these  phenome¬ 
na,  the  evolution  and  movements  of  solar  systems,  the  falling 
of  bodies  towards  the  earth’s  centre,  that  God  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  the  matter:  that  all  this  results  independently  of 
him,  from  the  action  of  fixed  laws  inherent  in  matter  itself,  I 
come  again  with  my  still  unanswered  question,  what  do  you 
mean?  We  repeat,  a  law  is  no  force:  a  law  is  nothing  with¬ 
out  an  agent  to  give  it  effect  :  as  a  law  it  exists  only  in  the 
legislator’s  mind,  or  in  the  statute-book  :  to  produce  effects,  it 
requires  an  efficient  agent,  having  authority  and  power  to  put 
it  in  force.  You  can,  then,  only  mean,  that  there  is  a  certain 
fixed  order  in  the  universe,  according  to  which  these  and  all 
other  phenomena  are,  and  under  given  conditions,  must  be 
thus,  and  not  otherwise.  But  when  you  tell  me  that  these 
laws  reside  in  matter,  and  operate  in  absolute  independence  of 
the  creator,  I  do  not  understand  vou.  These  are  mnnifesta- 
tions,  phenomena  of  an  established  order;  but  the  law  decree¬ 
ing,  determining,  establishing  this  order  thus  and  not  otherwise, 
must  be  the  fiat  of  one  will,  and  reside  in  the  infinitely  intelli¬ 
gent  divine  mind;  and  although  this  order  rolls  on  in  a  man¬ 
ner  seemingly  quite  mechanical  from  year  to  year,  and  from 
century  to  century,  it  must,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  gov¬ 
erning  law  being  continued  in  existence  and  efficient  operation, 
in  and  by  the  divine  mind  where  it  originated,  and  where 
alone  it  can  reside.  For,  suppose  that  the  divine  mind  should 
at  any  time  simply  cease  to  will  the  continuance  of  those  phy¬ 
sical  laws,  should  simply  stop  concerning  itself  about  the  uni¬ 
verse:  would,  think  you,  that  order  continue?  Does  that 
infinite  intelligence  and  wisdom  which  are  exhibited  in  the 
order  of  the  universe,  marvellously  balancing  and  harmonizing 
a  countless  multitude  of  forces  and  their  respective  develop¬ 
ments,  exist  in  matter  so  independently  of  the  divine  will,  that 
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(be  results  would  be  the  same,  whether  God  willed  or  ceased 
to  will  ?  If  we  understand  you  correctly,  your  organ  of  credu¬ 
lity  is  large  enough  to  believe  this,  and  this  is  actually  your 
position.  Well  then,  suppose  again,  that  the  divine  will  should 
positively  determine,  and  issue  the  fiat,  that  the  order  of  the 
universe  shall  cease,  nay,  that  the  universe  itself  shall  cease  to 
exist:  would  the  universe  bid  him  defiance,  and,  in  plenary 
independence,  resolve  to  keep  up  its  established  order,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  carry  out  its  resolution  ?  Here  we  are  at  the  point  of 
decision,  and  it  matters  nothing  whether  you  carefully  weigh 
your  answer  or  not:  it  must  be  either  yes  or  no:  and  either 
way,  you  are  in  an  unenviable  predicament:  if  you  say  no, 
then  you  have  simply  abandoned  your  theory,  and  it  will  be 
time  to  think  of  another:  if  your  answer  be  in  the  affirmative, 
then  you  have  only  thrown  off  your  cloak,  and  your  theory  is 
not  naturalism,  but  atheism.  For,  if  God  is  the  original  crea¬ 
tor,  then  is  He  also  the  governor  of  the  universe,  and  the  pre¬ 
server  of  its  order,  or  He  is  not  at  all.  More  of  this  presently. 
But,  if  the  established  order  of  the  universe  in  all  its  phenom¬ 
ena  depends  upon  the  divine  mind,  willing  that  that  order  shall 
subsist,  and  if  the  divine  will  could  at  once  abrogate  that  or¬ 
der,  and  even  annihilate  the  universe,  then  the  laws  which 
determine,  govern  and  regulate  all  the  phenomena  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  exist  in  the  divine  mind,  and  do  not  reside  in  the  things 
themselves;  and  then  the  manner  in  which  you  naturalists 
talk  of  the  physical  laws  of  the  universe,  is  pure,  unadultera¬ 
ted  nonsense.  If  you  should  here  object,  that  this  is  mere 
logomachy  :  that  what  we  designate  as  (he  order  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  you  term  its  laws,  we  maintain  that  the  distinction  upon 
which  we  insist  is  all  important  to  the  OjUestion  at  issue:  we 
are  not  disputing  about  words :  we  do  not  object  to  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  term,  natural  laws,  or,  physical  laws  of  the  universe: 
it  is  the  manner  of  its  application  that  we  object:  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  us  is,  that  while  we  contend  that  the  so-called 
laws  of  (he  universe  are  dependent  upon  and  subject  to  the 
divine  will,  which  can  interfere  with  or  abrogate  them  at  plea¬ 
sure,  you  put  them  in  the  place  of  God,  excluding  him  utterly 
from  his  creation.  The  phenomena  of  the  material  world 
may  all  observe  a  certain  fixed  order;  but  matter  can  neither 
make  laws  nor  put  them  in  force  :  it  can  only  obey  them,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  will  of  Him  who  made  them.  But  you  will  reply, 
that  you  do  not  assert,  that  matter  evolves  or  makes  its  own 
laws,  but  that  you  admit,  that  they  were  given  to  it,  deposited 
in  it,  by  the  creator.  But  with  this  admission  you  do  one  of 
two  things:  you  eitiier  assert  that  laws  arc  forces,  active  pow- 
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ers,  by  inherent  efficient  energy  gradually  and  regularly  effect¬ 
ing,  through  immense  cycles  of  lime,  great  results  foreseen  and 
aimed  at  from  the  beginning,  which  is  nonsense;  or  you  give 
up  your  position,  that  the  laws  of  the  universe  operate,  and 
effect  their  results,  independently  of  the  creator,  and  in  noway 
subject  to  his  interference  or  control.  For,  unless  you  are  ma¬ 
terialists,  and  therefore  atheists:  if  you  believe  at  all  in  a  cre¬ 
ator,  infinite  in  knowledge,  wisdom,  power  and  goodness,  then 
you  must  believe  that  creation,  the  whole  wide  universe,  has 
no  independent  existence,  and  would  instantly  cease  to  be,  if 
the  creator  should  so  decree,  or  simply  cease  to  will  its  exist¬ 
ence  :  and  if  its  very  existence  is  dependent  on  his  will,  cer¬ 
tainly  its  mode,  form,  or  manner  of  existence  must  be  equally 
so.  For,  to  will  a  thing,  without  willing  what  and  how  it  is  to 
be,  is  an  absurdity. 1  _  And  hence,  while  we  distinctly  admit 
that  the  universe  is,  on  the  whole,  subject  to  a  certain  fixed 
order,  and  while  we  do  not  object  to  your  ascribing  this  to  the 
laws  of  the  universe,  we  must  maintain  that  these  laws  have 
no  existence  except  in  the  divine  mind,  and  that,  if  the  divine 
will  ceased  to  animate  and  uphold  them,  they  would  cease 
to  be. 

There  is  another  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account  here. 
If  everything  in  the  universe  develops  itself  according  to  some 
lixed  law,  which  law  is  thus  the  necessary  condition  to  every 
distinct  class  or  series  of  objects,  not  only  of  its  existence,  but 
of  its  mode  of  existence,  and  if  no  supernatural  interference 
with  the  operation  of  such  law  is  admissible,  then,  of  course, 
the  authority  of  the  law  is  absolute,  and  in  any  given  class  or 
series  of  objects,  the  developments  must  be  constantly  and 
uniformly  the  same  :  deviations  are  impossible  :  abnormal  de¬ 
velopments  are  out'of  the  question;  for  an  order  once  abso¬ 
lutely  and  imperatively  fixed,  no  longer  admits  of  freedom  of 
development.  If  this  conclusion  is  denied,  what  then  becomes 
of  the  independent  and  all-sufficient  energy  of  that  inherent 
necessity,  which  the  advocates  of  this  theory  designate  as  law? 
If  in  any  one  single  instance  the  law  becomes  inoperative,  or 
only  partially  so,  and  an  extraordinary,  unforeseen  develop¬ 
ment  takes  place,  the  chain  of  necessity  is  broken,  and  the 
law,  alleged  to  be  in  itself  supreme  and  absolutely  efficient,  is 
dishonored  ;  and  then,  unless  we  can  look  to  a  power  superior 
to  the  established  order  of  things,  to  a  supreme  law-giver  who 

1  Of  course,  the  mysteries  of  the  moral  world  do  not  here  enter  into  consid¬ 
eration  at  all :  the  divine  government  and  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  togeth¬ 
er  constitute  a  great  mystery,  about  which  philosophy  has  speculated,  but 
which  it  1/as  never  solved,  and  never  can  more  than  hypothetically  solve." 
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has  the  authority  and  the  power  to  modify  at  pleasure  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  his  laws,  or  so  to  constitute  things  as  to  admit  of  a 
great  degree  of  freedom  of  development,  in  subservincy  to 
ends  distinct  and  clear  before  his  own  mind,  we  are  all  adrift, 
in  a  mist  of  perplexing  uncertainty.  But  if  our  conclusion  is 
assented  to,  and  the  uniform  operation  of  physical  laws  insist¬ 
ed  upon,  then  indeed  our  perplexity  is  unbounded  and  irreme¬ 
diable:  then  innumerable  diversities  of  development  in  the 
physical  universe,  and  those  phenomena  which,  for  want  of 
a  better  term,  have  been  called  lusus  naturae,  must  be  either 
entirely  ignored,  or  simply  set  aside  as  out  of  the  pale  of  law, 
as  lawless  interlopers  which  wantonly  break  the  established 
uniformity,  and  disturb  the  universal  harmony.  But  we  are 
quite  too  obtuse  to  comprehend,  what  thus  becomes  of  the  im¬ 
perative  and  absolutely  efficient  laws  of  the  universe.  We  do 
not  understand  where  this  host  o.f  interlopers  come  from,  and 
if  we  did,  we  could  not  understand  why  the  omnipotent  phy¬ 
sical  laws  did  not  strangle  them  in  the  birth.  For  surely  these 
laws  have  it  all  their  own  way,  free  from  every  interposing 
power :  why  then  do  they  not  effectually  exercise  their  author¬ 
ity,  to  put  down  every  non-conformist?  But  seriously,  the 
consideration  upon  which  we  desire  here  to  insist,  is  this,  that 
the  operation  of  physical  laws  is  by  no  means  as  harmonious 
and  uniform  as  naturalists  would  have  us  believe.  So  far  as 
human  observation  goes,  this  perfect  harmony,  this  complete 
uniformity  prevails  only  in  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.,  But  in  the  affair's,  in  the  physical  phenomena  of  this 
our  earth,  it  is  widely  different.  Doubtless  the  divine  adjust¬ 
ment  of  physical  nature  is  so  admirable  as  to  prove  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  general  laws,  highly  beneficial  in  their  effects.  But  the 
world  is  replete  with  distinct  and  isolated  developments  and 
phenomena,  in  which  no  fixed  order  can  be  pointed  out,  and 
which  are  referable  to  no  ascertained  law,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  foreseen  or  guarded  against  by  any  human  sagacity.  “They 
are  the  result,  not  so  much  of  any  general  law,  as  of  the  un¬ 
expected  crossing  or  clashing,  contact  or  collision,  of  two  or 
more  general  laws.”1  And  supposing  even  the  effect  of  such 
collision  to  correspond,  in  a  degree,  with  frequent  experiences, 
is  it  one  of  the  general  laws  of  the  universe,  that  these  laws 
shall  clash  and  collide?  If  not,  who  directs  and  controls  the 
circumstances  which  lead  to  such  crossings  and  collisions?  In 
the  production  of  such  effects  or  phenomena,  secondary  causes 

1  Cf.  on  this  subject,  “The  Method  of  the  Divine  Government,  physical 
and  moral,”  by  Rev.  James  M’Cosh,  who  enters  into  its  discussion  far  more 
extensively  and  elaborately  than  we  have  space  to  do. 
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are,  of  course,  brought  into  action ;  but,  while  in  the  heavens 
uniform  results  are  produced  by  the  uniform  action  of  estab¬ 
lished  laws,  it  is  different  here;  and  though,  under  the  same 
circumstances,  the  same  causes  produce,  by  divine  appoint¬ 
ment,  the  same  effects,  altered  circumstances  or  conditions 
greatly  modify,  often  completely  change  the  operation  of  caus¬ 
es.  And  this  is  preeminently  the  case  in  respect  of  “those  de¬ 
partments  of  God’s  works  which  bear  the  closest  relations  to 
man  and  the  more  nearly  they  affect  him,  the  greater  is  the 
contingency  and  the  uncertainty.  Meteorological  phenomena, 
atmospheric  changes,  the  action  of  light,  of  heat,  of  the  elas¬ 
ticity  of  vapors,  of  electricity  ;  frequent  and  violent  changes 
on  the  earth’s  surface  :  slight  derangements  of  the  complex  or¬ 
ganism  of  the  human  frame,  resulting  in  sickness,  insanity,  or 
death  ;  of  whatever  laws  we  may  here  witness  the  compound 
operation,  who  dares  deny  that  contingencies,  circumstances 
or  conditions  referable  to  no  law,  here  produce  effects  bearing 
the  appearance  of  accident,  and  seemingly  transpiring  in  the 
most  complicated  confusion.  While  infidels  talk,  in  this  con¬ 
nexion,  of  chance  and  fate,  as  the  only  Dii  whom  their  machi- 
na  can  produce,  we  do  not  object  to  the  words  chance  and  ac¬ 
cident  as  currently  used,  so  long  as  they  are  employed  merely 
to  denote  that  the  events  thus  designated  are  unforeseen  and 
out  of  the  regular  order.  It  is  “these  unforeseen  accidents, 
which  so  often  control  the  lot  of  man,  that  constitute  a  super¬ 
stratum  of  human  affairs,  wherein  peculiarly  the  divine  provi¬ 
dence  holds  empire  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  special  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  from  this  hidden  and  inexhaustible  mine  of  all 
chances,  as  we  must  call  them,  that  the  governor  of  the  world 
draws,  with  unfathomable  skill,  the  materials  of  his  dipensa- 
tion  towards  each  individual  of  mankind.”  (Isaac  Taylor : 
Nat.  Hist,  of  Enthusiasm).  If  these  considerations  are  well 
founded — and  who  will  presume  to  question  them? — what 
becomes  of  the  autocratic  operation  of  physical  laws,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  creator  and  supreme  ruler,  which  form  the  basis 
of  the  naturalistic  system? 

But  the  author  of  the  ‘Vestiges  of  (he  Natural  History  of 
Creation’ applies,  as  he  needs  must,  his  development-theory 
also  to  organic  creatures,  and  derives  their  perfect  existence 
from  monads,  embryotic  points,  through  a  self-determining  pro¬ 
cess  of  development  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  their  nature. 
Fora  most  able  confutation  of  this  most  absurd  theory,  upon 
well  ascertained  principles  of  natural  science,  and  from  facts 
brought  to  light  by  geology,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
Pearson’s  Essay,  to  Mr.  Hugh  Miller’s  “Footprints  of  the  Cre- 
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ator,”  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  King’s  work  entitled  :  “The  Principles 
of  Geology  explained  and  viewed  in  (heir  relations  to  revealed 
and  natural  religion  (p.  101  sqq.),  and  to  other  works  of  a  sim¬ 
ilar  character.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance  and  of 
profound  interest;  and,  although  the  temptation  to  expatiate 
is  very  strong,  our  limits  bid  us  forbear.  Suffice  it  here  to  say, 
that,  without  any  appeal  to  the  authority  of  scripture,  this  de¬ 
velopment-hypothesis,  when  examined  in  the  light  of  true  sci¬ 
ence,  proves  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  gratuitous  assumption, 
“the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.”  But  there  is  one  aspect  of 
this  subject  which,  though  we  have  never  seen  it  alluded  toby 
any  of  the  able  writers  who  have  so  successfully  combated  this 
absurd  theory,  yet  seems  to  us  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
This  development-process  of  higher  animals  and  of  man  out 
of  monads  or  embryotic  points,  grew  out  of  the  law  of  the 
nature  of  these  monads  or  points.  Is  this  law  still  in  force  and 
operation  ?  Then  there  ought  to  be  tangible  evidence  of  the 
fact.  Has  it  ceased  to  operate?  Did  it,  in  the  beginning, 
produce  one  pair  of  each  species  of  organized  creatures,  and 
not  another  since?  Then  must  the  creator  have  once  at  least 
come  forth  from  his  seclusion,  in  order  to  abrogate  that  wonder 
working  law.  But  as  our  naturalist  philosophers  can,  of  course, 
not  accept  this  latter  alternative,  we  may  at  once  dismiss  it  and 
hold  fast  to  the  former.  The  question  has  often  forced  itself 
upon  our  mind  :  how  is  it,  that  this  development-process,  and 
this  transmutation  of  species,  is  never  witnessed  at  some  stage 
of  its  progress?  Did  the  ambition  to  struggle  upward  into 
higher  organizations  possess  monads  only  at  the  beginning, 
when  the  great,  original,  fabulous  fire-mist  first  broke  up?  Is 
not  the  world  now  full  of  monadic  animalcules,  as  capable  of 
developing  themselves  into  lizards,  or  waterfowl,  or  monkeys, 
as  those  of  sixty  thousand  years  ago?  Are  not  the  apes  of  the 
present  day  as  likely  to  covet  the  human  form  and  organism, 
and  have  they  not  the  same  capacity  and  privilege  of  forth- 
struggling  into  humanhood,  as  the  first  monkeys  that  accom¬ 
plished  this  great  achievement  ?  If  not,  then,  as  we  have  said 
above,  (he  great  law-giver  must  have  interposed,  and  stopped 
the  process  after  its  first  successful  achievements.  But  if  so, if 
the  law’  be  still  in  force,  how  comes  it  that  no  mortal,  from  fa¬ 
ther  Adam  down  to  the  author  of  the  “Vestiges,”  has  ever  de¬ 
tected  any  creature  in  its  transition  state,  any  ganoid  passing 
over  into  a  gigantic  form  :  any  infusorial  point  developing  it¬ 
self  into  a  monkey  :  any  monkey  writhing  and  wriggling  over 
into  the  form  and  stature  of  humanity?  These  writers  tell  us, 
indeed,  that  the  process  is  immensely  gradual,  requiring  vast 
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periods  of  time  for  its  completion.  Even  then,  however,  if  not 
entirely  stopped,  it  would  be  subject  to  detection.  If  thus  to 
develop  themselves  be  the  law  of  the  nature  of  monads,  infu¬ 
sorial  animalcules,  <fcc.,  the  process  must  be  constantly  going 
on  ;  and  then,  though  we  could  not  see  or  hear  them  grow,  we 
could  not  fail  to  find  multitudes  of  subjects  at  some  stage  of 
their  transition-state,  one-eighth,  one-quarter,  half,  three  quar¬ 
ters,  or  nearly  quite  developed.  But  this  hypothesis  of  im¬ 
mense  gradualness  is  as  much  a  fiction  as  any  other  part  of  the 
theory.  For  naturalists  (we  mean  here  men  who  study  natu¬ 
ral  history  in  a  rational  way)  have  conclusively  shown,  that 
these  gradual  metamorphoses  are  impossible  :  the  required  in¬ 
termediate  stages  between  the  extreme  points,  the  monad  and 
the  perfectly  evolved  animal,  fish,  or  bird ,  are  impossible  states 
of  existence.  The  great  Cuvier  says:  “  No  deviation  in  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  cuttle-fish,  has  ever  produced,  or  can  con¬ 
stitute  a  being  placed  beneath  it ;  nor  can,  or  ever  will,  its  bet¬ 
ter  development  give  rise  to  a  series  of  animals  of  a  more  per¬ 
fect  species,  to  be  classed  immediately  above  it. ”  Any  number 
of  instances  illustrating  this  principle  of  organic  nature,  might 
be  given.  Take  one  more  :  “  The  hare  lives  above  ground, 
sheltering  among  brakes  and  bushes.  The  young  of  this  timid 
animal  are  enabled  to  run  after  the  dam  immediately  after  birth. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rabbit  excavates  a  subterranean  abode, 
where  it  brings  forth  its  young,  which  are  at  first  blind  and 
helpless,  and  there  nurses  them  until  they  have  strength.  The 
young  rabbit  becomes  an  individual  of  a  social  establishment, 
wThile  the  solitary  hare  seeks  protection  for  itself  alone;  and 
between  these  alternatives  there  is  no  medium.” — (King,  p. 
106.)  The  first  human  pair,  we  are  expected  to  believe,  were 
ambitious  apes,  whose  innate  and  resistless  desire  to  become 
human,  wrought  out  its  legitimate  result.  We  cannot  but  ad¬ 
mire  the  happy  coincidence,  that  two  apes,  male  and  female, 
should  just  at  the  same  time  have  achieved  the  aim  of  their 
lofty  aspirations,  and  that  too  in  localities  sufficiently  contigu¬ 
ous  to  ensure  their  union  as  man  and  wife.  But  the  grand 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  development  of  apes  into  men  and 
women,  is,  that  it  could  not  have  been  gradual:  that  it  must 
have  been  effected  per  saltum.  “  The  nature  of  the  changes 
supposed,  does  not  admit  that  they  should  in  general  be  dimin¬ 
utive.  An  example  will  best  illustrate  and  establish  this  ob¬ 
servation.  A  hand  or  foot  must  be  one  or  other  of  theseorgans 
distinctively  ;  in  other  words,  it  must  be  adapted  for  clasping 
or  walking.  To  change  the  one  of  these  into  the  other  would 
Vol.  YI.  No.  22.  31 
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necessarily  be  a  great  metamorphosis,  and  there  is  no  conceiv¬ 
able  way  of  subdividing  it  into  degrees.  Besides,  a  single 
alteration  of  corporeal  structure  may  change  the  general  con¬ 
ditions  of  life,  and  render  the  re-casting  of  a  whole  animal 
indispensable  to  its  preservation.  This  is  the  well  known  law 
of  the  correlation  of  organs.  Remove  the  proboscis  of  an  el¬ 
ephant,  and  how  many  other  alterations  become  necessary  be¬ 
fore  the  creature  can  satisfy  its  hunger  and  thirst?”  (King,  p. 
106  sq.)  Thus,  as  we  might  further  most  copiously  illustrate, 
the  objectionableness  and  the  difficulties  of  this  development- 
theory  are  not  at  all  got  rid  of  by  by  graduating  the  process, 
and  thus  rendering  it,  if  possible,  more  impracticable  than  if  it 
were  claimed  to  be  sudden — per  saltum.  And  certainly,  be  it 
gradual  or  sudden,  we  are  entitled  to  be  informed,  why  and 
how  it  happens,  that  no  evidences  are  furnished  of  the  contin¬ 
uance  of  the  process.  There  can  be  no  reason  alleged,  ex¬ 
cept  the  interference  of  the  creator,  which  is,  however,  utterly 
repudiated,  why  the  ambitious  aspirations  for  a  higher  organ¬ 
ism  and  life  should  have  been  confined  to  a  few  primitive  mo¬ 
nads,  or  infusorial  animalcules,  or  why,  in  this  age  of  progress, 
ambitious  apes,  coveting  the  form  and  organism  of  humanity, 
should  not,  at  highly  advanced  stages  of  development,  sym¬ 
pathetically  seek  the  haunts  of  men,  and  before  our  eyes  shuf¬ 
fle  off  the  coil  of  monkeyhood,  and  stand  foith  in  all  the  beauty 
and  dignity  of  human  kind,  still  unpolluted  by  sin,  undebased 
by  vice  and  wickedness.  If  any  such  marvels  there  be,  let 
them  be  produced,  that  we  may  regale  our  eyes  with  one  huge 
stare  of  childish  wonder,  and  that  Barnum  may  be  rendered 
happy  beyond  expression  by  additions  to  his  museum  that  will 
leave  him  nothing  more  to  desire.  We  may  have  to  revert 
hereafter  to  the  strange  notions  of  this  writer. 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Mr.  Pearson.  He  bestows  a  brief 
notice  upon  Humboldt’s  “Cosmos,”  passing  upon  it  a  series  of 
appropriate  strictures,  and  slating,  what  is  known  to  all  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  brilliant  work,  that,  in  respect  of  Providence, 
its  sins  are  those  of  omission  :  it  does  not  very  directly  pro¬ 
mulgate  infidel  views,  but  it  utterly  ignores  the  creator  and  his 
government  of  the  world.  Indeed,  the  distinguished  author 
seems  to  have  considered  it  necessary  to  notify  his  readers,  at 
the  outset ,  of  (he  stand-point  from  which  he  intended  to  con¬ 
sider  the  universe:  “In  reflecting  upon  physical  phenomena 
and  events,  and  tracing  their  causes  by  the  process  of  reason, 
we  become  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  truth  ol  the  an¬ 
cient  doctrine,  that  the  forces  inherent  in  matter,  and  those 
which  govern  the  moral  world,  exercise  their  action  under  the 
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control  of  primordial  necessity,  and  in  accordance  with  move¬ 
ments  occurring  periodically  after  longer  or  shorter  intervals.” 
Upon  this  declaration  Mr.  Pearson  very  justly  remarks:  “The 
illustrious  German,  after  having  travelled  over  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  all  that  is  at  present  known  of  the  physical  phenomena 
of  the  universe,  thus  acknowledges,  in  the  midst  of  his  four¬ 
score  years,  no  higher  agency  than  material  forces,  acting  un¬ 
der  the  government  of  a  primordial  necessity.  Divine  provi¬ 
dence  is  thus  interdicted,  and  this  goodly  universe  moves  on¬ 
ward,  unfolding  its  forms  of  life  and  grandeur,  without  the 
hand  of  Him  that  made  it.  This  may  consist  with  Hegelian¬ 
ism,  or  with  some  other  form  of  the  transcendental  philosophy, 
but  it  does  not  consist  with  the  deeper  philosophy  of  man’s 
inward  nature.  It  might  do  if  we  had  heads  and  no  hearts. 
The  intellect  may  rest  in  it  for  a  while,  but  the  soul  with  its 
capacities  and  cravings  cannot  repose  there  fora  moment.  Our 
very  heart-strings  must  be  torn  out,  the  emotional  part  of  our 
nature  must  be  overborne,  and  all  our  upward  aspirations  re¬ 
pressed,  before  we  can  be  satisfied  with  this  thing  of  fate, this 
primordial  necessity,  in  the  room  of  the  living  and  ever  ruling 
God.  Even  in  an  aesthetic  view,  this  method  of  philosophiz¬ 
ing  stands  condemned.  Robert  Hall  has  truly  said  :  ‘The 
exclusion  of  a  supreme  being  and  of  a  superintending  provi¬ 
dence,  tends  directly  to  the  destruction  of  moral  taste.  It  robs 
the  universe  of  all  finished  a-nd  consummate  excellence,  even 
in  idea.”  p.  121. 

Our  author  next  reviews  a  work,  well  known  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  where  many  editions  of  it  have  been  issued  and  rapidly 
soid:  Combe’s  “Constitution  of  Man.”1  This  book  is  written 
in  a  popular  style,  as  it  was  intended  expressly  to  enlighten  the 
masses,  to  rescue  the  natural  laws  from  the  hands  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  and  to  set  forth  their  operations  in  a  clear  light. 
While  Mr.  Combe  has  undeniably  done  this  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure,  and  has  thus  contributed  to  the  promotion  of  that  public 
movement  towards  improved  sanitory  regulations,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  cheering  features  of  our  age,  he  has  clone  incalcu¬ 
lable  evil,  by  taking,  as  it  were,  the  natural  laws  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  superintending  law  giver,  and  preserving  a  studi¬ 
ed  silence  about  God  as  working  in  and  by  them.  Mr.  Combe 
and  his  school  have,  however,  gone  further  than  this.  They 
constantly  talk  about  natural  laws  in  that  absurd  manner  upon 

1  We  here  follow  Mr.  Pearson  in  the  general  train  of  remark,  but,  except 
where  we  directly  quote  him  or  some  other  writer,  in  our  own  manner  and 
language,  as  our  limits  make  it  necessary  that  we  should  condense. 
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which  we  have  animadverted  above,  intimating  that  these  laws 
are  all  in  all,  and  that  God  does  not  interfere  with  their  opera¬ 
tions.  Mr.  Combe  not  only  “overlooks  altogether  that  adjust¬ 
ment  of  natural  laws  to  each  other,  whereby  the  results  are 
often  of  the  most  complicated  character,  and  such  that  they 
cannot  be  anticipated  by  any  human  foresight;”1  but  “he  has 
completely  overlooked  the  ambiguity  which  lurks  in  the  word 
law,  and  used  it  in  all  the  divers  senses  of  which  it  is  capable, 
predicating  of  a  law  in  one  sense  what  is  true  of  it  only  in  an¬ 
other.  Sometimes  he  means  by  it  a  property  of  matter,  some¬ 
times  a  cause  requiring  the  adjustment  of  two  or  more  sub¬ 
stances  to  each  other:  at  other  times  a  general  fact  originating 
in  the  adjustment  of  causes,  and  anon  he  denotes  by  it  a  moral 
precept  enjoined  by  God.  With  the  greatest  coolness  and 
self-complacency  he  uses  the  word  law  in  all  these  senses, 
without  ever  dreaming  that  there  is  any  difference  between 
them,  constantly  asserting  of  a  general  fact,  what  is  true  only 
of  a  property  of  matter,  and  of  a  physical  cause  what  holds 
good  only  of  a  moral  precept.”1  How  can  any  dependence 
be  placed  upon  the  speculations  and  conclusions  of  a  man  who 
blunders  so  desperately  in  fundamentals?  But  if,  as  Combe 
maintains,  it  is  unquestionably  “the  extreme  of  superstition 
and  fanaticism,  to  repose  implicit  faith  in  divine  providence, 
while  neglecting  or  going  counter  to  the  clearly  defined  laws 
of  the  human  constitution,  01  those  which  regulate  the  physi¬ 
cal  and  moral  worlds,”  it  is  just  as  obviously  “rushing,”  as  Mr. 
Pearson  well  observes,  “to  a  godless  extreme,  the  extreme  of 
naturalism,  to  rest  in  some  secondary  agencies  without  rising 
upward  to  Him  who  touches  all  the  springs  of  action,  or  to 
ignore  his  presence  in  and  superintendence  over  the  world.  If 
it  is  “confessedly  mysterious  how  human  instrumentality  and 
divine  agency  blend  in  bringing  about  events,”  Mr.  Combe 
greatly  errs,  if  he  imagines  that  the  mystery  is  lessened  by  sev¬ 
ering  the  link  that  connects  the  two  together:  by  loosening 
our  hold  Gf  the  heavens  above,  and  attaching  ourselves  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  earth  and  the  things  therein.  “Is  the  world’s 
history,  or  is  individual  history  less  mysterious,  by  shutting  out 
from  the  sphere  of  human  things  the  divine  providence,  and 
leaving  room  for  nothing  but  the  operation  of  natural  laws? 
Or  rather,  is  not  all  history,  by  such  an  exclusion,  made  much 
more  mvsterious  than  ever?  In  the  one  case,  we  have  the 
human  agency  moving  freely  under  the  moral  control  of  the 
divine,  we  have  in  full  play  the  elements  of  human  action 


1  McCosh  on  “the  divine  government.”  p.  104. 
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and  piety,  and  yet  mysterious  relations.  In  the  other  case, 
we  have  only  the  human  agent  and  the  physical  and  moral 
laws,  we  have  excluded  the  hand  of  God  and  taken  away  the 
elements  of  piety,  and  still  the  relations  are  mysterious.  The 
choice  then  lies  between  a  mysterious  world,  in  which  God  is 
ever  present  and  ever  felt,  and  a  mysterious  world  that  moves 
onward  in  its  glorious  evolutions  without  his  continued  agency. 
He  is  the  better  philosopher  and  the  happier  man  who  prefers 
the  former,  and  holds  a  key  to  things  inscrutable,  which  can 
never  be  solved  by  the  man  who  chooses  the  latter.”  Pearson, 
p.  123  sq. 

Mr.  Combe,  in  announcing  his  views,  exhibits  a  large  mea¬ 
sure  of  that  self-complacency  which  characterizes  that  mixed 
multitude  of  self-elected  reformers  who,  in  our  day,  infest  so¬ 
ciety  as  well  in  the  church  as  in  the  state,  and  who  deem 
themselves  called  to  wage  war  upon  truths  and  institutions,  for 
no  other  or  better  reason  than  that  they  have  come  down  to 
us  through  the  lapse  of  centuries  :  his  reformatory  operations 
are  on  a  large  scale.  According  to  him,  the  doctrine  of  hu¬ 
man  depravity  is  a  very  unphilosophical  crotchet:  that  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  aa  system  of  spiritual  influences,  of  internal  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  soul,”  is  an  opinion  that  can  be  maintained  only 
by  ignoramuses — such,  we  suppose,  as  St.  Paul,  Augustine, 
Luther,  Calvin,  Chalmers,  Edwards,  Hall,  and  a  host  of  oth¬ 
ers  : — prayer  is  of  no  use  whatever  (how  can  it  be,  if  God  has 
forsaken  the  world?)  except  in  its  reflex  influence  on  the  mind 
of  the  petitioner:  death  is  not  at  all  the  penal  effect  of  man’s 
first  disobedience,  but  “a  natural  institution  ;”  and  in  view  of 
all  this,  the  religious  instructors  of  mankind  have  need  to  be 
taught  over  again  ;  i.  e.  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  philosophical 
phrenologist,  George  Combe,  so  that  “a  new  direction  ma}^  be 
given  to  their  pursuits.” 

Writers  of  this  class,  when  speaking  of  natural  phenomena, 
labor  under  a  twofold  illusion.  On  the  first  we  have  already 
expressed  ourselves  in  extenso,  viz  :  that  the  laws  of  nature 
are  not  modes  of  the  divine  procedure,  but  real  and  indepen¬ 
dent  existences.  The  other  is,  that  they  suppose  that  because 
things  happen  according  to  fixed  laws,  the  divine  agency  can¬ 
not  be  in  them.  Now,  not  to  insist  upon  the  utter  repugnance 
of  such  views  to  scripture,  they  are,  as  a  phii  osophy,  extreme¬ 
ly  superficial  and  unsound.  This  could  be  readily  demon¬ 
strated  and  strikingly  illustrated;  but  we  leave  this  for  the 
reader  himself  to  do,  and  merely  quote  a  few  sentences  from 
Mr.  Morell’s  “History  of  Modern  Philosophy.”  Speaking  of 
secondary  agencies,  he  very  justly  remarks  :  “They  are  all  un- 
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der  the  moral  control  of  Deity  from  first  to  last,  so  that  the 
penalty,  which  seems  at  first  to  be  simply  the  result  of  break¬ 
ing  a  natural  law,  is  really  an  effect  of  that  providential  power 
which  governs  the  world.”  And  what  he  says  of  the  world’s 
history  may,  as  Mr.  Pearson  remarks,  be  said  of  the  history  of 
many  a  community  and  individual :  “To  the  man  who  looks 
unbelievingly  upon  divine  providence,  the  world’s  history  is  a 
problem  that  can  never  be  solved.”  What  Mr.  Pearson  says 
of  Combe’s  view  of  prayer,  we  quote  in  extenso  :  “Combe’s 
view  of  prayer — bolstered  up  though  it  be  by  such  names  as 
Lord  Karnes,  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  and  Professor  Leechman,  men 
of  no  high  authority,  verily,  in  such  matters — stands  condemn¬ 
ed  also  as  most  unnatural,  not  to  say  most  unscriptural.  It  is, 
indeed,  quite  of  a  piece  with  his  philosophy,  but  it  consists 
not  with  the  deeper  philosophy  of  the  heart  and  the  Bible. 
Men  have  never  prayed  under  the  persuasion  that  the  sole  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  prayer  is  reflex,  that  it  has  an  influence  only  on  the 
mind  of  the  worshipper.  The  wisest  and  best  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  unsophisticated  children  of  the  desert,  as 
well  as  the  most  enlightened  and  devout  Christians,  have  re¬ 
sorted  to  prayer  under  the  conviction  that  it  is  effectual  to  se- 
cute  blessings  directly  from  above.  The  reflex  influence  of 
prayer  is  valuable,  but  the  value  is  realized  just  in  proportion 
as  the  heart  goes  out  after  the  direct  influence.  A  rational 
theory  it  truly  is,  which  would  thus  make  the  value  of  men’s 
devotions  to  arise  from  men’s  illusions  !  The  reflex  influence 
supposes  the  direct  influence,  and  for  men  to  enjoy  the  former 
without  faith  in  the  latter,  resembles,  as  Isaac  Taylor  remarks, 
“the  supposition  that  we  might  continue  to  enjoy  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  moonlight,  even  if  the  sun  were  blotted  from  the 
planetary  system.” 

As  to  the  stale  objection,  which  is  ever  and  anon  brought 
forth,  that  the  direct  influence  of  prayer  supposes  that  we  can 
alter  the  divine  determinations,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  it 
is  according  to  these  determinations  that  men  must  ask,  in  or¬ 
der  to  receive,  and  knock  in  order  to  the  door  being  opened. 
God  discloses  unto  us  the  treasures  of  his  grace,  and  says,  ‘I 
will  yet  for  these  be  inquired  of.’  ” 

It  is  necessary  that  we  should  be  brief  in  our  survey  of  what 
still  retrains  to  be  noticed  under  this  phase  of  infidelity.  We 
would  simply  notify  the  reader,  that  we  shall  here  employ  the 
terms  “naturalism”  and  “rationalism”  indiscriminately,  not 
only  with  reference  to  the  explanation  given  at  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  but  because  the  principles  of  this  school  have 
been  freely  applied  in  the  explanation  of  scripture,  in  the 
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manner  of  the  German  rationalists,  who,  if  they  slid  deserved 
much  consideration,  would  belong  under  the  category  now 
before  us. 

The  doctrines  which  Combe  has  taught  in  his  peculiar  and 
insidious  manner,  have  been  openly  avowed  and  audaciously 
promulgated  by  the  Owen  school.  Defining  rationalism  to  be 
the  science  of  material  circumstances,  “the  philosophy  of  Ow- 
enism  ignores  everything  else.  It  denounces  other  systems  for 
having  spiritualized  man,  and  it  professes  to  look  upon  him, 
to  all  practical  purposes,  as  a  material  being.  Humanity,,  in 
its  estimation,  contains  within  itself  the  germs  of  indefinite 
moral  improvement,  and  needs  only  to  be  brought  under  the 
genial  influences  of  earth  to  ripen  into  perfection.  Supernatu¬ 
ral  aid  is  interdicted  at  the  threshold,  lest  it  should  beget  an 
indifference  to  self-exertion,  and  foster  a  habit  of  dependence. 
The  first  and  last  lesson  given  to  its  disciples,  is,  that  men’s 
opinions  and  actions  result  exclusively  from  their  original  sus¬ 
ceptibilities,  and  the  influence  of  the  world  around  them,  over 
which  they  have  no  control.  Hence  itsoft-repeated  injunction, 
study  yourself,  and  mind  external  circumstances.  This  is  the 
sum  and  substance  of  its  commandments.  It  admits  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  error  and  vice  in  humanity,  for  these  are  too  palpa¬ 
ble  to  be  denied,  but  it  charitably  calls  them  misfortunes,  and, 
as  a  remedy  for  all  moral  ills,  insists  on  a  rational  education.” 
(Pearson,  p.  129  sq.)  Mr.  Pearson  enters  into  a  pretty  full, 
and  most  satisfactory  confutation  of  what  the  Owen  school 
propounds  as  philosophy  :  were  it  not  that  its  views  are  widely 
disseminated  in  hundreds  of  little  pamphlets,  the  effect  of 
which  it  is  desirable  to  counteract,  we  should  consider  the  no¬ 
tice  which  it  receives  as  conferring  upon  it  a  great  deal  too 
much  honor.  We  cannot  follow  our  author  in  this  discussion  ; 
hut  we  will  cite,  and  very  briefly  comment  upon,  a  few  of  the 
dogmatical  assertions  (utterly  guiltless  as  they  are  of  all  phi¬ 
losophy)  which  Mr.  Owen  puts  forth,  calling  them  “funda¬ 
mental  facts.”  The  first  he  states  thus  :  “Man  is  a  compound 
being,  whose  character  is  formed  of  his  constitution  or  organi¬ 
zation  at  birth,  and  of  the  effects  of  external  circumstances 
upon  it  from  birth  to  death  ;  such  original  organization  and* 
external  influences  continually  acting  and  reacting  each  upon 
the  other.”  Now,  if  this  meant  only,  that  man,  having  certain 
natural  endowments,  and  acted  upon  by  external  influences, 
which  call  them  into  action  and  provoke  their  development, 
unfolds  his  character  according  to  the  position  which  he  as¬ 
sumes  with  reference  to  the  external  objective  reality  which 
acts  upon  him,  it  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  truism,  which 
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nobody  would  dispute;  and  then,  unless  it  be  susceptible  of 
demonstration,  that  man  is  so  constituted  from  his  birth  as  to 
have  no  self-determination,  no  free  will,  the  doctrine  is  useless 
and  leads  to  nothing  :  it  can  be  turned  to  no  account  in  that 
wonderful  reformation  which  these  profound  philosophers  pro¬ 
pose  to  effect  in  the  moral  world  :  it  leaves  us  just  where  we 
were  before.  But  if  their  meaning  be,  that  man’s  organization 
is  entirely  material,  and  that  its  phenomenal  developments  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  the  external  material  world  upon  it, 
then,  flying  in  the  face  of  all  observation  and  experience,  they 
boldly  take  for  granted  what  they  are  bound  to  prove:  they 
are  simply  materialists  who  deal  in  a  strange  perversion  of  lan¬ 
guage,  when  they  talk  of  man’s  mental  and  moral  constitution 
and  of  moral  reform. 

Nor  is  there  a  particle  more  of  reason  or  common  sense  in 
Mr.  Owen’s  second  ‘  fundamental  fact,”  that  “Man  is  com¬ 
pelled  by  his  original  constitution  to  receive  his  feelings  and 
convictions  independently  of  his  will.”  This  foolish  doctrine 
is  based  upon  the  undeniable  facts,  that  processes  of  reasoning 
follow  certain  laws,  and  that,  certain  premises  being  given,  the 
human  mind  can,  according  to  the  laws  of  its  own  constitu¬ 
tion,  draw  only  one  certain  conclusion  ;  and  that,  further,  hu¬ 
man  belief  is  necessarily  dependent  upon  certain  conditions, 
and  that,  according  to  -a  law  of  our  nature,  the  will  determines 
and  impels  us  to  action,  only  when  moved  to  this  by  convic¬ 
tions  and  feelings  or  emotions  :  from  these  facts  the  absurd  in¬ 
ference  is  drawn,  that  man  is  therefore  nothing  but  a  material 
machine,  which  must  believe  and  will  in  accordance  with  fixed 
necessity.  The  falsity  of  this  doctrine  is  too  palpable  to  need 
an  elaborate  refutation  :  any  sophomore  can  see  through  its 
flimsiness.  The  system  has  three  more  ‘ fundamental  facts  f 
of  equally  ingenious  invention,  and  the  same  relation  to-  the 
truth  :  the  reader  will  find  them  all  most  effectually  disposed 
of  in  Morell’s  “History  of  Modern  Philosophy,”  p.  293.  sqq., 

•  from  which  we  here  quote  in  full,  the  third  “ fact ,”  with  Mr. 
Morell’s  most  satisfactory  refutation  :  The  ‘  fact ”  is  thus  stated : 
“Our  feelings  or  convictions,  or  both  of  them  united,  create 
the  motive  to  action  called  the  will,  which  stimulates  him  to 
act,  and  decides  his  actions.”  Upon  this  statement  Mr.  Morell 
remarks  as  follows:  “To  speak  of  feelings  or  convictions  cre¬ 
ating  the  will,  is  simply  an  absurdity.  The  will  is  another 
name  for  that  real  but  mysterious  power  of  the  mind,  which, 
in  a  moment,  can,  at  its  bidding,  emit  an  energy,  that  leads  to 
voluntary  action  or  endurance.  Feeling  or  convictions  could 
never  create  this  power,  although  it  is  quite  true  that  they  may 
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influence  the  movements  of  it.  This  being  premised,  t lie  fal¬ 
lacious  conclusion  intended  to  be  drawn  from  such  a  represen¬ 
tation,  becomes  manifest.  The  argument  implied  in  it  is  this : 
Our  feelings  and  convictions  create  the  will,  therefore  the  will 
which  is  a  creation  of  their  own,  cannot  possibly  have  had  any 
previous  influence  upon  them.  Btit  how  does  the  case  really 
stand  ?  The  will  is  a  mighty  energy  of  a  nature  quite  its  own, 
which  restrains  or  impels  the  whole  man  at  its  behest ;  created 
moreover,  not  by  feelings  and  convictions,  but  by  the  author 
himself  of  the  human  mind.  Our  feelings  and  convictions 
act  upon  this  power,  and  set  it  in  motion  ;  but  then  it  at  once 
reacts  upon  them,  and,  guided  by  intelligence,  moulds  them, 
to  a  vast  extent,  at  its  pleasure.  Take  a  separate  volition,  and 
it  is  quite  true  that  this  is  determined  by  some  feeling  or  emo¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  ;  but  we  must  be  cautious  not  to  confound  an 
individual  volition  with  the  will ,  viewed  as  the  abiding  fact  or 
principle  of  our  spontaneity.  A  single  volition  is  to  the  will, 
as  a  whole,  what  a  single  wave  is  to  the  ocean.  Because  the 
wind  creates  every  wave  which  heaves  upon  the  surface,  is  it, 
therefore,  true  that  it  created  the  ocean  itself?  And  so,  be¬ 
cause  a  feeling  or  conviction  may  occasion  a  separate  volition, 
is  it,  therefore,  true  that  it  originates  the  voluntary  power  of 
which  this  volition  is  but  a  movement?  It  is  in  the  confound¬ 
ing  of  these  that  the  source  of  the  error  we  are  exposing  is  to 
be  found,  an  error  which,  in  fact,  vitiates  the  whole  conclusion. 
It  is  not  true  that  our  feelings,  or  convictions,  or  both  united, 
create  the  will,  neither,  if  the  word  created  be  twisted  so  as  to 
signify  only  so  much  as  the  word  determine,  does  it  follow, 
that  because  a  single  volition  is  determined  by  our  feelings, 
therefore  the  will,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  no  power  to  react  up¬ 
on  them.”  The  other  two  facts  are  of  no  consequence  what¬ 
ever,  and  we  have  bestowed  so  much  notice  upon  the  first 
three,  only  to  show  what  sort  of  philosophy  lies  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Owenism.  “In  fine,”  says  Mr.  Morell,  “taken  as  a 
whole,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  system  of  philosophy 
in  an  enlightened  age,  built  upon  a  foundation  so  indefinite, 
so  equivocal,  and  so  utterly  incapable  of  sustaining  a  super¬ 
structure  of  any  weight,  or  of  any  durability.”  (p.  296  sq.) 
Mr.  Pearson  does  not  notice  the  “facts”  in  detail,  but  deals 
only  with  the  views  and  bearings  of  the  system  in  general : 
we  shall,  instead  of  engaging  in  any  further  discussion,  quote 
his  concluding  remarks  upon  Owenism  :  “And  the  men  of  this 
school  tell  us  that  our  characters  are  the  necessary  result  of  our 
organization  at  birth,  and  subsequent  external  influences  over 
Vol.  VI.  No.  22.  32 
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which  we  have  no  control.  ‘The  germs  of  intelligence  and 
virtue  are  expanded  or  blasted  by  them,’  and  thus  the  whole 
human  character  is  formed.  It  is  not  so.  Our  subjective  con¬ 
stitution  is  not  such  an  inert,  helpless  thing.  We  are  con¬ 
scious  of  possessing  a  faculty  which  gives  us  control  over  ex¬ 
ternal  circumstances;  so  that,  taking  this  into  account,  it  is 
true  that  character  is  the  result  of  our  subjective  nature,  and  of 
the  objective  influences  acting  upon  it.  But  in  this  system  of 
naturalism,  the  great  facts  of  man’s  moral  nature  are  ignored. 
One  portion  of  the  field  of  phenomena  is  dwelt  upon,  as  if  it 
were  the  whole,  and  the  other  portion,  which  to  a  reflective 
mind  is  no  less  obvious,  is  overlooked.  The  eye  is  turned 
outward  and  lost  in  material  things.  It  does  not  direct  its 
glance  down  into  the  depths  of  human  consciousness,  and 
fails  to  perceive  the  more  wondrous  things  of  the  spirit.  A 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  moral  sentiment,  are  great  truths 
in  the  natural  history  of  man.  They  are  phenomena  just  as 
palpable  to  the  eye  that  looks  inward,  as  any  of  the  material 
circumstances  are  to  the  eye  that  looks  outwTard.  But  the  Ow¬ 
en  school  either  loses  sight  of  these  phenomena  in  human  na¬ 
ture,  or  would  assign  them  to  a  blind  necessity,  a  source  from 
which  the  unsophisticated  mind  refuses  to  receive  them.  Then 
there  is  the  stubborn,  though  mysterious  fact  of  human  deprav¬ 
ity,  which  it  either  winks  at,  or  entirely  overlooks,  and  for  coun¬ 
teracting  which  it  accordingly  makes  no  provision.  The  won¬ 
der  is  how  the  abettors  of  such  a  system  can  read  history^,  or 
look  upon  the  world  around  them,  without  perceiving,  on  the 
one  hand,  how  individuals  and  communities,  placed  amid  the 
most  favorable  external  circumstances,  have  continued  corrupt 
and  corrupters,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  persons  more 
unfavorably  situated  have,  notwithstanding,  become  examples 
of  virtue.  A  theory  that  ascribes  so  much  to  the  mere  outward 
relations,  and  leaves  no  room  for  an  influence  counteractive  of 
bad  ones,  or  efficacious  to  good  ones,  is  condemned  by  expe¬ 
rience  as  well  as  by  religion.  But  perhaps  its  advocates  would 
remove  it  from  such  a  tribunal,  by  affirming  that  no  communi¬ 
ty  has  ever  yet  been  placed  in  such  a  paradisiacal  state  as  ra¬ 
tionalism  would  place  it.  In  such  a  case,  it  must  bear  the 
double  stigma  of  being  godless  and  utopian.”  p.  132.  sq. 

We  have  yet  to  notice  that  form  of  naturalism  which  we  are 
accustomed  more  particularly  to  designate  as  rationalism,  and 
which,  not  exactly  dealing  with  physical  and  moral  science  in 
a  general  way,  has  prosecuted  its  mischievous  labors  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  theology,  especially  under  the  name  of  Biblical 
Criticism.  However  much  of  this  phase  of  infidelity  may, 
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with  different  degrees  of  audacity,  have  been  exhibited  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  it  is  well  known  that  it  has  all  along 
had  its  chief  seat  in  Germany,  and  that  the  land  of  our  fathers 
has  long  enjoyed  a  most  unenviable  distinction  for  the  impious 
and  ruthless  boldness  with  which  laborious  study  and  profound 
learning  have  been  perverted  to  the  wicked  purpose  ot  ejecting 
God,  and  the  power  of  his  spirit,  from  the  volume  of  his  own 
sacred  word,  just  as  the  other  naturalists  of  whom  we  have 
spoken,  have  labored  to  prove,  that  He  has  no  connexion  with 
his  own  creation,  and  nothing  to  do  with  the  control  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  affairs.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  German  rationalism 
to  degrade  the  Scriptures  into  mere  human  compositions,  tire 
works  of  designing  and  deluded  men.  Starting  with  the  fore- 
gone  conclusion,  the  arbitrary  assumption,  that  direct  revela¬ 
tion  or  supernatural  influence  is  out  of  the  question,  an d  cou  d 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  sacrec!  writ¬ 
ings,  rationalistic  commentators  have  gone  very  cooliv  to  work, 
to  explaiu  everything  contained  in  them  that  referred  or  ap- 
pealed  in  any  way  to  direct  divine  interposition,  divine  reveia- 
tion,  divine  inspiration  or  supernatural  influence,  according  to 
natural  principles,  or  the  ordinary  experience  of  mankind.  It 
is  true  that,  in  pursuing  their  end,  they  are  often  reduced  to 
the  most  pit iabl e  shifts,  which,  if  the  subject  dealt  with  were 
less  serious  and  sacred,  would  be  superlatively  ludicrous  ;  and 
that,  in  order  to  believe  their  explanations,  a  height  of  credu¬ 
lity  is  required  utterly  unattainable  to  minds  not  sublimated  in 
the  laboratory  of  German  philosophy;  but  this  in  no  wise  dis¬ 
concerts  these  philosophic  homoeopathists,  who,  regarding  all 
belief  in  supernatural  influence  as  the  highest  degree  of  super¬ 
stitious  credulity,  seem  determined  to  practice  on  the  principle 
that  similia  similibus  curantur.  when  they  propose  to  cure  our 
alleged  credulity,  by  administering  a  dose  of  the  same  ele¬ 
ment  potentiated  into  a  power  perfectly  stunning.  "The  bril¬ 
liant  and  beneficent  miracles  which  ushered  in  the  gospel  dis¬ 
pensation,  are  exploded,  or  explained  away  on  purely  natural 
principles.  And  what  is  properly  meant  by  divine  influence, 
is  denied  a  place  either  in  the  mode  of  inspiring  the  sacred 
writers,  or  in  the  mode  of  enlightening  and  renewing  the  minds 
of  the  readers.  Spinoza,  whose  philosophy  has  exerted  such 
a  mighty  influence  on  the  thinking  of  Germany,  had  said,  ‘all 
that  is  recorded  in  the  books  of  revelation,  took  place  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  established  laws  of  the  universe.5  On  this 
principle,  interpretation  after  interpretation  has  been  given,  un¬ 
til  the  sacred  record  has  been  swept  as  clear  of  its  mighty  signs 
and  wonders,  as  some  would  sweep  the  starry  firmament  of  the 
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evidences  of  an  ever-present  and  all-controlling  God.  In 
Germany,  speculative  philosophy  and  theological  doctrine  are 
more  closely  linked  together  than  in  any  other  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  pervading  principle  of  its  speculative  philosophy, 
that  God  never  intervenes  specially,  but  that  all  things  move 
on  in  a  chain  of  necessary  development,  has  been  carried  into 
the  region  of  its  theology.  Hence  the  axiom  laid  down  at 
the  threshold,  ‘miracles  are  an  impossibility.’  The  very  first 
principle  which  Strauss  brings  to  the  study  of  the  evangelists 
is,  that  when  the  events  narrated  are  incompatible  with  known 
and  universal  laws,  it  must  be  maintained  that  they  did  not 
happen  in  the  manner  recorded.  Divine  providence  is  thus 
interdicted  at  the  outset.”  (Pearson  p.  134  sq.) 

From  all  that  has  been  thus  far  presented  to  the  reader,  it 
will  be  obvious  what  position  rationalism  must  maintain  toward 
the  gospel.  The  philosophy  of  the  rationalist  denies  that 
there  was  any  special  intervention  of  divine  power  connected 
with  the  coming  of  Jesus  Christ,  or  with  the  production  of 
those  writings  which  bear  record  of  him,  and  proclaim  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  him,  or  with  the  institution  and  establishment 
of  his  church.  Of  course^  “therefore,  his  theology  must  be 
shaped  so  as  to  exclude  it.”  The  very  first  great  miracle  in 
Christianity,  “the  birth  and  manifestation  of  the  Savior,”  is 
denied  to  be  a  true  history,  being  regarded  as  incompatible 
with  the  laws  that  regulate  the  succession  of  events:  however 
miraculous,  therefore,  the  texture  of  the  gospel  narrative,  all 
the  wonders  recorded  must  be  accounted  for  in  accordance 
with  the  assumed  principle,  that  there  is  no  supernatural  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  world’s  history.  Hence  the  theory,  that  Christ 
did  not  make  the  church,  but  the  church  made  him:  he  is  re¬ 
presented  to  have  been  a  pious  fanatic,  who  endeavored  to  real¬ 
ize  in  himself  the  Messianic  conceptions  that  prevailed  among 
the  Jews,  and  thought  himself  possessed  of  all  the  qualities 
which  tiie  superstitious  Israelites  looked  for  in  their  expected 
deliverer.  Thus  then,  that  glorious  character  portrayed  by  the 
evangelists,  would  be  simply  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and 
superstition.  Everything  supernatural  connected  with  his  birth, 
his  life  and  activity,  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  his  mira¬ 
cles — all  this  is  ascribed  to  him  merely  because  prevailing  ex¬ 
pectations  demanded  it.  What  induced  the  Jews  to  crucify 
him,  since  he  so  completely  answered  all  their  expectations, 
remains  to  be  discovered  :  we  presume  that  rationalistic  self- 
complacency  does  not  condescend  to  answer  such  impertinent 
questions.  “The  chain  of  endless  causation,”  says  Strauss, 
“can  uever  be  broken,  and  a  miracle  is  an  impossibility.”  Of 
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course,  then,  everything  miraculous  connected  with  Christ, 
must/be  explained  according  to  purely  natural  principles. 

The  earlier  school  of  rationalism,  which  denied  even  that 
the  evangelists  ever  intended  to  assert  miracles,  or  to  ascribe 
aught  supernatural  to  their  Master,  has  now  few,  if  any  adhe¬ 
rents.  It  was  too  materialistic  for  the  ideal  tendencies  of  Ger¬ 
many.  Strauss,  assailing  it  in  what,  with  most  astounding  ef¬ 
frontery,  he  calls  the  “Leben  Jesu,”  declares,  “that  it  was  time 
to  substitute  a  new  method  of  considering  the  history  of  Jesus, 
for  that  wornout  idea  of  a  supernatural  intervention  and  a  na¬ 
turalist  explanation.”  He,  however,  attempts  this,  only  to 
give  us  naturalism  in  a  different  shape.  He  was  too  shrewd 
not  to  perceive,  that  to  deny  that  the  gospels  are  miraculous 
narratives,  was  pure  nonsense.  While  this  he  therefore  admits, 
without  giving  up  his  fundamental  position,  that  “miracles  are 
not  and  never  were,”  he  resolves  all  these  miraculous  accounts 
into  allegories,  legends  or  myths,  which,  gradually  developing 
themselves  among  fanciful,  credulous  and  superstitious  disciples 
were  at  last  conglomerated  in  that  wonderful  personage  set  be¬ 
fore  us  in  the  gospels.  He,  therefore,  with  his  cool  rationalism, 
must  come  forward  to  strip  that  personage  of  the  supernatural 
garniture  thrown  around  him  by  the  church,  and  to  bringdown 
everything  connected  with  him  into  the  ordinary  every-day 
observation  and  experience  of  Hans  and  Gretel.  For  speci¬ 
mens  of  these  rationalistic  explanations,  we  must  refer  our 
readers,  who  do  not  wish  to  read  the  Leben  Jesu  itself,  to  the 
volume  before  us,  to  Trench  on  the  miracles,  and  other  recent 
works.  They  are  truly  miraculous  efforts  of  genius.  We  will 
just  give  one  example.  As  this  rationalistic  school  cannot  de¬ 
ny,  that  immediately  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  an  extraordinary 
revolution  took  place  in  the  minds  of  his  disciples :  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  transition  from  overwhelming  grief  and  deep  despair, 
to  gladness  and  the  most  hopeful  and  energetic  activity;  and 
as  the  resurrection,  being  a  great  miracle,  is,  of  course,  accord¬ 
ing  to  these  philosophers,  impossible,  some  good  common 
sense  explanation  had  to  be  contrived.  And  now, gentle  read¬ 
er,  can  you  guess  what  wrought  this  change  in  the  minds  of 
the  disciples?  Why  visions:  nothing  but  visions,  produced 
by  their  excited  feelings.  «  You  will  perhaps  think  that,  in  the 
deep  sorrow  and  despair  that  overshadowed  their  minds,  and 
while  dark  images  of  terror  haunted  their  imaginations,  their 
visions  were  likely  to  be  of  a  more  sombre  character,  frightful 
and  distressing.  This,  being  more  in  accordance  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  experience  of  men,  would,  however,  be  too  rational  a 
rationalism  for  these  irrational  rationalists  :  they  must  make  up 
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as  improbable  a  story  as  possible  for  their  Christian  mythology, 
that  our  love  of  the  marvellous  may  not  entirely  starve.  As 
it  was  quite  obvious,  however,  that  this  rationalism,  with  its 
naturalist  explanations,  could  not  fail  to  sweep  the  history  of 
mankind  clean  of  its  greatest  and  most  momentous  events,  and 
thus  to  convert  the  past  into  a  barren  heath,  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  the  German  mind  finally  recoiled,  and  refused 
any  longer  to  believe,  under  the  guidance  of  such  criticism, 
that  history  is  nothing  but  a  mass  of  mythological  fables.  We 
quote  here  Mr.  Pearson’s  general  observations  on  this  theory. 

“Pantheism  and  naturalism  may  be  said  to  meet  in  this  the¬ 
ory,  which  we  denounce  as  one  of  the  most  unphilosophical 
that  was  ever  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  the  world.  Its 
dogged  adherence,  in  spite  of  all  evidence,  to  the  position  that 
miracles  are  impossible,  is  consistent  only  with  absolute  athe¬ 
ism  or  pantheism.  Men  who  adopt,  as  a  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple,  the  impossibility  of  supernatural  intervention,  must  either 
deny  that  God  is,  or  deprive  Him  of  His  personality.  Strauss, 
as  we  have  already  noticed,  is  a  pantheist  in  the  extreme.  He 
stands  at  that  point  where  atheism  and  pantheism  face  each 
other,  and  shake  hands.  And  just  as  one  impiety  naturally 
follows  another,  does  his  theory  of  Christianity  arise  out  of  his 
other  infidel  views.  But  admit  the  existence  of  a  first  intelli¬ 
gent  cause,  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  living  God — 
a  necessary  truth  granted  by  all  sound  reasoners — and  where  is 
the  rationality  in  denying  that  he  either  does  or  can  interpose 
in  the  system  of  things  which  he  has  established?  Reasoning 
a  priori,  and  in  accordance  with  pure  theism,  we  would  have 
been  led  to  conclude  that  He  who  made  the  worlds  would 
continue  to  govern  them,  and  that,  for  great  and  special  ends, 
he  would  interpose  in  a  special  and  extraordinary  manner. — 
Whether  he  has  done  so  or  not,  must  be  decided  on  the  broad 
ground  of  evidence.  The  axiom  of  Strauss  contravenes  the 
very  foundation  principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy.  A 
miracle  is  neither  impossible  nor  incredible,  on  the  supposition 
of  a  God.” — p.  139,  sq. 

Many  writers,  among  them  the  most  orthodox  divines,  have 
labored  accurately  to  define  what  miracles  are  :  some  maintain- 
ing  that  they  lie  beyond  or  above  the  sphere  of  natural  laws; 
others  that  they  involve  the  idea  of  suspension,  or  opposition 
to  these  laws.  It  matters  little  which  of  (he  two  definitions 
we  adopt,  so  long  as  we  admit  that  miracles  are  supernatural 
facts,  requiring  the  interposition  or  intervention  of  the  God  of 
nature,  of  Him  who  created  and  who  sustains  all  things.  If 
the  doctrine  of  Strauss  and  his  school  were  true,  that  “nature 
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is  but  a  development  of  God :”  “that  the  chain  of  endless 
causation  cannot  be  broken  ;”  and  that  miracles  can  only  be 
“violations  or  suspensions  of  natural  laws,”  it  might  follow 
that  miracles  are  impossible.  But  what  do  these  men  know 
of  what  lies  beyond  the  contracted  sphere  of  human  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience?  How  do  they  know  that  miracles  are 
not  perfectly  natural  in  a  high  order  of  things,  in  a  sphere  of 
operation  not  subject  to  human  ken,  whilst  they  are  supernat¬ 
ural  as  respects  the  economy  that  lies  open  to  our  observation  ? 
“At  the  establishment  of  Christianity,”  says  D’Aubigne,  “the 
superior  world  acted  upon  the  inferior  world,  conformably  to 
the  laws  which  are  peculiar  to  it;  a  miracle  is  nothing  more 
than  this.”  “Be  the  miracle  contrary  to,  or  lying  beyond  the 
subordinate  laws  of  physical  nature,  it  is  doubtless  in  conform¬ 
ity  with  the  moral  and  supreme  law  of  the  universe.”  “God 
therefore,”  says  Gioberti,  “far  from  disturbing  universal  harmo¬ 
ny,  maintains  it,  by  interrupting  the  course  of  the  physical 
forces  in  certain  determinate  cases,  and  for  a  most  wise  end.” 

Mr.  Pearson  subjects  Hume’s  argument  against  the  credibil¬ 
ity  of  miracles,  to  a  thorough  sifting;  but  we  can  give  it  no 
room  here:  its  fallacy  not  only,  but  its  contemptible  pettifog¬ 
ging  has  been  so  often  exposed,  that  it  needs  no  ventilation 
here.  His  fundamental  blunder  consists  in  his  putting  hisown 
narrow,  uniform  experience  into  the  place  of  the  universal 
experience  of  mankind;  and  all  that  his  reasoning  proves  is 
just  this,  that  if  he  believed  anything  at  all  that  lay  out  of  the 
sphere  of  his  experience,  as  doubtless  he  did  a  great  many,  he 
never  fora  moment  believed  his  own  doctrine.  AH  the  ques¬ 
tions  connected  with  this  subject  finally  resolve  themselves  in¬ 
to  this  one  grand  question  :  Is  pantheism,  or  what,  as  we  have 
shown,  is  the  same  thing,  atheism,  true,  or  is  there  a  God,  and 
is  that  God  a  personal  being,  infinite  in  knowledge,  wisdom, 
power  and  goodness,  the  maker,  preserver  and  ruler  of  alt 
things?  If  the  evidence  attesting  the  truth  of  the  gospel  nar¬ 
ratives  is  not  sufficient  to  command  belief,  then  all  history  is  of 
no  account,  and  we  must  end  with  believing  nothing  but  what 
happens  to  ourselves  or  within  our  own  observation.  But 
where  the  evidence  is  as  overwhelming  as  is  that  in  favor  of 
the  truth  of  the  gospel  narratives,  none  but  an  atheist,  and  the 
pantheist  is  an  atheist  in  masquerade  costume,  can  deny  the 
miracles  which  they  relate.  Deny  the  existence  of  a  personal 
God,  uncaused  and  the  cause  of  all,  and  it  matters  nothing 
what  you  believe,  or  what  you  deny:  admit  the  existence  of 
a  personal  God,  infinite  in  every  glorious  attribute,  and  you 
cannot  deny  that  he  may  interpose  in  the  concerns  of  the  uni- 
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verse,  without  selling  at  nought  the  laws  of  your  own  mental 
constitution,  and  utterly  stultifying  yourself.  The  negations 
of  Hume  and  of  Strauss  are  perfectly  arbitrary:  they  beg  the 
question  to  be  proved  :  they  fly  in  the  face  of  all  cautious  in¬ 
duction,  of  all  sound  philosophy  whose  aim  is  truth ;  and 
their  absurdity  is  the  more  palpable,  in  that  they  utterly  ignore 
the  great  moral  system  of  the  universe,  vastly  higher  than  the 
physical  laws  with  which  they  deal,  in  the  great  principles 
and  the  momentous  questions  which  it  involves. 

The  very  existence  of  the  Bible  itself  is  a  stupendous  mira¬ 
cle;  and  those  who  deny  the  supernatural  guidance  and  in¬ 
fluences  under  which  it  was  produced,  are,  as  we  have  on  for¬ 
mer  occasions  insisted,  utterly  incapable  of  giving  any  rational 
account  of  its  origin.  Their  denial  of  the  infallibility  of  the 
Scriptures,  based  upon  direct  divine  inspiration  whereby  uni¬ 
versal  accuracy  is  secured,  is  either  just  as  absurd,  or  as  atheis¬ 
tic,  as  all  their  other  positions.  If  there  is  no  God  (and  all  the 
theories  heretofore  considered  virtually  deny  his  existence), 
then  it  is  idle  any  longer  to  speak  of  divine  inspiration ;  but  if 
God  is,  and  if  he  is  such  as  the  wisest  and  best  of  men  have 
believed  and  do  believe  him  to  be;  if  his  creation  is  subject  to 
his  supreme  control,  and  if  he  can  interfere  with  what  we  term 
the  physical  laws  of  the  universe,  then  he  can  also  place  him¬ 
self  en  rapport,  in  communication  with  the  minds  which  he 
has  created,  influence  and  guide  them  without  violence  to  the 
nature  which  he  has  given  them,  but  in  perfect  harmony  with 
their  constitution.  Thus  then  here  also  the  question  simply 
is:  God  or  no  God?  And  thus  also,  according  to  their  princi¬ 
ples,  the  existence  of  Christianity  itself  would  be  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  as  it  would  either  be  causeless,  or  owe  its  origin  to  a  vast 
break  in  the  necessary  chain  of  causation  :  a  system  of  religion 
infinitely  exalted,  and  pure,  and  spiritual,  contrived  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ignorant  fanatics  and  self-deluding  enthusiasts ;  a  motley 
piece,  according  to  them,  of  most  symmetrical  patch-work, 
consisting  of  multitudinous  scraps  flung  together  into  a  harmo¬ 
nious  whole  by  a  great  multitude  of  minds  of  every  variety  of 
complexions  and  tendencies,  and  laboring  under  monomania, 
superstition  and  extravagant  visions  :  a  system  of  morals  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  throughout,  perfectly  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
individual  and  social  man,  unimprovable  in  its  principles,  all- 
comprehensive  in  its  benevolence,  productive  of  nothing  but 
good  in  its  practical  observance,  constituting  the  only  stable 
and  safe  substratum  of  individual,  social  and  national  integrity 
and  happiness,  and  yet  got  up  by  infatuated  self-deceivers  un¬ 
der  some  wild  hallucination,  or  concocted,  without  a  solitary 
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motive,  by  a  band  of  designing  knaves,  who  gained  nothing 
whatever  in  this  world,  by  their  contrivance,  but  reproach,  con¬ 
tempt,  persecution,  suffering  and  martyrdom.  Yet,  there  it 
stands,  the  most  stupendous  and  the  most  influential  fact  in 
human  history  :  there  it  stands,  Arm  as  the  everlasting  hills, 
while  storm  after  storm  of  false  philosophy  and  truculent  in¬ 
fidelity  spends  its  fury  upon  it,  and  then,  having  exhausted  its 
rage  in  fruitless  assaults,  passes  away,  leaving  that  same  old 
glorious  and  impregnable  fact  standing  unmoved  and  unshak¬ 
en,  lifting  fts  serene  front  into  the  clear  and  calm  expanse  of  a 
bright  and  cloudless  sky.  Surely  in  itself  a  miracle  of  stu¬ 
pendous  magnitude;  a  fact  and  consummation,  utterly  unpar¬ 
alleled  in  the  regular  experience  of  mankind,  a  fact  which, 
according  to  the  Christian  view  of  its  history,  and  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  that  governed  the  human  agents  employed  in  effecting  if, 
could  never  have  been  accomplished  without  special  divine  in¬ 
terposition. 

The  connexion  between  that  naturalism  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  mechanical  theory  of  the  universe,  and  that  ration¬ 
alism  which,  bent  upon  explaining  every  thing  upon  natural 
principles,  and  rejecting  all  supernatural  interposition  in  hu¬ 
man  affairs,  has  in  moral  philosophy  led  men  to  attach  an  ex¬ 
clusive  importance  to  external  circumstances  as  influencing 
human  conduct,  and  has,  in  theology,  banished  the  supernat¬ 
ural  from  the  sphere  of  Christianity,  so  as  to  account  for  its  or¬ 
igin  and  influence  on  ordinary  principles:  this  connexion  is  so 
obvious,  that  we  need  not  apologize  for  considering  these  sev¬ 
eral  points  under  one  general  category.  We  shall  now,  in 
conclusion,  take  a  cursory  view  of  Mr.  Pearson’s  summary 
remarks  upon  the  theory  as  a  whole. 

His  first  point  is,  that  “  The  idea  of  an  entirely  self-sus¬ 
taining  universe  is  based  upon  a  false  analogy He  very 
properly  insists,  that  “the  very  regularity  which  is  adduced  to 
favor  the  mechanical  theory,  is  adduced  more  justly  in  proof 
of  the  divine  presiding  agency.  And  it  is  surely  more  exalt¬ 
ing  to  God  to  view  the  universe  as  directly  dependent  on  his 
arm,  and  ever  pervaded  by  his  presence,  than  to  compliment 
him  out  of  it,  by  attributing  to  it  a  self-sustained  action.  “The 
falseness  of  the  analogy,  however,”  Mr.  Pearson  goes  on  to 
say,  “is  obvious.  The  movements  in  a  piece  of  mechanism 
do  not,  properly  speaking,  originate  with  the  mechanist.  He 
only  employs  pre-existing  forces,  such  as  gravity,  elasticity,  co¬ 
hesion  and  repulsion.  Now,  these  powers  are  the  very  things 
to  be  accounted  for  in  the  theory  which  likens  the  universe  to 
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a  machine.  In  a  piece  of  human  mechanism,  we  can  account 
for  these  properties,  irrespective  altogether  of  the  workman. 
They  were  there  before  he  existed,  and  they  continue  after  he 
is  gone.  But  that  the  universe,  after  having  been  constructed 
and  set  in  motion  by  the  Almighty,  has  continued  to  revolve 
and  develop  itself  ever  since,  without  his  providential  agency, 
is  a  theory  that  is  unsupported  by  any  analogy  whatever.  And 
in  the  absence  of  all  true  analogy,  it  is  more  rational  to  view 
the  creation  as  always  directly  dependent  on  the  creator,  than 
to  view  it  as  self-sustained.  In  fact,  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive 
a  self-originated  world  as  of  a  self-subsisting  world.  The 
thing  is  an  impossibility.  Dr.  Harris  says,  ‘the  reasoning 
which  compliments  God  out  of  the  material  universe,  not  un- 
frequently  ends  in  excluding  him  from  the  throne  of  his  moral 
government.7  May  it  not  be  said  that  the  one  is  done  for  the 
sake  of  the  other?’7  This  is  sound  argument  forcibly  stated. 
But  it  strikes  us,  that  the  alleged  analogy  so  complacently 
urged  by  naturalist  philosophers,  is  good  for  nothing  when 
considered  from  another  point  of  view,  which  seems  to  have 
escaped  Mr.  Pearson’s  notice.  The  analogy  is  false  not  only 
in  this,  that  the  mechanist  avails  himself,  in  the  production  of 
a  watch  or  other  machine,  of  preexisting  forces  which  he  could 
not  produce  if  they  did  not  exist;  but  in  this  also,  that,  after 
he  has  availed  himself  of  these  and  placed  them  in  certain 
relations  to  produce  his  machines,  he  does  not  at  all  abandon 
his  machine,  e.  g.  a  watch,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  uni¬ 
verse  is  said  to  be  abandoned  to  itself :  no  such  thing  :  in  fact, 
he  does  not  abandon  it  to  itself  at  all:  if  the  object  of  its  pro¬ 
duction  is  to  be  attained,  it  must  pass  from  his  hands  into  the 
care  and  under  the  management  of  other  hands:  after  he  has 
produced  it,  his  direct  agency,  or  that  of  another,  his  represen¬ 
tative,  possessing  intelligence  like,  if  not  equal  to,  his  own,  is 
and  continues  to  be  necessary  to  keep  it  going,  or  to  restore 
the  regularity  of  its  movements  when  it  is  out  of  order.  The 
clock  or  watch  requires  winding  up,  regulating,  repairing  &c  : 
the  steam  engine,  the  application  of  the  moving  force,  with 
constant  and  intelligent  superintendence  and  management. 
Thus  the  author  of  the  machine  must  either  himself  continue 
directly  to  influence  and  control  his  machine,  or  another,  intel¬ 
ligent,  if  not  in  equal  degree,  yet  in  like  manner,  as  himself, 
must  do  it,  or  it  will  stop!^  Either,  then,  there  is  here  no  anal¬ 
ogy  at  all,  or,  so  far  as  there  is  any,  its  evidence  is  just  the  re¬ 
verse  of  what  it  is  claimed  to  be,  bearing  entirely  and  decidedly 
against  the  naturalistic  theory.  The  only  analogy  that  could* 
in  any  way  favor  that  theory,  would  be  that  furnished  by  a 
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perpetual  motion.  But  even  this  would  he  good  for  nothing: 
because,  supposing  even  it  might.jbe|  produced  in  principle,  it 
would  doubtless  be  constantly  getting  out  of  order,  and  require 
the  interposition  of  skill  to  repair,  but  chiefly  because  friction 
would  wear  it  out,  and  thus  stop  it  in  the  end  ;  whereas  the 
machinery  of  God’s  universe  does  not  wear  out,  because  he  is 
constantly  present  to  keep  it  in  order  and  to  control  its  move¬ 
ments.  Thus  then  the  analogy  so  much  vaunted  and  relied 
upon,  is  a  figment,  and  goes  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Pearson’s  next  point  is,  that  “this  theory,  as  it  is  often 
advocated,  is  chargeable  with  anthropomorphism;”  and  in 
discussing  it  he  shows,  by  most  satisfactory  arguments  and  ex¬ 
amples,  that  naturalism,  “while  professing  to  exalt  God,  virtu¬ 
ally  degrades  him,  “by  forgetting  or  denying  his  efficient  om¬ 
nipresence,  and  regarding  him  as  limited  in  his  attributes  and 
operations,  in  the  manner  of  men.  The  well  known  astrono¬ 
mical  objection,  which  had  no  better  foundation  than  the  gross¬ 
est  anthropomorphic  notions  of  God,  and  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
so  effectually  demolished  in  his  “Astronomical  Discourses,” 
here  also  receives  its  share  of  attention.  By  this  theory,  then, 
“the  Divine  Being  is  assimilated  to  the  human.  He  is  strip¬ 
ped  of  the  attributes  of  omnipresence  and  omniscience,  which 
enter  into  the  glories  of  his  incomprehensible  character.  This 
is  a  damning  evidence  against  this  theory  of  naturalism.  It 
makes  God  like  to  corruptible  man.  Whereas,  on  the  super¬ 
natural  theory,  while  his  name  is  excellent  in  all  the  earth,  his 
glory  is  set  above  the  heavens.” 

Our  author  next  brings  forward  the  evidence  of  geology, 
showing  that  the  almighty  has  repeatedly  interfered  with  his 
creation,  by  new  creative  acts,  and  thus  at  once,  by  a  plain 
and  indisputable  matter  of  fact,  branding  the  naturalistic  the¬ 
ory  with  falsehood.  This  point,  though  with  due  brevity,  is 
yet  so  well  and  forcibly  stated,  that  we  will  quote  the  entire 
passage,  ere  we  close  this  article. 

In  his  fourth  argument,  Mr.  Pearson  discusses  the  proposi¬ 
tion,  that  '•'Christianity  and  its  effects  are  phenomena  for  which 
naturalism  assigns  no  adequate  cause.”  Pointing  out  the 
foolhardiness  of  the  “attempt  to  account  for  a  creation  without 
the  intervention  of  the  great  creator,”  he  very  properly  insists 
that,  whereas  Christianity  is  a  new  creation,  naturalism  ascribes 
ir  to  a  cause  (the  conceptions  of  the  Hebrew  nation  respecting 
the  kingdom,  character  and  mission  of  the  Messiah),  which 
did  not  at  the  time  exist,  and  which,  if  it  had  existed,  would 
have  been  altogether  inadequate  to  the  effect.  So  far  from  its 
being  true,  that  the  conceptions  of  the  Jews  produced  a  my- 
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thological  phantasm  bearing  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  is  a 
notorious  fact,  well  known  to  every  body  possessing  the  most 
ordinary  degree  of  information  concerning  the  matter,  that  his 
character,  and  his  mission  as  announced  by  himself,  did  not  at 
all  correspond  with  the  notions,  or  harmonize  with  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  the  Jews.  The  reverse  is  notoriously  true.  How 
then  is  that  character,  admitted  even  by  infidels  to  be  perfectly 
unique,  to  be  accounted  for?  The  cause  assigned  would,  un¬ 
der  any  circumstances,  have  been  inadequate  to  the  effect  as¬ 
cribed  to  it :  under  those  circumstances  which  are  a  matter  of 
history,  the  effect  is  ascribed  to  a  cause  which  not  only  did  not 
exist  at  all,  but  the  very  opposite  cause  of  which  carried  all 
before  it.  “There  are  two  stubborn  things  which  the  theory  of 
Strauss  cannot  solve.  The  first  is,  why,  if  Christ  answered  to 
the  conceptions  of  the  Jews,  was  he  persecuted  by  them,  and 
the  more  in  proportion  as  he  manifested  himself?  The  second 
is,  why,  after  his  death,  according  to  them,  if  an  impostor  and 
blasphemer,  was  he  received  by  so  many  thousands  of  the 
people  who  had  formerly  rejected  him?”  (p.  165.)  For  Mr. 
Pearson’s  admirable  discussion  of  these  two  points,  we  have 
not  space,  and  we  must  let  it  suffice  to  have  stated  them. 

Our  author’s  next  argument  is  based  upon  the  proposition, 
that  “naturalism,  whether  viewed  as  excluding  divine  provi¬ 
dence  from  the  government  of  the  spheres,  or  from  interposing 
in  the  concerns  of  men,  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  the  Bible”  He  might  have  added  that,  like  panthe¬ 
ism,  it  makes  all  religion  and  devotion  impossible.  But,  dwell¬ 
ing  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  or  of 
Christianity,  and  insisting  upon  their  inseparable  connexion,  as 
expressed  by  Robert  Hall,  “a  religion  without  its  mysteries,  is 
like  a  temple  without  its  -God,”  he  shows  that  naturalism,  by 
banishing  the  creator  to  a  distance  from  the  creation,  and  re¬ 
solving  everything  into  the  unaided  operation  of  established 
laws,  vastly  increases,  instead  of  lessening,  the  mystery,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  maintained  that  moral  evil,  that  most  insolu¬ 
ble  of  all  mysteries,  is  counteracted,  and  that  men  are  rescued 
from  its  power,  by  the  mere  play  of  natural  influences. 

As  before  promised,  we  now  present  entire  Mr.  Pearson’s 
argument  derived  from  geology.  “The  theory  which  excludes 
the  divine  agency  from  the  universe,  and  abandons  it  to  natu¬ 
ral  laws,  is  opposed  to  ike  palpable  evidence  of  geology.  This 
science  has  established,  beyond  a  doubt,  not  only  that  our  globe 
has  repeatedly  undergone  great  changes  previous  to  its  becom¬ 
ing  the  habitation  of  man,  but  that  during  these  changes,  sev¬ 
eral  successive  creations  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  have 
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taken  place.  The  organic  remains  imbedded  in  strata,  that 
had  been  formed  ages  anterior  to  ihe  existence  of  the  human 
race,  (these  strata  being  separate# from  each  other  by  consid¬ 
erable  periods  of  duration)  furnish  evidence  of  whole  groups 
having  been  swept  away  by  some  violent  agencies,  and  of  en¬ 
tirely  new  races  having  been  called  into  being  to  supply  their 
place.  Geology  tells  us  that  the  temperature  of  the  globe  in  a 
remote  antiquity  was  such,  that  our  present  races  of  animals 
and  vegetables  could  not  then  have  existed,  and  that  the  crea¬ 
tures  then  existing,  could  not  have  lived  now.  This  being 
th  e  case,  the  inference  is  obvious,  that  new  creations  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  must  have  occurred,  between  whose  natures 
and  the  changed  earth  there  subsisted  a  nice  adaptation.  Now, 
it  is  for  the  production  of  these  new  races  that  we  demand  the 
interposition  of  God.  There  is  no  power  in  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture  to  produce  them.  ‘The  growth  of  new  systems  out  of 
old  ones/  says  the  great  Newton,  ‘without  the  mediation  of 
divine  power,  is  absurd.’  Man,  compared  with  the  ages  that 
elapsed  before  his  creation,  is  but  a  very  recent  being  on  the 
earth.  For  the  production  of  a  creature  so  distinct  in  his  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  qualities  from  the  whole  animal  creation, 
a  new  exertion  of  the  creative  powTer  of  God  was  necessary. 
Theories  of  spontaneous  generation  and  of  transmutation  of 
the  species,  have  not  been  wanting.  But  these  theories  have 
never  risen  any  higher  than  vague  fancies.  The  records  of 
geology  furnish  no  indication  of  such  phenomena.  And,  as 
Cuvier  asks,  why,  if  such  transmutations  have  occurred,  do 
not  the  bowels  of  the  earth  preserve  the  records  of  such  a  cu¬ 
rious  genealogy?  In  the  domain  of  fossil  geology,  we  dis¬ 
cover  abundant  remains  of  distinct  species,  but  not  a  single 
specimen  of  any  species  being  in  a  state  of  transmutation  has 
been  met  with.  The  faith  of  the  most  distinguished  geolo¬ 
gists  and  anatomists  is  very  unanimous  on  this  point.  The  first 
proposition  which  Cuvier  establishes  is,  that  the  species  now 
living  are  not  mere  varieties  of  the  species  which  are  lost. 
‘For  myself,’  says  Agassiz,  ‘I  have  the  conviction  that  species 
have  been  created  successively,  at  distinct  intervals,  and  that 
the  changes  which  they  have  undergone  during  a  geological 
epoch  are  very  secondary,  relating  only  to  their  fecundity,  and 
to  migrations  dependent  on  epochal  influences.’  Lyell  gives  it 
as  the  result  of  a  careful  inquiry,  ‘that  species  have  a  real  ex¬ 
istence  in  nature,  and  that  each  was  endowed  at  the  time  of 
its  creation  with  the  attributes  and  organs  by  which  it  is  now 
distinguished.’  ‘Everything,’  says  Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  his 
‘Bridgewater  Treatise,’  ‘declares  the  species  to  have  its  origin 
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in  a  distinct  creation,  not  in  a  gradual  variation  from  some 
original  type ;  and  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  of  a  new 
creation  of  animals  suited  to  the  successive  changes  in  the 
inorganic  matter  of  the  globe — the  condition  of  the  water,  at¬ 
mosphere,  and  temperature — brings  with  it  only  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  difficulties.’  On  the  strength  of  all  this  high  testi¬ 
mony,  we  may  say  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  it  places  our  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  interposal  of  God  on  firm  vantage  ground,  to 
assert,  that  were  all  the  arrangements  of  our  existing  natural 
history  destroyed,  all  the  known  forces  of  our  existing  natural 
philosophy  could  not  replace  them.  The  records  of  geology 
are  thus  shown  to  be  the  records  of  a  special  providence.  And 
as  Conybeare  justly  remarks,  the  geological  evidence  strikes  at 
once  at  the  root  of  every  sceptical  argument  against  miracles. 
If  God  has  specially  interposed  in  the  ages  preceding  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  the  globe,  is  there  not  a  strong  presumption  that  he 
has  done  so  at  the  most  wondrous  epoch  of  our  earth’s  history 
— the  introduction  of  Christianity  ;  and  that,  at  some  future 
period,  he  will  again  interpose  for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
high  purposes.  Geology  convicts  naturalism  of  falsehood, 
while  it  warrants  us  to  credit  the  miracles  and  revelations  of  the 
Bible,  if  authenticated  on  the  broad  ground  of  evidence.  The 
Almighty  had  not  withdrawn  from  the  world  in  the  remote 
past,  but  presided  over  it  as  sovereign  Lord,  and,  on  befitting 
occasions,  made  bare  his  arm  in  new  exertions  of  creative  en¬ 
ergy.  And  why  should  it  be  questioned  that  he  is  there  still, 
touching  all  the  springs  of  life  and  motion,  and  upholding  all 
things  by  the  word  of  his  power?” — p.  160,  sq. 

Although,  from  the  desire  to  avoid  taking  up  too  much  space, 
sundry  points  of  deep  interest  and  great  importance  have  re¬ 
ceived  little  more  than  a  passing  notice,  we  trust  that  a  tolera¬ 
bly  full  and  satisfactory  view  of  our  subject  has  been  present¬ 
ed.  And  we  may  now  fitly  bring  our  discussion  to  a  close 
with  Mr.  Pearson’s  concluding  paragraph. 

“In  fine,  naturalism  viewed  in  all  its  bearings,  is  most  un¬ 
natural.  It  has  a  universe  independent  of  him  who  created 
it:  It  h  as  a  Christ,  a  gospel,  and  a  church,  for  the  existence 
of  which  no  higher  cause  is  assigned  than  Jewish  conceptions 
and  traditions.  It  has  a  world  in  which  moral  evil  abounds, 
and  depraved  human  hearts  exist,  for  overcoming  and  regene¬ 
rating  which,  it  ignores  all  but  natural  influences.  In  attempt¬ 
ing  to  get  rid  of  mysteries  the  most  sublime  and  ennobling,  it 
falls  into  mysteries  far  more  perplexing  but  less  elevating. 
Were  the  two  systems  to  be  tested  by  the  attribute  of  mysteri¬ 
ousness,  we  would  prefer  supernaluralism,  with  its  mysteries, 
to  rationalism  with  its  mysteries.” 
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A  RTICLE;V  l. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  LUTHERAN  CLERGYMEN. 

JOHN  NICOLAS  KURTZ. 

A  peculiar  interest  is  associated  with  the  name  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  memoir,  from  the  fact,  that  he  was  the  first  Luther¬ 
an  minister,  ordained  in  this  country  to  preach  the  gospel.  He 
was  born  in  Lutzelinden,  in  the  Principality  of  Nassau-Weil- 
burg,  and  immigrated  to  this  country  in  1745.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  as  a  Catechet ,  and  for  two  years  after  his  ar¬ 
rival,  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching  as  well  as  preaching, 
“in  consequence  of  the  entire  absence,”  to  use  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  “of  competent  teachers  and  the  lamentable  ignorance 
of  the  youth  of  his  parish.” 

Mr.  Kurtz  received  his  preparatory  education  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  his  father,  who  was  principal  of  a  literary  institution 
in  his  native  place.  When  in  his  fifteenth  year,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  high  school  at  Giessen,  an  institution,  in  which 
young  men,  with  the  ministry  in  view,  were  thoroughly  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  work.  Having  pursued  his  studies  at  this  place 
for  seven  years,  with  great  industry  and  success,  he  entered 
the  university  of  Halle,  at  a  most  interesting  period  in  its  his¬ 
tory,  when  the  immortal  Francke  was  in  the  meridian  of  his 
influence.  The  instructions,  counsels  and  personal  intercourse 
of  this  good  man,  he  for  several  years  enjoyed.  The  varied 
qualifications  of  young  Kurtz  for  the  missionary  work,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  a  vigorous  constitution,  soon  commended  him  to 
his  Professorsas  a  suitable  candidate  for  a  mission  to  this  West¬ 
ern  world.  Accordingly,  having  completed  his  course  of  pre¬ 
paration,  and  given  evidence  of  an  increasing  desire  to  engage 
in  this  field  of  labor,  he  received  the  appointment,  and  in  com¬ 
pany  with  several  other  missionaries,  bade  adieu  to  his  native 
land,  » 

“Forsaking  country,  kindred,  friends  and  ease,” 

for  these  then  inhospitable  shores,  that  he  might  proclaim  the 
boundless  riches  of  Jesus  Christ  to  his  perishing  countrymen 
in  their  vernacular  tongue.  The  following  extract  from  his 
diary  will  furnish  the  reader  with  some  idea  of  the  state  of  his 
mind  at  this  period,  and  the  views  he  entertained  of  the  object, 
to  which  he  had  devoted  himself: 
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“In  the  year  1744  it  pleased  my  beloved  Savior  to  send  me 
a  call  by  bis  faithful  servant.  Dr.  Franke,  to  travel  to  America. 
Having  obtained  the  approbation  of  my  dear  parents,  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  many  Christian  friends,  I  have  accepted  the  call, 
and  in  company  with  my  esteemed  brother  in  Christ,  Ptever- 
end  John  H  Schaum,  have  prosecuted  my  journey  to  this  city 
(Hamburg).  Here  we  have  been  joined  by  brother  Brunholtz, 
with  whom  we  are  to  embark  for  London,  and  thence  for 
America.  May  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  oppressed 
with  affliction,  in  order  that  he  might  be  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities,  powerfully  defend  and  comfort  us, 
and  be  our  guide  and  safe  guard  in  all  our  ways!  May  He, 
who  could  command  the  services  of  more  than  twelve  legions 
of  angels,  commission  his  holy  angels  to  encamp  round  about 
us  for  protection,  that  we  may  safely  reach  the  place  of  our 
destination,  and  become  faithful  and  successful  instruments  in 
collecting  his  wandering  sheep,  to  the  honor  of  his  name,  and 
finally  exalt  us  with  them  to  his  own  everlasting  habitations ! 
Amen.” 

Such  were  (he  feelings  of  the  young  missionary  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  his  departure  from  the  land  of  his  birth,  the  endear¬ 
ments  of  home  and  the  scenes  of  his  youth  !  How  strong  his 
confidence  in  God!  What  humble  trust  and  filial  faith!  Such 
was  the  active,  earnest  and  living  piety,  which  influenced  him 
through  life,  and  marked  his  character  during  the  fifty  years 
of  his  ministerial  career. 

On  his  way  to  this  country,  Mr.  Kurtz  was  detained  for 
some  weeks  at  Hamburg.  Here  he  formed  some  valuable  ac¬ 
quaintances,  among  the  number  Rev.  Messrs.  Heck,  Fiege  and 
the  venerable  Ziegenhagen,  at  the  time  Chaplain  to  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  ;  for  all  of  whom  he  ever  afterwards  cherished 
a  very  high  regard,  and  maintained  with  them,  until  death,  an 
uninterrupted  correspondence. 

After  a  long  and  irksome  voyage,  he  reached  Philadelphia 
on  the  15th  of  January,  1745,  where  he  was  most  kindly  re¬ 
ceived  and  cordially  welcomed  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Muhlenberg, 
who  was  pastor  of  the  German  Lutheran  church  in  that  city. 
Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  invited  to  New  Hanover,  where 
he  labored  for  two  years,  dispensing  the  word  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  during  the  week  giviug  instruction  to  the  young.  From 
this  point  he  removed  to  Tulpehocken,  where  he  remained 
only  a  year,  requisition  having  been  made  for  his  services  by 
the  people  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  and  neighboring  congrega¬ 
tions,  that  were  famishing  for  the  want  of  spiritual  food. 
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In  the  year  1748,  the  first  Lutheran  Synod  was  held  in  this 
country,  at  which  meeting  Mr.  Kurtz  was  fully  set  apart  to  the 
gospel  ministry.  At  this  time  there  were  only  eleven  regular 
Lutheran  ministers  in  the  United  States.  There  were  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  this  convention,  six  clergymen,  Messrs.  Muhlen¬ 
berg,  Handschuh,  Brunholtz,  Hartwig,  Sandin  and  Nsesman, 
the  last  two  of  whom  were  Swedish  Lutherans.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  participated  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Synod,  and  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  examination  and  ordination  of  candidate  Kurtz. 
Among  the  questions  proposed  to  the  applicant,  we  find  the 
following,  which  will  serve  to  show  how  carefully  this  ancient 
Synod  guarded  against  the  introduction  of  improper  individu¬ 
als  into  the  sacred  office  :  What  are  the  evidences  of  conver¬ 
sion  9  What  is  meant  by  the  influence  and  blessings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  9  How  do  you  prove  that  Christ  was  not  only  a 
teacher ,  but  that  he  made  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  man  9 
Were  the  apostles  infallible  in  their  instructions  9  How  da 
you  establish  the  claims  of  pedo- baptism  9  How  do  you  prove 
the  eternity  of  future  punishment  9  Other  questions  were 
also  propounded,  evidently  having  a  reference  to  the  doctrinal 
errors  which  then  prevailed,  and  were  beginning  to  be  started 
in  the  church.  The  ordination  sermon  for  the  occasion  was 
preached  by  pastor  Hartwig,  from  the  words,  His  blood  will  I 
require  at  thy  hand.  This  Synod  was  established  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Theological  Faculty  at  Halle,  for  mutual  con¬ 
sultation  and  cooperation  among  the  brethren,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  devising  means  for  furnishing  the  numerous  Germans 
scattered  through  the  land  with  the  preached  gospel.  The 
supply  of  ministers  from  Europe  was  altogether  insufficient 
for  the  demand.  In  the  organization  of  the  Synod,  our  fath¬ 
ers  adopted  a  very  liberal  form  of  church  government,  similar 
in  many  respects  to  the  congregational  system  of  this  country. 
The  prominent  features  embraced  in  the  constitution,  were  the 
parity  of  ministers,  the  cooperation  of  the  laity  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  church,  and  the  voluntary  convention  of  Synod. 
At  the  first  Synodical  meeting  laymen  were  present,  and  took 
part  in  the  transaction  of  business.1  The  elders  and  deacons 
of  the  church,  in  which  Mr.  Kurtz  had  labored  as  a  licentiate, 
were  also  called  upon  to  sign  his  call.2 

The  subject  of  our  sketch,  the  same  year  in  which  he  was 
ordained,  returned  to  Tulpehocken,  in  obedience  to  the  re- 


1  Hallische  Nachrichten,  p.  2S4. 

2  Hallische  Nachrichten,  p.  286. 
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peatedly  expressed  wishes  of  the  congregations,  to  whom  he 
had  previously  ministered.  He  remained  among  them  foF 
twenty-two  years,  doing  the  work  of  his  Master,  and  gathering 
in  many  trophies  of  redeeming  grace.  His  duties  were  numer¬ 
ous  and  arduous,  but  they  were  discharged  with  conscientious 
fidelity  and  unwearied  application,  and  amidst  perils  and  diffi¬ 
culties,  exposures  and  deprivations  scarcely  credible.  At  the 
present  day  we  cannot  easily  conceive  how  great  was  the  labor 
connected  with  the  planting  of  the  church  in  this  Western  land. 
Many  were  the  dangers  which  beset  the  early  missionaries  on 
all  sides,  and  powerful  were  the  obstacles,  which  impeded  the 
progress  of  religion.  Ministerial  support  was  inadequate,  the 
places  of  worship  were  few,  the  people  were  scattered,  there 
was  difficulty  in  travelling,  for  the  want  of  roads, and  frequent¬ 
ly  the  most  violent  opposition  in  the  discharge  of  duty  had  to 
be  encountered.  God,  in  his  goodness,  raised  up  for  the  times 
the  very  men  that  were  needed.  During  Mr.  Kurtz’s  residence 
in  the  charge,  the  services  of  the  Sanctuary  were  often  conduc¬ 
ted  even  at  the  imminent  risk  of  life  itself,  as  the  ruthless  In¬ 
dian  lay  in  wait  for  victims,  and  whole  families  were  sometimes 
massacred.  In  travelling  to  his  preaching  stations,  and  visit¬ 
ing  his  members,  this  devoted  servant  of  God  was  repeatedly 
exposed  to  danger  from  the  attack  of  the  tomahawk  and  the 
scalping  knife.  During  the  hours  of  public  worship,  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  church  stood  at  the  church  doors,  armed  with  de¬ 
fensive  weapons,  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
protect  ministers  and  people  from  the  assaults  of  the  Aborigi¬ 
nes.  In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  in  175T,  he  says,  “that 
on  one  day  not  less  than  seven  members  of  the  congregation 
were  brought  to  the  church  for  burial,  having  been  murdered 
by  the  Indians  the  evening  before.  Being  anxious  to  improve 
the  solemn  occasion  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  hearers,  he 
postponed  the  interment  until  the  succeeding  day,  and  suffer¬ 
ed  the  mangled  bodies  to  remain  in  the  church,  that  the  con¬ 
gregation  might  convene.  This  incident  also  furnishes  an  il¬ 
lustration  of  his  deep  solicitude  for  the  flock,  over  which  he 
had  been  placed,  and  his  ardent  desire  to  labor  for  their  con¬ 
vention  to  God. 

In  the  year  1771  Mr.  Kurtz,  who  had,  by  this  time,  acquired 
considerable  influence  in  the  church,  and  had  received  various 
marks  of  confidence  and  respect,  especially  in  being  elected 
Senior  of  the  Synod,  was  induced  to  remove  west  of  the  Sus- 
quehannah,  and  to  take  charge  of  our  Lutheran  interests  in 
York,  Pa.  Here  he  rendered  the  church  incalculable  service. 
He  continued  in  this  region  for  the  space  of  twenty  years, 
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faithfully  discharging  the  duties  of  the  pastoral  office,  and 
scattering  the  good  seed  of  the  word,  which,  watered  by  the 
dews  of  divine  grace,  took  deep  root  and  brought  forth  much 
precious  fruit.  The  influence  of  his  labors  is  yet  felt  in  that 
whole  section  of  country,  and  there  are  those  still  living,  who 
gratefully  bear  testimony  to  the  efficiency  of  his  ministry.  In 
1792,  being  more  than  three-score  years  and  ten,  he  regarded 
it  as  his  duty  to  retire  from  active  service.  His  health  began 
to  fail,  and  the  infirmities  of  age  to  increase.  He  found  no 
exemption  from  the  common  law  of  our  nature — 

Labuniur  anni :  nec  pietas  mm  am 

Rugis  et  instanti  senedce 

Afferet  indomitaque  morti. 

He  resigned  his  charge  and  removed  to  Baltimore,  Md.,  tak¬ 
ing  up  his  residence  with  his  son,  in  whose  kind  family  he 
enjoyed  every  attention  and  those  grateful  marks  of  tenderness 
and  love,  always  due  to  a  good  father  and  a  faithful  servant  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Here  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  call  of  the  Lord,  and  although  stricken  with  years, 
and  worn  out  with  labor,  he  still  occasionally  filled  the  pulpit 
of  his  son,1  until  1794,  when  he  was  released  from  his  mortal 
tabernacle,  and  translated  to  his  eternal  rest.  A  serene  and 
peaceful  death  terminated  his  trials  and  sufferings  in  this  life, 
and  opened  heaven  to  his  emancipated  spirit.  He  departed 
from  this  world  in  the  calm  sunshine  of  gospel  light.  He  was 
buried  in  Baltimore,  and  a  discourse  suitable  to  the  occasion 
delivered  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Droldeneir,  of  the  German  Reformed 
church,  from  the  words:  There  rernaineth,  therefore,  a  rest 
to  the  people  of  God. 

Perhaps  no  one  of  the  patriarchs  of  our  church  labored 
more  extensively  and  usefully  than  he,  whose  career  we  have 
attempted  briefly  to  sketch.  His  life  was  long,  laborious  and 
successful.  His  literary  attainments,  his  deep  spirituality,  his 
fervent  zeal,  his  pulpit  ability  and  pastoral  efforts,  have  secured 
to  him  a  high  eminence  among  those  distinguished  men  of 
God,  who  at  an  early  period  of  our  history  abandoned  their 
native  land,  and  the  comforts  of  home,  to  proclaim  the  glad 
tidings  of  redemption  in  this  distant  country.  He  was  an  ac¬ 
ceptable,  impressive  and  effective  preacher.  He  presented 
God’s  message  without  fear  or  favor,  declaring  the  whole  truth, 
regardless  of  praise  or  of  censure — 

1  J.  Daniel  Kurtz,  D.  D.,  who  now  upwards  of  ninety  years  is  still  spared 
among  us  as  a  relic  of  a  former  generation. 
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“By  him  the  violated  law  spake  out 
Its  thunders.” 

The  impenitent  were  brought  to  realize  the  depth  of  their  de¬ 
pravity,  to  experience  a  convietion  of  their  danger  and  their 
guilt,  and  to  feel  that  out  of  Christ  there  was  no  safety.  The 
contrite  in  heart  were  encouraged  and  directed  to  the  Lamb 
of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world;  they  were 
taught  to  exercise  faith  in  the  crucified  Redeemer,  and  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  bruised  reed  he  would  not  break,  and  the  smok¬ 
ing  flax  he  would  not  quench  : 

“By  him,  in  strains  as  sweet 
As  angels  use,  the  gospel  whispered  peace.” 

During  his  residence  at  Germantown  and  Tulpehocken  he, 
from  time  to  time,  visited  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Lancaster, 
Frederick,  Hagerstown,  and  numerous  other  places,  and  spent 
whole  months  in  preaching,  catechising,  and  instructing  the 
youth  of  the  church.  So  deeply  did  he  sympathize  with  our 
people  who  were  destitute  of  the  means  of  grace,  that  he 
spaied  no  effort  for  their  spiritual  improvement.  His  influ¬ 
ence  upon  the  young  was  very  great.  He  possessed,  in  an 
extraordinary  degree,  the  faculty  of  securing  their  attention 
and  interesting  their  affections.  He  could,  without  any  diffi¬ 
culty,  adapt  his  instructions  to  the  capacity  of  children.  His 
catechetical  lectures,  whilst  he  was  pastor  of  the  church  at 
York,  were  delivered  on  Sabbath  afternoon,  and  usually  at¬ 
tracted  larger  audiences  than  the  morning  services.  All  ages 
and  classes  flocked  to  the  church,  and  listened  to  his  words 
with  an  attention  and  pleasure  seldom  witnessed.  Much  of 
the  success,  that  attended  the  ministry  of  this  devoted  man,  we 
have  heard  ascribed  to  the  faithful  performance  of  this  impor¬ 
tant  department  of  pastoral  labor.  He  loved  the  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  and  to  which,  in  his  youth,  he  had 
consecrated  himself.  Expansive  benevolence  was  a  prominent 
feature  in  his  character.  His  was  a  genial  spirit,  kind  and  af¬ 
fectionate  to  all.  It  is  not  the  privilege  of  every  one  to  pass 
through  life,  enjoying  the  esteem  of  so  large  a  circle  of  friends 
and  to  die  so  generally  and  deeply  lamented.  Music  furnish¬ 
ed  to  him  his  principal  recreation.  He  was  born  a  musician, 
and  his  natural  talent  in  this  direction,  he  had  cultivated  in  a 
high  degree.  His  love  for  it  was  most  decided  and  enthusias¬ 
tic.  Its  influence  upon  his  character  was  most  favorable.  It 
refined  his  taste,  softened  his  manners,  and  increased  his  facil¬ 
ities  for  doing  good.  His  fondness  for  good  singing  contribu¬ 
ted  very  much  to  the  improvement  of  this  part  of  divine  wor¬ 
ship  in  all  his  charges. 
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Mr.  Kurtz  was  a  man  of  strong  mind.  There  was  nothing 
brilliant  in  his  mental  composition,  yet  there  was  soundness 
and  much  practical  wisdom.  His  early  advantages  had  been  of 
a  high  order.  The  best  opportunities  for  culture  had  been 
afforded  him.  All  the  powers  of  his  mind  had  been  success¬ 
fully  disciplined  and  fully  developed.  His  views  on  subjects 
generally,  were  comprehensive,  his  information  was  extensive, 
his  reading  well  selected  and  thoroughly  digested.  An  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  literary  standing,  and  of  the  respect  entertained 
for  his  attainments,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  was 
specially  invited  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  present  at  their  annual  commencements,  although  he  was 
some  distance  from  Princeton. 

It  may  here  be  incidentally  stated,  that  in  our  early  history 
in  this  country,  the  various  denominations  of  Christians  mani¬ 
fested  for  our  ministry  the  greatest  regard.  Their  learning 
was  such  as  to  challenge  admiration,  and  procure  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  all,  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  They  were 
everywhere  treated  with  kindness.  From  all  they  experienced 
the  most  friendly  attentions.  They  lived  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  their  cotemporaries.  Their  intercourse  with  breth¬ 
ren  of  all  creeds  was  most  pleasant.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  speaks  of  a  visit  made  him  by  Dr.  Tennant,  as  a 
season  of  spiritual  refreshment.  He  also  attended  by  particu¬ 
lar  invitation,  a  convention  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and  met 
with  a  most  cordial  reception.  In  1763,  Rev.  Messrs.  Durkee, 
Peters  and  Ingliss,  of  the  Episcopal  church,  Drs.  Findly  and 
Tennant,  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Whitfield 
attended  a  Synodical  meeting  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and  by 
a  vote  of  Synod,  Whitfield  preached  a  sermon.  He  was  like¬ 
wise  present  at  the  examination  of  the  children  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  congregation  on  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  he  delivered  an  address.  Our  clergy¬ 
men  in  that  day  were  men  of  fervent  and  practical  piety.  It 
was  their  constant  aim  to  do  good.  They  were  intensely  in¬ 
terested  in  the  salvation  of  souls.  Their  preaching  was  evan¬ 
gelical  and  instructive.  Their  journals  show  that  they  con¬ 
stantly  prayed  for  the  divine  presence,  and  confidently  looked 
for  the  promised  blessing  upon  their  labors.  Daily  in  the  tem¬ 
ple,  and  in  every  house,  they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  narrative  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  progress  of  the  American  Lutheran  church,  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  pages  of  the  Hallische  Nachrichten ,  and  furnished 
by  Drs.  Muhlenberg,  Brunholtz,  Helmuth,  Kunze  and  others, 
cannot  fail  to  produce  a  most  favoiable  impression,  respecting 
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these  devoted  men,  their  sacrificing  labors,  and  the  wonderful 
results  they  achieved.  Something  of  their  spirit  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  a  document  deposited 
in  the  corner-stone  of  Zion’s  church,  Philadelphia,  erected  in 
1776,  and  addressed  to  posterity,  which,  we  are  sure,  will  prove 
interesting  to  ourieaders : 

“  And  now,  dear  children  and  children’s  children,  we  com¬ 
mend  you  to  God  and  the  word  of  his  grace,  who  is  mighty  to 
build  you  up,  and  to  give  you  an  inheritance  among  all  who 
are  sanctified.  We  confidently  trust,  that  we  are  not  guilty  of 
your  blood,  if  ryou  neglect  your  salvation  in  the  wilderness  of 
this  world.  Observe  diligently  and  carefully  your  church  re¬ 
gulations,  that  in  virtue  of  them,  you  may  always  be  provided 
with  pastors  and  teachers,  who  lake  heed  to  themselves  and 
the  flock,  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  have  set  them  as 
overseers,  that  they  may  feed  the  church  of  God,  which  he 
has  purchased  with  his  own  blood  ;  and  act  towards  these  your 
teachers,  so  that  they  may  discharge  their  duties  with  joy  and 
not  with  grief,  for  that  is  unprofitable  to  you.  Take  heed  al¬ 
so  through  the  grace  of  God  and  the  means  of  his  grace,  that 
you  may  become  and  abide  fruitful  branches  in  Christ,  the 
true  vine,  children  of  light,  members  of  his  spiritual  body,  and 
living  stones  of  the  heavenly  Zion.  Suffer  no  discord  or  par¬ 
ty  spirit  to  arise  among  you,  but  quench  its  first  appearance 
with  Christian  love  and  mildness.  Act  kindly  and  neighborly 
towards  the  members  of  our  sister  churches,  and  do  to  them  as 
you  wish  that  they  should  do  to  you.  Hold  fast  what  you 
have,  that  no  one  may  take  your  ciown.  Let  that  mind  be  in 
you,  which  was  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  walk  as  he  did  walk.  And 
if  in  following  him  you  are  tempted  by  trials  and  sufferings, 
think  it  not  strange,  but  rejoice  when  you  suffer  with  Christ, 
so  that,  in  the  revelation  of  his  glory, you  may  have  everlasting 
joy.  Now  to  the  God  of  peace  that  brought  you  from  the  dead, 
our  Lord  Jesus,  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  through  the 
blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant,  make  you  perfect  in  every 
good  work,  to  do  his  will,  working  in  you  that  which  is  well 
pleasing  in  his  sight,  through  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory 
for  ever  and  ever.” 

JACOB  GOERING. 

It  was  said,  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  following 
sketch,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  that  many  generations  must 
pass  away,  before  the  world  could  look  upon  his  equal.  From 
all  accounts,  he  must  have  been  a  most  extraordinary  man, 
gifted  with  rare  endowments  of  intellect,  and  possessed  of  the 
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noblest  qualities  of  the  heart.  In  early  life  his  opportunities 
for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind  were  limited,  and  yet  so  active 
were  his  native  powers,  and  so  faithful  was  he  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  advantages  he  subsequently  enjoyed,  that  he  soon 
rose  to  an  eminent  position,  and  his  name  has  been  transmitted 
with  high  lustre  to  posterity.  He  was  a  man  of  great  mental 
activity,  of  profound  thought,  earnest  and  independent  inqui¬ 
ry,  and  of  extensive  erudition.  He  was  regarded  by  all  as  an 
elegant  scholar  and  an  eloquent  speaker.  His  perceptions 
were  strong  and  clear,  his  habits  of  investigation  vigorous  and 
accurate,  and  so  quick  were  his  acquisitions,  that  they  seemed 
almost  intuitive.  His  thoughts,  too,  were  uttered  in  the  clear¬ 
est,  most  appropriate  and  forceful  language.  Such  was  his 
clearness  of  apprehension,  correctness  of  judgment  and  preci¬ 
sion  of  expression,  that  he  never  found  any  difficulty  in  con¬ 
veying  the  idea  he  intended,  ormakingthe  subject  plain  to  the 
comprehension  of  his  hearer.  He  was  always  intelligible  and 
lucid.  He  made  others  understand  him,  because  he  under¬ 
stood  himself — 

Cui  leda  potenter  erii  res 
Nec  facundia  deseret  hunc  nec  lucidus  ordo. 

As  a  student  he  was  indefatigable,  and  his  zeal  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  was  unquenchable.  It  was  absorbing.  Nothing 
could  check  his  ardor,  arrest  his  progress,  slacken  his  efforts,  or 
divert  him  from  his  purpose.  He  was  thorough,  inquisitive, 
patient  and  persevering.  His  motto  was  Nil  desperandum. 
Him  no  discouragements  disheartened,  no  fears  appalled,  no 
labors  wearied,  no  opposition  crushed.  All  obstacles  were  dis¬ 
armed  and  powerless,  when  the  aim  was  worthy,  and  victory 
his  object. 

Although  Mr.  Goering  was  so  diligent  and  wrote  much,  he 
published  very  little.1  He  seemed  to  have  an  utter  aversion 
to  the  publication  of  any  of  his  writings.  His  manuscripts 
contained  discussions,  that  exhibited  his  original  genius  and  en¬ 
ergetic  mind.  They  were  not  confined  to  the  examination  of 
theological  questions,  but  they  embraced  inquiries  into  the  ori¬ 
ental  languages,  with  translations  from  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Arabic  poets.  Unfortunately  for  literature  and  the  church,  his 
valuable  papers,  together  with  all  his  letters,  during  his  last 
illness,  in  compliance  with  his  directions,  were  committed  to 
the  flames. 


'  He  did  publish  a  couple  of  works  on  the  subject  of  baptism — Bcsicgter 
IViedertanfer,  8  vo.  pp.  92,  17S3;  and  Dcr  Verkappie  Pnestcr  Aaron,  1790. 
Also  an  answer  to  a  Methodist’s  remonstrance.  Two  of  these  publications 
were  anonymous. 
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Mr.  Gosling’s  power  in  the  pulpit  was  very  great.  It  was 
irresistible.  He  would  electrify  whole  assemblies,  transferring 
to  them  his  passion  at  his  will.  No  one  who  ever  heard  him, 
could  fail  to  admit  his  uncommon  power  over  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.  He  was  animated  and  fervent,  and  produced  the  con¬ 
viction  that  he  was  deeply  in  earnest.  He  was  always  in  ear¬ 
nest,  and  with  a  feeling  heart  delivered  God’s  truths.  On  fu¬ 
neral  occasions  he  was  particularly  happy.  There  was  in  his 
manner  a  tenderness  and  a  pathos,  which  made  them  long  re¬ 
membered.  The  matter,  presented  at  these  times,  usually 
made  an  abiding  and  permanent  impression.  As  a  pastor,  he 
was  active,  zealous,  and  faithful,  most  devoted  to  the  people  of 
his  charge,  and  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  to  bring  souls  to 
Christ.  The  smiles  of  Heaven  rested  upon  his  labors.  His 
congregation  rapidly  increased,  and  hopeful  converts  were  add¬ 
ed  to  the  church.  His  preaching  was  of  a  most  evangelical 
and  practical  character.  The  scriptures  he  exalted.  He  was 
not  disposed  to  reject  divine  truth,  because  he  could  not  com¬ 
prehend  it,  or  to  elevate  human  reason  above  the  Bible.  The 
doctrines  embraced  in  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  the  consequent 
depravity  of  the  human  race,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the 
reconciliation  effected  by  him  between  God  and  man,  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  our  own  insufficiency  and  constant 
need  of  the  promised  aid,  were  the  themes  upon  which  he 
most  frequently  discoursed.  It  was  his  practice  to  present 
from  the  pulpit  systematic  doctrinal  instruction,  always  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  pointed  application  and  an  earnest  appeal. 
Catechetical  instruction  he  valued  most  highly,  as  our  fathers 
generally  did,  and  he  improved  every  opportunity  afforded  him 
to  urge  its  importance  upon  the  attention  of  his  people.  Those 
who  sat  under  his  ministry,  considered  it  as  a  great  privilege. 
They  appreciated  his  services,  and  felt  that  it  was  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  honor  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  teachings.  It  is  seldom, 
that  an  individual  awakens  so  enthusiastic  a  regard  or  secures 
so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  affections  of  an  entire  community. 
Occasionally  we  meet  with  some  of  his  old  parishioners,  who 
were  introduced  by  him  into  the  church,  and  we  are  struck 
with  their  devotion  to  his  memory,  their  profound  veneration 
for  his  character,  and  their  grateful  appreciation  of  his  services. 
He  possessed  the  faculty  of  attaching  to  him  every  one,  who 
came  within  the  circle  of  his  influence.  There  was  a  charm 
in  his  instruction,  which  none  could  resist.  His  kindness  of 
heart  and  geniality  of  temper  were  very  striking.  He  knew 
so  well  how  to  interest  the  young,  and  to  become  their  delight¬ 
ful  companion.  Little  children  would  gather  around  him  and 
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clamber  upon  his  knees,  whilst  he  cordially  received  their  warm 
caresses,  kindly  reciprocated  their  simple  greetings,  and  fervent¬ 
ly  invoked  upon  them  Heaven’s  benedictions.  He  was  habit¬ 
ually  cheerful  and  uniform  in  his  disposition.  His  conversation 
was  interesting  and  often  quite  facetious,  characterized  by  dry 
humor,  and  sometimes  abounding  with  sparkling  wit.  Yet 
his  manners  were  dignified.  He  never  let  himself  down  by 
invading  the  character  of  others,  or  was  he  unmindful  of  the 
position  he  occupied  as  a  minister  of  the  Most  High.  He  was 
distinguished  for  his  social  qualities  and  domestic  virtues,  as  a 
warm  hearted  and  charitable  Christian,  beautifully  illustrating 
in  his  life  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  and  the  power  of  the  gos¬ 
pel.  His  claims  to  discipieship  none  questioned.  His  quali¬ 
fications  for  the  joys  of  the  eternal  world  all  admitted.  His 
successor  in  the  pastoral  office  remarked  on  a  certain  occasion, 
“that  Goering  would  stand  among  the  stars  of  the  first  magni¬ 
tude  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

But  when  we  seated  ourselves  for  the  task  assigned  us,  we 
proposed  to  give  some  chronological  facts,  that  our  article  might 
be  useful  for  reference.  Rev.  Jacob  Goering  was  of  German 
extracti(5n,  and  born  in  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1755.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  had  de¬ 
signed  his  son  for  the  same  occupation,  but  discovering  in  him 
unusual  sobriety  and  reflection,  he  gave  him  all  the  advantage 
that  could  be  derived  from  the  schools  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  youth  was  soon  distinguished  for  his  assiduity,  and  dis¬ 
played  great  eagerness  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  To  study 
he  devoted  his  days  and  a  great  part  of  his  nights.  He  was 
accustomed  to  find  his  pleasure  in  books  rather  than  in  active 
sports,  and  every  thing  in  which  he  engaged,  indicated  the  bent 
of  his  mind.  So  devoted  was  he  to  the  acquisition  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  so  constant  in  his  application,  that  he  gathered  up 
all  the  fragments  of  time,  that  not  a  moment  might  be  lost. 
Such  was  his  passion  forstudy,  that  when  abroad  in  the  field, 
during  the  intermissions  of  labor,  the  book  was  immediately 
taken  from  his  pocket, and  the  brief,  but  by  him  highly  prized, 
interval  diligently  improved.  He  made  rapid  strides  in  study. 
His  progress  was  that  of  a  giant.  It  exceeded  everything  that 
had  been  known  in  all  that  region.  Plis  memory  was  so  re¬ 
tentive,  that  it  seemed  to  forget  nothing  that  it  read  or  heard. 
At  school  he  was  quickly  far  in  advance  of  all  his  companions, 
even  those  who  had  started  long  before  him,  and  whose  advan¬ 
tages  had  been  superior.  With  his  years  this  desire  for  im¬ 
provement  increased,  although  the  means  failed.  His  father 
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perceived  that  there  was  little  prospect  of  his  son  becoming  a 
successful  farmer,  as  his  inclinations  seemed  to  lie  in  so  differ¬ 
ent  a  direction,  and  his  studious  habits  did  not  suit  that  con¬ 
stant  attention  and  industrious  labor,  which  skilful  husbandry 
demands.  Being  a  youth  of  promising  talents  and  hopeful 
piety,  he  was  soon  designated  for  the  ministry,  and  with  this 
view  now  pursues  his  studies.  He  also  took  charge  of  an 
English  school  near  his  father’s  home,  which  enabled  him  to 
carry  his  studies  forward,  and  to  extend  his  researches. 

When  in  his  eighteenth  year,  young  Goering  removed  to 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  still  further,  the 
course  of  study  already  commenced,  under  the  instructions  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Helmuth,  at  that  time  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  con¬ 
gregation  in  that  place.  He  became  an  inmate  of  his  precep¬ 
tor’s  family,  and  with  great  zest  engaged  in  the  work  of  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  sacred  office.  A  new  field  was  opened  for  his 
investigations,  which  he  faithfully  and  most  successfully  culti¬ 
vated.  He  was  distinguished  for  industry,  perseverance  and 
proficiency,  and  in  a  short  time  acquired  a  familiar  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  The  ex¬ 
cellencies  of  the  young  man  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Dr. 
Helmuth,  who  became  his  devoted  friend  and  faithful  counsel¬ 
lor.  With  his  pious  and  learned  instructor  he  remained  two 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  his  theological  studies  were 
completed,  and  his  fitness  for  the  work  of  the  ministry  acknow¬ 
ledged.  He  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Synod  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  irfimediately  took  charge  of  the  Lutheran  church 
in  Carlisle,  and  the  congregations  in  the  vicinity.  He  married 
in  early  life,  but  was  soon  called  to  follow  to  the  grave  the 
companion  of  his  bosom.  This  was  to  him,  at  the  time,  a  se¬ 
vere  affliction,  but  it  proved  a  rich  blessing.  God’s  providence 
was  sanctified.  He  came  forth  from  the  trial  spiritually  improv¬ 
ed,  a  more  experimental  Christian,  and  prepared  to  labor  with 
greater  zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  From  this  period  he 
preached  the  gospel  with  increased  fervency,  and  appeared 
more  than  ever  interested  in  the  work  to  which  he  had  conse¬ 
crated  himself — 

<! Afflictions  from  above 

Are  angels  sent 

On  embassies  of  love.” 

Those  whom  the  Lordlovcth  he  chastenetli.  All  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  life  are  intended  for  the  Christian’s  highest  good, and 
will  workout  for  him  afar  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
vjeight  of  glory.  Mr.  Goering  was  subsequently  married  to  a 
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daughter  of  Rev.  J.  N.  Kurtz,  who,  with  eight  children,  sur¬ 
vived  his  death. 

In  1786  he  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  tendered 
him  by  the  Lutheran  church  in  York,  Pa.  After  serving  the 
congregation  for  five  or  six  years,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  lo¬ 
cate  in  Hagerstown,  Md.,  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  the 
waste  places  in  that  region,  and  gathering  together  our  scatter¬ 
ed  members.  During  his  absence  from  York,  for  upwards  of 
a  year  there  was  no  pastor  secured,  and  such  was  the  iove  the 
congregation  cherished  for  him,  that  they  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  return.  They  so  strongly  persisted  in  their  wishes  and 
seemed  so  unwilling  to  unite  in  the  choice  of  another  incum¬ 
bent,  that  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  resume  his  connexion  with  the 
charge. 

He  continued  to  minister  to  this  congregation  until  his  de¬ 
cease.  He  died  at  his  residence  in  York,  on  the  27th  of  No¬ 
vember,  1807,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty- 
second  of  his  ministry.  He  had  been,  for  some  time,  in  feeble 
health.  His  last  illness  was  slow  consumption.  But  as  long 
as  his  declining  strength  allowed,  he  discharged  the  duties  of 
his  office.  When  bodily  infirmities  deprived  him  of  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  meeting  his  people  in  the  sanctuary,  he  ceased  not 
to  exhort  those  who  came  to  see  him,  to  attend  to  their  highest 
interests,  and  to  keep  eternity  constantly  in  view.  After  a  sea¬ 
son  of  protracted  suffering,  he  was  taken  home  to  his  heavenly 
Father,  to  enter  upon  the  rest  promised  to  the  people  of  God. 

Mr.  Geering’s  death  was  the  occasion  of  heartfelt  grief.  Not 
only  did  the  church,  in  which  he  was  so  bright  and  shining  a 
light,  mourn,  but  the  whole  community,  upon  whom  he  had 
left  a  strong  impression  of  his  integrity  and  piety,  knew  that 
an  irreparable  loss  had  been  sustained.  No  one  seemed  in¬ 
sensible  to  what  was  regarded  as  a  public  bereavement. 

Quando  ullum  inveniet  parem  ? 

By  all  his  loss  was  felt — by  all  his  death  was  deplored.  He 
was  the  friend  and  father  of  all,  and  all  felt  that  it  was  their 
privilege  and  their  duty  to  mourn — 

“  Their  father,  friend,  example,  guide  removed  !” 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  George  Geist- 
weit,  of  the  German  Reformed  church,  from  the  words — Tie 
trust  ice  have  a  good  conscience ,  in  all  things  willing  to  live 
honestly  ;  and  Rev.  Emanuel  Rondthaler,of  the  United  Breth¬ 
ren  church,  from  the  text —  Well  done  thou  good  and  faithful 
servant;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things ,  T  will 
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make  thee  rider  over  many  things  :  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of 
thy  Lord. 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  more  appropriately  close  our  memoir  of 
Mr.  Goering,  than  by  introducing  an  extract  from  the  sermon 
preached  at  his  burial  by  Rev.  Mr.  Geistweit.  The  language, 
employed  by  a  cotemporary  and  colleague  in  the  ministry,  will 
doubtless  be  read  with  interest,  and  valued  as  an  additional 
testimonial  to  departed  worth. 

After  considering  the  nature  and  office  of  conscience,  and 
the  comfort  which  a  good  conscience  affords,  the  preacher  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  examine  the  life  of  the  deceased,  and  to  show  the 
good  conscience  he  evidenced  in  the  performance  of  his  offi¬ 
cial  duties,  and  it)  the  general  tenor  of  his  life  :  “  As  long  as 
he  fed  the  flock  entrusted  to  him  by  the  great  Master,”  says  the 
preacher,  “I  doubt  not  he  could  adopt  the  words  of  Jeremiah  : 
That  which  came  out  of  my  lips  was  right  before  Thee.  Be 
not  a  terror  to  me.  Thou  art  my  hope  in  the  day  of  trouble. 
Whatever  he  found  enjoined  in  the  word  of  his  Lord,  that  he 
preached  ;  not  adulterating  it,  but  in  simplicity,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  God,  he  preached  Christ.  He  had  a  sincere  rever¬ 
ence  for  God — virtue,  faith,  love,  hope,  meekness,  humility 
and  patience  were  eminent  traits  in  his  character.  He  faithful¬ 
ly  performed  the  work  of  thegospel  ministry,  exhibiting  in  the 
discharge  of  all  his  duties,  a  blameless  walk.  Constantly  and 
faithfully  devoted  to  his  work,  he  acted  in  view  of  his  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  all-searching  God,  and  joyfully  declared  the 
whole  counsel  of  God. 

To  his  congregation  he  showed  himself  a  faithful  pastor, 
watching  over  it  with  zealous  care.  He  regarded  it  as  God’s 
own  flock,  a  flock  which  Jesus  had  purchased  with  his  own 
blood.  He  often  looked  forward  to  the  account,  which  he 
would  one  day  have  to  give.  In  all  his  duties  he  was  anima¬ 
ted  by  love,  performing  them  not  by  constraint,  but  willingly, 
for  the  promotion  of  God’s  glory  and  the  salvation  of  his  fel¬ 
low  men.  With  him  there  was  no  assumption  of  authority 
over  his  people,  but  in  all  things  he  was  a  correct  pattern  for 
them.  He  preached  and  persevered,  he  rebuked,  warned  and 
patiently  instructed.  Your  own  consciences,  brethren^  will 
bear  witness  to  all  this,  in  him  the  bereaved  tound  consola¬ 
tion  and  sympathy.  The  weak  and  timid  approached  him 
and  were  confident  that  he  would  listen  to  them.  The  troubled 
and  the  tempted  resorted  to  him  for  counsel,  and  departed  re¬ 
lieved  of  their  heaviness.  The  hearts  of  the  sick  rejoiced  in 
his  presence;  they  were  refreshed  and  revived  by  his  fervent 
and  affecting  prayers.  When  divine  judgments  threatened  lie 
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stepped  in,  and  with  earnest  supplication  exhorted  to  repent¬ 
ance.  Like  Nathan  with  David,  he  fearlessly  rebuked  the 
sinner,  urged  him  to  forsake  sin  and  to  accept  happiness. 

His  preaching  was  not  in  words  only.  It  sprang  from  a 
heartfelt  experience  of  true  religion  in  his  own  heart.  He  had 
been  tried  by  the  assaults  of  temptation;  these  conflicts  taught 
him  to  trust  in  God,  and  depend  upon  his  word.  With  the 
nature  of  repentance,  faith,  the  new  birth,  justification  and 
sanctification,  he  was  experimentally  acquainted,  and  could 
therefore  give  unto  every  one  his  portion  of  instruction  in  due 
season.  We  require  no  more  of  a  steward  than  that  he  be 
faithful,  and  that  he  employ  the  talent  entrusted  to  him  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  his  fellow  men.  We  know 
that  your  pastor  was  such  ;  that  he  labored  diligently  for  your 
salvation  and  his  own  ;  that  in  all  things  he  walked  uprightly, 
and  could  well  say  in  the  words  of  the  text:  For  I  trust  1 
have  a  good  conscience  ;  in  all  things  willing  to  live  honestly. 
After  he  had  exhausted  his  powers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord, 
when  his  strength  failed  him,  and  his  sickness  increased  beyond 
the  hope  of  recovery,  he  prepared  himself  for  death,  as  Aaron 
on  Horeb,  and  as  Moses  on  Nebo.  He  was  composed  in  his 
mind,  and  having  given  advice  in  regard  to  his  household,  he 
comforted  those,  who  were  weeping  around  him,  bade  them 
farewell,  and  commended  them  to  the  grace  of  God.  He  then 
committed  his  congregation  to  the  protection  of  the  Most  High,  • 
and  his  soul  into  the  care  of  his  heavenly  Father.  Thus  died 
a  father,  an  instructor,  a  comforter  and  a  counsellor.  Thus 
went  out  a  light  in  the  church  of  our  God.  We  trust  that  he 
has  already  arrived  at  the  gates  of  eternal  bliss,  and  his  soul 
has  already  been  borne  by  the  angels  into  Abraham’s  bosom. 
Already  the  welcome  has  been  given  ;  Well  done  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant  ;  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few 
things ,  I  will  make  thee  rider  over  many  things  ;  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.  There  he  will  shine  as  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  the  firmament.  He  sought  to  turn  many  to  righte¬ 
ousness;  he  will  shine  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever.  Now 
since  his  labors  are  ended,  how  pleasant  will  be  his  rest !” 

FREDERICK  DAVID  SCHAEFFER,  D.  D. 

The  character  and  ministry  of  this  venerable  man  are  wor¬ 
thy  of  a  permanent  record  in  the  history  of  our  earlier  minis¬ 
ters.  His  life  was  emphatically  a  life  of  severe  and  constant 
labor.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  piety,  and 
after  having  faithfully  served  his  day  and  generation,  he  peace- 
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fully  passed  away,  leaving  to  his  children  and  the  church,  the 
precious  legacy  of  a  good  name. 

“  While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues  yet 

Lingers,  like  twilight  hues,  when  the  bright  sun  is  set.” 

Dr.  Schaeffer  was  a  native  German,  and  immigrated  to  this 
country  in  1776.  He  was  an  orphan,  and  came  in  company 
with  an  uncle,  who  appears  soon  after  his  arrival  to  have  died. 
The  youth  was  thus  left,  at  an  early  age,  in  a  strange  land, 
destitute  and  friendless,  without  a  protector  or  a  home.  But  in 
iiis  loneliness  and  desolation  he  was  not  forsaken  !  That  cov¬ 
enant-keeping  God,  to  whom  he  had  been  dedicated  in  infan¬ 
cy,  was  exercising  over  him  a  watchful  care,  and  preparing 
him,  by  a  course  of  discipline,  more  effectually  for  the  work 
which  had  been  appointed  him.  God's  thoughts  are  not  as 
our  thoughts ,  neither  are  his  ways  as  our  icays.  How  con¬ 
stantly  can  the  Christian  trace  the  linger  of  God,  and  recognize 
his  guardian  care  and  superintending  guidance,  in  all  the  oc¬ 
currences  of  life  !  He  is  often  led  by  a  path  of  which  he 
knew  not  at  the  time.  The  dispensations  of  Providence  may 
sometimes  seem  mysterious,  altogether  inexplicable  to  human 
reason,  yet  we  do  know  that  if  we  love  God.  all  things  shall 
work  for  our  good.  One  of  the  most  comforting  doctrines  of 
divine  revelation  to  the  believer  is,  that  he  is  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  an  infinitely  good,  wise  and  perfect  Being.  Thus 
he  gains  strength  for  the  future,  and  girds  up  his  loins  to  the 
work. 

The  subject  of  our  narrative,  live  son  of  John  Jacob  Schaef¬ 
fer,  and  his  wife  Susanna  Maria,  was  born  in  Frankfort  on  the 
Main,  November  15th,  1760.  On  the  third  day  after  his  birth 
he  was  given  to  God  in  baptism.  His  parents  were  both  pious, 
and  although  in  early  life  he  was  deprived  of  them,  their  sa¬ 
cred, influence  over  him  was  never  lost.  The  foundations  of 
his  character  were  deeply  laid  in  the  dispositions  and  habits,  he 
at  this  time  acquired  ;  to  the  pure  atmosphere,  he  then  breath¬ 
ed,  must  be  ascribed  the  strength  and  the  vigor  of  his  moral 
constitution.  The  religious  principles  they  inculcated  were 
never  effaced  from  his  mind.  In  after  life  he  retained  an  in¬ 
delible  impression  of  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  and  cher¬ 
ished  for  the  memory  of  his  devout  mother,  who  died  when 
he  was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  a  most  tender  affection.  He 
often  spoke  of  the  counsels  she  gave  him,  and  the  fervent 
prayers,  with  which  they  were  enforced.  To  their  power,  in 
connexion  with  the  divine  blessing,  he  was  accustomed  to  as¬ 
cribe  his  subsequent  change,  the  surrender  of  his  heart  to  God. 
With  how  many  illustrations  are  vve  furnished  of  the  strength 
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of  youthful  impressions,  of  the  deep  and  lasting  influence, 
which  early  religious  instruction  exerts,  of  encouragement  to 
fidelity  in  the  training  of  the  young. 

Quo  semeL  est  imbuta  recens,  seiTabit  odorem 

Testa  dm. 

The  character  is  most  generally  formed  in  youth,  and  if  you 
secure  it  in  time,  you  may  mould  it  into  any  form,  making  it 
productive  of  the  highest  good  in  this  life,  and  fitting  it  for 
happiness  in  the  skies.  At  this  interesting  and  critical  period, 
you  may  imprint  upon  the  child  your  own  soul,  you  may  give 
it  a  direction  which  no  later  effort  may  change.  There  are  no 
inveterate  habits  to  destroy,  no  strong  prejudices  to  eradicate, 
no  perplexing  cares  to  disturb.  There  are  the  fewest  obstacles 
to  spiritual  progress,  the  least  opposition  to  embarrass.  Unsus¬ 
picious  and  unbiassed,  the  youthful  mind  drinks  in  instruction, 
and  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  is  transformed  into  the 
image  of  the  Savior,  and  becomes  conformed  to  his  will. 
Even  if  our  efforts  should  not  be  immediately  crowned  with 
success,  there  is  no  reason  for  despair.  We  are  commanded 
in  the  morning  to  sow  the  seed,  and  in  the  evening  to  withhold 
not  our  hand,  for  we  know  not  whether  shall  prosper  either 
this  or  that,  or  whether  they  both  shall  be  alike  good.  If  we 
go  forth  in  our  Master’s  strength,  relying  upon  the  promised 
aid,  and  expecting  the  blessing,  we  shall  not  be  disappointed. 
Although  the  seed  may  seem  to  have  died,  yet  in  God’s  own 
time  it  will  spring  up  and  bear  fruit  unto  eternal  life.  Train 
up  a  child  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go ,  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it.  Those  that  he  planted  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord ,  shall  flourish  in  the  courts  of  our  God. 
The  promise  is  to  us  and  to  our  children.  Blessed  are  the 
children  of  pious  parents,  who  are  conscientious  and  faithful 
to  the  little  ones  heaven  has  committed  to  their  training  ! 

In  176S,  young  Schaeffer  was  sent  to  the  Gymnasium  in 
Hanau,  to  be  educated.  In  this  school  he  remained  for  six 
years,  till  his  father’s  death,  which  occurred  in  1774'.  He  was 
in  his  fourteenth  year  when 'he  left  the  Gymnasium  and  found 
a  home  in  the  family  of  his  grand-mother,  a  wealthy  widow. 
His  education  was  then,  for  a  season,  conducted  by  his  uncle, 
Superintendent  General  at  Rodheim,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wit¬ 
tenberg,  by  whom  he  was,  in  the  year  1774,  received  into  the 
church  by  the  rite  of  confirmation.  The  fallowing  year  his 
grand-mother  dying,  his  studies  were  again  interrupted,  and 
his  plans  for  the  future  changed.  The  homestead  was  broken 
up,  the  patrimony  divided,  and  the  family  separated.  One  of 
the  uncles  determined  to  visit  America;  and  carried  with  him 
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the  subject  of  our  sketch.  This  was  the  origin  of  his  settling 
in  the  United  Stales.  Losing  his  guardian  soon  after  his  arri¬ 
val,  the  first  knowledge  we  have  of  the  young  man,  is  in  the 
capacity  of  a  teacher  in  York  County,  Pennsylvania.  As  his 
education  had  been  carefully  conducted  in  his  youth,  he  was 
well  qualified  for  giving  instruction,  and  acquired  a  reputation 
for  skill  in  teaching.  We  have  recently  conversed  with  an  aged 
friend,  acquainted  with  some  of  his  operations,  who  spoke  of 
the  favorable  impressions  which  young  Schaeffer  left  upon  the 
community  in  which  he,  at  this  period,  labored.  Whilst  en¬ 
gaged  here  in  the  business  of  teaching,  he  was  brought  under 
the  influence  of  that  excellent  man,  Rev.  Jacob  Goering,  who 
became  interested  in  his  welfare,  sympathized  with  him  in  his 
difficulties,  and  gave  him  consolation,  encouragement  and  sup¬ 
port.  He  received  him  as  a  student  of  Divinity,  taught  him 
the  Hebrew,  and  superintended  his  theological  studies,  accord¬ 
ing"  to  the  usages  of  the  times,  and  prepared  him  for  the  minis¬ 
try  of  reconciliation.  This  important  subject  had  often  en¬ 
gaged  the  attention  of  the  young  student  before  his  departure 
from  his  native  land.  His  own  inclinations  had  long  led  him 
to  think  of  the  same  office.  His  choice  of  this  profession  ac¬ 
corded  with  the  wishes  of  his  father.  He  knew  too,  that  his 
mother  had  consecrated  him  in  infancy  to  the  work  of  the  min¬ 
istry.  This  fact  affected  him  deeply.  Its  influence  was  irre¬ 
sistible.  His  mind  was  satisfied  as  to  the  course  he  ought  to 
pursue.  The  path  of  duly  was  made  plain.  The  prayers  of 
his  mother  were  answered. 

He  was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  in  1786,  by  the  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  received  his  ordination  October  1st, 
1788.  As  a  candidate,  he  took  charge  of  the  Lutheran  church 
at  Carlisle,  and  preached  also  to  several  other  congregations  in 
Cumberland  and  York  Counties.  In  those  days,  there  was  a 
great  want  of  ministers  in  the  Lutheran  church,  and  our  pas¬ 
tors  usually  had  an  extensive  field  to  cultivate.  A  charge  en¬ 
closed  a  large  number  of  congregations,  and  covered  consider¬ 
able  ground. 

During  the  autumn  of  1786,  Mr.  Schaeffer  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Rosina,  a  daughter  of  Lewis  Rosenmiller,  of  York 
County.  She  was  a  woman  of  humble  piety,  great  discretion, 
and  active  sympathy,  of  strong  mind  and  great  energy  of  char¬ 
acter,  who  was  fond  of  reading,  and  had  devoted  much  time 
to  the  culture  of  her  mind.  She  was  such  a  gift  as  God  be¬ 
stows  only  on  the  most  highly  favored.  She  was  her  hus¬ 
band’s  counsellor,  comforter  and  cherished  companion,  with 
whom  he  shared  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  earth  for  half  a  cen- 
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tury,  and  whose  death  he  scarcely  a  year  survived.  It  may  be 
said  with  safety  that  no  man  was  ever  more  favored  in  such  a 
connexion — a  union  of  unclouded  harmony  and  unbroken  fe¬ 
licity,  encircled  with  heaven’s  choicest  blessings.  Their  life 
was  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  strength  of  conjugal  at¬ 
tachment,  and  of  the  influence  which  this  relation,  when  pro¬ 
perly  entered  into  and  faithfully  discharged,  exerts  for  useful¬ 
ness  and  happiness.  From  this  marriage  there  were  eight 
children — two  died  in  infancy — four  sons  became  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  David  F.  Schaeffer,  D.  D.,  who  for  so  long  a  pe¬ 
riod  had  charge  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  in  Frederick, 
Md.,  Solomon  Schaeffer,  who  was  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  whose  son  is  C.  W.  Schaeffer,  D.  D., 
of  Germantown,  Pa.,  Christian  Schaeffer,  D.  D.,  who  officia¬ 
ted  for  some  time  as  pastor  of  the  English  Lutheran  congrega¬ 
tion  in  New  York  city,  and  Charles  F.  Schaeffer,  D.  D.,  of 
Easton,  Pa.  The  fourth  son  married  a  daughter  of  J.  Daniel 
Kurtz,  D.  D.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Two  children  survive,  Rev. 
Dr.  Schaeffer,  of  Easton,  and  his  sister,  the  wife  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Demme,  of  Philadelphia.  Who  can  calculate  the  amount  of 
good  this  family  of  children,  in  the  providence  of  God,  may 
have  been  permitted  to  exercise,  or  adequately  estimate  the 
power,  which  pious  and  faithful  parents  may  wield,  even  to  the 
remotest  generations?  When  dead,  they  may  still  speak  in 
the  character  and  life  of  those,  who  were  brought  under  their 
teachings,  and  experienced  the  influence  of  their  holy  exam¬ 
ple.  The  blessings  of  piety  continue  to  descend  in  the  line¬ 
age  of  the  righteous. 

In  1790  Dr.  Schaeffer  took  charge  of  the  then  extensive 
Germantown  district.  Here  he  labored  for  twenty-two  years 
with  great  acceptance  and  with  manifest  seals  to  his  ministry. 
In  1812  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  having  received  a  call 
from  St.  Michael’s  and  Zion’s  churches,  as  colleague  pastor  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Helmuth,  and  successor  to  Rev.  Dr.  Schmidt.  In 
this  charge  he  also  continued  for  twenty-two  years,  exhibiting 
the  same  interest  for  the  spiritual  improvement  of  his  flock, 
the  same  zeal  and  devotion,  which  characterized  hisformer  ca¬ 
reer.  He  occupied  this  field  of  labor,  during  part  of  the  time, 
when  the  unfortunate  controversy  existed,  occasioned  by  the 
proposition  to  introduce  English  into  the  services  of  public  wor¬ 
ship.  The  contest  was  protracted  and  bitter;  the  discussions 
warm  and  acrimonious;  the  excitement  most  intense  and  fierce. 
Bad  feeling  and  angry  strife  for  a  long  time  prevailed.  It  was 
at  this  period,  that  a  German,  a  man  of  intelligence  and  influ- 
Vol.  VI.  No.  22.  36 
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ence,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  made  at  a  public  meeting1, 
called  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  propriety  of  supply¬ 
ing  with  English  preaching  those  families  in  the  church,  whose 
children  were  growing  up  with  a  limited  acquaintance  with 
the  German,  remarked,  “that the  lime  had  come  when  it  would 
be  necessary  to  shed  blood  in  support  of  their  rights;  that  at 
all  hazards,  the  German  language  and  German  interests  must 
be  upheld.5’  To  us,  at  the  present  day,  such  a  state  of  things 
seems  almost  incredible,  and  yet  the  fact  has  reached  us  from 
the  most  reliable  source.  Well  may  the  Christian,  when  his 
holy  religion  is  thus  degraded,  and  a  reproach  brought  upon 
his  profession,  exclaim — 

Quis  talia  fundo 
Temperet  a  lacrimis ! 

This  zealous  and  angry  controversy  operated  as  a  hindrance 
to  the  (ruth  ;  these  animosities  and  distinctions  were  fatal  to 
the  progress  of  piety,  and  proved  almost  ruinous  to  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  our  church  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Schaeffer’s  heart 
was  nearly  broken  by  the  sad  condition  of  things.  Although 
he  was  himself  a  German,  and  never  spoke  English,  except 
from  necessity,  yet  he  had  not  the  inveterate  prejudices  of  ma¬ 
ny  of  his  German  cotemporaries.  He  thought  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  ought  to  be  upheld,  and  the  interests  of  his 
German  brethren  protected,  but  he  entertained  Dr.  Kunze’s 
views  respecting  the  introduction  of  the  English  into  the  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  pulpit,  and  thought  the  German  congregation 
ought  to  make  provision  for  those,  who  understood  only  the  one 
language.  From  all  that  we  can  learn,  his  course  was  most 
reasonable.  He  sympathised  with  those,  whose  preferences 
were  for  the  church  of  their  birth,  but  whose  ignorance  of  the 
German  debarred  them  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  privileges 
of  the  sanctuary.  He  thought  the  views  of  both  parties  should 
be  respected. 

Tros  Tyriusque  nullo  discrimine  mild  agetur. 

He  knew  the  folly  of  attempting  to  perpetuate  the  German  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  English,  and  felt  that  our  church  must 
in  time  become  extinct  in  this  country,  if  its  services  were  con¬ 
fined  to  its  vernacular  tongue.  He  regarded  the  prevailing 
tendencies  as  most  disastrous.  He  witnessed  with  deepsorrow 
and  painful  emotion  the  state  of  affairs.  But  the  current 
against  him  was  too  strong — the  opposition  was  most  violent. 
Salutary  measures  were  with  pertinacity  rejected,  and  better 
counsels  repelled.  He  was  naturally  of  a  timid  disposition, 
and  saw  that  his  efforts  must  be  futile.  If  he  would  have 
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done  more  (o  favor  the  English  interests,  he  would  have  lost 
all  his  influence,  and  most  probably  could  not  have  retained 
his  position.  If  he  could,  however,  have  controlled  matters, 
they  would  have  taken  a  different  turn.  The  evils,  that  ensu¬ 
ed,  would  never  have  occurred.  If  it  could  have  been  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  difficulties,  our  church  in  Philadelphia 
might  have  been  saved,  and  at  the  present  time  a  different  as¬ 
pect  presented — 

Si  Pergama  dextra 
Defendi  possent,  etiam  hac  defender e  fuerint. 

In  1S34,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  health,  and  the 
increasing  infirmities  of  age,  he  relinquished  the  active  duties 
of  the  ministry,  and  removed  to  Frederick,  Md.,  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  with  his  eldest  son.  But  his  earthly 
pilgrimage  soon  terminated.  The  summons  reached  him  Jan¬ 
uary  27th,  1836,  in  the  76ih  year  of  his  age.  His  last  mo¬ 
ments  were  in  unison  with  those  of  his  whole  life.  He  was 
sustained  to  the  last  by  a  cheerful  reliance  on  the  mercy  of 
God  through  Jesus  Christ.  He  gave  unwavering  testimony  to 
the  truth  and  power  of  the  religion  he  professed,  and  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ripe  for  the 
heavenly  garner.  He  was  buried  in  the  Lutheran  cemetery  at 
Frederick,  Md.  On  the  following  Sabbath,  a  sermon  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  occasion,  and  commemorative  of  the  virtues  of 
the  deceased,  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Schtnucker,  of  Get¬ 
tysburg,  from  the  words  :  Blessed  are  the  dead ,  who  die  in 
the  Lord  from  henceforth  :  yea  !  sait/i  the  Spirit ,  that  they 
may  rest  from  their  labors :  and  their  works  do  follow  them. 
The  council  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  Frederick,  and  the 
corporation  of  the  German  churches  in  Philadelphia,  so  long 
served  by  Dr.  Schaeffer,  adopted  resolutions  of  genuine  sorrow 
and  expressive  of  the  deep  sense  of  the  loss  the  church  had 
sustained  in  the  death  of  this  good  man.  As  a  further  mark 
of  respect,  both  these  churches  were  enshrouded  in  mourning, 
and  in  the  place  of  his  decease,  the  bells  of  all  the  protestant 
churches  were  tolled  in  testimony  of  his  worth  and  the  pro¬ 
found  regard  and  warm  affection  entertained  for  him  by  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and  all  denominations  of  Christians. 

Dr.  Schaeffer  was  a  man  of  solid  abilities  and  of  studious 
habits.  He  was  a  close  student,  and  carefully  read  the  He¬ 
brew  Bible  and  the  Septuagint.  No  day  passed  without  the 
deliberate  perusal  of  the  sacred  original.  His  intellect  had 
been  invigorated  and  enriched  by  earnest  effort  and  constant 
diligence.  It  was  single  in  its  aims,  and  more  effective  than 
many  a  mind  of  greater  brilliancy.  From  the  University  of 
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Pennsylvania,  in  1S13,  he  received  (he  honorary  degree  of 
D.  D.  As  an  author  he  did  little.  The  only  work  he  prepa¬ 
red  for  the  press  was  a  Reply  to  a  Defence  of  the  Methodists.1 
Our  earlier  ministers,  although  so  abundantly  able,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  numerous  and  arduous  pastoral  labors,  found 
no  time  for  authorship.  Dr.  Schaeffer  was  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  Geographical  studies,  and  had  accumulated  a  large 
collection  of  maps.  After  his  professional  studies,  this  seems 
to  have  been  his  favorite  pursuit.  He  was  also  enthusiastic  in 
his  love  of  music,  and  from  this  source  frequently  sought  re¬ 
creation.  It  was  his  usual  practice,  every  night  before  retiring, 
to  play  on  the  piano,  and  sing  a  few  choice  stanzas.  He  had 
likewise  a  poetic  talent,  which  in  earlier  life  he  was  disposed 
to  cultivate.  He  composed  quite  a  number  of  hymns.  In 
later  years  he  does  not  seem  to  have  exercised  this  gift. 

Although  there  were  no  striking  incidents  in  the  life  of  Dr. 
Schaeffer,  it  was  distinguished  by  excellencies,  which  any  of 
Christ’s  ambassadors  might  desire  to  attain.  He  was  a  most 
faithful  servant  of  his  Master,  and,  in  the  performance  of  his 
ministerial  labors,  persevering  and  indefatigable.  He  was  whol¬ 
ly  given  up  to  the  work.  With  it  no  other  aims  or  cares  were 
permitted  to  interfere.  Every  other  object  was  made  subsidia¬ 
ry  to  his  vocation.  He  was  active  and  zealous,  and  ever  ready 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  his  office.  It  was  his  constant  en¬ 
deavor  to  win  souls  to  the  Savior,  and  to  take  care  of  the  flock 
over  which  Christ  had  made  him  overseer.  His  visits  to  the 
sick  and  poor  were  uninterrupted.  He  walked  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  divine  Redeemer,  who  went  about  doing  good.  He 
appeared  to  live  but 

“  To  lure  to  brighter  worlds  and  lead  the  way.” 

As  a  preacher,  Dr.  Schaeffer  was  plain  and  unostentatious, 
but  instructive  and  experimental.  His  views  on  all  subjects  of 
s  Christian  faith  were  evangelical.  The  teachings  of  divine  re¬ 
velation  lie  implicitly  received.  After  the  sacred  scriptures  he 
levered  the  volume  of  our  Symbolical  books,  a  Latin  copy  of 
which  he  always  read.  These,  in  his  judgment,  contained  a 
summary  of  Christian  doctrine,  (he  truths  of  God’s  word.  He 
never,  however,  exalted  them  above  the  Bible.  He  was  tol¬ 
erant  in  his  views,  libeial  in  his  spirit,  and  conciliatory  in  his 
intercourse.  His  sermons  were  eminently  practical,  designed 
to  reach  the  heart  and  affect  the  conduct.  His  partialities 
were  all  in  favor  of  the  Arndt  and  Spener  school.  These  pre- 


1  Anlwort  auf  eine  Verthcidigung  der  Methodisten,  Germantown,  1S0G. 
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dilections,  which  he  acquired  in  his  youth,  he  retained  through 
life.  Their  influence  was  plainly  perceptible  in  his  preaching. 
He  gave  his  cordial  support  to  all  evangelical  labors,  and  was 
deeply  interested  in  every  cause,  which  had  for  its  object  the 
promotion  of  God’s  glory  and  the  advancement  of  his  king¬ 
dom.  As  an  evidence  of  his  spirit,  we  give  the  following  pas¬ 
sage  from  a  letter,1  written  by  him  at  a  time  when  an  interest 
was  awakened  in  our  church  in  this  country,  upon  the  subject 
of  missions  and  beneficiary  education  : 

“  It  has  pleased  a  kind  providence  that,  for  many  years  past, 
Jl  should  be  employed  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  of  a  crucified 
Savior,  in  the  evangelical  Lutheran  church.  Ready  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  remainder  of  my  strength  and  time,  so  long  as  God 
shall  please  to  continue  the  same  to  me,  in  his  holy  service,  I 
need  not  assure  you  that  your  missionary  institution  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  deep  interest  to  my  heart.  And  while  I  am  sensible  of 
the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me,  I  have  to  regret  that  I 
cannot  be  a  more  active  member  of  your  body.  1  am  encou¬ 
raged,  however,  to  pray  for  a  continual  blessing  upon  the  pi¬ 
ous  efforts  of  your  society,  and  shall  take  pleasure  in  contem¬ 
plating  your  progress  in  a  good  and  great  work;  for  I  see  that 
the  good  seed  sown  in  the  evangelical  Lutheran  church  in  the 
United  (States  of  North  America,  is  daily  springing  up  more 
and  more — hindrances  which  were  not  under  our  control  are 
lessening,  and  many  able  men  are  engaged  in  the  field,  profit¬ 
ing  by  the  good  example  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them, 
or  who  have  trained  them  up  for  the  sacred  employment.  The 
church  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord,  who  is  God  over  all.  To 
him,  our  all-gracious  Savior,  let  us  look  with  humility  and 
faith,  seeking  his  glory,  and  he  will  bless  us  as  instruments  in 
his  hands.” 

Dr.  Schaeffer  was  a  man  of  ardent  piety.  All  who  came  in 
contact  with  him,  were  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  he 
was  a  good  man.  He  was  conscientious,  serious  and  devout. 
He  lived  near  his  God,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  communion  with 
his  own  heart.  He  was  a  man  of  prayer.  He,  at  all  times, 
maintained  his  Christian  integrity  and  remembered  his  high 
calling.  His  character  was  free  from  reproach,  it  was  above 
suspicion.  It  was  transparent,  simple  and  guileless.  He  was 
remarkable  for  his  meekness,  candor  and  forbearance.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  a  gentle  disposition,  childlike  simplicity  and  vast  benev¬ 
olence.  He  was  quiet,  modest,  and  unpretending,  and  seemed 

’l  In  reply  to  a  communication  informing  him  of  his  appointment  as  an 
v  honorary  vice-president  of  the  Missionary  and  Education  Society  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  church  in  the  State  of  New,  York. 
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to  set  too  slight  a  value  upon  his  attainments;  he  was  opposed 
to  everything  like  display ,  and  refrained  from  what  might  have 
been  regarded  as  a  reasonable  show  of  learning.  In  all  that 
he  did,  he  appeared  to  be  actuated  by  principle,  by  a  desire  to 
answer  the  great  object  of  his  existence.  He  was  a  pattern  of 
every  Christian  virtue.  His  life  was  gentle,  his  end  was  peace  ! 
He  went  down  to  the  grave  calmly  and  without  a  fear.  When 
the  damp  of  death  collected  upon  his  brow,  and  the  hand  of 
the  destroyer  was  uplifted  to  strike  him  down,  he  could  review 
the  past  with  satisfaction,  and  see  those,  whose  hearts  he  had 
gladdened,  and  whose  lives  he  had  cheered.  He  approached 
the  dark  chambers  of  death — 

xt  Sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  *  *  *  * 

Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams  !” 

He  could  look  forward  with  joy  and  humble  hope,  to  those 
bright  and  beautiful  mansions  prepared  for  him  on  high,  to 
that  city,  which  hath  foundations,  whose  maker  and  builder  is 
God.  When  his  heart  fainted  and  his  strength  failed,  God  was 
the  strength  of  his  heart  and  his  portion  forever. 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  more  appropriately  conclude  our  brief 
sketch  of  this  devoted  servant  of  God,  than  by  presenting  au 
extract  from  the  obituary  discourse,  delivered  by  Professor 
Schmucker.  It  contains  some  reference  to  the  domestic  char¬ 
acter  of  Dr.  Schaeffer,  and  an  interesting  allusion  to  the  death 
of  the  partner  of  his  life,  from  whom  he  was,  for  only  a  short 
time,  separated  : 

“  JTis  but  a  few  months  since  ye  saw  the  grave  open,  to  re¬ 
ceive  into  its  cold  embrace,  the  friend  and  companion  in  life 
of  him,  whose  departure  has  convened  us  to  day.  Then  he 
stood  among  the  mourners,  he  mingled  his  tears  with  yours, 
and  felt  more  keenly  than  you  all  the  wound  inflicted  by  the 
fatal  dart.  You  mourned  the  departure  of  a  venerable  ma¬ 
tron,  whose  life  beautifully  illustrated  the  milder  virtues  of  the 
religion  she  professed  :  or  you  mourned  over  the  lifeless  clay 
of  an  affectionate  mother,  who  had  watched  over  your  infant 
hours  with  the  fond  solicitude  of  maternal  tenderness,  and  had 
early  instilled  into  your  minds  the  benign  truths  of  our  holy 
religion.  You  participated  deeply  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
aged  holy  man  of  God,  bending  under  th#  weight  of  three 
score  years  and  ten,  and  tottering  on  the  brink  of  the  grave. 
But  his  sufferings  were  still  keener,  for  he  buried  part  of  him¬ 
self.  He  resigned  into  the  hands  of  him,  who  gave  her,  the 
friend  of  his  youth,  the  partner  of  his  long  and  checkered  life, 
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his  solace  in  affliction,  his  consolation  in  declining  years.  Yet 
with  that  spirit  of  resignation  which  characterized  his  life,  he 
bowed  in  holy  submission  to  the  hand  divine  that  smote  him. 
He  said  the  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away,  blessed  be 
the  name  of  the  Lord  !  Now  he  too  has  been  cut  down  ;  his 
lifeless  remains  have  been  deposited  at  her  side,  and  both  slum¬ 
ber  together  in  death.  Be  it  so!  It  is  the  Lord’s  doing  :  and 
lie  hath  done  all  things  well.  They  have  lived  long,  a  rare 
example  of  conjugal  affection,  of  Christian  fidelity  and  minis¬ 
terial  usefulness.  In  sickness  and  in  health,  in  prosperity  and 
adversity  they  were  of  one  heart,  one  mind,  one  hand  ;  and  they 
have  together  gone  to  that  Savior,  whom  they  together  loved 
and  served.  With  Israel’s  king  let  us  exclaim  :  They  were 
lovely  and  pleasant  in  life,  and  in  death  they  were  not  long 
divided.” 

Our  earlier  ministers,  we  have  found,  as  we  have  passed 
along,  were  men  not  only  of  devoted  piety,  but  of  enlarged 
intellectual  culture.  Their  piety,  because  of  their  attainments,. 
w7as  not  less  active  or  less  efficient.  The  servant  of  God,  we 
believe,  will  have  an  influence  upon  the  church  and  the  world 
wide  and  enduring,  as  his  zeal  is  accompanied  with  learning; 
or  the  extent  and  permanency  of  ministerial  influence  is,  un¬ 
der  God,  proportionate  to  its  intellectual  power.  Education 
gives  diguity  and  value  to  ministerial  action,  and  increases  an 
individual’s  ability  to  do  good.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact,  that 
among  different  denominations  of  Christians,  there  is  felt  an  in¬ 
creasing  interest  upon  this  subject.  No  one  now  rejoices  that 
in  his  youth,  he  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  classical  ed¬ 
ucation.  All  seem  to  feel  the  importance  of  a  thoroughly  ed¬ 
ucated  ministry.  The  conviction  is  gaining  ground,  that  mere 
piety  uneducated  will  not  do,  just  as  education  without  piety, 
will  fail  of  the  desired  object.  It  will  not  answer  to  introduce 
into  the  sacred  office  the  halt,  the  blind  and  the  maimed,  to 
keep  the  people  always  limping  : 

Non  tali  auxilio ,  nec  defensoribus  istis 

Tempus  eget. 

The  church  needs  men  of  a  different  stamp,  those  who  are 
competent  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ  with  knowledge  and  un¬ 
derstanding,  rightly  to  divide  the  word  of  truth.  The  age  de¬ 
mands  an  educated  ministry.  The  minister  of  the  gospel 
should  be  a  ready  scribe,  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  hea¬ 
ven,  and  like  a  good  honseholder,  able  to  bring  out  of  his 
treasure  things  new  and  old.  He  should  challenge  respect, 
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and  be  prepared  lo  grapple  with  error,  in  whatever  form  it  may¬ 
be  presented.  If  a  man  thinks  he  is  called  to  the  ministry,  let 
him  study  and  qualify  himself  thoroughly  for  the  responsible 
work.  The  mental  discipline,  which  Paul  received  at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel,  and  the  stores  of  knowledge  he  acquired  in  the 
schools,  did  not  diminish  his  power  to  do  good.  His  wonder¬ 
ful  acquisitions,  while  they  fitted  him  the  better  to  combat 
with  error,  and  to  baffle  his  subtle  and  learned  adversaries,  to 
detect  their  sophistries,  and  expose  their  absurdities,  also  ren¬ 
dered  his  teachings  to  the  ignorant  and  the  simple  more  effec¬ 
tive  and  successful.  Luther,  Calvin,  Zwingli  and  Wesley 
were  men  of  profund  erudition,  deeply  versed  in  ancient  wis¬ 
dom.  Their  varied  attainments  contributed  largely  to  the  as¬ 
tonishing  results  they  achieved.  The  DivineBeing  could  carry 
forward  his  plans  independently  of  any  human  agency,  but  he 
has  seen  fit  graciously  to  employ  the  instrumentality  of  man, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  glorious  purposes.  The  en¬ 
lightening  and  renovating  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  we 
regard  as  indispensable,  but  we  must  not  think  that  when  God 
calls  men  to  this  sacred  work,  he  sends  them  forth,  as  the  fabled 
Minerva  proceeded  from  the  brain  of  Jove,  fully  grown,  and 
completely  equipped  for  the  service,  without  the  necessity  of 
further  preparation.  God  works  not  without  means.  In  apos¬ 
tolic  times,  when  illiterate  men  were  chosen,  he  qualified  them 
himself  for  the  office.  They  were  miraculously  furnished 
with  the  requisite  learning,  before  they  were  sent  forth  to  preach. 
Knowledge  is  necessary  to  aid  in  explaining,  illustrating,  de¬ 
fending  and  enforcing  the  truth.  “It  requires,”  says  a  gifted 
author,  “no  small  learning  to  be  correct,  not  a  little  study  to  be 
simple,  and  great  command  of  language  to  be  plain.  It  is 
with  rare  exceptions  your  uneducated  or  half-educated  men, 
that  confound  their  audience  with  great  swelling  pol lysyl tables 
of  vanity,  imperfect  definitions,  which  are  fruitful  of  error, 
and  thoughts  perhaps  good  in  themselves,  but  with  as  little  ar¬ 
rangement  as  chaos.  The  thoroughly  educated  preacher  alone 
is  simple,  lucid  and  intelligible,  because  his  words  are  well 
chosen,  his  scheme  preconceived,  and  his  logic  exact.  Little 
do  the  people  know  what  years  of  patient  study  were  spent 
over  the  yellow  pages  of  classic  lore,  to  make  the  sermon  so 
plain,  that  the  child  bears  it  home  and  fancies  he  could  have 
preached  it  himself.” 

Ignorant  ministers  will  have  ignorant  congregations.  Like 
priest  like  people.  The  ministry  is  brought  into  contempt,  the 
church  is  crippled  in  its  power,  and  religion  is  degraded.  Would 
that,  in  our  Christian  churches  throughout  the  land,  we  had 
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men  planned  of  the  proper  qualifications,  wholly  given  up  to 
the  work,  to  which  they  have  consecrated  themselves  !  We 
need  educated  men,  men  too,  who  will  go  forth  in  the  spirit  of 
their  Master,  in  humble  reliance  upon  his  strength,  to  spread 
the  triumphs  of  the  cross,  to  build  up  the  desolations  of  Zion, 
and  cause  the  waste  places  to  flourish  like  cedars  in  the  courts 
of  the  Lord.  How  important,  how  responsible  is  the  sacred 
office!  Careless  hands  should  be  laid  on  no  man.  The  her¬ 
ald  of  the  gospel  is  commissioned  by  God  to  make  known  to 
men, 

“  The  eternal  counsels  :  in  his  Master’s  name 
To  treat  with  them  of  everlasting  things. 

Of  life,  death,  bliss  and  woe.” 

What  a  power  does  the  pulpit  possess,  how  stupendous  it3 
influence!  It  furnishes  means  of  doing  good,  afforded  by  no 
other  human  agency,  of  overthrowing  vice  and  upholding  mo¬ 
rality,  to  an  extent  which  nothing  else  can  boast.  The  day, 
the  place,  the  theme,  the  circumstances,  the  purposes,  the  cre¬ 
dentials,  give  the  messenger  of  God  advantages  for  this  end, 
unrivalled  and  unexampled. 

“The  pulpit,  in  the  sober  sense 
Of  its  legitimate,  peculiar  powers, 

Must  stand  acknowledged  while  the  world  shall  stand,. 

The  most  important  and  effectual  guard, 

Support  and  ornament  of  virtue’s  cause.” 


ARTICLE  VII. 

Lehrbuch  der  heiligen  Geschichte.  Ein  Wegweiser  zum 
Ver stand niss  des  gottlichen  Heilplanes  nacii  seiner  ge- 
schichtlicen  E ntwicke'lung ,  von  Joh.  Heinr.  Kurtz ,  der 
T/ieologie  Doctor,  und  ordentlichem  Professor  an  der  Uni- 
versitcit  zu  Dorpat,  ord.  Mitgliede  der  historisch  theol.  Ge- 
sellschaft  zu  Leipzig. — Ephes.  1 :  3-14.  Manual  of  Sa¬ 
cred  History.  A  guide  to  the  understanding  of  the  divine 
plan  of  salvation  in  its  historical  development. 

It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  we  hastily  announced,  just  on 
the  eve  of  publication,  that  this  admirable  work  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  and  pious  divine  of  our  church,  was  in  the  process  of 
translation  in  our  country,  by  one  of  our  American  theologians. 
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It  can  now,  although  the  interval  has  been  short,  and  the 
weather  exceedingly  relaxing  and  oppressive,  be  made  known 
that  the  translation  is  ready  for  the  press,  and  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  desire  it,  at  as  early  a  period  as  it  can  be 
published,  after  arrangements  are  made  with  a  publisher.  We 
hope  that  it  will  not  be  long  till  the  book  is  circulated  in  the 
churches.  Having  had  some  agency  in  bringing  about  this 
translation,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to  say  a  word  concerning 
the  book  itself,  and  the  hands  into  which  it  has  fallen,  and  by 
which  it  has  been  transformed  into  another  idiom.  Dr.  Kurtz, 
the  author,  is  not  unknown  in  the  United  States.  His  histo¬ 
ries,  both  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Christian  church,  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  students  of  German  theological  literature, 
and  have  been  very  favorably  received.  It  could  not  be  oth¬ 
erwise.  They  are  characterized  by  profound  learning,  great 
piety,  thorough  orthodoxy  without  narrowness,  and  striking 
originality.  Their  popularity  in  Germany  is  evinced  by  the 
fact,  that  they  have  passed  through  successive  editions.  Al¬ 
though  but  a  few  years  have  elapsed  since  the  volume  now 
translated  appeared,  it  has  already  reached  a  sixth  edition.  It 
has  been  most  favorably  reviewed  in  the  Princeton  Repertory, 
by  one  of  the  most  gifted  divines  of  our  country,  whose  doctri¬ 
nal  views,  although  differing  from  those  of  Dr.  Kurtz,  did  not 
prevent  a  recognition  and  acknowledgment  of  the  uncommon 
merits  of  his  performance.  The  translator,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Schaeffer,  of  Easton,  Pa.,  well  known  in  our  churches  as  a 
finished  scholar,  and  a  learned  theologian,  well  skilled  both  in 
German  and  English,  and  qualified  as  but  few7  are  for  such 
an  undertaking,  has,  executed  his  task  well,  and  there 
is  every  guaranty  that  justice  has  been  done  the  original.  To 
enable  the  reader  unacquainted  with  the  work,  to  form  an  idea 
of  it,  we  present,  first,  some  parts  of  the  preface,  translating 
for  ourselves,  and  then  we  will  add  some  portions  of  the  con¬ 
tents — concluding  with  an  extract  from  the  discussions. 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  the  author  remarks:  This 
manual  offers  itself  to  the  friends  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a 
guide  both  well  disposed  and  true,  through  the  domain  of  sa¬ 
cred  history.  It  will  be  an  aid  in  the  comprehension  of  the 
wonderful  ways  of  God  with  man,  to  the  intelligent,  that  is,  to 
those  who  feel  it  to  be  necessary,  not  only  that  the  objects  of 
their  Christian  faith  and  hope  should  be  understood  by  them  in 
their  substance,  but  in  addition,  in  their  internal  connection, 
and  in  their  relation  to  one  another.  It  proposes  in  concen¬ 
trated  and  greatest  possible  brevity,  to  open  to  the  willing  read¬ 
er,  who  believes  that  in  the  scriptures  he  has  eternal  life  (John 
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5  :  39),  ihe  divine  plan  of  salvation  in  its  historical  progress, 
from  its  first  appearance  to  its  final  completion  through  all  the 
the  stages  of  advance  and  victory.  It  purposes,  to  the  extent 
of  the  author’s  ability,  to  unfold  to  him  the  treasures  of  saving 
truth,  and  particularly  to  excite  to  more  extensive  and  profound 
individual  investigation.  Indeed,  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed, 
that  the  hope  is  entertained  of  its  being  the  voice  of  a  friendly 
preacher :  “come  and  see  the  wonders  of  your  God,”  to  many 
of  those  to  whom  is  applicable  the  consoling  words  of  the 
Lord  :  whosoever  is  not  against  us,  is  for  us  (Luke  9  :  50),  and 
there  are  many  such,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  these  times.  The 
contents,  in  part,  are  the  following: 

Introduction  to  Sacred  History. 

§1.  Idea  of  sacred  history. 

2.  God’s  Being  in  itself. 

3.  God’s  external  activity. 

4.  The  creation. 

5.  The  source  of  sacred  history. 

6.  Relation  of  sacred  history  to  the  sister  sciences. 

7.  Character  of  the  sacred  history. 

8.  Periodology  and  chronology  of  the  sacred  history. 

First  Part . — Creation  and  the  Fall. 

§9.  The  creation. 

10.  Location  and  design  of  rnan. 

11.  The  fall. 

12.  The  consequences  of  the  fall. 

Second  Part. — Redemption  and  Salvation. 

First  Division.  The  preparation  and  arrangement  of  salvation. 

§13.  Man’s  capacity  for  redemption. 

14.  The  divine  scheme  of  redemption. 

15.  Successive  development  of  salvation. 

First  period  of  the  arrangement  of  Salvation. 

To  the  flood. 

§16.  Cain  and  Abel.  The  Cainites  and  Sethites. 

17.  The  flood. 

Second  period  of  the  arrangement  of  salvation. 

To  the  call  of  Abraham. 

§18.  The  covenant  of  Noah. 

19.  Noah’s  sons. 

20.  Confusion  of  tongues  and  dispersing  of  the  people. 
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In  this  way  he  goes  over  the  entire  old  Testament,  and  the 
period  between  the  last  of  the  Prophets  and  the  appearance  of 
the  Messiah.  The  remaining  periods  without  the  specifica¬ 
tions,  are: 

Third  Period. — Arrangements  of  salvation  till  the  birth  of  Christ. 

First  portion.  The  times  of  the  Patriarchs. 

2.  Moses  and  the  law. 

3.  Joshua  and  the  conquest  of  Canaan. 

4.  The  times  of  the  Judges. 

5.  From  Samuel  till  the  building  of  the  temple  and  the 
division  of  the  kingdom. 

6.  From  the  building  of  the  temple  till  the  cessation  of 
prophecy. 

7.  From  the  cessation  of  Old  Testament  prophecy  till  the 
New  Testament  accomplishment. 

The  second  leading  division  embraces  the  completion,  the 
appropriation,  and  the  final  issue  of  salvation. 

First  Section. — Manifestation  of  salvation  in  the  person  of  the  Redeemer. 

§120.  The  fullness  of  time. 

121.  The  nature  of  the  redemption  to  be  effected. 

122. '*  The  person  of  the  Redeemer.' 

123.  The  forerunner. 

124.  The  genealogy  of  Christ. 

125.  The  Virgin  Mary. 

126.  The  birth  of  Christ. 

127.  The  circumcision  and  presentation  of  Christ. 

12S.  The  wise  men  of  the  East  and  the  flight  to  Egypt. 

129.  The  youth  of  Christ. 

130.  The  baptism  and  temptation  of  Christ. 

1 3 1 .  The  disciples  of  Christ. 

132.  Continuation. 

133.  The  prophetic  activity  of  Christ. 

134.  Christ’s  preaching  of  the  law. 

135.  Christ’s  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Testimony  con¬ 
cerning  himself. 

136.  Continuation — work  of  redemption. 

137.  Continuation — his  kingdom. 

138.  Christ’s  miraculous  power  in  general. 

139.  (Christ’s  miraculous  control  of  nature. 

140.  Christ’s  healing  of  the  sick. 

141.  Raising  of  the  dead. 

142.  Cure  of  demoniacs. 

1 13.  Extension  of  Christ’s  agency. 
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144.  Results  of  his  operations. 

145.  The  transfiguration  of  Christ. 

146.  The  anointing  in  Bethany. 

147.  The  entrance  of  the  Messiah  into  Jerusalem. 

148.  The  plans  of  the  enemies  of  Jesus. 

149.  Christ’s  prophecy  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and 
the  end  of  the  world. 

150.  The  Passover  and  the  last  discourses  of  Jesus. 

151.  The  agony  of  Gethsemane  and  the  apprehension. 

152.  Christ  before  the  Sanhedrim,  Peter  and  Judas. 

153.  Christ  before  Pilate. 

154.  Crucifixion  of  Christ. 

155.  The  death  of  Christ. 

156.  The  burial  of  Christ. 

157.  The  resurrection  of  Christ.  Mary  Magdelene. 

158.  The  Emmaus  disciples  and  the  twelve. 

159.  The  new  call  of  Peter.  Institution  of  baptism. 

160.  The  ascension  of  Christ. 

Second  Division. — Proclamation  of  salvation  by  the  apostles. 

161.  The  object  and  import  of  this  period. 

162.  The  Pentecost. 

163.  The  internal  condition  of  the  first  church  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem. 

164.  The  first  persecutions  of  the  church.  Peter  and  John. 

165.  Continuation.  Stephen. 

166.  Conversion  of  the  Samaritans.  Simon  Magus.  The 
Ethiopian  Eunuch  from  the  East. 

167.  Conversion  of  Paul. 

168.  Peter’s  miracle  at  Lydda  and  Joppa.  The  conversion 
of  Cornelius. 

169.  The  congregation  at  Antioch.  The  execution  of  James 
and  the  deliverance  of  Peter. 

170.  The  first  missionary  journey  of  Paul  with  Barnabas. 

171.  Apostolic  Synod  at  Jerusalem. 

172.  Second  missionary  journey  of  Paul.  Philippi. 

173.  Continuation.  Thessalonica,  Berea,  Athens,  letters  to 
the  Thessalonians. 

174.  Continuation.  Corinth,  return  to  Antioch. 

175.  Third  missionary  journey  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Ephe¬ 
sus  (letters  to  the  Galatians,  1  Tim.,  I  Chron.  and  Titus). 

176.  Continuation.  His  labors  in  Europe  and  return  to 
Jerusalem.  (The  second  letter  to  the  Corinthians,  and  that  to 
lbe  Romans. 


We  omit  further  contents  for  want  of  room. 
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Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  contents  from  this  partial 
exhibition.  It  may,  however,  not  be  uninteresting  to  furnish 
a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  author  handles  his 
subjects.  Without  any  special  preference  and  in  our  own 
translation,  we  give  the  section  in  reference  to  demoniacal  pos¬ 
sessions.  On  this  subject  there  has  been,  and  yet  is,  no  little 
diversity  of  opinion,  not  only  are  rationalists  at  fault  in  their 
views  on  this  subject,  but  likewise  many  whose  pretensions  to 
general  orthodoxy  are  not  to  be  denied. 

Cure  of  the  Demoniacs. 

1.  A  terrific  and  frequent  form  of  disease  in  the  time  of  Je¬ 
sus  was  demoniacal  possession.  It  was  regarded,  both  by  the 
contemporaries  of  Christ  and  by  Christ  himself,  as  the  result 
of  an  evil  spirit  (demon,  therefore  the  sick  called  demoniacs) 
actually  taking  possession  of  a  human  personality,  and  master¬ 
ing  it,  and  then  abusing  it  to  the  production  of  disorderly  and 
unnatural  manifestations.  Christ’s  vocation  required  him,  as 
he  had  come  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil  (1  John  3:  8) 
to  subdue  these  revolting  outbreaks  of  the  power  of  darkness. 
Remark.  Some  explanation  may  be  conducive  to  the  com¬ 
prehension  of  these  conditions.  If  the  first  man  had  (and  in 
and  with  him  the  entire  race)  conformed  to  his  divine  appoint¬ 
ment,  the  life  of  man  would  have  unfolded  in  uninterrupted 
and  unchanging  harmony  and  unity  of  all  the  physical,  sen¬ 
suous  and  spiritual  powers;  the  entire  being  of  man  would 
have  formed  a  unity  in  itself,  and  supported  by  God,  into  which 
no  hostile  disturbance  from  without  could  have  effected  an  en¬ 
trance.  By  sin  the  equipoise  and  the  harmony  of  his  being 
were  destroyed,  and  so  far,  that  the  Spirit,  in  the  first  instance, 
was  removed  from  its  right  position,  and — as  the  Spirit  is  the 
centre  and  uniting  point  of  human  nature — the  disturbance 
passed  over  to  the  bodily  animal  region,  where  it  appeared  as 
morbidness,  and  became  death.  By  sin  the  bond  too  between 
body  and  soul,  and  between  soul  and  spirit  is  dissolved ,  and  the 
organism  laid  bare  to  disorganizing  influences  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  If  noxious  natural  agents  (epidemics,  poisons,  &c.)  en¬ 
ter  the  human  system,  and  force  it  to  involuntary,  unnatural, 
and  destructive  manifestations  of  life,  why  should  not  the  per¬ 
sonal  powers  of  darkness  master  it  in  a  similar  way  ?  As  in 
the  former,  so  in  the  latter,  there  may  be  observed  a  certain 
predisposition  and  aptitude  ;  whether,  and  to  what  extent  they 
may  have  resulted  from  personal  and  specific  sins,  it  is  obvious 
that  no  one  can  venture  to  show.  The  question,  whether  this 
form  of  disease  was  peculiar  to  the  age  of  Christ,  or  occurred 
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subsequently  and  even  in  the  present  age,  must  be  answered 
by  medical  science,  guided  by  Christianity.  If  the  first  was 
the  case,  it  could  readily  be  explained,  how  the  power  of 
darkness,  just  when  it  could  be  broken  down  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  redemption  of  Christ,  might  attain  a  special  eleva¬ 
tion  and  extent.  If  science  must  decide  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
the  diminished  occurrence  since  the  rise  of  Christianity,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  earlier  frequency,  would  testify  to  its  salutary 
influence  in  this  respect  too,  and  give  us  a  pledge  of  the  future 
entire  cessation  of  all  influences  and  operations  of  the  power  of 
darkness. 

2.  The  most  remarkable  cures  of  demoniacs  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  :  when  Jesus,  at  a  particular  time,  on  the  Sabbath,  in  the 
synagogue  at  Capernaum,  “taught  powerfully,  and  not  as  the 
Scribes,”  a  demoniac  rushed  forward  and  cried  aloud  :  “what 
have  we  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus  of  Nazareth?  You  have  come 
to  destroy  us;  I  know  who  thou  art:  the  Holy  one  of  God.’' 
Thus  must  the  power  of  darkness,  vanquished  by  the  presence 
of  the  holy,  testify  concerning  him  ;  but  the  Lord  declined 
such  testimony,  and  commanded  the  unclean  spirit  to  come 
out  of  him:  “Be  silent  and  come  out  of  him.”  Then  the 
demon  threw  him  down  in  their  midst,  left  him,  and  did  him 
no  harm  (Mark  1  :  21  fg.)  A  much  more  remarkable  event 
occurred  in  the  region  of  the  Gadarenes  (Gergesenes)  in  Per¬ 
ea  (Mark  5  :  1  fg.)  As  Jesus  went  ashore  from  the  ship,  a  de¬ 
moniac  noticed  him,  who,  in  the  most  violent  maniac  rage,  had 
burst  chains  and  bands,  and  sojourned,  naked  and  solitary,  in 
the  tombs  of  the  place.  Here  too,  the  vicinity  of  the  Savior 
operated,  and  produced  a  peculiar  terrific  contest  of  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  foreign  personality  in  the  patient.  He  hastened  to  Je¬ 
sus,  and  prostrating  himself  in  adoration  before  him,  said  aloud: 
what  have  I  to  do  with  thee,  Jesus,  son  of  God,  the  Most  High. 
I  beseech  thee,  torment  me  not.  This  diseased  man’s  sensu¬ 
ous  condition  required  a  peculiar  and  very  circumspect  man¬ 
agement.  Thus  the  Savior’s  remarkable  question  is  explain¬ 
ed  :  what  is  thy  name?  and  the  permission  which  he  gave  the 
Devils  (for  they  were  many)  to  go  into  the  swine  which  were 
feeding  on  the  declivity  of  the  mountain.  As  soon  as  the 
swine  felt  the  presence  of  the  foreign  power,  the  entire  herd 
plunged  into  the  sea.  The  owners  of  the  herd,  instead  of  de¬ 
riving  a  heavenly  gain  from  their  earthly  loss,  entreated  Christ 
to  withdraw  from  their  neighborhood.  At  another  time,  when 
the  Lord  was,  with  three  of  his  disciples,  on  the  mount  of 
transfiguration,  there  was  brought  to  the  other  disciples  at  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  a  demoniac  boy,  in  whom  the  posses- 
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sion  appeared  in  the  most  appalling  contortions  and  convul¬ 
sions.  In  vain  did  they  try  to  relieve  the  sufferer.  When 
Jesus  descended,  he  reproved  the  unbelief  of  the  father,  and 
of  all  present,  and  commanded  the  boy  to  be  brought  to  him. 
As  soon  as  the  spirit  saw  him,  he  reproduced  the  frightful 
convulsions.  To  the  imperfect  faith  of  the  father,  “if  you  can, 
compassionate  and  help  us,”  Christ  answered,  “if  you  believe, 
all  things  are  possible  to  faith.”  Then  there  loomed  up  in 
the  father  the  strongest  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  faith, 
and  the  most  intense  desire  for  it,  and  he  said  with  tears:  I 
believe,  dearToid,  help  my  unbelief,  and  the  Lord  bade  the 
spirit  depart.  To  his  disciples,  who  enquired,  why  they  could 
not  exorcise  him,  he  answered,  because  of  your  unbelief.  This 
kind  is  removed  only  by  prayer  and  fasting. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Jl  Harmony  of  the  Gospels ,  in  the  Greek  of  the  Received  Text ; 
On  the  plan  of  the  author's  English  Harmony  :  with  the  most 
important  various  Readings ,  brief  Grammatical  Explanations , 
select  Biblical  References ,  and  Chronological  Notes.  For  the 
use  of  Students  and  others.  By  James  Strong,  A.  j\I.  New 
York  :  John  C.  Riker,  129  Fulton  Street — 1854. 

We  are  much  gratified  to  announce  to  our  readers  the  publication  of  this 
handsome  volume.  The  plan  upon  which  the  harmony  is  arranged  is  excel¬ 
lent,  well  adapted  to  aid  in  the  connected  study  of  the  sacred  text,  by  a  par¬ 
allel  and  combined  arrangement :  “the  leading  account  of  each  incident  is 
selected  from  that  one  ofthe  Gospels  which  may  happen  to  give  it  most  full v 
and  explicitly ;  this  is  printed  in  large  type.  With  this  is  interwoven,  in 
small  type,  every  additional  circumstance  contained  in  the  parallel  passages  of 
the  other  Gospels  :  these  latter  are  also  placed  in  full,  in  their  order,  in  par¬ 
allel  columns  of  smaller  type.”  The  synoptical  and  textual  indexes  which 
are  prefixed,  are  complete  and  valuable.  “The  various  readings  exhibited  at 
the  foot  of  the  page,  include  all  the  variations  from  the  Received  Text,  that 
are  adopted  in  the  critical  editions  of  Griesbach,  Knapp,  Scholz,  Lachmann 
and  Tischendorf.”  The  grammatical  annotations,  ca  efully  avoiding  inter¬ 
pretation  or  commentary,  are  designed  “merely  to  clear  up  such  difficulties 
in  the  rendering  of  the  text,  as  the  student  might  otherwise  overlook  or  find 
not  definitely  met  by  his  other  reference-books.”  These,  thrown  into  a  sep¬ 
arate  series  of  foot-notes,  are  very  judicious  and  apposite.  The  chronologi¬ 
cal  notes  at  the  end  are  full,  drawn  from  the  highest  authorities,  and  very 
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valuable.  In  relation  to  the  well-known  fact  that  the  vulgar  era  of  Anno 
Domini  is  incorrect,  they  discuss  various  important  questions  of  chronology, 
and  are  very  full  and  satisfactory  on  a  variety  of  matters  of  importance  and 
interest  belonging  under  this  category.  In  every  point  of  viewr  this  Harmo¬ 
ny  of  the  Gospels  is,  in  Its  entire  arrangement,  and  in  the  additional  matter 
presented,  a  publication  that  cannot  fail  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  good 
judges,  and  the  grateful  appreciation  of  students. 

Struggles  jar  Life  ;  or  the  Autobiography  of  a  Dissenting  Minis¬ 
ter.  Philadelphia:  Lindsay  and  Blakistone — 1854. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  every-day  book,  but  in  many  respects  a  remarka¬ 
ble  production.  It  narrates  the  life  of  one  who,  from  the  lowest  depth  of 
poverty,  and  a  childhood  of  unusual  sickliness  and  suffering,  and  amidst  a 
multitude  of  adverse  circumstances  which  would  to  most  men  have  been  un- 
surmountable  obstacles,  struggled  upward  to  the  acquisition  of  learning  and 
eminent  usefulness.  The  most  important,  valuable  and  interesting  feature  of 
the  memoir  consists  in  the  candor,  fidelity,  and  copiousness  of  detail,  with 
which  the  author's  inner  life  is  unfolded,  his  varied  experiences  recorded, 
and  his  views  upon  many  subjects  connected  with  literature,  theology,  eccle¬ 
siastical  and  political  affairs,  and  various  vital  interests  of  mankind,  present¬ 
ed.  The  author  is  evidently  a  man  of  strong  mind,  of  very  respectable  tal¬ 
ent,  and  of  an  earnest  and  well  balanced  character;  and  although  there  are 
sundry  points  upon  which  we  cannot  agree  with  him,  we  can  most  cordially 
recommend  his  autobiography  as  a  book  which  none  can  read  without  great 
profit,  and  which  is  likely  to  set  many  thinking  upon  subjects  on  which  they 
have  not  thought  before. 

Lectures  on  the  True ,  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good.  By  M.  V. 
Cousin.  Increased  by  an  Appendix  on  French  Art.  Translated 
with  the  approbation  of  M.  Cousin,  by  O  W.  Wight,  Translator 
of  Cousin’s  “Course  of  the  History  of  Modern  Philosophy,” 
American  Editor  of  the  Philosophy  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
Bart.,  author  of  “The  Romance  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,”  4'c.  4'c. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Co.,  346  and  34S  Broadway,  and 
16  Little  Britain,  London — 1854. 

The  late  hour  at  which  the  volume  has  been  received,  has  prevented  our 
giving  it  that  full  and  close  examination  which  it  deserves,  and  w:hich  would 
be  necessary  to  enable  us  to  speak  decidedly  respecting  its  entire  contents. 
The  general  impression,  however,  which  such  examination  as  we  could  give 
it  has  left  upon  our  mind,  is,  that  this  most  recent  and  probably  last  work  of 
M.  Cousin  is  every  way  worthy  of  his  genius  and  his  high  character.  Into 
whatever  errors  the  illustrious  author  fell,  in  his  speculations  upon  the  abso¬ 
lute  or  unconditioned,  we  have,  in  our  cursory  examination,  discovered  no 
trace  of  them,  and  no  place  for  them,  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  treatises 
on  the  True  and  the  Good  are  instinct  with  a  sound  and  lofty  philosophy,  re¬ 
plete  with  acute  and  cogent  reasoning,  clear  in  the  exhibition  of  unquestion¬ 
able  truth  and  of  solid  general  principles,  and  radiant  with  beautiful,  striking 
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and  apposite  illustrations.  Announcing  this  as  his  last  work,  the  author  ad¬ 
dresses,  in  a  spirit  of  great  earnestness,  the  most  serious  advice,  cautions 
and  admonitions  to  the  youth  of  his  nation,  directing  them  to  the  religion  of 
the  Gospel  as  the  sole  foundation  of  a  true  philosophy  and  a  holy  life.  While 
in  the  first  treatise,  he  insists  that  God  is  not  only  the  infinite  source  of  truth, 
but  Himself  truth,  so  in  the  third,  in  which  a  thoroughly  digested  and  admi¬ 
rable  system  of  ethics  is  unfolded,  and  the  ethics  of  interest  sternly  denoun¬ 
ced  and  shown  to  be  worthless,  God,  the  Divine  Nature,  is  again  set  forth  as 
the  sole  origin  and  fountain-head  and  foundation  of  the  good,  of  all  that  is 
right  and  good,  as  he  is  of  the  true.  Nothing  at  variance  with  the  Gospel, 
with  revealed  truth,  has  in  either  of  these  treatises  met  our  eye:  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  claims  of  our  holy  religion  is  most  decided  and  cordial.  The 
treatise  upon  the  Beautiful  is  exceedingly  ingenious,  satisfactory  in  its  con¬ 
clusions,  and  in  itself  most  beautiful.  In  the  appendix  upon  French  art  the 
genius  and  works  of  Poussin  receive  the  high  appreciation  which  is  due  to 
them. 

Even  though  a  closer  inspection  might  discover  objectionable  things,  the 
general  character  of  the  work  is  admirable,  amidst  the  mass  of  modern  infi¬ 
del  philosophy  truly  delightful,  sound  in  its  principles,  and  masterly  in  its 
reasonings,  and  no  student  of  philosophy  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 

Russia.  Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Marquis  de  Custine. 
New  York. :  D.  Appleton  and  Co. — 1854. 

Among  the  numerous  works  upon  Russia  recently  published,  this,  so  far 
as  our  observation  goes,  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing,  because  the  author  not  only  had  unusual  opportunities  for  general  obser¬ 
vation,  but  was,  in  consequence  of  his  rank  and  lepqtation,  admitted  not 
only  to  the  society  of  the  court,  but  even  to  frequent  interviews  and  free 
conversation  with  the  emperor  and  empress  and  the  imperial  family.  What¬ 
ever  he  saw  and  heard  was  always,  if  possible,  written  down  in  letters  or  his 
journal,  on  the  same  day:  in  the  same  manner  his  conversations  with  the 
emperor  and  other  members  of  the  imperial  family  were  recorded.  Wherever 
he  went,  the  favor  with  which  the  emperor  regarded  him,  procured  him  ex¬ 
traordinary  facilities  for  acquiring  the  most  valuable  information,  all  which 
is  fully  communicated  in  his  pages,  accompanied  with  his  own  reflections 
and  opinions  upon  men,  institutions  and  things.  The  author  is  evidently  a 
man  of  distinguished  talent,  high  mental  culture  and  refinement,  and,  in  the 
main,  guided  in  his  observations  and  in  forming  his  views  and  opinions  by 
correct  or  even  religious  principles,  doubtless  somewhat  F renchified  in  their 
complexion.  He  is  not  always  quite  consistent ;  for,  notwithstanding  his 
protestations  to  the  contrary,  he  is  somewhat  of  a  courtier ;  yet,  as  he  con¬ 
ceived  a  great  respect  for  the  emperor  Nicholas  as  a  man,  he  scarcely  de¬ 
serves  censure  for  the  rather  flattering  things  which  he  sometimes  said  to 
him.  Certainly,  while  his  opinion  of  Russia,  its  government,  political  and 
social  organization,  &.C.,  is  to  the  last  degree  unfavorable,  his  opinion  o l 
N icholas  personally7  is  far  more  favorable  than  that  expressed  by  other  writ¬ 
ers  upon  Russia.  The  work  gives  a  most  thorough  account  of  Russia,  its 
affairs  and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  enters  into  minute  detail  upon  al 
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matters  of  importance,  and  is  altogether  a  production  of  great  merit,  value 
and  interest. 


Utah  and  the  Mormons.  The  History ,  Government ,  Doctrines , 
Customs  and  Prospects  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints.  From  Per¬ 
sonal  observation  during  a  six  months'1  residence  at  Great  Salt 
Lake  City.  By  Benjamin  G.  Ferris,  late  Secretary  of  Utah  Ter¬ 
ritory.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers,  Publishers — 1854. 

Mormonism  is  the  greatest,  the  most  mischievous,  and  yet  the  most  dis¬ 
gusting  heresy  of  our  age.  Its  astonishing  success,  more  particularly  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  quite  of  late  preeminently  in  Denmark,  in  gaining 
converts,  and  its  strange  history  and  fortunes  in  this  country,  have  naturally 
provoked  a  good  deal  of  curiosity  regarding  it.  This  curiosity  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us  is  every  wray  calculated  to  gratify,  as  the  author  could  not  have  been 
in  a  more  favorable  position  for  acquiring  the  most  ample  and  accurate  infor¬ 
mation  respecting  this  detestable  sect  and  its  base  founders.  The  narrative 
is  well  told,  and  unfolds  a  sad  tale  of  villainy  and  deception  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  astounding  gullibility  and  infatuation  on  the  other,  constituting  a 
mournful  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  wickedness  and  folly.  The  most 
revolting  features  of  his  subject  the  author  has  touched  with  due  delicacy, 
while  he  fully  exposes  the  abominable  and  atrocious  character  of  this  most 
colossal  imposition.  A  community  organized  like  that  at  Great  Salt  Lake 
City  cannot  possibly  hold  together  for  a  long  time,  and  the  author  according¬ 
ly  predicts  its  speedy  dissolution  and  dispersion.  Meanwhile  it  is  w7ell  that 
its  history  thus  far  has  been  w'ritten  by  an  honest  and  most  competent  witness. 


Armenia  :  a  year  at  Erzeroom ,  and  on  the  Frontiers  of  Russia , 
Turkey  and  Persia.  By  the  Hon.  Robert  Curzon,  author  of 
“Visits  to  the  Monasteries  of  the  Levant.”  Map  and  wood  cuts. 
New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers — 1854. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  been,  for  some  years,  favorably  known  to  the 
reading  public  through  his  very  delightful  work  on  the  monasteries  of  the 
Levant.  In  the  volume  before  us  he  gives  a  lively  and  interesting  account 
of  what  he  observed  and  experienced  during  a  year’s  sojourn  in  a  region  con¬ 
cerning  which  and  its  inhabitants  wre  have  not  hitherto  possessed  much  par¬ 
ticular  or  accurate  information:  thus,  while  dealing  with  realities,  it  yet 
possesses  the  charm  of  novelty.  It  not  only  communicates  a  good  deal  of 
valuable  information,  but  recounts  a  variety  of  stirring  incidents  and  amusing 
adventures,  thus  affording  an  agreeable  melange  of  instructive,  interesting 
and  entertaining  reading. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland  and  English  Princesses  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  regal  succession  of  Great  Britain.  By  Agnes  Strick¬ 
land,  author  of  the  “Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England.”  Vol. 
IV.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers — 1854. 

This  is  the  fourth  volume  of  a  most  valuable  w'ork,  which  wre  have  alrea¬ 
dy  more  than  once  very  fully  noticed.  The  present  volume  continues  the 
life  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  we  again  recommend  this  work  to  those  who  have 
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imbibed,  from  the  woiks  of  other  and  prejudiced  or  ill-informed  historians, 
unfavorable  opinions  respecting  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots.  Miss 
Strickland’s  extensive  researches  and  indefatigable  labors  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  strictly  authentic  and  correct  information,  have  enabled  her  to  put 
a  very  different  face  upon  many  .important  events  in  Mary  Stuart’s  life,  and 
to  vindicate  her  character  against  the  unjust  aspersions  of  ignorant,  biased 
or  corrupt  witnesses.  The  distinguished  ability  evinced  by  the  author  in  the 
execution  of  her  task,  will  secure  to  her  writings  a  gieat  and  permanent 
value. 

J. 1  Popular  Account  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians.  Revised  and 
abridged  from  his  larger  work,  by  Sir  J.  Gardner  Wilkinson,  D. 
C.  L.  F.  R.  S.,  4’c.  In  two  volumes,  illustrated  with  five  hun¬ 
dred  wood  cuts.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers — 1854. 

The  republication,  in  this  country,  of  Wilkinson’s  great  work  on  Egypt, 
abridged,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  enriched  with  important  additions,  cannot 
but  be  gratifying  to  the  reading  public  generally,  as  it  is  not  intended  for 
scholars  or  antiquaries  only,  but  for  all  who  desire  general  information  res¬ 
pecting  the  condition  and  affairs,  past  and  present,  of  our  world.  The  author’s 
eminent  competency  to  no  justice  to  his  subject  is  well  known,  and  he  has 
thoroughly  and  admirably  performed  his  task.  In  a  popular  and  attractive 
method  and  style  he  communicates  the  most  ample,  minute  and  accurate  in¬ 
formation  concerning  Egypt,  its  history,  the  origin  of  its  people,  its  social 
and  political  institutions,  its  manners  and  customs,  its  religion  and  sacred 
mysteries,  rites  and  usages,  its  arts  of  peace  and  war,  5cc.,  &c.,  and  the  illus¬ 
trations,  taken  as  they  are  from  Egyptian  works  of  art,  are  of  great  import¬ 
ance  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  text.  Egypt  has,  for  a  number  of 
years,  past,  greatly  engaged  the  attention  and  largely  employed  the  Jaborious 
research  of  distinguished  scholars,  and  works  of  profound  erudition  and  an¬ 
tiquarian  lore  have  been  the  rusult.  Our  authors  design  has  been,  to  present 
wbat  is  known  of  ancient  Egypt  in  a  popular  form,  without  entering  into 
disquisitions  interesting  only  to  cognoscenti,  or  those  whose  lives  are  devoted 
to  such  studies,  and  his  work  is  one  . of  the  highest  merit  and  value. 

Descriptive  and  Statistical  Gazetteer  of  the  World.  Edited  by 
J.  Calvin  Smith.  Numbers  J.  II.  III.  To  be  completed  in  ten 
Numbers,  each  fifty  cents.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


This  work,  of  which  three  numbers  are  out,  supplies  a  desideratum  long 
felt,  being  a  Gazetteer,  descriptive  and  statistical,  brought  up  to  the  actual 
state  of  the  world,  especially  of  the  United  States,  where  progress  and  growth 
are  so  constant  and  rapid.  It  “is  intended  to  furnish  the  very  latest  results 
of  geographical  and  statistical  investigation,  and  will  be  illustrated  by  a  va¬ 
riety  of  maps,  engraved  for  the  publication.  It  will  embody  the  returns  of 
the  social,  agricultural  and  industrial  statistics  of  the  people,  collected  in  the 
late  censuses  of  the  Uni'ed  States  and  of  British  North  America,  in  addition 
to  the  full  and  important  contributions  to  geographical  science  which  have 
been  made  by  the  census  returns  of  Mexico,  the  Central  American  States, 
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South  America,  Great  Britain,  and  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe,  as 
well  as  by  numerous  recent  and  elaborate  works  upon  statistics  and  geogra¬ 
phy,  and  various  special  branches  of  science.”  It  is  needless  to  comment 
upon  the  importance  and  value  of  a  work  like  this. 

The  OraloPs  Touchstone ;  or,  Eloquence  simplified.  Embracing 
a  comprehensive  system  of  Instruction  for  the  Improvement,  of 
the  voice ,  and  for  advancement  in  the  general  art  of  public 
speaking.  By  Hugh  McQueen.  New  York:  Harper  and  Bro¬ 
thers — 1854. 

We  consider  this  the  best  wTork  that  we  have  seen  upon  the  management 
and  improvement  of  the  voice  for  the  purposes  of  public  speaking.  It  is  a 
subject  to  which  preachers  generally  pay  too  little  attention,  and  one  ill  or 
imperfectly  understood  by  most  public  speakers  ;  and  yet  if  eloquence  is  the 
art  and  power  of  persuasion,  it  is  obviously  one  of  the  very  highest  import¬ 
ance.  The  work  before  us  discusses  the  subject  thoroughly:  starting  from 
general  fundamental  principles,  it  gives  rules  and  directions,  furnishes  illus¬ 
trations,  and,  altogether,  presents  and  elucidates  a  system  of  instruction  which 
it  appears  to  us,  will,  if  well  studied  and  carefully  put  in  practice,  render 
most  effectual  aid  to  all  whose  interest  and  duty  it  is,  to  cultivate  the  noble 
art  of  public  speaking.  To  all  such  we  most  cordially  recommend  this  work. 

Footprints  of  Famous  Men.  Designed  as  incitements  to  Intellec¬ 
tual  Industry.  By  John  G.  Edgar,  author  of  uThe  Boyhood  of 
GreatMen.”  with  illustrations.  New  York:  Harper  and  Bro¬ 
thers — 1854.. 

This  neat  volume  contains  biographical  memoirs  of  nineteen  great  men, 
eminent  in  various  walks  of  life,  seven  as  men  of  action,  four  as  men  of  let¬ 
ters,  three  as  artists,  and  five  as  men  of  science.  Among:  them  are  Washing- 
ton,  Burke,  Lord  Erskine,  Dean  Milner,  Southey,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Sir 
Francis  Chantrey,  Dr.  Hunter,  Watt,  and  Adam  Smith.  These  memoirs  are 
not  only  written  in  a  very  pleasing  style,  but  they  present  a  large  amount  of 
interesting  matter  condensed  into  a  narrow  space.  Thus  the  book,  though 
intended  mainly  for  the  instruction  and  encouragement  of  youth,  will  be  val¬ 
ued  by  readers  of  all  classes.  We  were,  however,  surprised  and  disappointed 
to  find  but  one  American  in  the  whole  group :  we  cannot  but  think  that  our 
country  would  have  afforded  some  one  more  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  vol¬ 
ume,  than  David  Hume.  But  the  lives  which  it  contains  are  well  told  at  d 
exceedingly  interesting. 

Twenty  years  in  the  Philippines.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Paul  P.  De  La  Gironiere ,  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  the  Le¬ 
gion  of  Honor.  Revised  and  extended  by  the  author,  expressly 
for  this  Edition.  New  York  :  Harper  and  Brothers — 1854. 

This  is  a  most  extraordinary  Book,  serving  most  strikingly  to  illustrate  the 
common  saj  ing,  that  “truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.”  It  gives  a  lively  and 
exceedingly  interesting  account  of  the  author’s  twenty  years’  sojourn  and 
enterprising  career  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  of  the  remarkable  scenes,  the 
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singular  vicissitudes,  and  the  strange  adventures  through  which  he  passed  in 
that  comparatively  little  known  part  of  the  world.  As  the  events,  incidents, 
and  adventures  here  narrated  are  certainly  of  a  most  extraordinary  character, 
it  is  well  that  the  author’s  veracity  and  honorable  character  are  amply  vouch¬ 
ed  for  by  M.  Gabriel  Lafond,  H.  Hamilton  Lindsay,  Esq.,  of  Westdean 
House,  Chichester,  M.  Dumont  D’Urville,  and  Admiral  Laplace,  wrho,  know¬ 
ing  the  author  personally,  and  being  cognizant  of  the  facts  which  he  relates, 
are  competent  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  this  most  singular  narrative. 

Sandwich  Island  Notes.  By  a  Haole.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers — 1854. 

What  Haole  means,  we  know  not :  probably  it  is  Hawaiian  for  traveller, 
this  being  the  work  of  an  American  voyageur,  who  describes  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  the  scenery,  the  people  and  their  customs,  and  gives  his  impressions 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  important  group,  and  of  their  prospects  for  the 
future.  Unlike  other  travellers  in  that  region,  he  speaks  respectfully  of  the 
missionaries,  and  favorably  of  the  result  of  their  labors.  His  descriptions, 
his  narratives  of  incidents  and  adventures,  are  graphic  and  spirited  :  his  ob¬ 
servations  candid  and  sensible  :  his  strictures  upon  various  abuses  and  crim¬ 
inal  practices,  severe  :  and  he  is  earnest  in  his  advocacy  of  the  annexation  of 
the  islands  to  the  United  States,  as  alike  important  to  both  parties.  In  con¬ 
nexion  with  this  question  of  annexation,  this  is  a  seasonable  publication,  well 
adapted  to  gratify  the  interest  that  has  been  awakened  in  the  community 
with  regard  to  these  beautiful  islands. 

Farm  Implements ,  and  the  Principles  of  their  construction  and  use ; 
an  elementary  and  familiar  treatise  on  Mechanics ,  and  on  Nat¬ 
ural  Philosophy  generally ,  as  applied  to  the  ordinary  Practices 
of  Agriculture.  With  two  hundred  engraved  illustrations.  By 
John  J.  Thomas.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers — 1854. 

A  most  admirable  work,  that  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  intelligent 
farmer. 

The  Catechumen1  s  and  Communicant's  Companion ,  for  the  use  of 
young  persons  of  the  Lutheran  Church ,  receiving  instruction 
preparatory  to  confirmation  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  By  John 
G.  Morris,  D.  D.  Pastor  of  the  First  English  Lutheran  Church 
Baltimore.  Third  Edition  revised  and  corrected.  Baltimore:  T. 
Newton  Kurtz,  151  Pratt  St. — 1854,  pp.  268. 

This  volume  will  be  found  a  most  useful  companion  and  valuable  help  to 
the  Catechumen  and  Communicant.  It  abounds  in  excellent  suggestions, 
and  is  calculated  to  awaken  a  spirit  of  devotion.  The  execution  of  the  wrork 
is  able  and  judicious,  admirably  adapted  to  the  object  intended,  and  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  reputation,  w’hich  the  author  enjoys.  The  best  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  excellencies  is  perhaps  afforded  in  the  fact  that,  during  the  space 
of  two  years,  two  large  editions  were  exhausted,  and  a  regular  demand  for 
the  work  has  ever  since  been  made.  It  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  our  church,  and  Dr.  Morris  deserves  the  gratitude  or  our  Pas- 
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tors,  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  them.  We  commend  with  great  safety 
the  book  to  the  favorable  attention  of  the  church,  and  with  the  sanguine  ex¬ 
pectation,  that  its  introduction  among  our  people  will  do  good. 

The  Lutheran  Almanac  for  185*5,  arranged  after  the  System  of 
German  Calendars ,  with  valuable  statistical  information.  Bal¬ 
timore  :  T.  Newton  Kurtz,  pp.  34. 

We  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  enterprising  publisher,  for  a  copy 
the  Lutheran  Almanac  for  1855.  To  the  members  of  our  church  it  will  be 
found  to  be  an  exceedingly  valuable  document.  Among  its  contents  are  a 
brief  history  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  the  United  States,  from  its  earliest 
settlements  to  the  present  time — important  information  respecting  our  Liter¬ 
ary,  Theological  and  Benevolent  institutions — a  general  statistical  view  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  this  country,  comprising  a  complete  list  of  Synods, 
the  time  of  their  organization,  number  of  ministers,  number  of  congrega¬ 
tions,  etc. — interesting  selections  from  the  writings  of  our  own  men,  and  al¬ 
so  a  general  record  of  the  names  and  address  of  all  Lutheran  Ministers  in 
the  United  States.  The  clerical  register  alone,  is  worth  double  the  price  of 
the  Almanac,  whilst  the  numerous  statistics  will  be  found  most  useful  for 
reference.  The  whole  work,  we  know,  has  been  prepared  with  much  care, 
and  considerable  labor.  We  trust  that  our  people  will  manifest  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  publisher’s  efforts,  by  endeavoring  to  give  to  the  Almanac  an 
extensive  circulation  throughout  the  church. 

Classical  Series  :  Advanced  Latin  Exercises  with  selections  for 
reading.  American  Edition.  Revised  with  additions.  Phila¬ 
delphia  :  Blanchard  and  Lea — 1854.  pp-  162. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  Schmit’s  and  Zumpt’s  admirable  classical  series, 
which  we  have  frequently  noticed  with  favor  in  the  Review,  The  exami¬ 
nation  of  every  successive  volume  increases  our  conviction  of  the  excellen¬ 
cies  of  the  series,  and  of  the  great  service  the  enterprising  publishers  are 
conferring  upon  classical  learning,  by  the  republication  of  these  valuable 
editions  of  the  Classics.  The  text  is  accurate,  the  notes  are  judicious,  and 
they  are  furnished  to  the  student  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  to  diminish  very  con¬ 
siderably  the  expense  connected  with  the  purchase  of  the' text  books  required 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 

Guido  and  Julius  ;  or  Sin  and  the  Propitiator  exhibited  in  the 
true  consecration  of  the  Sceptic.  By  Frederick  A.  D.  Tholuck, 
I).  D.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  Jonathan  Edwards  By- 
land,  with  an  introductory  preface  by  John  Pye  Smith,  D.  D. 
Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln — 1854,  pp.  238. 

This  treatise,  which  was  published  some  thirty  years  ago  in  Germany,  and 
passed  through  five  successive  editions,  w7as  designed  to  meet  some  of  the 
subtler  and  more  fascinating  forms  of  scepticism  so  prevalent  in  that  country. 
The  work  performed  an  important  service,  and  aided  in  the  promotion  of  a 
pure  and  evangelical  Christianity.  The  present  translation  appeared  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1S36,  and  was  introduced  to  the  public  with  an  interesting  prelimina- 
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ry  essay  by  Dr.  Pye  Smith.  It  was  supposed  that  it  would  prove  an  antidote 
to  the  withering  influence  of  Pantheism,  which  seemed  to  be  spreading  its 
poison,  gaining  advocates  among  the  most  gifted  minds.  The  publication  of 
the  volume  in  our  own  land  is  seasonable.  It  cannot  fail  of  extensive  use¬ 
fulness,  and  will  greatly  tend  to  afford  relief  to  the  desponding,  and  remove 
the  doubts  and  fears  of  many  who  are  bravely  struggling  to  find  the  true  way. 
In  the  language  of  Dr.  Smith,  we  may  regard  the  work  as  “an  important  ac¬ 
cession  to  the  books  of  our  country,  which  unite  acuteness  of  investigation 
With  simple  and  ardent  piety.” 

The  Symmetrical  Structure  of  Scripture:  or,  the  Principles  of 
Scripture  Parallelism  exemplified ,  in  an  Analysis  of  the  Deca¬ 
logue,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount ,  and  other  passages  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Writings.  By  the  Rev.  John  Forbes.  LL.  D.,  Donaldson’s 
Hospital,  Edinburg.  Edinburg:  T.  T.  Clark,  38  George  Street. 
For  sale  by  W.  F.  Draper,  Andover,  Mass. 

An  able,  instructive,  and  for  every  genuine  student  of  the  Bible,  most  at¬ 
tractive  book. 

Unfolding  the  principles  of  parallelism  as  explained  by  Lowth  and  .Tebb, 
and  advancing  in  the  same  direction,  great  light  is  thrown  by  the  author  on 
the  artificial  arrangement  of  various  portions,  both  limited  and  extended,  of 
the  word  of  God.  At  every  step  new  beauties  are  developed,  and  materials 
for  increasing  admiration  of  the  scriptures  furnished.  The  inspiration  of  the 
W’ord  of  God  receives  much  corroboration  from  these  investigations,  and  both 
hermeneutical  science  and  exegesis  are  materially  aided.  We  think  this 
book  deserves,  and  will  command  much  attention,  both  in  this  country  and 
Europe.  We  may  have  an  opportunity  hereafter,  of  introducing  it  more 
fully  to  our  readers. 

Cumming's  Minor  Works.  The  finger  of  God.  Christ  our  Pass- 
over.  The  Comforter.  Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  and  Blakistone 
—1854. 

The  admirers  of  Dr.  Cumming,  an  increasing  multitude,  will  receive  this 
contribution  from  his  pen  with  emotions  of  pleasure.  Characterized  by  the 
same  general  traits  with  his  other  works,  it  will  be  read  with  interest  and 
profit,  and  cannot  fail,  as  it  will  be  extensively  read,  to  do  much  good. 

The  Duty  of  True  Heart  Prayer  Iriejly  considered,  and  earnestly 
enforced.  By  Rev.  John  George  Butler,  Minister  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Church,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  1784.  With  an  Intro¬ 
ductory  Essay,  by  the  Translator,  Rev.  David  H.  Focht,  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  minister,  Chambersburg,  Pa.  Printed  by  M. 
Kiefer  $  Co.— 1854. 

A  very  scriptural  and  edifying  discourse  on  a  subject  of  great  practical 
moment.  Extensively  circulated  'and  read,  it  must  contribute  to  spiritual 
good.  May  the  solemn  words  of  this  minister  of  Christ,  long  since  removed 
from  the  toils  of  earth,  speak  with  power  to  those  whose  probation  is  not  yet 
closed ! 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  THE  NEW  NETHERLANDS  AND 

NEW  YORK— A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  LUTHER¬ 
ANISM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Period  I. 

The  Lutheran  Church  among  the  Dutch  and  their  Descend¬ 
ants. 

Like  that  of  the  parent  state,  the  population  of  New  Neth¬ 
erlands,  as  the  Dutch1  called  the  colony  commenced  upon  the 
Hudson  in  the  year  1622,  was  of  a  very  mixed  character. 
Holland,  by  its  extensive  commercial  relations,  its  numerous 
and  profitable  manufactures,  its  comparatively  free  government 
and  religious  toleration,  had  early  attracted  a  large  emigration 
from  the  surrounding  states,  especially  of  such  as  were  perse¬ 
cuted  on  account  of  their  faith.  These  refugees  were,  of 
course,  generally  protestants,  driven  by  Romish  violence  from 
Germany,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Hungary;  the  Walloons 
from  Belgium,  and  the  Waldenses  from  Savoy  ;  great  numbers 
from  France,  even  before  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nan- 

1  I  use  the  term  “Dutch.”  in  its  proper  English  sense  which  designates  the 
people  of  Holland  and  the  low  countries,  or  Netherlands.  It  is  an  American¬ 
ism,  to  confound  the  people  of  Holland  and  of  Germany,  and  to  use  “Dutch” 
and  “German”  as  synonymous. 

Yol.  YI.  No.  23. 
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tes,  as  well  as  Englishmen  driven  away  by  (he  prelatical  vio¬ 
lence  of  professed  protestanls.  Many  of  these  exiles,  coming’ 
to  Holland  in  search  of  a  home,  naturally  turned  their  eyes  to 
the  colonies  which  the  republic,  rapidly  rising  to  the  zenith  of 
its  power,  was  establishing  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  to 
which  it  had  such  ready  access  by  its  vast  commercial  marine, 
and  which  were  safely  guarded  by  its  victorious  navies.  Thus 
the  first  company  of  emigrants  sent  to  the  New  Netherlands, 
contained  no  less  than  thirty  families  of  Walloons,  who  were 
soon  joined  by  Frenchmen,  Waldenses,  Englishmen,  Germans, 
Swedes,  Danes  and  Norwegians.  Even  as  early  as  1643.  when 
the  population  of  New  Amsterdam,  as  the  present  city  of  New 
York  was  then  called,  did  not  exceed  four  or  five  hundred 
souls,  the  celebrated  Jesuit  missionary,  Father  Jogues,  deliver¬ 
ed  from  his  captivity  among  the  Iroquois,  by  the  kindness  of 
the  protestant  authorities  of  the  infant  colony,  and  detained 
therefor  a  month,  whilst  Wailing  for  a  ship  to  carry  him  back 
to  France,  informs  us  that  the  colony  was  composed  of  “peo¬ 
ple  of  different  sects  and  nations,”  who  spoke  no  less  than 
“eighteen  different  languages.”1  To  this  he  adds,  “there  are 
in  the  colon)",  besides  the  Calvinists,  Catholics,  English  Puri¬ 
tans,  Lutherans ,  Anabaptists,  here  called  Mennonists,  and 
others.”2 

This  is  the  first  distinct  notice  which  we  have  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Lutherans  in  the  New  Netherlands,  though  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  may  have  been  there  at  a  somewhat  earlier 
period.  The  Lutheran  church  was  the  first  form  of  protest- 
antism  in  Holland.  There  its  earliest  martyrs,  John  Esch, 
Henry  Yoes,  Anna  of  Hove,  and  Pistorius  shed  their  blood, 
and  triumphed  amid  the  flames,  whilst  thousands  of  others, 
year  after  year,  imitated  their  example,  until  the  land  was  al¬ 
most  desolated  by  the  number  of  victims  destroyed  or  driven 
into  exile.  The  whole  power  of  the  emperor,  Charles  the 
Fifth,  exerted  in  this  his  native  country,  seemed  at  length  to 
have  suppressed  or  exterminated  the  Reformation  in  Holland. 
But  the  fire  thus  smothered  soon  burst  forth  in  a  more  violent, 
if  not  in  a  brighter  flame.  The  denial  of  religious,  led  to  the 
assertion  of  civil  liberty.  The  whole  nation  was  at  length 
aroused,  and  united  for  the  expulsion  of  their  political  as  well 
as  of  their  ecclesiastical  oppressors.  But  closer  association 
with  the  Swiss  and  French  reformers,  and  with  those  free  cit¬ 
ies  of  Germany  where  the  Reformed  faith  had  been  introduced, 
separated  the1  new  movement  in  Holland  from  Lutheranism, 

1  Brodhead’s  History  of  New  York,  page  374. 

2  Document.  History  of  New  York,  Vol.  IV.,  page  19. 
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and  the  Belgic  Confession  of  1561,  which  soon  became  a  na¬ 
tional  symbol,  was  of  a  decidedly  Calvinistic  character.  Lu¬ 
theran  elements  still  survived  in  Holland,  and  churches  were 
gradually  organized,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  embraced 
the  Reformed  system  of  faith. 

Confounded  in  popular  opinion  with  the  Arminians,  though 
never  sympathising  with  them  in  their  doctrinal  system,  the 
Dutch  Lutherans  were  exposed  to  the  unpopularity  and  perse¬ 
cutions  of  that  well  known  party.  Under  the  influence  of 
party  excitement,  and  stimulated  by  the  decrees  of  the  Synod 
of  Doidt  (1619),  of  which  Maurice,  (he  crafty  Prince  of  Or¬ 
ange,  availed  himself  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  political 
schemes,  the  States  General  of  Holland,  for  a  time,  forgot  the 
principles  of  religious  as  well  as  of  civil  freedom,  for  which 
they  had  so  long  and  so  successfully  contended.  Not  only 
was  the  illustrious  patriot,  Oldenbarneveldt,  put  to  death,  and 
the  great  statesman  and  jurist,  Grotius,  in  danger  of  a  similar 
fate,  which  he  only  escaped  by  flight,  but  the  severest  decrees 
were  issued  against  the  Remonstrants,  or  Arminians,  as  a  body. 
Many  fled  to  Germany,  where  the  city  of  Friedrichstadt,  which 
they  founded  in  Holstein,  became  their  common  place  of  re¬ 
fuge.  The  difficulties  in  which  they  were  thus  involved,  in 
all  probability,  induced  many  Lutherans  to  seek  an  asylum  in 
the  western  world,  where  they,  doubtless,  hoped  that  they 
would  be  delivered  from  the  disabilities  under  which  they  la¬ 
bored  in  their  native  land.  In  this,  however,  they  were  griev¬ 
ously  disappointed.  The  colonial  authorities  of  the  New 
Netherlands  proved  far  less  liberal  and  tolerant  than  those  of 
the  mother  country,  or  “ fader-landt”  (fatherland)  as  the 
Dutch  colonists  were  accustomed  to  express  themselves. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  nation,  in  whose  birth  religion  was 
one  of  the  most  active  agencies,  should  so  soon  have  lost  its 
interest  in  religious  principles,  and  become  so  completely  im¬ 
mersed  in  the  pursuit  of  gain,  as  was  notoriously  the  case  with 
the  dutch..  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  statement  which  repre¬ 
sents  their  merchants  as  trampling  upon  the  cross  in  order  to 
secure  a  footing  and  trade  in  Japan,  is  a  mere  invention  of  the 
Jesuits.  But  that  in  their  commercial  speculations  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  Christian  principle  and  the  promotion  of  religious 
interests,  was  generally  lost  sight  of,  admits  of  no  doubt.  This 
was  lamentably  the  fact  in  the  New  Netherlands.  Neither  in 
the  first  charter  of  1614,  nor  in  that  of  1621, is  there  the  slight¬ 
est  reference  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  or  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  religion,  as  was  almost  universally  the  case  in  the  plans 
of  colonization,  adopted  by  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe, 
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when  they  first  took  possession  of  the  western  world.  Jt  is  true 
that  these  professions  of  zeal  for  the  extension  of  Christianity, 
and  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  have,  in  modern  times, 
been  looked  upon  with  great  suspicion,  and  have  been  even 
made  the  subject  of  ridicule,  but  it  is  a  very  shallow  philoso¬ 
phy  that  judges  one  age  by  the  prevalentsentiment  of  another. 
Religion  wa6  a  leading  idea  with  Europeans  of  the  sixteenth, 
and  of  the  beginningof  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Re¬ 
formation  took  the  place  of  the  Crusades,  as  a  great  religious 
movement,  and  the  thirty  years’  war  in  Germany,  as  well  as 
the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  was  a  struggle  of  protestantism 
with  Romanism.  The  new  policy  of  the  Dutch  in  their 
American  colonies,  perhaps  marks  a  new  era,  the  transition 
from  the  religious  to  the  commercial  policy  of  the  leading  Eu¬ 
ropean  powers. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  not  until  over  ten  years  after  the 
first  colony  was  settled  in  the  New  Netherlands  (1623),  and  a 
quarter  of  a  century  after  they  had  claimed  that  part  of  the 
world  as  their  own,  and  established  an  active  trade  with  it,  that 
the  first  minister  of  the  gospel  made  his  appearance  at  New 
Amsterdam.  It  was  not  until  1633  that  the  Rev.  Everard 
Bogardus  came  out  as  the  first  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
church,  and  commenced  to  officiate  at  New  Amsterdam,  where 
no  church  was  yet  erected,  public  worship  being  conducted  in 
a  large  loft  over  a  horse-mill.1  The  same  year,  however,  the 
first  church  was  erected,  a  barn-like,  wooden  structure, on  the 
East  River,  in  what  is  now  called  Broad  street,  between  Pearl 
and  Bridge  streets.2 3  It  was  not  until  1642  that  the  second 
Dutch  clergyman  (or  Dominie,  as  ministers  are  usually  termed 
among  the  Dutch,  and  also  among  their  descendants  in  Amer¬ 
ica)  made  his  appearance  in  the  colony.  This  second  clergy¬ 
man  was  called,  in  the  Latin  style,  which  the  Dutch  clergy 
have  been  so  fond  of  affecting,  Johannes  Megapolensis,  and 
was  first  settled  in  Rennsellaerswyck,  near  the  present  city  of 
Albany.  Seven  years  after,  he  was  settled  at  New  Amsterdam, 
and  was  then  the  only  minister  cf  the  Dutch  church  on  the 
Hudson.  Even  as  late  as  1656,  there  were  but  four  Dutch 
clergymen  in  the  New  Netherlands;  two  (Megapolensis  and 

1  In  the  “Charier  of  Liberties,”  granted  by  the  company  to  the  colonists 
in  1629,  it  was  stipulated  that  “the  patroons  and  colonists  should  endeavor  to 
find  out  ways  and  means  whereby  they  may  support  a  minister  and  a  school¬ 
master,  that  thus  the  service  of  God  and  zeal  for  religion  may  not  grow  cool 

among  them,  and  that  they  do,  for  the  first,  procure  a  comforter  of  the  sick 
there,”  but  it  was  not  until  the  time  stated  in  the  text,  that  anything  more 
was  done  than  to  appoint  such  a  “ Sickentroster or  visiter  of  the  sick. 

3  Brodhead’s  History,  page  243. 
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Drisius)  at  New  Amsterdam,  Schoats  at  Beversych,  or  Albany, 
and  Polhemus  at  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island. 

By  this  time  the  Lutherans  had  become  quite  numerous  in 
the  province.  As  long  as  their  number  was  small  they  were 
content  to  meet  together  in  private  houses,  for  prayer  and  ths 
reading  of  the  scriptures  by  one  of  themselves,  a  layman  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  these  social  devotions-. 
When  this  laudable  practice  was  first  introduced  among  them, 
we  have  no  means  of  determining  with  certainty,  but  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  it  was  as  early  as  1644,  as  father  Jogues,  whom  we 
have  already  quoted,  tells  us  that,  although  no  religion  but  the 
Calvinistic  was  publicly  exercised,  and  none  but  Calvinists, 
(Dutch  Reformed)  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  province,  this 
was  not  rigorously  observed,  and  the  various  denominations 
that  he  mentions  were  found  there.  Two  years  before  this, 
(1642)  Francis  Doughty,  an  Independent  clergyman,  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  his  friends,  driven  from  New  England  on  account  of 
some  difference  from  the  prevalent  Puritan  faith,  emigrated 
thence  to  Manhattan,  that  they  might  there  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  conscience  which  they  had  vainly  sought  in  iNew  England.1 
They  were  kindly  received  by  Governor  Kieft,  who  granted 
them  a  charter,  securing  to  them  thirteen  thousand  acres  of 
land  upon  Long  Island,  where  Mespath,  subsequently  called 
Newtown,  was  built.  This  charter  also  secured  them  freedom 
of  religion,  and  all  the  other  political  franchises  enjoyed  by 
the  most  favored  colonists  of  the  province.  In  1645  similar 
privileges  were  granted  to  the  English  inhabitants  of  Gravesend, 
and  Richard  Denton,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman,  had  preached 
without  molestation  at  Hamstedt  (Hempstead)  as  early  as  1644. 
It  is,  therefore,  altogether  probable  that  for  some  years  the  Lu¬ 
therans  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  meeting  together  for  reli¬ 
gious  worship  without  molestation. 

We  cannot  but  look  with  sympathy  at  this  little  band  of 
exiles  thus  drawing  together  for  prayer  and  praise  to  God,  and 
the  reading  of  his  word,  and  here  in  the  wilderness,  organiz¬ 
ing  their  little  congregation  of  true  believers,  according  to  the 
direction  and  promise  of  Christ,  “Wheresoever  two  or  three 
are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them.”  Thus  was  Luther’s  idea  practically  realized,  that  if 
a  band  of  Christians  were  cast  together  upon  a  desert  island,  or 
met  in  a  wilderness,  without  bishop  or  priest,  they  could  still 
organize  a  true  church  of  Christ.8  Nor  can  we  doubt  that 

x  Brodhead’s  History,  333. 

s  See  his  Address  to  the  German  Nobility  on  the  Reformation,  &c.,  p.  7. 
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these  services  were  equally  acceptable  to  God,  and  edifying  to 
those  who  engaged  in  them. 

Yet  were  these  founders  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  New 
York  (whose  names  we  regret  that  we  cannot  here  record)  by 
no  means  bigoted  or  exclusive  separatists.  They  rejoiced  in 
the  privilege  of  meeting  with  their  brethren  of  the  Reformed 
church,  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  and  were  anxious  to 
have  their  children  baptized  by  their  ministers,  and  thus  en¬ 
grafted  into  the  body  of  Christ.  But  upon  this  point  of  bap¬ 
tism  arose  the  first  difficulty  between  the  little  body  of  Luther¬ 
ans  and  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  Luther¬ 
ans  were  anxious  to  have  their  children  baptized,  but  they 
objected  to  a  baptismal  formula  that  had  recently  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  violent  partizans  and  adherents  of  the  Synod  of 
D.ordt,  according  to  which,  both  parents  and  sponsors  were  re¬ 
quired  to  profess  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  Synod  of  Dordt,1  and  to  train  up  their  child¬ 
ren  in  the  same.  To  this,  of  course,  no  conscientious  or  in¬ 
telligent  Lutheran  could  conform.  They  were  willing  to  have 
their  children  baptized  according  to  the  old  Dutch  formulary, 
by  which  parents  and  sponsors  acknowledged  generally,  “that 
the  doctrine  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
in  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  consequently  taught 
in  the  Christian  church,  is  the  true  and  perfect  doctrine  of  sal¬ 
vation.2  But  beyond  this  they  were  not  willing  to  go.  This 
drew  upon  them  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Reformed  ministers, 
Megapolensis  and  Drisius,  who  not  only  insisted  upon  retain¬ 
ing  the  obnoxious  liturgy,  but  likewise  demanded  that  all  Lu¬ 
theran  fathers  should  attend  with  (heir  children  at  church,  and 
have  them  publicly  baptized  according  to  this  formulary. 
Several  Lutherans  refusing  to  comply  with  this  tyrannical  or¬ 
der,  were  dragged  before  a  magistrate,  fined,  and  upon  refusal 
to  pay  the  fine,  thrown  into  prison.3 

Going  still  further  in  this  persecution  of  their  unoffending 
brethren,  the  Dutch  Reformed  clergymen  soon  after  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  deprive  them  of  even  the  poor  privilege  of  meeting  to¬ 
gether  in  their  own  private  houses  for  the  purpose  of  social 
worship.  Sluyvesant,  the  last,  and  most  celebrated  Governor 
of  the  colony,  was  prevailed  upon  to  pass  decrees  and  issue 
proclamations  prohibiting  such  meetings,  which  were  stigma¬ 
tized  under  the  name  of  “ conventicles.” 4  This  was  so  con- 


1  O’Callaghan’s  History  of  New  Netherlands,  II.  p.  318. 

2  Ibid.  p.  346.  3  Ibid.  p.  320. 

4  So  I  infer  from  the  petition  of  the  Lutherans  of  Oct.  2  t,  1656,  and  from 

O’Callaghan’s  History  N.  N.,  II.  p.  320. 
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tiary  to  the  policy,  laws  and  customs  of  “the  fatherland,”  that 
the  Lutherans  were  emboldened  to  take  an  appeal,  or,  at  least, 
send  a  petition  for  a  redress  of  grievances  to  the  Directors  of 
the  West  India  Company,  and  to  the  States  of  Holland.  At 
the  same  time,  they  made  known  to  their  Lutheran  brethren 
in  Holland,  their  destitute  and  oppressed  condition.  This  ap¬ 
peal  naturally  excited  great  sympathy  in  tlieir  behalf,  and  was 
promptly  attended  to  by  the  Lutheran  Consistory  of  Amster¬ 
dam. 

The  Lutheran  church  in  Holland  was  at  that  time  (1650- 
53)  organized  very  much  in  accordance  with  the  mode  of  gov¬ 
ernment  adopted  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  church.1  Each 
congregation  had  a  body  of  Elders  and  Deacons  who,  together 
with  the  Pastor,  formed  the  church  council  or  consistory,  by 
which  the  congregations  were  governed,  and  their  business 
conducted.  There  was  also  a  Synod,  formed  by  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  several  congregations,  by  which  the  whole  church 
was  governed. 

In  1786  the  Lutheran  congregation  of  Amsterdam,  the  most 
important  member  of  their  church-association,  numbered  thirty 
thousand  souls,  so  that  it  must  have  been  large  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  century.2  Zealous  in  the  cause  of 
the  church,  it  not  only  undertook  to  defend  the  rights,  and  for¬ 
ward  the  petition  of  its  brethren  in  America,  first  with  the  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  West  India  Company,  and  afterwards  with  the 
States  General,  but  seems  also  to  have  suggested  the  necessity 
of  supplying  the  little  congregation  in  New  Amsterdam  with 
a  faithful  pastor  of  its  own. 

Simultaneously  with  these  petitions  of  the  persecuted  Lu¬ 
therans,  their  persecutors,  the  Dutch  Reformed  preachers, 
Megapolensis  and  Drisius,  forwarded  to  their  friends,  especially 
to  the  officers  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam,  to  which  the  man¬ 
agement  of  church  affairs  in  the  New  Netherlands  had  been 
committed  by  the  West  India  Directors,  letters  remonstrating 
against  conceding  to  the  Lutherans  the  privileges  for  which 
they  so  humbly  petitioned.  In  a  letter  to  the  Classis,  dated  the 
6th  of  October,  1653,  they  bewailed  the  spread  of  sectarianism 
in  the  province,  and  spoke  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of 
making  such  concessions  to  the  Lutherans,  whom  they  repre- 

1  See  Wiggers’  Kirchliche  Statist! k ,  II.  280. 

2  Since  1791  the  Lutheran  church  in  Holland  has  been  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  one  oithodox,  the  other  rationalistic.  The  former  is  the  more 
numerous,  embracing  (in  1840)  57  ministers  and  about  fifty  thousands  mem¬ 
bers.  the  latter  (who  also  call  themselves  “  Lutherans  of  the  Restored  Church ” 
(herstelde  Ev.  Lutherische  Kerk)  ten  pastors  and  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
members. — Wiggers  II.  281-2. 
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senled  in  the  most  unfavorable  light.  To  allow  them  to  form 
congregations  and  build  churches  would,  they  argued,  be  a 
dangerous  precedent,  as  the  Anabaptists  or  Mennonists,  Qua¬ 
kers  and  English  Independents,  of  whom  there  were  already 
many  in  the  province,  would  then  demand  the  same  thing  for 
themselves.1  These  representations  being  strengthened  by 
the  influence  of  their  Governor,  Stuyvesant,  and  of  the  Chas¬ 
sis  of  Amsterdam,  the  Directors  of  the  West  India  Company 
were  at  first  misled,  and  gave  at  least  a  half  official  sanction  to 
this  persecution.  The  petition  of  the  Lutherans  was  refused, 
and  a  resolution  passed  to  the  effect  that,  “they  would  encou¬ 
rage  no  other  doctrine  in  New  Netherlands  than  the  true  Re¬ 
formed.1’  Still,  they  did  not  sanction  or  approve  of  any  vio¬ 
lence,  but  instructed  Stuyvesant  to  act  carefully,  but  yet  to 
“use  all  moderate  means  to  allure  the  Lutherans  to  the  Dutch 
churches,  and  to  matriculate  them  in  the  Reformed  religion,  as 
by  law  established.”2  “This  departure  from  the  policy  of  the 
Batavian  Republic  was,”  as  Brodhead  very  propeily  observes 
in  the  narrative  from  which  we  have  just  quoted,  “a  triumph 
of  bigotry  over  statesmanship  ;  and  one  of  the  crowning  glo¬ 
ries  of  the  Fatherland  was,  for  a  season,  denied  to  New  Ne¬ 
therlands.”  Still,  the  departure  was  not  at  once  obvious.  It 
was  only  toleration ,  and  not  perfect  religious  liberty  and  free¬ 
dom  of  conscience,  that  dissenters  from  the  established  or  Re¬ 
formed  church  enjoyed  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was  only  in 
private  houses  that  the  professors  of  other  forms  of  faith  were, 
for  a  long  time,  allowed  to  exercise  their  worship.  Even  after 
this  time,  it  was  considered  as  a  special  favor  to  the  Lutherans 
of  Holland,  that  they  were  allowed  to  erect  churches  with 
steeples,  and  place  in  them  bells,  to  call  together  their  congre¬ 
gations  for  the  public  worship  of  God.  As  we  have  already 
seen  much  of  the  liberality  that  characterized  the  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  church  and  government  immediately  after  their  success¬ 
ful  assertion  of  the  rights  of  conscience  against  Romish  intol¬ 
erance  and  Spanish  tyranny,  was  lost  by  the  excitement  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  theArminian  controversy.  Protestantism  has  never 
produced  a  party  more  intolerant  in  its  bigotry  than  the  Go- 
marists  or  Calvinists,  who  finally  shaped  the  decrees  of  the 


1  Brodhead’s  History  of  New  York,  582. 

2  Brodhead  ubi  supra,  only  I  have  changed  the  translation  of  the  phrase, 
“public  Reformed  religion,”  as  in  the  text.  I  have  also  examined  the  copies 
of  original  documents  procured  by  Mr.  Brodhead  in  Holland,  together  with 
the  official  records  in  the  public  archives  of  the  State  of  New  York,  kept  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Albany,  but  refer  to  O’Callaghan  and 
Brodhead  wherever  their  researches  coincide  with  my  own,  as  their  works 
are  more  accessible,  and  contain  all  necessary  references  to  the  records. 
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Synod  of  Dordt,  and,  through  the  house  of  Orange,  governed 
the  state  as  well  as  the  church  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces. 
At  the  distance  of  only  thirty  or  forty  years  from  the  height  of 
that  excitement,  the  reaction  against  it  had  not  yet  fairly  set  in. 
This  episode  in  the  history  of  the  New  Netherlands,  after  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  (1650-60)  clearly  proves 
that  they  had  not  yet  reached  that  important  point,  of  which 
Brodhead  says,1  “the  consequences  of  that  famous  theologi¬ 
cal  controversy  (between  the  Gomarists  and  Arminians)  gave 
all  parties  among  the  Dutch  so  terrible  a  warning,  that  the 
suggestions  of  bigotiy  ever  after  remained  unheeded.” 

Certain  it  is,  that  neither  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam  nor  their 
ministers  in  the  New  Netherlands,  now  felt  anything  of  such 
a  liberalizing  influence.  Rejoicing  in  the  conclusion  to  which 
they  had  exerted  all  their  influence  in  bringingthe  West  India 
Directors,  they  doubtless  regarded  this  refusal  of  the  right  of 
worship  to  the  Lutherans,  as  a  grand  triumph  of  orthodoxy, 
and  in  their  letter  of  February  26,  1554,  communicating  the 
result  to  Megapolensis  and  Drisius,  expressed  the  “hope  that 
the  Reformed  religion  would  now  be  preserved  and  maintained 
without  hindrance  from  the  Lutheran  and  other  errors.”  In 
this  they  were  vigorously  seconded  by  the  colonial  Governor, 
Stuyvesanf,  who  was  a  zealous  Calvinist,  and  had  already  de¬ 
clared  that  his  “oath  of  office  bound  him  to  tolerate  openly  no 
other  religion  than  the  Reformed.”  Encouraged  by  this  action 
of  his  superiors  at  home,  and  overlooking  all  their  counsels  to 
“moderation,”  he  published  another  severe  proclamation 
against  conventicles,  showed  the  Lutherans  that  they  could 
expect  no  indulgence  from  him,  encouraged  the  ministers  in 
their  enforcement  of  the  obnoxious  baptismal  formulary,  and 
continued  to  punish  recusants  by  fines  and  imprisonment. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Before  any  effectual  remonstrances 
could  be  made  against  this  violence  in  Holland,  Stuyvesant, 
stimulated  by  the  clergy,  proceeded  still  further.  Early  in 
1656  Megapolensis  and  Drisius  again  complained  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  preaching  and  conventicles  held  in  the  colony  by 
unqualified  persons,  from  which,  they  declared  that  “nothing 
could  be  expected  but  discord,  confusion,  and  disorder  in 
church  and  state.”  Determined  to  prove  himself  a  zealous 
son  of  the  church,  Stuyvesant  immediately  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  in  which  the  professed  object  was,  “to  promote  the  glory 
of  God,  the  increase  of  the  Reformed  religion,  and  the  peace 


1  In  his  History  of  New  York,  p.  103. 
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and  harmony  of  the  country.”1  In  this,  preachers,  not  called 
thereto  by  ecclesiastical  or  temporal  authority,  were  forbidden 
to  hold  conventicles  not  in  conformity  with  the  established  re¬ 
ligion  as  set  forth  by  the  Synod  of  Dordt,  “and  here  in  this 
land,  and  in  the  Fatherland,  and  in  other  Reformed  churches 
observed  and  followed.”  Every  unlicensed  preacher  who 
should  violate  this  ordinance,  was  subjected  to  a  penalty  of  one 
hundred  pounds  Flemish  ;  and  every  person  who  should  at¬ 
tend  such  prohibited  meetings,  became  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
twenty-five  pounds.  And  yet,  with  the  most  amazing  incon¬ 
sistency,  this  same  ordinance  pretended  to  disclaim  “any  pre¬ 
judice  to  any  patent  hitherto  granted,  any  lording  over  the 
conscience,  or  any  prohibition  of  the  reading  of  God’s  holy 
word,  and  the  domestic  praying  of  each  one  in  his  family.” 

This  decree  was  directed  specifically7  against  the  Lutherans, 
and  was  enforced  against  them,  not  only  in  New  Amsterdam, 
but  likewise  in  Alban}7,  then  called  Beverswycke  and  Fort 
Orange,  where  a  placard  or  proclamation  which  De  Decher, 
the  Vice-director  writes  to  his  superior,  Stuyvesant,  (March  10, 
1656)  that  he  had  drawn  up  and  published  against  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  Lutherans2 3 *  at  that  place,  first  informs  us  of  the 
existence  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  what  is  now  the  capital 
of  New  York. 

Cast  down,  but  not  despairing,  the  little  band  of  Lutherans 
again  applied  to  their  friends  in  the  Lutheran  Consistory  of 
Amsterdam  for  their  good  offices  with  the  West  India  Direct¬ 
ors,  to  whom  they  sent  a  second  petition  for  liberty  of  worship. 
Their  friends  were  not  inactive,  nor  were  their  representations 
without  effect.  Stuyvesant  and  the  New  Amsterdam  preach¬ 
ers  had  gone  too  far,  and  exhibited  a  degree  of  violence,  that 
alarmed  the  sober  Directors  of  the  West  India  Company. 
They  assured  the  friends  of  the  persecuted  Lutherans  that 
their  wrongs  should  be  redressed,  and  persecution  terminated. 

In  accordance  with  this,  the  Directors  immediately  wrote, 
(June  14,  1656)  rebuking  the  Governor  for  his  bigoted  zeal. 
“We  would  fain  not  have  seen,”  said  they,  “your  worship’s 
hand  set  to  the  placard  against  the  Lutherans,  nor  have  heard 
that  you  oppressed  them  with  the  imprisonments  of  which 
they  have  complained  to  us,  because  it  has  always  been  our 
intention  to  let  them  enjoy  all  calmness  and  tranquility. 
Wherefore  you  will  not  hereafter  publish  any  similar  placards, 


1  Brodhead,  617. 

3  O'Callaghan,  II.  320. 
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without  our  previous  consent,  but  allow  to  all,  the  free  exercise 
of  I  heir  religion  within  their  own  houses.551 

This  wasa  point  gained,  but  still  afforded  the  church  but  a 
very  partial  relief.  They  therefore  continued,  through  their 
friends  in  Amsterdam,  to  lay  their  grievances  before  the  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  West  India  Company,  from  whom  they  finally 
received  the  assurance  that  they  should  enjoy,  in  the  New 
Netherlands,  the  same  privileges  as  were  accorded  to  the  Lu¬ 
theran  church  in  their  native  country.  This  announcement 
was,  of  course,  received  with  great  joy  by  the  little  flock  in 
New  Amsterdam.  In  a  petition  to  the  Governor,  dated  the 
24th  of  October,  1656,  they  once  more  entreated  him,  in  the 
most  humble  terms,  to  grant  them  the  privilege  of  meeting  to¬ 
gether  for  the  purposes  of  social  worship,  until  the  arrival  of  a 
suitable  minister,  promised  them  by  their  friends  in  the  Am¬ 
sterdam  Consistory,  should  enable  them  to  organize  their 
church,  and  conduct  public  worship  in  its  proper  form.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  this  most  interesting  paper,  one  of  the 
earliest  documents  in  the  history  of  our  church  in  New  York, 
which  has  reached  us  : 

“We,  the  united  members  of  the  church  of  the  unaltered 
Augsburg  Confession  here  in  New  Netherlands,  do  hereby 
show,  with  all  due  reverence,  that  we  have  been  obedient  to 
your  Honor’s  prohibitions  and  published  placards,  so  that  we 
have  been  unwilling  to  collect  together  publicly  in  any  place 
to  worship  our  God  with  reading  and  singing.  But  we  solic¬ 
ited  our  friends  in  our  Fatherland  to  obtain  this  privilege  for 
us,  and  they  so  exerted  themselves  in  our  behalf  with  the  no¬ 
ble  Directors  of  the  West  India  Company,  our  Patroons,  that, 
according  to  their  letters  to  us,  by  their  entreaties  they  obtained 
[from  the  Directors]  that  they  unanimously  resolved  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  doctrine  of  the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession 
should  be  tolerated  in  the  West  Indies  and  New  Netherlands, 
which  are  under  their  direction,  as  is  the  practice  in  our  Fath¬ 
erland,  under  its  excellent  government.  Wherefore,  we  ad¬ 
dress  ourselves  to  your  Honor,  willing  to  acknowledge  your 
Honor,  as  dutiful  and  obedient  servants,  with  the  prayer  that 
you  will  not  any  longer  interrupt  our  religious  exercises  which 
we  desire,  under  God's  blessing,  to  conduct  with  reading  and 
singing,  until,  as  we  hope  and  expect,  under  God’s  aid,  a  pro¬ 
perly  qualified  person  shall,  next  spring,  arrive  from  our  Fath¬ 
erland,  to  instruct  us  and  take  care  of  our  souls.5’1 2  / 

1  Brodhead,  61S. 

2  0'Callaghan?s  History  of  New  Netherlands,  II.  320-note.  I  have  here 
also  changed  the  English  construction  and  phraseology  of  what  is  evidently 
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This  information  was  anything  but  satisfactory  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  his  clerical  instigators  to  persecution.  The  former 
brought  the  subject  before  his  council,  where  it  was  resolved  to 
write  to  Holland  for  further  information,  and,  in  the  meantime 
to  enforce  the  proclamation  against  conventicles.  The  latter 
continued  their  importunities  with  their  friends  in  the  Classis 
of  Amsterdam,  to  deliver  them  from  so  terrible  an  evil  as  the 
establishment  of  a  Lutheran  church  in  the  pious  colony  of 
New  Netherlands. 

But,  in  defiance  of  all  this  opposition,  to  the  great  joy  of 
the  Lutherans,  and  the  chagrin  of  their  persecutors,  in  the 
summer  of  1657  (June  6),  arrived  the  first  Lutheran  minister 
who  had  ever  visited  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  His  name 
was  John  Ernest  Goetiuater,and  he  was  sent  by  the  Lutheran 
Consistory  of  Amsterdam,  to  minister  to  their  suffering  breth¬ 
ren  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  was  also,  doubtless,  designed  to 
act  as  a  missionary  among  the  scattered  Lutherans  in  other 
parts  of  the  colony.  His  reception  by  the  civic  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  dignitaries  of  New  Amsterdam,  is  thus  described  by  the 
impartial  O’Callaghan  i* 1  “Religious  excitement  now  took 
the  place  of  political.  .  .  .  The  Dutch  clergymen  immediately 
informed  the  authorities  of  the  circumstance.  Dominie  Goet- 
water  was  cited  before  the  authorities,  and  forbidden  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  calling.  Messrs.  Megapolensis  and  Drisius  demanded 
that  he  should  be  sent  back  to  Holland  in  the  same  ship  in 
which  he  had  arrived.  He  was  ordered  to  quit  the  province 
accordingly.  Sickness,  however,  prevented  his  compliance 
with  this  harsh  and  unchristian  mandate.  He  was,  therefore, 
put  ‘on  the  limits  of  the  city,’  and  finally  forced  to  embark  for 
Holland.”  But  it  was  not  until  the  16th  of  October,  that  this 
inhuman  decree  was  executed. 

During  this  brief  period  of  something  over  three  months, 
therefore,  the  Lutherans  enjoyed  the  presence,  and  some  sort 
of  services  of  a  pastor.  True,  he  was  not  allowed  to  preach 
in  public,  but  he  could  still  visit  from  house  to  house,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  conduct  their  social  devotions.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
watched  with  the  greatest  jealousy,  and  any  infraction  of  the 
tyrannical  law  against  conventicles  would,  if  discovered,  have 
been  punished  with  the  utmost  severity.  Unfortunately,  Mr. 
Goetwater  and  his  friends  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  from 
the  West  India  Directors,  a  license  for  him  to  emigrate  and  act 
as  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  in  New  Amsterdam. 

a  very  imperfect  translation,  and  greatly  regret  that  I  have  not  access  to  this 
very  interesting  document  in  the  original. 

1  History  of  New  Netherlands,  II.  3 15.  34(i. 
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But  both  he  and  they  believed  in  “the  higher  law”  of  doing 
what  was  clearly  enjoined  upon  them  as  duty,  even  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  The  word  of  God  commanded 
them  to  “preach  the  word”  and  administer  the  ordinances  of 
the  gospel  wherever  they  were  needed,  and  they  could  not 
doubt  that  it  was  “ right  to  obey  God  rather  than  man”  Pas¬ 
tor  Goetwater  was,  therefore,  in  their  opinion,  authorized  by  a 
power  higher  than  that  of  the  West  India  Directors  to  go  to 
the  New  Netherlands,  in  order  to  collect  and  feed  the  little 
flock  scattered  in  that  western  wilderness.  Besides,  they  knew 
that  the  intolerance  which  Governor  Stuyvesant  and  the  Dutch 
Reformed  ministers  were  attempting  to  exercise  there,  was 
contrary  to  the  well  established  maxims  of  the  parent  state, 
and  they  did  not  believe  that  their  charter  permitted,  or  that 
the  States  General  would  allow  of  this  persecution  and  oppres¬ 
sion  for  conscience’  sake.  The  dark  night  of  bigotry  was 
rolling  away  in  Holland,  and  they  could  not  doubt  that  such 
would,  ere  long,  be  the  case  in  all  its  colonies. 

But  to  considerations  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  to  those  of 
Christian  charity,  the  ministers,  Megapolensis  and  Drisiusseem 
to  have  been  altogether  inaccessible.  Not  content  with  stir¬ 
ring  up  the  provincial  authorities  to  persecute  the  Lutherans, 
and  to  prohibit  the  settlement  of  a  pastor  among  them,  they 
unblushingly,  and  even  with  an  air  of  merit  for  worthy  ser¬ 
vice  rendered,  wrote  to  their  friends  of  the  Classis  of  Amster¬ 
dam,  detailing  very  minutely  what  they  had  done  in  the  bus¬ 
iness.  This  curious  monument  of  sectarian  bitterness  maybe 
found  in  the  third  volume  of  the  “Documentary  History  of 
New  York,”  pp.  103-10S,  where  it  bears  the  date  of  August 
5,  1657.  We  insert  the  part  connected  with  our  history.  It 
is  addressed  to  the  “Reverend,  pious,  learned  sirs,  fathers  and 
brothers  in  Christ  Jesus”  of  the  Classis  of  Amsterdam.  After 
acknowledging  “the  fatherly  care  and  affection  which  their 
Reverences  and  the  Honorable  Lords  Majores  (the  Directors) 
evince  for  the  prosperity  of  their  congregation,  and  the  trouble 
taken  by  them  to  prevent  the  injuries  which  threaten  this  com¬ 
munity  from  the  encroachments  of  heretical  spirits,”  they 
thus  proceed  : 

“Last  year  the  Lutherans  gave  out  here  that  they  had  the 
consent  of  the  Lords  Majores  (or  Directors)  to  call  a  Lutheran 
pastor  from  Holland.  They  therefore  petitioned  the  Honora¬ 
ble  Director  and  Council  for  permission  to  hold,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  their  conventicles,  thus  to  prepare  the  way  for  their  ex¬ 
pected  and  coming  minister.  Though  they  began  to  urge  on 
so  strongly,  we,  nevertheless,  (being  animated  and  cheered  by 
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your  letters)  hoped  for  the  best,  though  dreading  the  worst, 
which  even  now  has  arrived.  For,  though  we  could  not  im¬ 
agine  that  the  noble  Lords  Majors  could  have  given  any  con¬ 
sent,  yet  it  notwithstanding  came  to  pass,  that  a  Lutheran 
preacher,  named  Joannes  Ernestus  Goetwater ,  arrived  in  the 
ship  Mill,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Lutherans,  and  to  the  especial 
discontent  and  disapprobation  of  the  congregation  of  this  place, 
yea  of  the  whole  land,  even  of  the  English.  We,  thererore, 
went  to  the  honorable  Director  General,  and  the  Burgomasters 
and  Schepins  of  this  city,  and  presented  the  accompanying 
petition,’  whereupon  it  followed  that  they  cited  the  Lutheran 
minister  before  their  Honors,  demanding  of  hifn  with  what  in¬ 
tention  he  was  come  here,  and  what  he  had  as  a  commission 
and  credentials.  He  answered,  that  he  had  come  to  be  Lu¬ 
theran  preacher  here,  but  he  had  no  other  commission  than  a 
letter  from  the  Lutheran  Consistory  at  Amsterdam,  to  the  Lu¬ 
theran  congregation  here.  Whereupon  he  was  informed  by 
the  honorable  authorities  here,  that  he  should  abstain  from  all 
church  service,  or  from  holding  any  meeting;  and  not  to  de¬ 
liver  the  letter  from  the  Lutherans  at  Amsterdam  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  without  further  order,  regulating  himself  in 
the  meantime,  according  to  the  placards  of  this  province,  en¬ 
acted  against  private  conventicles  ;  which  he  promised  to  do, 
but  said  that  he  was  expecting  further  orders  and  commis¬ 
sion  by  the  first  ships.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  already  have 
the  snake  in  our  bosom.  We  would  have  been  glad  that  the 
Lords  Regent  had  opened  the  letter  of  the  Lutheran  Consis¬ 
tory,  in  order  to  ascertain  from  it  the  secret  of  the  mission. 
But  they  have  as  yet  been  unwilling  to  do  this.  We  demanded 
also  that  the  noble  Lord’s  Regent  should  send  the  Lutheran 
minister  back  in  the  same  ship  in  which  he  arrived,  inasmuch 
as  he  came  hither  without  the  consent  of  the  noble  Directors, 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  their  work,  which  they  seem  disposed 
to  push  forward  with  a  hard  Lutheran  pate,1 2  in  despite  and 
opposition  of  the  Regents,  for  we  suspected  that  he  came  to 
see  if  he  will  be  permitted  and  suffered  here,  and  to  found 
other  progress  thereupon.  But  we  know  not  what  we  shall 
accomplish  herein.” 

1  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  hold  of  a  copy  of  this  petition,  which  would 
be  interesting,  by  way  of  showing  the  arguments  urged  by  Protestants  for 
repressing  liberty  of  conscience. 

2  UA  hard  Dutch  head ”  is  proverbial  :  if  the  Lutherans  of  Holland  were 
distinguished  for  this  peculiarity  beyond  their  countrymen  generally,  their 
case  was  remarkable. 
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The  letter  contains  sundry  other  indications  of  the  bitter  pre¬ 
judice  and  violent  opposition  of  these  professed  ambassadors 
of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  to  their  Lutheran  brethren.  Wehave 
had  occasion  (in  our  article  upon  “  The  Swedish  Churches  on 
the  Delaware  ”  Evangelical  Review,  Vol.  I.  p.  250)  to  state 
the  fact  of  their  desire  to  deprive  the  Swedes  of  their  pastors 
and  churches,  and  need  not  here  pursue  that  subject  any  fur¬ 
ther.  We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  represent  these  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed  clergymen  as  “sinners  above  all  other”  men  in  this 
matter,  or  as  utterly  unworthy  of  their  high  vocation.  On  the 
contrary,  Dominie  Megapolensis  especially  appears  to  have 
possessed  many  good  traits  of  character.  He  seems  to  have 
been  anxious  to  evangelize  the  Indians,  treated  the  Jesuit  Mis¬ 
sionary,  Father  Jogues,  with  great  kindness,  and  wrote  several 
works  of  a  very  respectable  literary,  as  well  as  devotional  char¬ 
acter.  But  he  was  notable  to  rise  above  the  heavy  polemical 
atmosphere  in  which  he  had  been  trained  as  a  theologian,  and 
we  here  see  the  danger  to  which  even  good  men  are  exposed 
when  they  engage  in  religious  controversy.  This  is  only  an¬ 
other  instance  of  even  professed  Christians  believing  that  they 
were  “doing  God  service”  by  persecuting  those  who  conscien¬ 
tiously  differed  from  them.  And  even  yet,  in  our  day,  and  in 
this  land  of  liberty,  how  many  are  there  who  have  not  learned 
that  other  men  have  a  conscience  as  well  as  themselves,  and 
that  in  matters  of  faith,  as  well  as  of  duty,  God  alone  can 
judge  unerringly,  and  that  to  Him  we  must  leave  the  final  de¬ 
cision.  “  Who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  maids  servant  9 
To  his  own  master  he  standeth  or  falleth .” 

But  not  even  the  Dutch  West  India  Directors  were  yet  per¬ 
vaded  by  a  proper  sense  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  possessed 
by  the  humblest  of  their  colonists,  as  well  as  by  themselves. 
Whatever  promises  they  had  made  to  the  Lutheran  Consistory 
of  Amsterdam,  in  reference  to  the  religious  rights  of  their 
brethren  in  New  Amsterdam,  they  approved  of  the  expulsion 
of  Mr.  Goetwater  from  the  colony,  and  refused  to  concede  any 
thing  more  than  permission  to  individuals  to  pray  and  read  the 
scriptures  in  their  own  houses,  together  with  a  modification  of 
the  baptismal  formula,  or  rather  the  substitution  of  the  old  for 
the  new  formulary,  against  which  last  the  Lutherans  had  more 
especially  complained.  They  reproved  the  ministers  quite 
sharply  for  their  obstinacy  in  this  matter,  and  pointed  out  the 
impolicy  of  the  course  which  they  were  pursuing:  “The  fas¬ 
tidious,  and  those  of  tender  conscience  would,  by  a  moderate 
course,  be  gained  over  in  time,  and  the  interests  of  religion, 
and  of  the  country,  be  promoted.  The  clergy  were  too  much 
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imbued  with  the  leaven  of  needless  preciseness.  They  scru¬ 
pled  using  the  old  formulary,  without  a  previous  order  from 
Classis,  lest  they  should  be  guilty  of  innovation.  But  those 
might,  with  more  truth,  be  termed  innovators,  who  had  origi¬ 
nally  altered  the  form  of  baptism.  The  new  formulary  had 
not  been  sanctioned,  either  by  the  church  or  by  the  Classis. 
All  moderate  clergymen  acknowledged  this.  It  was  a  matter 
purely  ceremonial,  to  be  followed  or  omitted,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  Directors  expected  that  the  ministers  at  New 
Amsterdam  would  have  so  decided,  after  they  had  been  once 
admonished.  Whatever  harmony  there  existed  was,  in  their 
opinion,  very  precarious,  whilst  “that  overbearing  preciseness, 
so  shocking  to  the  feelings  of  others,  is  not  avoided.”  And 
they  were  finally  admonished,  that  “if  their  present  course 
were  persisted  in,  a  separate  church  must  be  allowed  to  the 
Lutherans,  who  will  not  find  it  very  difficult,  on  complaining 
to  the  home  government,  to  obtain  that  privilege,  to  curtail 
which,  every  endeavor  will  then  be  vain.”1 

But  these  prudent  representations  were  altogether  unavailing 
to  slop  the  fury  of  persecution  which  had  now  been  aroused  in 
the  hearts  of  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  New 
Amsterdam,  who  continued  to  proceed  from  one  act  of  vio¬ 
lence  to  another.  They  had  made  it  a  reason  for  refusing  lib¬ 
erty  of  worship  to  the  Lutherans,  that  “the  Anabaptists  would 
then  claim  the  same  right.”  But  a  body  of  enthusiasts,  who 
laughed  to  scorn  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Lutherans,  and  the  cer¬ 
emonial  particularity  of  the  Anabaptists,  now  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  whilst  they  showed  the  fearful  length  in  vio¬ 
lence  which  those  who  had  taken  up  the  sword  to  defend  their 
religious  system,  were  prepared  to  go,  likewise  proved  how 
completely  tyranny  may  be  baffled  by  patient  endurance.  The 
followers  of  George  Fox,  commonly  called  Quakers,  driven 
out  of  New  England  by  Puritan,  as  they  had  previously  been 
from  Great  Britain  by  prelatical  intolerance,  just  at  this  time, 
(1657)  made  their  appearance  in  New  Amsterdam.  Their 
reception  here  was  by  no  means  more  Christian.  Fined,  im¬ 
prisoned,  scourged,  tortured,  condemned  to  hard  labor  upon 
bread  and  water,  banished,  and  treated  with  every  mark  of  ig¬ 
nominy,  they  endured  it  all  with  the  most  unshrinking  firmness. 
Neither  men  nor  women  could  be  subdued  or  wearied  out,  or 
induced  to  make  the  least  concession  to  the  exactions  of  ty¬ 
ranny.  Disgusted  as  we  are,  with  the  wild  eccentricities  of 
these  Quakers,  and  their  contempt  of  all  decorum,  destitute  of 


1  O’Callaghan’s  History  of  New  Netherlands,  II.  346. 
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all  sympathy  for  their  religious  system,  and  believing  that 
uli<rht ”  which  they  claimed  to  have  “ within ”  them,  to  have 
been,  in  general,  the  grossest  darkness,  we  are  yet  compelled 
to  respect  their  firmness  and  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  what 
they  regarded  as  duty,  and  to  rejoice  in  the  victory  which  they 
finally  achieved  over  the  fury  of  all  their  enemies. 

For  five  years  the  little  colony  of  the  New  Netherlands  con¬ 
tinued  to  rival  in  its  intolerance  and  persecuting  fury,  the  great 
empire,  by  its  bold  resistance  of  which,  its  mother  country  had 
covered  itself  with  so  much  glory.  In  fact,  as  time  advanced, 
the  colonial  authorities  seemed  to  increase  in  violence,  and 
Governor  Stuyvesant  was  in  a  fair  way  to  rival,  in  his  atroci¬ 
ties,  in  this  obscure  corner  of  the  new  world,  the  bloody  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Alba  in  the  Netherlands.  In  1662,  he  pub¬ 
lished  another  still  more  stringent  proclamation  against  the 
preaching  of  any  other  than  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  religion, 
“either  in  houses,  barns,  ships,  or  yatchts,  in  the  woods  or 
fields,”1  under  a  penalty  of  fifty  guilders  for  the  first  offence, 
“on  each  person  found  in  attendance  thereupon,  whether  man, 
woman  or  child,  or  who  shall  provide  accommodations  for  her¬ 
etics,  vagabonds,  or  strollers,  double  that  sum  for  the  second 
offence;  and  four  times  the  amount,  with  arbitrary  correction, 
for  the  third  infraction  of  this  law.  All  seditious  or  seducing 
books,  papers  or  letters,  were  also  forbidden  to  be  imported  or 
distributed,  under  a  fine  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  guilders  on 
the  receivers,  together  with  the  confiscation  of  all  such  publi¬ 
cations.” 

Nor  were  these  decrees  to  remain  unexecuted  and  idle  threats. 
On  the  contrary,  Stuyvesant  and  his  subordinates  at  once  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  enforce  them  in  the  most  rigorous  manner.  But  the 
determined  manner  in  which  he  was  met  by  a  single  individ¬ 
ual,  finally  arrested  his  tyrannical  career,  and  covered  him  with 
confusion  and  disgrace.  John  Bowne,  a  native  of  Derbyshire 
in  England,  having  settled  at  Flushing,  on  Long  Island,  had 
there  united  with  the  Quakers,  who,  thenceforward,  made  his 
house  their  head-quarters  in  the  Dutch  colony.  Lender  the 
stringent  decree  against  sectarians,  just  mentioned,  he  was  cited 
before  the  Director  General,  who  imposed  upon  him  a  fine  of 
twenty-five  pounds,  and  ordered  him  to  be  committed  to  pris¬ 
on  until  it  was  paid.  Although  a  man  of  considerable  means, 
Bowne  refused  to  pay  his  fine,  preferring,  with  the  determined 
spirit  of  the  genuine  English  yeoman,  rather  to  rot  in  prison 

'  O’Callaghan,  II.  454,  455. 
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than  submit  to  injustice.  There  he  remained.  At  the  end  of 
three  months,  Stuyvesant,  thinking  that  this  “obstinate  and 
pernicious”  man,  as  he  called  him,  was  a  very  suitable  person 
to  be  made  an  example  of,  and,  perhaps,  to  serve  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  these  restless  spirits  to  the  Lords  Directors  in  Holland, 
determined  to  banish  him  from  the  colony,  and  send  him  to 
Holland,  to  receive  his  final  sentence  from  the  Directors  there. 
But  there  the  affairs  turned  out  very  differently  from  what  he 
had  anticipated.  Arrived  in  Holland',  Bowne,  not  at  all  sub¬ 
dued,  seized  the  first  opportunity,  as  he  expresses  it,  “to  man¬ 
ifest  his  case  to  the  West  India  Company.”1  The  result  was 
far  more  favorable  than  he  could  have  anticipated.  According 
to  his  own  account,  the  Directors  “were  not  disposed  to  take 
offence  at  our  (Quaker)  manners,  or  the  like,  neither  one  word 
against  me  in  particular,  nor  one  word  tending  to  the  approval 
of  anything  that  was  done  against  us.”  On  the  contrary,  a 
dispatch  was  (on  the  16th  of  April,  1663)  transmitted  by  the 
Directors  at  Amsterdam,  to  Governor  Stuyvesant,  severely  cen¬ 
suring  the  course  he  had  pursued.  Arriving,  at  length,  at  the 
conclusions  which  ought,  from  the  first,  to  have  governed  them, 
and  which  were  so  important  a  part  of  the  commercial,  as  well 
as  of  the  religious  system  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  they 
thus  admonish  him  :  “In  the  youth  of  your  existence  you 
ought  rather  to  encourage  than  to  check  the  population  of  the 
colony.  The  consciences  of  men  ought  to  be  free  and  un¬ 
shackled,  so  long  as  they  continue  moderate,  peaceable,  inof¬ 
fensive,  and  not  hostile  to  government.  Such  have  been  the 
maxims  of  prudence  and  of  toleration,  by  which  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  this  city  (Amsterdam)  have  been  governed;  and  the 
consequences  have  been,  that  the  oppressed  and  persecuted 
from  every  country,  have  found  among  us  an  asylum  from 
distress.  Follow  in  the  same  steps,  and  you  will  be  blessed.”2 

This  reproof,  mild  but  firm,  was  effectual  in  putting  an  end 
to  persecution  in  the  New  Netherlands,  and  relieved  all  other 
sufferers,  as  well  as  the  Quakers.  Even  the  Lutheran  church, 
therefore,  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  these  inflexible  fanatics, 
as  well  as  to  other  defenders  of  the  rights  and  freedom  of  con¬ 
science.  Should  it  not,  therefore,  moderate  the  severity  of  our 
judgment,  and  impress  us  with  feelings  of  charity  for  these  and 
for  all  other  victims  of  intolerance,  when  we  find  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  their  errors,  they  render  such  inestimable  service 
to  the  highest  interests  of  religion,  as  well  as  to  the  common 


1  O’Callaghan,  ubi  supra  p.  p.  456,  457. 

2  Ibidem  457. 
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lights  of  humanity?  The  Lutheran  church  struck  the  first 
great  blow  for  freedom  of  conscience,  and  laid  down  the  great 
principles  upon  which  it  is  forever  to  be  maintained  and  de¬ 
fended  ;  but  this  is  only  an  additional  reason  why  she  should 
sympathise  with  all  sufferers  in  the  same  cause,  and  why  she 
should  rejoice  alike  in  the  triumphs  of  the  non-resistant  Qua¬ 
ker,  and  of  the  indomitable  Puritan,  who  maintained  with  his 
sword  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  truth,  and  over  the 
prostrate  throne,  and  broken  sceptre,  and  bloody  trunk  of 
Charles  Stuart,  as  well  as  in  the  revolutionized  provinces  sev¬ 
ered  from  the  empire  of  his  successor  here  in  America,  assert¬ 
ed  and  placed  upon  an  immoveable  basis,  the  perfect  equality 
of  all  men  before  God,  and  their  right  to  worship  him  every 
where,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  untrammeled 
conscience. 

What  steps  the  Lutherans  in  the  New  Netherlands  took  in 
accordance  with  the  liberty  now  granted  them,  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed.  Pastor  Goetwater  had  been  banished  from  the  colony 
for  some  six  years,  and  settled  elsewhere,  could  not  be  expected 
to  reenter  the  field  which  he  had  so  reluctantly  left.  But  that 
they  were  intent  upon  supplying  his  place  with  some  one  else, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  we  learn  from  the  petition  which 
their  pastor,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Weygand,  and  others,  presented  to 
Governor  Golden  in  1763,  the  truth  of  which  was  admitted 
by  the  provincial  authorities,  that  the  congregation  was  first  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  city  of  New  York,  “previous  to  the  conquest 
of  the  Dutch  in  1664, ”1  upon  which  fact  they  based  their 
title  to  a  charter  and  perfect  toleration,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  capitulation,  made  by  the  English  with  Stuyvesant, 
whereby  all  “their  religious  privileges,  as  well  as  their  posses¬ 
sions,  were  guarantied  to  the  people  of  New  Amsterdam,  or 
New  York.”  They  seem  to  have  proceeded  at  once  to  build 
a  church,  but  before  they  could  succeed  in  obtaining  another 
pastor,  their  old  oppressor,  Governor  Stuyvesant,  was  to  be 
punished  still  more  signally,  of  which  we  may  here  give  a 
hasty  sketch,  not  only  as  connected  with  our  narrative,  but  as 
an  instance  of  retributive  justice  speedily  overtaking  even  the 
most  powerful  offender. 

Even  before  the  signal  rebuke  which  he  received  from  his 
superiors  in  Holland,  Stuyvesant  had,  in  the  language  of  O’¬ 
Callaghan,  had  “the  bitter  chalice  from  which  he  had  caused 
so  many  others  to  drink,  brought  to  his  own  lips.”  Judith 
Yarleth,  his  brother-in-law’s  sister,  was  seized  and  imprisoned 


1  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  III.  -191-495. 
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in  Hartford,  on  the  charge  of  being  a  witch,  and  Stuyvesant 
now  found  himself  obliged  to  implore,  in  her  behalf,  that  for¬ 
bearance  and  mercy  which  he  had  so  often  refused  to  extend 
to  others.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  his  humiliation. 
In  1664  the  English  suddenly  renewed  the  war  against  Hol¬ 
land,  that  had  been  terminated  but  two  years  before,  and  laying 
claim  to  the  whole  colony  of  the  New  Netherlands,  fitted  out 
an  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Nicholls,  for  its  con- 
<c]uest.  On  the  26th  of  August  the  British  fleet,  consisting  of 
four  ships  of  war,  and  mounting  ninety-four  guns,  appeared 
before  New  Amsterdam,  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  following 
month,  Stuyvesant  was  compelled,  by  the  timid  and  disaffect¬ 
ed  burghers,  whom  his  tyrannical  administration  had  alienated 
from  the  parent  country,  to  suriender  it,  without  firing  a  gun 
in  its  defence.  By  this  act  he  not  only  lost  his  high  position 
as  the  head  of  the  State,  but  also  incurred  severe  censure  both 
from  the  Company  which  he  served,  and  from  the  people  of 
Holland,  who  lamented  the  loss  of  so  important  a  colony,  and 
regarded  so  tame  a  surrender  as  disgraceful  to  the  national 
character.  In  the  course  of  a  month  all  parts  of  the  colony 
were  brought  to  submit,  and  thus  were  the  Dutch  authorities 
expelled,  and  the  English  established  in  the  New  Netherlands, 
which  henceforward  took  the  name  of  New  York,  in  honor  (if 
anything  could  honor  him)  of  James,  Duke  of  York  and  Al¬ 
bany,  who  had  received  a  grant  of  this  territory  from  his  broth¬ 
er  Charles  II.,  king  of  Great  Britain.  Col.  Nicholls  was  at 
once  proclaimed  as  Lieutenant-Governor  for  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  thus  became  the  first  English  Governor  of  the  province. 

Having  already  commenced  building  their  church,  the  Lu¬ 
theran  congregation,  almost  immediately  after  he  had  entered 
upon  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  his  new  office,  applied  to 
Governor  Nicholls  for  “permission  to  send  to  Europe  for  a 
pastor  of  their  own  persuasion,”  which  was  at  once  granted 
“by  an  act  under  his  hand  and  seal,”  as  the  legal  documents 
have  it.1  Where  this  first  Lutheran  church  in  the  city  of  New 
York  stood,  cannot  now  be  determined,  except  that, as  appears 
from  a  petition  addressed  to  Governor  Dongan  (in  16S4?)  it  was 
“on  ground  without  the  gate  of  this  city,”2  perhaps  near  the 
gate,  as  it  was  torn  down  by  order  of  Governor  Colve,  upon 
the  brief  restoration  of  the  power  of  Holland  in  New  York  in 
1673-4.  The  pretext  for  this  seems  to  have  been,  that  it  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  defences  of  the  city.  It  was  only  after  great 

1  Documentary  History -ol  New  York,  111.,  403. 

a  Ibid.  404,  405. 
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delay,  and  wiih  considerable  difficulty,  that  the  long  harassed 
church  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  pastor,  who  only  arrived  in 
the  year  166S — ten  years  after  the  banishment  of  pastor  Goet- 
*vater,  and  four  years  after  the  permission  to  call  a  minister  from 
Holland1  was  granted  by  Governor  Nicholls, immediately  after 
the  English  conquest  of  1664.  On  the  1 3th  of  October,  1669, 
•nearly  two  years  after  Nicholls  had  left  the  province,  Lord 
Lovelace,  who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  government,  public¬ 
ly  proclaimed  that  lie  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Duke  of 
York,  expressing  his  pleasure  that  the  Lutherans  should  be 
tolerated.  It  is  worth  observing,  however,  that  this  toleration 
was  conditioned,  not  only  upon  the  good  behavior  of  the  Lu¬ 
therans,  but  also  upon  the  good  pleasure  of  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness — “as  long  as  his  Royal  Highness  shall  not  order  other¬ 
wise .”  Is  it  possible  that  James,  even  then,  meditated  the 
perfidy  which  he  afterwards  perpetrated  as  king,  when  he  re¬ 
nounced  protestantism,  and  endeavored  to  establish  Romanism 
in  the  British  empire? 

Unfortunately,  this  long  desired  and  eagerly  expected  pas¬ 
tor,  proved  to  be  utterly  unworthy,  and  unfit  for  the  important 
post  in  which  he  was  placed.  It  may  be  that  the  Consistory 
of  Amsterdam  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  mail 

whom  they  recommended,  as  has  so  often  been  the  case  in 

•/  / 

more  modern  times,  or,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  new  circum¬ 
stances  may  have  developed  a  new  character.  Fabritius  was, 
undoubtedly,  a  learned  man,  having  the  title  of  “ Magister ,” 
or  Master  of  Arts  from  the  University  in  which  he  had  finished 
his  studies;  was  possessed  of  extraordinary  talent,  and  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  eloquent  preacher,  even  after  he  had  lost  his  sight, 
which  happened  thirteen  years  afterwards,  whilst  he  was 
preaching  to  the  Swedes  upon  the  Delaware,  whose  language, 
as  well  as  the  Dutch,  he  had  acquired,  so  as  to  use  it  in  the 
pulpit.2  But  intemperance,  that  terrible  scourge  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world,  proved  his  ruin,  as  it  has  done  that  of  so  many 
popular  ministers  in  later  times.  He  seems  also  to  have  been 
of  an  imprudent  and  violent  character,  at  least  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  career.  Receiving  permission  to  visit  Al¬ 
bany,  where  he  was  also  the  first  Lutheran  preacher,  he  there 

1  Dunlap’s  History  of  New  York,  I.,  4S4,  is  undoubtedly  mistaken,  when 
he  says  that  the  Lutherans  •‘■petitioned  lor  liberty  to  send  to  Germany  lor  a 
pastor,”  as  it  was  not  a  German,  but  a  Dutch  pastor  that  they  desired.  He 
also  represents  Fabritius  as  arriving  in  the  “February  following”  the  procla¬ 
mation  mentioned  in  the  text,  that  is  in  1670,  instead  of  166S — a  contradic¬ 
tion  of  liis  prev  ious  statement  on  page  126. 

2  Amelias  Beskrifning,  100. 
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became  involved  in  difficulties,  both  with  his  congregation  and 
with  the  civil  authorities.  Marriages  were,  at  that  time,  sol¬ 
emnized  by  the  New  York  magistrates,  upon  license  from  the 
Governor.  This  was  regarded  by  Fabritius  as  altogether  un- 
ehurchly.  One  of  his  members  ( Helmer  Ottevi)  having  mar¬ 
ried  his  wife  (. Adriana  Arentz )  in  this  way,  the  indignant  pas¬ 
tor  proceeded  to  impose  upon  him  a  fine  of  a  thousand  viz 
dollars.1 2  The  magistrates  complaining  to  the  Governor,  he 
suspended  Fabritius  from  his  functions  in  Albany,  though  still 
allowing  him  to  preach  in  New  York.* 

In  New  York  also,  he  was  soon  involved  in  similar  difficul¬ 
ties  with  his  congregation.  Even  before  the  arrival  of  Fabri- 
bus,  measures  seem  to  have  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  a 
church  edifice,  and  this  work,  of  course,  received  a  fresh  im¬ 
pulse  upon  his  arrival.  The  people  evidently  entered  into  it 
with  great  zeal  and  energy.  But  the  impudence  of  Fabritius 
soon  threw  everything  into  confusion,  and  the  people  not  only 
declined  paying  their  subscriptions  to  his  salary,  but  even  to 
the  building  of  the  church.  Complaint  being  made  to  the 
magistrates,  it  was,  under  the  date  of  June  29,  1671,  “ordered 
that  the  members  of  the  Lutheran  church  should  pay  their 
subscriptions,  both  to  the  building  of  the  church,  and  also  to 
the  salary  of  the  pastor,  tip  to  the  time  of  their  late  public  dis¬ 
agreement/’  A  short  time  afterwards,  (July  6,  1671)  Gover¬ 
nor  Lovelace  appointed  Alderman  John  Lawrence  to  settle  the 
accounts  of  Hendrick  Williamsen,  Bay  Oroesvelts,  and  Johan¬ 
nes  Freeze,  who  had  petitioned  him  to  that  effect,  declaring 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  “wished  to  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  the  pastor  Fabritius.”3  These  appear  to  have  been 
the  first  Trustees,  or  members  of  the  church  council  of  the 
first  Lutheran  church  of  INew  Amsterdam,  though  three  years 
later  we  find  a  different  set  of  officers  presiding  over  the  church, 
under  the  tide  of  the  “ Elders  and  Principals  of  the  Augs¬ 
burg  Confession ,”4  four  of  whom  are  mentioned,  namely  : 
Vrit  T Vessels ,  Lcnverens  A?idross,  Martin  Meyers  and  Cas¬ 
par  Steinmets.  Although  we  find  no  records  in  regard  to 
them,  we  can  readily  imagine  the  difficulties  in  which  this 


1  Dunlap,  I.,  126-7. 

2  The  decree  of  the  Govprnof  to  th-is  effect,  is  still  upon  record.  It  was  is¬ 
sued  in  1671).  See  MunseiVs  Annals  of  Albany ,  4,  13,  14. 

3Munsell  ubi.  supra.  423. 

4  Documentary  History  of  JVew  York,  III.,  401.  It  is  cuiious  to  observe 
that  half  of  these  names  are  German,  which  is  not  the  fact  as  regards  the 
names  first  mentioned. — “Elders  and  Principals  [of  the  church]  of  the  Augs- 
iburg  Confession,”  is,  of  course,  the  full  title. 
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conduct  of  their  unfaithful  pastor  must  have  involved  (he  in¬ 
fant  church  of  New  York,  and  it  is  painful  to  learn  that  these 
most  teirible  scourges  of  our  church  in  this  country,  that  is  to 
say,  incompetent,  self-confident,  violent  and  wayward  clergy¬ 
men,  and  disorganized  and  distracted  congregations  should,  at 
so  early  a  period,  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  church. 

Five  or  six  years  elapsed  before  the  congregation  could  de¬ 
liver  itself  from  a  pastor  so  notoriously  unfit  for  his  station,  and 
offensive  to  the  great  body  of  his  people  ;  a  phenomenon  un¬ 
fortunately  but  too  frequently  exhibited  in  later  times.  At 
length,  however,  Fabritius  was  removed,  and  the  congregation 
proceeded  to  call  a  new  pastor,  who  arrived  in  the  year  1674, 
l3eing  sent,  no  doubt,  by  the  Consistory  of  Amsterdam, 
though  of  this  we,  unfortunately,  have  no  positive  evidence. 

This  second  pastor  of  the  church  in  New  York  is  called  by 
Dunlap*  Beniardus  Arint ,  but  in  the  Documentary  History  of 
New  York  his  name  is  given  as  Bernhardus  Ant onius  Aren- 
sius .1 2  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  most  estimable 
and  amiable  character,  and  officiated  in  New  York  and  Albany 
until  the  close  of  the  century,  although  of  his  proceedings 
during  its  last  twelve  years  we  possess  no  records.  But  we 
know  of  no  other  minister  officiating  in  these  churches  until 
1700  or  1702  when  Mr.  Rudman,  one  of  the  Missionaries  sent 
from  Sweden  to  the  churches  upon  the  Delaware  yielded  to 
their  urgent  entreaties,  and  for  a  short  time,  acted  as  their  pastor. 

Upon  his  return  to  his  former  charge  among  the  Swedes, 
pastor  Rudman  procured  for  the  Dutch  churches  in  New  York 
and  Albany  the  services  of  Justus  Faikner,  whom  they,  about 
the  same  time  ordained  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  It  is 
greatly  regretted  that  we  have  not  a  full  account  of  the  life  and 
ministry  of  this  pastor  in  whose  person  so  many  points  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  church  in  this  country  are  combined.  He  was  at 
the  same  time,  the  first  Lutheran  minister  ordained  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  first  who  organized  and  officiated  as  a  German 
pastor.  Faikner  had,  like  another  Jonah,  fled  across  the  sea  to 
this  country  (Pennsylvania)  in  order  to  escape  the  importuni¬ 
ties  of  his  parents  and  friends  who  desired  him,  at  the  close  of 
his  University  course,  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  min¬ 
istry.  But  whilst  he  thought  that  he  was  thus  escaping  from 


1  History  of  New  York,  I.,  127. 

2  The  writing  “Jlrisses”  found  in  the  “Documentary  History  HI,  is  un¬ 
doubtedly,  an  error  either  of  the  press  or  of  the  translator,  and  the  “ Bernhar¬ 
dus  Anthony”  who  signs  his  name  as  a  minister  (“V.  D.  M.”)  to  a  petition, 
on  pp.  871,  872,  of  the  same  Vol.,  can  be  no  other  than  the  same  personage. 
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the  scene  of  ministerial  duty  he  here  found  the  field  which  the 
I*ord  had  prepared  for  him  among  his  own  countrymen  who 
seem  about  this  lime  (1700)  lo  have  commenced  emigrating  in 
considerable  numbers  to  Pennsylvania.  Awakened  by  the 
preaching  of  pastor  Rudman  he  united  with  Ins  congregation 
and  became  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.  He  was  accord¬ 
ing!)",  in  1703,  ordained  to  the  sacred  office  in  Wicaco  (the  old 
Swedes’  church)  with  a  special  view  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  German  emigrants  in  the  neighborhood  of  Philadelphia. 
Gathering  a  congregation  in  what  is  now  called  “  the  Swamp 
church”  in  Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania,  he  labored 
there  until  the  importunities  of  the  Dutch  church  in  New  York 
prevailed  upon  him  to  transfer  himself  to  that  Seld  of  labor. 
Here  he  remained  ministering  to  the  congregation  from  New 
York  to  Albany,  until  the  year  1725.  Some  years  before  his 
death  he  retired  to  the  country,  in  New  Jersey,  upon  the  Rar¬ 
itan,  where  he  also  ministered  to  several  congregations,  chiefly 
Germans,  though  here  also,  at  least  in  Rockaway,  the  Dutch 
language  was  also  employed  in  the  religious  services  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  church. 

Congregations  of  Lutherans  were  also  established  among  (he 
Dutch  colonists  in  the  north  eastern  part  of  New  Jersey,  at 
Ramapo  and  Saddle  River,  in  Bergen.  Hunterdon  and  the 
adjacent  counties,  where  the  Dutch  language  seems  to  have 
lingered  longest,  although  it  has  not  been  used  in  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary  for  many  years  past. 

There  was  likewise  a  congregation  of  Dutch  Lutherans  at 
Athens  (then  called  Loonenburg)  in  New  York,  to  which  pas¬ 
tor  Rerkenmeyer,  the  successor  of  pastor  Palkner  in  New  York, 
ministered  in  1732  and  subsequently, after  having  resigned  his 
charge  in  the  city  of  New  York. 1 

In  the  city  of  New  York  the  Lutheran  congregation  (under 
the  pastoral  care  of  Berkenmeyer  1725-32,  Hartwick  1748, 
Knoll  1751,)  continued  to  employ  the  Dutch  languageexclusive- 
ly  until  themiddle  of  the  century  (1750)  when  the  Germans,  be¬ 
coming  more  numerous  from  year  to  year,  petitioned  for  preach¬ 
ing  in  their  own  language.  This  proposition  occasioned  very 
great  difficulty,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  which  induced  the 
venerable  H.  M.  Muehlenberg,  the  apostle  of  Lutheranism 
among  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  to  visit  New  York  and 
labor  in  that  place  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  years  1751 


1  See  the  Church  records  of  the  Loonenburg  congregation  in  the  library  of 
the  Historical  Society  at  Gettysburg  Pa.,  only  the  first  few  pages  of  which 
are  written  in  the  Dutch  language. 
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and  1752.  He,  however,  preached  in  Dutch  as  well  as  in  Ger¬ 
man,  and  occasionally  performed  divina  service  in  French  and 
English  also.  By  his  efforts  peace  was,  in  a  great  measure  res¬ 
tored,  and,  following  bis  example,  his  successor,  the  Rev.  John 
A.  Weygandt,  who  resigned  his  charge  in  1767,  employed  both 
the  Dutch  and  German  in  his  public  ministrations. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  then  the  Dutch 
language  ceased  to  be  employed  in  the  Lutheran  churches  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  though  it  was  spoken  long  after 
this  in  the  social  intercourse  of  the  village  and  of  the  farm. 
Jn  some  places  it  was  supplanted  by  the  English,  in  others  by 
the  German,  but  more  generally  by  the  former.  And  this  is 
doubtless  one  reason  why  the  English  language  was  introduced 
so  much  more  extensively,  and  so  much  earlier  in  New  York 
than  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  other  regions  settled  by 
Lutherans  of  German  descent.  The  Dutch  population  being 
much  less  numerous  sooner  lost  its  own  language  and  accept¬ 
ed  the  prevalent  tongue  of  the  country,  even  where  the  des- 
cendents  of  the  Hollanders  united  with  our  German  churches 
they  seem  to  have  employed  the  English  language  as  the  me¬ 
dium  of  their  social  intercourse  in  the  family.  So  Dr.  Kunze 
intimates  in  his  preface  to  the  Sermons  of  that  most  amiable 
and  interesting  young  man  Lawrence  Van  Buskirk,  who  so 
speedily  ran  his  brief  but  bright  career  of  Christian  labor  in 
the  gospel  ministry:  “Mr.  Van  Buskirk’s  parents  not  being  of 
German  but  of  Low  Dutch  extraction,  had  never  been  used  to 
make  the  German  the  vehicle  of  their  domestic  conversation, 
and  my  young  friend  was,  therefore,  sent  to  English  school 
alone.1  Accordingly,  efforts  were  made  at  a  very  early  period 
to  introduce  the  English  into  the  ministrations  of  the  sanctua¬ 
ry  in  New  York,  and  this  was  accomplished  at  an  early  period 
with  but  little  difficulty  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  New  Jersey. 
And  here  the  Lutheran  church  has  sustained  itself  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  loss  even  among  a  population  where  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  was  predominant.  That  equally  happy  results 
did  not  follow  similar  movements  in  the  city  of  New  York  is 
to  be  attributed  to  various  unfortunate  and  conflicting  circum¬ 
stances. 

But,  singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  Dutch  churches  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  thus  appear  to  have  prepared  the  way 

1  “Six  sermons  preached  by  the  late  Lawrence  Y.  Buskirk,  B.  A.,  New 
York  1797 — one  of  the  first  specimens  of  English  authorship  in  the  Lutheran 
church  in  America,  and  giving  promise  of  no  ordinary  excellence  in  the  au¬ 
thor  had  he  been  spared  to  mature  age. 

Vol.  VI.  No.  23.  42 
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alike  for  our  German  and  for  our  English  Lutheran  churches. 
The  first  Germans  who  settled  in  New  York,  many  of  them 
coming  from  the  parts  of  Germany  bordering  upon  Holland,1 
either  understood  or  readily  acquired  the  Dutch  language,  and 
thus  naturally  united  with  the  Dutch  church.  So  too  by  the 
time  the  Germans  had  grown  so  numerous  as  to  demand  preach¬ 
ing  in  their  own  language,  the  children  of  the  Dutch  had  be¬ 
come  anglicised  and  desired  religious  instructions  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  was  now  their  native  or  their  adopted  tongue. 
Thus  did  the  Dutch  perform  most  important  service  to  the  whole 
body  of  our  American  Lutheran  churches.  It  is  true  that  the 
numerical  force  thus  added  to  the  church  was  not  very  great,  nor 
do  we  see  much  evidence  of  its  intellectual  activity  or  spiritual 
life,  but  it  was  no  small  service  to  act  as  a  living  and  enduring 
cement  to  bring  together  some  of  the  severed  materials  of  the 
church  which  have  since  grown  up  into  the  solid  edifice  of  our 
living  temple.  All  our  older  churches  along  the  Hudson  and 
the  Mohawk  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  New  Jersey  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  greatly  strengthened  by  accessions  from  the  early 
Dutch  settlers  even  when  not  originally  established  by  them. 

It  was  to  the  early  Dutch  church  also  that  the  Lutheran 
church  owed  its  legal  existence  and  the  favor  with  which  it 
was  treated  under  the  British  colonial  government.  It  is  a 
well  established,  if  not  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment,  instigated  by  their  traditional  policy,  as  well  as  by  the 
arbitrary  principles  of  various  administrations,  and  not  without 
the  occasional  conveyance  of  some  ambitious  spirits,  among 
the  Episcopal  clergy  of  the  colonies,2 *  wTas  bent  upon  estab¬ 
lishing  Episcopacy,  or  the  church  of  England,  or  the  domi¬ 
nant  ecclesiastical  nower  in  the  American  colonies.  In  Vir- 

ft. 

ginia  this  was  fully  effected,  and  considerable  progress  was 
made  in  the  same  direction  in  Maryland,  where  the  “parishes’7 
were  regularly  laid  out,  and  “tithes”  collected  by  law  from 
those  who  were  called  “Dissenters”  as  well  as  from  professed 
members  of  the  establishment  called  “the  church  of  England.” 
Even  in  New  England  the  boldest  and  most  violent  attempts 
were  made  to  gain  a  foothold  for  this  communion.  But  in 
New  York  this  project  was  pushed  with  still  greater  determi¬ 
nation,  and  more  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  Not  only  did 
the  Home  Government  send  out  chieftains  and  encourage  the 
settlement  of  Episcopal  ministers  in  all  parts  of  the  province 
of  New  York,  but  it  steadily  refused  to  grant  charters  securing 

1  Hazelius’  History  of  American  Lutheran  Church. 

2  See  the  correspondence  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  with  Sir  Win.  Johnston 

and  others  in  the  “Document.  History  oi  New  York.” 
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the  properly  and  acknowledging  the  permanent  existence  of 
the  Presbyterian  and  other  religious  bodies.1  The  treaty  of 
cession  by  which  the  colony  of  New  Netherlands  was  transpos¬ 
ed  to  the  English,  in  its  eighth  article,  provided  that  “The 
Dutch  here  should  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  in  divine  wor¬ 
ship  and  church  discipline.2  Under  this  the  Dutch  Luther¬ 
ans,  as  well  as  the  Reformed  Dutch,  obtained  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion.  To  this  the  right  of  the  latter  was  never 
questioned,  and  that  of  the  Lutherans  was  at  first  tacitly  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  even  publicly  acknowledged  in  the  proclamation 
of  Governor  Nichols,  when  he  permitted  their  minister,  Fabri- 
tius,  to  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties.  When 
their  charter  was  subsequently  withheld  from  them,  even  the 
officers  of  the  crown  admitted  that  their  claim  was  an  equita¬ 
ble  one.3  This  did  not,  indeed,  secure  the  Lutherans  from 
the  insidious  attempts  of  Episcopalians,  either  to  draw  them 
into  their  communion,  or  to  deprive  them  of  their  property,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  see  in  the  history  of  the  German  church, 
but  it,  at  least,  protected  them  from  many  annoyances  to  which 
other  denominations  were  exposed. 

In  a  word,  the  Dutch  were  the  pioneers  of  the  Lutheran 
church  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  prepared  the  ground  for 
it,  firmly  maintained  their  position  against  all  the  fury  of  a 
bigoted  and  violent  persecution,  resisted  the  insidious  attempts 
of  the  British  authorities  to  deprive  them  of  their  dearly  pur¬ 
chased  right  to  legal  existence,  and  served  as  the  connecting 
link  between  the  German  and  English  population,  by  whom 
they  were  succeeded  in  the  duty  and  privilege  of  upholding 
their  faith,  and  transmitting  it  to  their  posterity  and  other  suc¬ 
cessors  in  the  church.  For  this  they  deserve  to  be  held  in 
grateful  remembrance,  and  to  be  counted  with  that  “commun¬ 
ion  of  saints”  which  embraces  not  only  those  who  have  been 
faithful  members  of  any  particular  church,  in  any  special  re¬ 
gion,  or  in  any  peculiar  period  of  the  world’s  history,  but  al L 
who  have,  at  any  time,  however  humbly,  labored  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  that  kingdom  which  its  Great  Author  has  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  common  benefit  of  mankind. 


1  See  the  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  Yol.  III. 

2  O’Callaghan’s  History  of  New  Netherlands,  II.,  533. 

3  Documentary  History  of  New  York,  III. 
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ARTICLE  IJ. 

fiancli  Bernard^  Abbatis  Clarce — Vallcnsis  Opera  Omnia. 
Post  Horstium  denuo  recognitap'epurgata,  et  in  meliorem 
digesta  ordinem ,  necnon  novis  preef a tionibus,  admouitioni- 
bus ,  fiotis,  6f'c.,  locupletata  et  i'Uustrata ,  (Juris  D.  Jo- 

annis  Mabillon.  Presbyteri  et  MonacI d  Benedictini  e 
Congregatione  S.  Mauri.  Parisiis  apud  Oaume  Fratres. 
4  Vols.  8  vo. — 1839. 

By  II.  W.  Tiiorpe,  A.  M.,  Winchester,  Va. 

On  every  hand  we  hear  the  cry,  the  wants  of  the  church  ! 
This  is  a  subject  of  deliberation  in  every  Synod,  every  Bish¬ 
op’s  charge  throughout  the  protestant  world  enlarges  upon  it, 
and  we  have  jnsl  seen  a  special  prayer,  drawn  up  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  at  the  instance  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  supplicating  Almighty  God  to  send 
forth  laborers  into  his  harvest.  We  are  far  from  supposing 
that  all  this  indicates  greater  destitution  than  existed  before  (he 
cry  was  raised;  we  rather  look  upon  it  as  a  hopeful  sign  and 
evidence  that  the  church  is  awakening  from  her  lethargy,  be¬ 
coming  sensible  of  her  need,  and  making  efforts  to  supply  it. 

It  is  granted,  on  all  hands,  that  a  great  increase  of  the  min¬ 
istry,  in  some  form  or  other  is  desirable.  How  this  increase 
may  best  be  obtained,  is  still  an  open  question,  and  one  by  no 
means  easy  of  solution.  Shall  it  be  done  by  offering  larger 
salaries,  so  that  young  men,  seeing  an  assured  hope  of  compe¬ 
tency,  at  least,  may  turn  aside  from  the  more  lucrative  profes¬ 
sions?  Increased  remuneration,  competence  for  ministers  is  a 
thing  much  to  be  desired.  As  society  is  constituted  in  this 
country,  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  many  young  men 
will  be  found  willing,  for  the  love  of  God,  to  embrace  a  life  of 
comparative  penury  and  privation,  accompanied  by  all  the 
contumely  the  poor  gentleman  is  exposed  to,  and  the  prospec¬ 
tive  destitution  of  their  families,  should  carking  cares  and  in¬ 
cessant  labors  wear  them  out  before  their  children  shall  have 
arrived  at  maturity.  But  who  will  tell  us  whence  this  increase 
shall  flow?  For  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  not 
merely  to  raise  the  incomes  of  the  present  ministry,  but  to  add 
to  its  numbers  to  an  indefinite  extent  ;  that  the  stream  of  sup¬ 
ply  must  not  only  be  deepened  in  its  channel,  but  made  to 
spread  very  far  beyond  its  present  banks.  This  would  be  all 
well,  and  if  to  do  were  to  know  what  ’(were  good  to  do,  the 
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problem  would  be  solved  ;  but  until  we  can  be  told  whence 
the  supply  shall  come,  the  real  difficulty  remains  untouched  ; 
and  we  confess  that,  with  undiminished  faith  in  the  promise 
of  the  Savior  to  be  with  his  church  always,  till  the  end  of  the 
world,  we  see  little  hope  of  a  speedy  increase  of  means  in  any 
degree  proportioned  to  the  urgency  of  the  requirement. 

If  this  is  a  just  conclusion,  we  may  be  well  assured  that 
some  other  way  ma}^  be  found,  if  we  search  for  it  aright ;  and 
we  have  been  recently  led,  by  the  perusal  of  the  life  and 
works  of  St..  Bernard,  to  consider  whether  the  church  has  not 
already  at  her  command  the  math'iel  of  an  unpaid  ministry, 
not  to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  ministry,  but  to  act  in  su¬ 
bordination  to  it,  and  immensely  increase  its  present  force.  We 
are  convinced  that  in  every  community  may  be  found  earnest 
minded  men,  sincerely  anxious  to  advance  the  Redeemer’s 
Kingdom,  who  would  gladly  devote  a  portion  of  their  time 
and  energies  to  this  great  work  of  the  church,  by  an  extension 
of  the  Diaconate,  or  some  similar  arrangement,  would  clothe 
them  with  a  quasi  clerical  character,  that  they  might  act  and 
speak  with  authority  and  weight,  and  yet  not  render  it  obliga¬ 
tory  on  them  to  withdraw  from  their  several  avocations.  We 
should  thus  have  a  sort  of  militia  which,  under  due  restriction, 
properly  directed,  might  vastly  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
church,  and  carry  its  influence  into  channels  that  are  closed  to 
the  regular  ministry. 

Nor  would  this  be  quite  a  novel  experiment,  a  course  alto¬ 
gether  without  precedent.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  Metho¬ 
dist  church,  in  its  early  years  is,  in  a  great  measure,  attributa¬ 
ble  to  its  local  preachers  and  class-leaders;  and  the  church  of 
Rome  has  always  had,  in  the  various  monastic  orders,  a  large 
body  of  men  ready  to  do  the  church’s  work  without  fee  or 
reward.  Of  this,  the  life  of  St.  Bernard  affords  abundant  il¬ 
lustration.  Was  it  proposed  to  plant  the  church  in  some  new 
region?  At  once  the  standard  was  upraised,  the  site  forbuild- 
ings  was  cleared,  lands  cultivated,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the 
wilderness  was  converted  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  We 
shall  not  be  understood  to  advocate  the  employment  among 
us,  of  either  of  these  two  systems,  as  a  whole  ;  but  we  think 
their  success  was  sufficient  to  render  it  proper  for  us  to  consider 
whether  some  plan,  involving  the  principle  of  extensive  lay 
cooperation,  may  not  be  devised  to  meet  the  immediate  and 
pressing  wants  of  the  church.  At  present  the  laity  are  merely 
called  upon  to  contribute  of  their  wealth.  Letthose  who  pos¬ 
sess  it  still  give  of  their  abundance  ;  but  when  our  ancestors 
erected  their  churches  in  the  wilderness,  it  was  often  found 
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that  those  who  had  no  money,  could  do  good  service  with  the 
labor  of  their  hands. 

Monastic  Institutions,  in  some  form  or  other,  seem  peculiarly 
adapted  to  certain  states  of  society,  and  certain  phases  of  hu¬ 
man  character.  They  are  assuredly  of  very  ancient  date,  hav¬ 
ing  existed  before  the  Christian  era.  In  Judea,  even  in  our 
Savior’s  time,  the  Essenes,  a  class  of  Ceenobites,  were  numer¬ 
ous.  Their  remarkable  customs  may  be  learned  from  Jose¬ 
phus  and  Philo.  They  were  spread  over  all  the  country,  but 
their  head-quarters  were  in  Galilee,  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  show  that  John  the  Baptist,  and  our  blessed  Savior 
himself,  had  been  associated  with  them.  In  Egypt  also,  we 
find  similar  recluses,  the  Thernpeutae  and  others,  and  in  the 
earliest  years  of  the  church,  we  read  of  Christians  thus  retiring 
from  the  world,  but  without,  as  it  appears,  any  definite  organ¬ 
ization ;  and  no  farther  advancing  the  march  of  the  church, 
than  by  being  living  examples  of  continence  and  temperance 
in  a  wicked  and  adulterous  generation ;  till  in  the  fourih  cen¬ 
tury  they  were  formed  by  Anthony  into  a  regular  society,  with 
prescribed  rules  of  conduct. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  that  St.  Bene¬ 
dict  promulgated  his  celebrated  rule,  which  soon  became  the 
almost  universal  law  in  the  monasteries  of  Europe.  Benedict 
was  a  native  of  Norcia;  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  buried  him¬ 
self  in  a  deep  and  lonely  cavern,  amid  the  mountains  of  Su- 
biaco,  where  he  passed  three  years,  unknown  to  any  one  ex¬ 
cept  his  spiritual  director,  a  monk  of  a  neighboring  convent. 
When  at  length  his  retreat  was  miraculously  discovered,  emu¬ 
lous  ascetics  crowded  around  him,  till  his  desert  was  inhabited 
by  twelve  fraternities  of  monks,  who  all  acknowledged  him  as 
their  patron  and  legislator.  He  afterwards  retired  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Mount  Cassino,  in  the  country  of  the  Yolsci.  Here  his 
cell  was  visited  by  the  most  distinguished  persons,  the  nobles 
of  Rome  entrusted  to  him  the  education  of  their  children,  and 
Totila,  even,  is  said  to  have  sought  his  counsel,  and  trembled 
at  his  reproof. 

Monks  were  to  obey  implicitly  the  orders  of  their  superiors. 
The  whole  possessions  were  common  property,  no  one  having 
anything  of  his  own.  Seven  hours  each  day  were  devoted  to 
manual  labor,  two  to  study,  six  to  sleep.  Seven  times  in  the 
day,  at  lauds,  prime,  tierce,  sexts,  nones,  vespers  and  complines, 
all  were  required  to  attend  the  worship  of  the  church,  and  the 
small  remainder  of  the  time  was  employed  in  the  refection  of 
the  body;  the  menial  offices  were  discharged  by  all  in  turn,  it 
being  strictly  ordered  that  every  hour  should  be  employed. 
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From  twelve  to  eighteen  ounces  of  bread,  with  vegetables,  and 
a  hemina  of  wine,  (a  little  more  than  a  pint)  was  the  daily 
allowance.  Flesh  was  prohibited  except  to  the  aged,  the  in¬ 
firm  and  children.  It  was  the  excellent  rule,  “That  every  one 
should  be  constantly  employed,”  St.  Benedict  particularly  de¬ 
claring  that  “Idleness  is  injurious  to  the  mind,”  which  caused 
such  rapid  improvement  wherever  a  Benedictine  monastry  was 
established  ;  and  in  somewhat  later  times,  by  a  liberal  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  rule,  a  portion  of  the  brotherhood,  especially 
those  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur,  laboured  assiduously  in 
the  Scriptorium,  carefully  transcribing  ancient  manuscripts,  se¬ 
cular  as  well  as  religious,  or  painfully  compiling  those  vast  re¬ 
positories  of  learning  which  excite  the  terror  or  admiration  of 
the  modern  student;  and  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the 
monks  is  due  the  erection  of  the  huge  and  elaborately  wrought 
churches,  minsters  and  cathedrels,  which  are  dotted  all  over 
Europe,  works  inspired  by  the  love  of  God,  and,  as  under  the 
all-seeing  eye,  as  carefully  finished,  as  richly  ornamented,  in 
the  parts  entirely  hidden  from  mortal  vision,  as  in  the  most 
prominent  facades. 

But  nothing  human  can  long  continue  without  change ;  we 
are  therefore,  not  surprised  to  find  alternations  of  laxity  and 
strictness  in  the  discipline  of  the  monasteries;  at  one  time  the 
rule  of  St.  Benedict  almost  forgotten  till  at  length  some  con¬ 
scientious  Abbot  resolved  to  restore  the  ancient  discipline. 
Thus  in  (he  beginningof  the  10th  century  Odo,  second  Abbot 
of  Clugni,  determines  to  oblige  his  monks  to  a  strict  obser¬ 
vance  of  their  rule,  and  his  zealous  efforts  effected  a  reform 
over  a  large  part  of  Europe.  In  less  than  two  centuries  again 
the  Clugniac  monasteries  had  become  as  degenerate  as  the 
other  Benedictines,  and  in  109S  Robert  Abbot  of  Molesme  in 
Burgundy,  after  vainly  striving  to  rekindle  the  flame  of  devo¬ 
tion  in  his  own  community,  withdrew  with  twenty  one  com¬ 
panions  to  a  desert  place  called  Citeaux,  in  the  diocese  of 
Chalons,  and  here  founded  the  first  congregation  of  Cisterti- 
ans.  Among  these  twenty-one,  the  names  of  Alberic,  Odo, 
John,  Stephen,  Letald  and  Peter  are  especially  recorded.  Re¬ 
solving  to  observe  to  the  letter  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  they  com¬ 
menced  their  work  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  day  on  which  the 
festival  of  St.  Benedict  fell  that  year.  Robert  in  1099  return¬ 
ed  to  the  government  of  Abbey  of  Molesme,  leaving  Alberic, 
the  Prior  to  succeed  him  at  Citeaux.  The  year  after,  1100, 
the  Cisterlian  order  was  regularly  instituted  with  peculiar  priv¬ 
ileges  by  Paschal  II.;  the  instrument  which  is  still  extant,  be¬ 
ing  dated  at  Troia  in  Naples.  Abbot  Alberic  died  in  1109, 
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ten  years  after  his  accession,  and  was  succeeded  by  Stephen 
Hardinge,  an  Englishman  of  noble  birth,  another  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  twenty-one,  who  also  had  held  previously  the  office  of 
Prior;  and  it  was  during  his  administration,  when  the  order 
seemed  to  be  languishing,  and  the  Abbot  was  desponding  over 
the  paucity  of  his  members,  that  St.  Bernard,  now  twenty- 
three  years  old,  with  thirty  companions,  among  whom  were 
five  of  his  brothers,  sought  admission,  and  by  his  earnestness 
and  influence  so  much  life  was  inspired  that  within  a  very 
few  years  four  other  Cistertian  Abbeys,  in  the  language  of  the 
time,  daughters  of  Cileaux,  were  established.  Firmitas  in  the 
diocese  of  Chalons  sur  Saone,  Pontiniacum,  a  short  distance 
from  Auxerre,  Clara  vallis  or  Clairvaux  and  Morimundus  both 
in  the  diocese  of  Langres.  Of  the  third  of  these,  Clairvaux, 
St.  Bernard  was  appointed  Abbot.  St.  Bernard,  born  in  1091, 
was  the  third  son  of  Tescelin  Sorus  proprietor  of  Fontaines, 
and  Aleth  daughter  of  Bernard  proprietor  of  Mont  Bar,  both 
in  Burgundy,  in  the  modern  department  of  Cote  d’Or.  Both 
parents,  especially,  the  mother,  were  sincerely  religious.  Of 
Tescelin,  who  was  a  soldier,  it  is  recorded  that  he  served  his 
temporal  master  without  forgetting  his  God,  obedient  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Baptist  “Do  violence  to  no  man,  neither  ac¬ 
cuse  any  falsely,  and  be  content  with  your  wages  ;”  and  of 
Aleth  that,  taught  by  St.  Paul,  she  submitted  to  her  husband 
as  to  the  Lord,  ruled  her  household  in  the  fear  of  God,  and 
from  their  earliest  days  dedicated  her  children  with  her  own 
hands  to  the  Lord.  Her  six  sons  became  monks,  her  only 
daughter  a  nuu.  While  infants  she  nourished  them  from  her 
own  breasts,  and  as  they  grew  she  did  not  pamper  them  with 
delicacies  but,  accustoming  them  in  childhood  to  coarse  and 
ordinary  food,  prepared  them  for  the  ascetic  life  of  the  convent. 

A  short  time  before  the  birth  of  Bernard,  his  mother  was 
terrified  by  a  dream  that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  red  and  white 
dog,  which  barked  furiously;  but  she  was  comforted  by  the 
interpretation  of  her  Confessor,  that  the  child  who  should  be 
born  of  her  would  be  a  zealous  champion  for  the  faith,  and 
bark  vigorously  against  its  enemies.  Influenced  by  this  dream 
and  its  interpretation,  she  sent  Bernard,  at  an  early  age,  to  be 
taught  at  the  neighboring  church  of  Chatillon,  and  did  all 
that  in  her  lay,  to  ensure  his  profiting  from  the  instructions  of 
his  masters.  Of  gentle  disposition,  and  good  natural  parts,  he 
filled  up  the  measure  of  his  fond  mother’s  desires,  far  surpass¬ 
ing  all  others  of  his  age  in  his  progress  at  school;  and  in  his 
deportment,  the  boy  already  foreshadowed  the  future  man.  He 
was  wonderfully  thoughtful  and  retiring,  obedient  to  his  pa- 
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rents  and  teachers,  kind  and  obliging  to  all  about  him,  devout, 
talking  little,  earnest  in  his  studies,  chiefly  that  he  might  be 
better  enabled  to  understand  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

As  he  grew  up,  endowed  with  extraordinary  beauty,  pleas¬ 
ing  manners,  a  quick  intellect  and  ready  eloquence,  he  was 
exposed  to  many  temptations.  He  saw  the  world  and  the 
prince  of  this  world  offering  him  great  success,  and  greater 
hopes,  all  deceitful  and  vanity  of  vanities;  but  within  him  he 
constantly  heard  the  voice  of  Him  who  is  truth  itself,  calling 
to  him,  “come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest.  Take  my  yoke  upon  you  and  learn 
of  me,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls.’7 

Meditating  retirement  from  the  world,  the  new  order  of  Cis- 
tertians  powerfully  attracted  him,  seeing  the  harvest  great,  and 
the  laborers  few  ;  it  had  yet  found  little  favor,  most  men  being 
deterred  by  the  austerity  of  the  life.  For  him  this  austerity 
had  no  terrors,  and  he  began  to  direct  his  views  to  this  end, 
judging  that  he  might  there,  in  obscurity,  give  himself  up  to 
heavenly  contemplation. 

His  mother,  Aleth,  was  not  spared  (o  see  this  day.  Eight 
years  before,  she  had  been  called  to  her  rest  and  her  reward  ; 
and  her  death  was  well  calculated  to  deepen  the  religious  im¬ 
pressions  of  her  beloved  son.  She  is  said  to  have  died  in  the 
year  1105,  on  the  anniversary  of  St.  Ambrose,  on  which  day 
she  had  been  accustomed  annually  to  entertain  all  the  neigh¬ 
boring  clergy  at  her  house.  Gathered  now  about  her  dying 
bed,  they  sang  the  psalms  of  David,  in  which  she  joined  as 
long  as  she  could  speak;  and  after  her  voice  had  ceased,  her 
lips  were  seen  to  move.  At  the  solemn  supplication  in  the  lit¬ 
any  for  the  dying,  “By  thy  passion  and  thy  cross,  good  Lord 
deliver  her,77  she  raised  her  hand  to  sign  herself  with  the  token 
of  redemption,  and  in  that  act  she  died,  not  having  time  to  re¬ 
place  her  hand. 

Bernard’s  determination  met  with  strong  opposition  from  his 
brothers  and  friends,  who  sought  to  withdraw  him  from  his 
purpose,  by  directing  his  attention  to  science  and  literature,  but 
the  memory  of  his  mother  rendered  all  their  efforts  useless,  for 
he  knew  she  had  so  tenderly  nurtured  him  with  this  especial 
view;  and  at  length,  when  on  a  journey  to  his  brothers,  who 
were  with  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  then  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Grancey,  this  thought  so  heavily  oppressed  him, 
that  he  turned  aside  from  the  road,  entered  a  church,  and  with 
floods  of  tears,  stretching  forth  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and 
pouring  forth  his  heart  like  water,  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  his 
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God,  he  made  his  silent  vow,  and  never  afterwards  swerved 
from  it. 

And  with  no  dull  ear  he  listened  to  the  words,  “Let  him 
that  heareth  say,  come.”  Like  as  the  fire  that  burneth  up  the 
wood, and  the  flame  that  consumeth  the  mountains,  so  the  fire 
sent  by  God  into  the  heart  of  his  servant,  spread  till  it  caught 
thirty  of  his  kinsmen  and  friends  ;  his  uncle  first,  then  his  bro¬ 
thers,  one  after  another,  the  youngest  only  being  left  for  the 
comfort  of  their  father,  while  be  spoke  to  them  of  the  fleeting 
joys  of  the  world,  the  miseries  of  this  life,  the  swift  approach 
of  death,  and  after  death  a  never-ending  existence,  either  in 
happiness  or  misery.  The  converts  dwelt  together  in  a  house 
at  Chalons,  and  whoever  came  in  to  them,  seeing  what  things 
were  done  among  them,  as  the  Apostle  says  of  the  Corinthians, 
“he  was  convinced  of  all,  he  was  judged  of  all,  he  worshipped 
God,  and  confessed  that  God  was  in  them  of  a  truth  and  ei¬ 
ther  became  of  one  mind  with  them,  or  departing  shed  tears 
for  himself,  counting  them  happy  which  endured.  When  the 
long  desired  day  of  the  Novitiate  arrived,  Bernard  led  forth 
from  their  father’s  house  his  brothers  as  his  spiritual  sons.  Gui¬ 
do,  the  eldest,  observing  his  youngest  brother  in  the  street  with 
other  boys,  said  to  him,  “Brother  Nivardus,  to  you  alone  we 
leave  our  whole  earthly  possessions;”  the  boy  replied,  “Hea¬ 
ven  to  you,  to  me  the  earth,  the  division  is  not  equal,”  and 
after  a  short  time,  resolving  to  follow  his  brothers,  neither  his 
father  nor  friends  could  detain  him,  so  that  of  that  devoted 
house  remained  only  the  daughter  and  the  aged  father,  and,  in 
the  end,  these  also  embraced  the  religious  life.  St.  Bernard, 
at  the  age  of  twenty  three,  entered,  as  we  said  before,  the  Cis- 
terlian  abbey  at  Cileaux,  and  formally  took  upon  himself  the 
easy  yoke  of  Christ,  while  Stephen  Hardinge  was  Abbot,  in 
the  year  of  incarnation  1113,  fifteen  years  after  the  foundation 
of  the  house.  From  that  day  the  Lord  gave  his  blessing,  and 
the  vine  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  sent  out  her  boughs  unto  the  sea, 
and  her  branches  unto  the  river.  He  entered  the  poor  and  al¬ 
most  unknown  house,  hoping  to  be  dead  to  the  hearts  and 
memories  of  men  ;  but  God  had  otherwise  ordered,  and  was 
preparing  him,  as  a  chosen  vessel,  to  carry  his  name  before 
kings  and  people,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

When  it  pleased  him  who  had  separated  him  from  the  world 
and  called  him,  that  he  should  gather  together  in  one,  the 
children  of  God  that  were  scattered  abroad,  He  put  it  into  the 
heart  of  Abbot  Stephen  to  send  forth  brethren  to  found  the 
house  of  Clairvaux.  and  to  make  Bernard  their  Abbot.  Clair- 
vaux  (Clara  Tallis),  was  a  desert  place  near  the  river  Aube,  in 
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the  diocese  of  Langres,  given  by  Hugh,  Count  of  Troyes. 
Formerly  the  abode  of  robbers,  it  bad  borne  the  name  of  \  al¬ 
ley  of  Wormwood,  either  from  the  abundance  of  that  plant 
growing  there,  or  from  the  bitter  grief  of  those  who,  in  that 
place,  fell  among  thieves.  These  men  of  virtue  took  up  their 
abode  in  the  desert,  to  convert  this  den  of  thieves  into  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  God,  the  house  of  prayer.  Here  they  served  God  in 
poverty  of  spirit,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  cold  and  nakedness, 
in  many  watchings.  They  often  prepared  pottage  of  the  leaves 
of  the  beech  tree,  and  their  bread,  like  the  prophet’s,  was  of 
barley  and  millet  and  fitches  ;  so  that  once,  a  certain  good 
monk,  sharing  their  hospitality,  secretly^"  carried  off  a  piece  of 
it,  that  with  many  tears,  he  might  show  to  all  on  what  such 
men  were  living.  Many  interesting  particulars  are  recorded  of 
the  early  history  of  the  new  convent,  illustrating  St.  Bernard’s 
faith  in  God  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  and  his  zeal  for  the 
conversion  of  men,  on  which  it  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  ; 
but,  admonished  by  the  growing  length  of  this  article,  we  must 
pass  over  most  of  them.  Those  who  desire  to  see  them,  are 
referred  to  the  several  lives  of  St.  Bernard,  printed  with  his 
works,  from  which,  indeed,  we  are  doing  little  more  than  trans¬ 
lating. 

Soon  after  the  foundation,  St.  Bernard’s  father,  who  by  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  was  now  left  alone,  joined  his  sons, 
and  being  received  into  the  monastery,  died  there  at  a  good  old 
age.  His  sister  also,  who  was  living  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
world,  desiring  one  day  to  visit  her  brother,  the  Abbot,  came 
with  a  splendid  retinue  and  equipage.  Offended  at  this  par¬ 
ade,  he  refused  to  go  forth  to  see  her,  as  did  all  her  brothers 
but  Andrew,  who  chanced  to  be  at  the  gate  when  she  arrived  ; 
and  he  sharpty  rebuked  her,  calling  her  vile  dirt  wrapped  in 
fine  coverings.  Bursting  into  tears,  she  replied,  “If  I  am  a 
sinner,  for  such  Christ  died.  For  the  very  reason  that  I  am  a 
sinner,  I  need  the  counsel  and  converse  of  the  good;  and  if 
my  brother  despises  my  outward  body,  let  not  the  servant  of 
God  despise  my  soul.  Let  him  come,  let  him  command  me, 
I  am  ready  to  do  whatsoever  he  orders.”  On  this,  St.  Bernard 
went  out  to  see  her.  He  could  not  separate  her  from  her  hus¬ 
band,  but  he  forbade  all  luxury  in  dress,  and  all  the  pomps  and 
vanity  of  the  world,  prescribing  to  her  the  manner  of  life  of 
Aleth,  their  mother,  and  so  dismissed  her.  She  returned  to 
her  home  a  changed  woman.  She  strictly  obeyed  the  injunc¬ 
tions  of  her  brother,  so  that  all  were  astonished  to  see  her  in 
the  midst  of  the  world,  leading  the  life  of  a  nun;  and  two 
years  afterwards,  with  her  husband’s  consent,  she  entered  the 
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nunnery  of  Juilly,  and  devoted  the  residue  of  her  life  to  the 
worship  of  God.  Clairvaux,  as  has  been  said,  was  in  the  di¬ 
ocese  of  Langres,  and  by  its  Bisbop,  St.  Bernard  should  have 
been  ordained  ;  but  ibis  see  happening  to  be  vacant,  recourse 
was  bad  to  the  Bishop  of  Chalons  sur  Marne,  the  celebrated 
William  of  Champeaux,  by  whom  the  ceremony  was  perform¬ 
ed,  and  from  this  time  a  life-long  friendship  sprang  up  between 
the  two  men.  At  this  period,  St.  Bernard  is  described  as  of 
emaciated  frame,  like  a  dying  man,  and  very  meanly  dressed  ; 
but  the  Bishop,  beneath  this  unpromising  exterior,  discovered 
the  devoted  servant  of  God:  the  modesty  and  wisdom  of  his 
conversation  charmed  all  his  hearers,  and  the  attendants  of  the 
Bishop,  who  had  at  first  been  inclined  to  sneer  at  the  young 
Abbot,  began  to  reverence  him  almost  as  an  angel  from  heaven. 

At  the  first  establishment  of  the  New  monastery,  the  aus¬ 
terities  practised  were  extreme.  The  bread  which  the  hard  la¬ 
bor  of  the  brethren  extorted  from  the  barren  soil,  is  described 
as  earthy  in  its  taste,  and  the  whole  food  void  of  any  agreeable 
flavor ;  all  pleasurable  taste  was  shunned  as  poison.  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  himself,  more  than  shared  these  austerities.  You  would 
see,  says  one  of  his  contemporaries,  a  weak,  and  apparently 
fainting  man,  trying  to  do  whatever  his  will  dictated,  without 
.regard  to  his  bodily  powers.  Careful  for  others,  negligent  of 
himself,  accounting  what  he  had  already  accomplished  as  no¬ 
thing,  he  still  strove  for  greater  perfection,  macerating  his  body 
with  continual  watchings  and  fastings,  that  he  might  grow, 
thereby,  in  spiritual  strength.  He  prayed  standing,  day  arid 
night,  till  Iris  weakened  knees  and  swollen  feet  refused  to  per¬ 
form  their  functions.  For  a  long  time  he  secretly  wore  hair- 
cloth  next  his  skin,  but  at  length  it  was  discovered,  and  he  laid 
it  aside.  His  food  was  a  little  bread  with  milk,  or  water  in 
which  a  few  vegetables  had  been  boiled,  or  such  pottage  as  is 
given  to  infants.  His  weakened  stomach  rejected  all  stronger 
food.  Wine  be  scarcely  ever  touched,  declaring  that  water 
suited  best  both  his  weakness  and  his  taste.  Yet  he  insisted 
on  sharing  the  labors  of  the  brethren,  by  night  as  well  as  day. 
Physicians  saw  him  with  astonishment,  and  expostulated  with 
him,  proclaiming  that  it  was  as  if  one  should  yoke  a  lamb  to 
the  plough. 

After  some  time,  when  his  infirmities  were  increased,  and 
nothing  but  death,  or  a  life  worse  than  death,  was  anticipated 
for  him,  he  received  a  visit  from  his  friend,  the  Bishop  of  Cha¬ 
lons,  who  exhorted  him  to  change  his  mode  of  life,  promising 
him,  if  he  would  follow  his  advice,  the  restoration  of  his  health. 
Finding  him  little  disposed  to  yield,  the  Bishop  convened  a 
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Chapter  of  Cistertians,  and  laying  ihe  case  before  the  assem¬ 
bled  Abbots,  he  begged  as  a  favor,  that  Bernard  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  obey  him  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and  his  request  was 
granted. 

The  Bishop  caused  a  little  hut  to  be  erected  for  him  outside 
of  the  monastery,  like  those  set  up  for  lepers  in  the  crossways. 
Forbidding  him  to  regard  the  monastic  rules,  either  as  to  his 
food  or  drink,  he  released  him  from  all  care  of  the  household. 
Here  the  young  Abbot  passed  the  year,  freed  from  solicitude, 
with  nothing  to  think  of  but  God  and  his  own  soul,  exulting 
as  if  in  the  joys  of  Paradise  ;  occasionally,  waking  as  well  as 
asleep,  seeming  to  himself  to  hear  the  songs  of  the  angelic 
choirs:  but  at  the  end  of  the  allotted  period,  when  the  restraint 
was  removed,  he  returned  to  his  former  manner  of  life.  This 
was  the  golden  age  of  Clairvaux,  when  good  men,  formerly 
rich  and  honored  in  the  world,  Henry,  the  brother  of  Louis 
VII.,  the  king  of  France,  was  among  them,  there  glorying  in 
the  poverty  of  Christ,  were  planting  his  church  in  their  own 
blood.  It  was  manifest  to  all  who  entered  the  valley,  that 
God  was  in  that  place.  While  every  one  was  laboring  in  his 
appointed  task,  even  at  mid-day  w7as  the  silence  of  mid-night: 
no  sound  but  of  the  work,  was  heard,  except  when  the  breth¬ 
ren  were  singing  the  praises  of  God.  And  such  was  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  solemn  silence  on  strangers  who  came  thither, 
that  they  reverently  refrained,  not  only  from  wicked  or  idle 
conversation,  but  from  saying  anything  that  was  not  strictly 
necessary  for  the  business  that  brought  them. 

Many  surprising  anecdotes  of  St.  Bernard’s  abstraction  from 
things  outward,  are  related.  He  was  often  entirely  uncon¬ 
scious  of  what  was  passing  around  him,  and  of  what  he  ate  or 
drank.  The  power  of  mental  abstraction  is  possessed,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  by  every  abstruse  thinker,  but  in  St. 
Bernard  it  was  in  excess,  and  continued  so  through  his  life. 
The  loveliest  scenes  passed  unnoticed  before  his  eyes.  Having 
been,  on  one  occasion,  travelling  the  whole  day  on  the  shores 
of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  when,  in  the  evening,  he  heard  his 
companions  expatiating  on  its  manifold  beauties,  he  astonished 
them  by  enquiring  where  it  was  to  be  seen.  On  this  incident 
Gibbon  characteristically  remarks :  “To  admire  or  despise  St. 
Bernard  as  he  ought,  the  reader,  like  myself,  should  have  be¬ 
fore  the  windows  of  his  library,  the  beauties  of  that  incompar¬ 
able  landscape.” 

In  the  twelfth  century,  such  strictness  and  sanctity  would 
naturally  be  expected  to  give  the  power  of  working  miracles, 
and  many  are  the  miracles  attributed  to  St.  Bernard.  They 
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are  of  ihe  most  varied  character,  and  far  more  numerous  than 
are  recorded  of  any  of  the  apostles.  Wherever  he  went  his 
reputation  preceded  him;  the  diseased  and  disabled  were 
brought  in  crowds  to  be  healed,  and  the  vilest  of  demons  were 
ejected  by  his  prayers. 

VVhile  in  this  nineteenth  century  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
give  credence  to  those  astonishing  narratives,  and  while,  to 
quote  Gibbon  again  “in  the  preternatural  cures  of  the  blind, 
the  lame,  and  the  sick  who  were  presented  to  the  man  of  God, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  ascertain  the  separate  shares  of  acci¬ 
dent,  of  fancy,  of  imposture  and  of  fiction , ”  we  are  persuad¬ 
ed  that  no  attentive  reader  of  the  life  of  St.  Bernard,  and  still 
more,  no  attentive  student  of  the  writings  he  has  left  us,  will 
be  content  with  the  solution  that  they  are  all  imposture  on  the 
one  part  and  credulity  on  the  other. 

His  uncle  and  his  brothers,  at  first,  bitterly  reproached  him 
for  his  presumption  ;  and  he  bore  their  reproofs  with  the  ut¬ 
most  meekness.  He  more  than  once  said  himself  “I  greatly 
wonder  what  these  miracles  mean,  and  why  it  has  pleased  God 
to  do  such  things  by  so  unworthy  an  instrument.  I  find  no¬ 
thing  corresponding  to  them  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  Mira¬ 
cles  have  been  wrought  by  wholy  and  perfect  men,  and  some 
have  also  been  wrought  by  impostors.  I  am  conscious  that 
I  am  neither  holy  nor  an  impostor.  I  know  that  I  have  no 
claim  to  the  merits  of  the  saints  which  were  illustrated  by  mir¬ 
acles,  but  I  also  trust  I  am  not  of  those  who,  doing  many  won¬ 
derful  works  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  will  be  told  by  the 
Lord,  I  never  knew  you.57  And  the  conclusion  with  respect 
to  them  on  which  he  seems  at  last  to  have  settled  we  have  in 
the  following  passage.  “I  know  that  works  of  this  kind  res¬ 
pect  not  the  sanctity  of  one  but  the  salvation  of  many,  and 
that  God  considers  not  so  much  the  perfectness  of  the  man  by 
whom  they  are  wrought  as  what  others  think  of  him  ;  that  in 
him  God  may  commend  to  men  the  virtue  they  believe  him  to 
possess.  For  these  things  are  not  done  for  their  sakes  who  do 
them,  but  rather  for  those  who  see  and  hear  of  them.  Nor 
does  the  Lord  make  certain  men  his  instruments  that  he  may 
prove  them  to  be  holier  than  others,  but  that  he  may  make 
others  greater  lovers  of  holiness.  These  miracles  therefore  are 
nothing  to  me  since  they  are  in  accordance  with  my  fame  and 
not  my  true  life.  They  are  not  wrought  in  commendation  of 
me  but  rather  for  the  admonition  of  others.”  Whoever  shall 
diligently  ponder  these  words,  concludes  the  biographer,  will 
judge  it  more  beneficial  for  himself  to  emulate  these  pious  sen- 
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trments  of  St.  Bernard  than  to  wonder  at  his  miracles  ;  to  stu¬ 
dy  his  religious  character  rather  than  his  wonderful  works. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  those  great  public  events  which 
formed  the  turning  point  in  St.  Bernards  life,  by  forcibly  with¬ 
drawing  him  for  a  long  season  from  the  scene  of  his  austerities. 
Compelled  to  be  constantly  travelling  from  place  to  place  and 
mingling  in  the  great  world,  the  health  which  his  self-imposed 
severities  had  all  but  destroyed,  was  in  a  measure  restored,  and 
he  was  thereby  drawn  back  from  the  very  brink  of  the  grave. 

Pope  Honorius  If.  died  in  the  year  1130.  There  was  at 
that  time  at  Rome  a  certain  Peter,  grandson  of  a  Jewish  con¬ 
vent  of  eminence  who  had  been  baptized  by  Leo  IX,  as  was 
customary,  by  his  own  name  Leo.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  probity  and^ ability ,  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Roman 
Court.  Among  other  offices  he  was  entrusted  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Tower  of  Crescentius,  subsequently  named  St. 
Angelo.  Much  beloved  by  the  Pope  he  rapidly  increased  both 
in  wealth  and  honor.  This  grandson  Peter  Leonis,  as  he  is 
called,  having  completed  his  studies  at  Paris,  on  the  eve  of  his 
return  home  had  assumed  the  monastic  habit  at  Clugni,  and 
being,  at  his  fathers  instance,  summoned  to  court  by  Paschal  II. 
was  raised  to  the  Cardinalate  by  Calliutus  II.  and  sent  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Gregory,  afterwards  his  competitor  for  the  triple 
crown,  as  Legate  into  Gaul,  where  he  was  present  at  several 
provincial  councils.  St.  Bernard  addressed  more  than  one  let¬ 
ter  to  a  Legate  named  Peter  whom  some  have  supposed  to  be 
the  same  individual ;  but  there  were  at  this  time  several  dig¬ 
nitaries  in  the  church  of  the  same  name,  and  as  the  letters  are 
addressed  to  a  Cardinal  Deacon,  when  our  Peter  is  known  to 
have  been  Cardinal  Presbyter,  it  is  most  likely  they  were  dif¬ 
ferent  persons.  However  this  may  be,  Peter  Leonis  aspired  to 
the  Papal  throne  and  his  wealth  and  influential  connexions 
procured  him  the  support  of  many  at  Rome  especially  among 
the  nobility.  As  soon  as  the  death  of  Honorius  was  certain, 
a  number  of  the  Cardinals,  with  Haimeric,  the  chancellor,  at 
their  head  resolved  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  Peter;  but 
dreading  a  tumult  if  they  should  assemble,  as  usual,  in  St. 
Mark’s  they  held  a  council  apart  and  before  the  death  of  the 
Pope  was  publicly  known,  elected  and  consecrated  Gregory, 
Cardinal  of  St.  Angelo,  a  man  of  learning  and  irreproachable 
morals  as  his  successor  under  the  name  of  Innocent  II.  The 
Leonine  party,  protesting  against  this  rather  questionable  pro¬ 
ceeding,  afterwards  elected  Peter  who  took  the  name  of  Anac- 
letus,  and  hence  arose  a  schism  which  disturbed  the  church  for 
nearly  ten  years. 
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Tn  a  schism  each  party  is  always  ready  to  brand  its  oppo¬ 
nents  with  the  blackest  crimes.  The  adherents  of  Peter  are 
charged  with  replenishing  their  treasury  by  the  robbery  of  the 
churches;  and,  when  Christians  refused  to  shatter  sacramen¬ 
tal  chalices  or  to  break  the  limbs  of  the  crucifix,  with  employ¬ 
ing  Jews  for  the  sacrilegious  work.  As  Anacletus,  however, 
was  all  powerful  at  Rome,  Innocent  was  compelled  to  with¬ 
draw,  and  secretly  taking  ship  he  escaped,  as  his  followers  said, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Lion  and  the  claws  of  the  beast,  and 
took  refuge  at  Pisa.  Here  the  Holy  Father  was  received  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm.  Pvlessengers  had  already  been  dis¬ 
patched  into  France  to  exhort  the  Gallic  church  to  remain 
faithful  to  its  duty.  King  Louis  immediately  summoned  a 
council  of  Bishops  and  others  at  Estampes,  and  St.  Bernard’s 
reputation  was  now  so  great  that  his  attendance  was  especially 
sought.  He  went,  as  he  says,  with  fear  and  trembling,  but  on 
his  journey  was  comforted  by  a  vision  of  the  whole  smiled 
church  harmonious  by  singing  the  praises  of  God.  At  this 
council  it  was  resolved,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  St.  Bernard, 
that  Innocent  was  rightful  Pope  :  all  promised  obedient  to 
him  and  he  was  invited  into  France. 

St.  Bernard  now  entered  heartily  into  the  cause  of  Innocent, 
and,  mainly  by  his  influence  and  persuasion,  Henry  I.  of 
England  was  brought  to  favor  the  same  cause  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  the  English  Bishops  who  were  with  him.  Finding 
the  King  yet  hesitating,  “what  do  you  fear?”  he  exclaimed. 
“Do  you  fear  to  commit  a  sin  in  obeying  Innocent?  Study 
what  you  will  answer  to  God  for  your  other  sins,  and  leave  this 
one  to  me.  This  sin  I  will  take  on  my  own  head.” 

The  Emperor  was  in  like  manner  bought  over;  and  when 
he  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessitous  condition  of 
the  Pope  to  recover  the  long  disputed  Investitures,  the  vigor¬ 
ous  reclamation  of  St.  Bernard  drove  him  from  his  purpose. 
The  most  active  supporter  of  Anacletus  was  Gerard  of  Angou- 
leme.  At  first  he  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Innocent,  but 
being  refused  the  office  of  Legate,  he  went  over  to  his  rival 
who  readily  granted  him  the  coveted  honour;  when  he  who 
had  just  been  styled  by  him  the  Holy  Father  Innocent,  be¬ 
came  on  a  sudden  Gregory  the  Deacon.  This  tergiversation 
naturally  exposed  him  to  animadversion,  and  the  epistle  which 
St.  Bernard,  on  this  occasion,  addressed  to  the  Bishops  of 
Aquitaine  is  one  of  the  most  scathing  he  ever  wrote. 

Innocent,  in  accordance  with  the  very  natural  desire  of  (he 
people  to  see  the  Holy  Father,  passed  through  all  the  princi¬ 
pal  cities  of  France,  accompanied  everywhere  by  St.  Bernard  ; 
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and  on  his  return  from  Liege  where  he  had  been  met  by  the 
Emperor,  at  his  express  wish  he  was  conducted  to  Clairvaux. 
Here  he  was  received  by  the  poor  of  Christ,  not  clad  in  pur¬ 
ple  and  fine  linen,  not  with  gilded  copies  of  the  gospel,  but  in 
tattered  garments  :  not  with  the  clangor  of  trumpets  and  the 
noise  of  shouting  but  with  the  low  restrained  voice  of  reveren¬ 
tial  affection.  Tears  were  in  all  eyes  as  they  looked  upon  the 
grave  assembly.  Even  in  such  a  moment  of  joy  every  eye 
was  turned  to  the  ground,  no  marks  of  wandering  curiosity; 
they  saw  no  one,  themselves  were  seen  of  all.  The  Roman 
strangers  found  nothing  to  covet  in  their  church,  no  costly  or¬ 
naments  to  draw  their  regards,  nothing  but  bare  walls  in  the 
house  of  prayer,  nothing  they  could  desire  for  themselves  but 
equal  zeal.  The  festival  was  kept  not  by  feasting  but  by  pie¬ 
ty  :  the  hospitality  of  the  monks  could  offer  to  their  guests 
nothing  better  than  brown  bread  and  garden  herbs.  This 
schism  brought  St.  Bernard  into  correspondence  with  all  the 
chief  men  of  the  time.  Vigorously  did  he  labor  to  effect  the 
restoration  of  Innocent  to  the  holy  city,  and  it  is  a  picture  of 
the  highest  interest  to  observe  the  ascetic  monk  with  his  atten¬ 
uated  frame,  moving  about  among  crowned  potentates  and 
mailed  warriors,  every  where  received  as  the  messenger  of  God 
and  the  interpreter  of  His  will;  the  weight  of  the  church 
seeming  to  rest  on  those  weak  shoulders.  To  the  Abbot  him¬ 
self  this  compulsory  withdrawal  from  the  quietude  of  his  re¬ 
treat  was  in  every  way  beneficial.  Not  only,  as  was  before 
intimated,  was  his  life  hereby  prolonged  and  his  health  in  a 
measure  restored,  but  his  earnest  advocacy  of  his  cherished 
wish  gave  a  profitable  variety  to  his  intellectual  employments; 
and  wherever  he  became  personally  known  he  conciliated 
many  friends  to  himself,  and  powerful  supporters  to  his  young 
institution.  At  length  after  eight  years  Anacletus  died.  His 
partizans  elected  a  successor  named  Victor,  that  they  might  the 
better  by  his  means  bring  about  a  reconciliation  with  Innocent. 
Victor  lost  no  time  in  visiting  St.  Bernard  by  night,  and  the 
servant  of  God  soon  had  the  satisfaction  of  conducting  him  to 
the  feet  of  the  true  Pope  and  so  healing  the  wounds  of  the 
bleeding  church. 

St.  Barnord  was  now  able  to  return  to  his  chosen  home,  and 
his  return  was  like  a  triumph.  As  he  crossed  the  Alps,  the 
mountaineers  from  all  quarters  gathered  about  him  to  seek  his 
blessing,  and  went  back  to  their  homes  rejoicing  that  they  had 
been  permitted  to  see  his  face.  *  From  Besanfon  he  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  solemn  procession  to  Langres  where  the  brethren  of 
Vol.  VI.  No.  23.  44 
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Clairvaux  met  him.  All  rose  from  their  knees  to  embrace  him 
and  with  great  but  subdued  rejoicing  led  him  to  Clairvaux. 
Their  delight  was  revealed  in  their  countenances,  but  they 
were  careful  that  no  noisy  demonstrations  should  indicate  to 
their  beloved  Abbot  a  relaxation  of  their  discipline.  He  found 
them  all  living  in  the  most  delightful  harmony.  No  com¬ 
plaints  cf  harshness  on  one  side,  or  insubordination  on  the 
other,  marred  the  pleasure  of  the  long  desired  meeting.  St. 
Bernard  had  the  happiness  to  find  love  and  peace  pervading 
the  society,  and  that  all  were  walking  together  along  the  path 
of  holiness  towards  the  Kingdom  of  heaven. 

The  increased  numbers  of  the  brethren  had  rendered  the 
original  establishment  too  small  for  their  accommodation,  and, 
after  consultation  and  many  prayers,  it  was  determined  to  re¬ 
move  to  a  wider  part  of  the  valley.  As  soon  as  this  determi¬ 
nation  became  publicly  known  the  most  liberal  donations  be¬ 
gan  to  flow  in.  Count  Theobald,  the  neighbouring  Bishops, 
Merchants  and  Princes  eagerly  contributed:  the  brethren  ear¬ 
nestly  joined  in  the  labour  each  according  to  his  knowledge 
and  skill,  so  the  monastery  and  its  enclosing  wall  rapidly 
advanced. 


ARTICLE  III. 

THE  HEROES  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  (LUTHERAN)  CHURCH 
OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY,  &c„  &c. 

By  Rev.  J.  Oswald,  A.  M.,  York,  Pa. 

It  has  been  somewhere  said,  First,  that  the  31st  of  October 
1517,  was  the  birthday  of  the  Lutheran  church,  when  Luther, 
in  consequence  of  the  scandalous  traffic  in  indulgencies,  by 
John  Tetzel,  agent  of  the  refined  and  civilized  pagan,  Leo  X., 
affixed  his  celebrated  ninety-five  theses  upon  the  castle-church 
door  at  Wittemberg. 1  Secondly,  That  the  day  of  her  bap¬ 
tism,  was  the  17th  of  April,  1521,  when  Luther,  summoned 
before  the  diet  at  Worms,  and  called  upon  to  retract  his  teach¬ 
ings,  refused,  declaring  that  he  could  do  no  otherwise  than  he 
did,  so  help  him  God.  Thirdly,  That  the  day  of  her  confir¬ 
mation  was  the  25th  of  June,  1530,  when  the  Lutherans,  or 

1  By  this,  however,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  her  doctrines  have  this 
date,  for  they  are  as  old  as  the  Bible;  nor  yet  that  protestantism  then  first 
took  its  rise,  for  that  was  coeval  with  ecclesiastical  corruption. 
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protestants,  at  the  diet  at  Augsburg-,  presented  their  confession, 
in  the  presence  of  God — before  the  emperor,  the  stales,  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  world.  And  finally,  That  the  26th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1555 ,  was  the  day  of  her  majority,  when  a  religious  war, 
in  which  the  protestants  suffered  much,  was  terminated;  peace 
concluded  at  Augsburg,  and  Christians  secured  their  liberties, 
and  obtained  quiet  and  rest. 

Hungary  and  Poland  have  been  regarded  as  the  breakwater 
in  tli e  days  of  the  Moslem’s  power,  up  to  which  the  waves  of 
Islamism  rose,  and  swelled,  and  broke,  and  receded,  and  sub- 
sided,  within  their  proper  limits.  And  if  we  consider  the  war¬ 
like  and  fiery  Hun,  together  with  his  geographical  position,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  credit  this  history  ;  and  when  we  read  the 
account  of  Vienna’s  siege,  in  1683,  and  follow  Sobieski’s  ie- 
gions — his  splendid  cavalry,  and  his  ragged  infantry,  thunder¬ 
ing  along  the  Danube,  to  the  rescue,  we  can  easily  credit  the 
past  services  in  this  behalf,  of  this  chivalrous,  but  partitioned, 
misruled  and  down-trodden  nation. 

But  if  these  nations  were,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  barri¬ 
er  on  which  the  proud  waves  of  Mohammedanism  were  stayed, 
the  Lutheran  church  proved  herself  the  rocky  shore,  the  iron 
bound  coast,  which  the  swelling,  raging  floods  of  Popery  could 
not  pass;  against  which,  indeed,  they  dashed  with  such  fierce 
fury,  as  to  make  the  continent  of  Europe  tremble,  but  again 
rebounded,  foaming  with  rage,  it  is  true,  and  threatening,  but 
that  was  all. 

If  ever  hell  wept,  it  was  at  the  dethronement  of  Paganism, 
Satan’s  grand  instrument  for  evil,  in  the  earl}’  ages  of  Christian¬ 
ity.  If  ever  hell  rejoiced,  held  jubilee,  it  was  when  satan. 
found  an  ample  compensation  for  his  loss,  in  his  chef-d'oeuvre 
viz:  Popery,  the  great  Antichristian  apostacy.  The  Reforma¬ 
tion  jeopardized  his  work ;  threatened  his  interests,  hence 
Rome,  satan’s  servant  and  supporter  on  earth,  speedily  and 
earnestly  addressed  herself  to  the  work  of  effectually  arresting 
the  Reformation’s  progress.  Powerful  and  unprincipled,  her 
means  of  annoyance  and  destruction  were  terrible;  war,  pub¬ 
lic  executions,  secret  assassinations,  poison,  the  halter  and  the 
stake;  so  she  might  only  rid  herself  of  her  adversaries,  no  in¬ 
strumentality  was  too  atrocious,  none  too  mean.  In  Italy  and 
Spain,  she  strangled  the  Reformation  by  the  Inquisition.  In 
France  she  almost  quenched  it  in  blood,  i.  e.,  by  wholesale 
murder.  In  Germany  other  means  must  be  employed,  and  to 
effect  her  purpose,  a  long  and  bloody  war,  of  thirty  years  con¬ 
tinuance,  ensued  in  the  seventeenth  century,  viz  :  from  16 IS 
— 164S.  The  adherents  of  the  great  Apostacy,  and  the  Pro- 
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testants  in  Germany,  had  long  viewed  each  other  with  equal 
jealousy.  Nothing  but  mutual  fear,  prevented  them  from 
breaking  out  in  open  hostilities.  By  the  union  of  the  protest- 
ant  princes,  formed  in  160S,  in  opposition  to  which  the  papists 
established  their  league  in  1609,  the  (ire  already  kindled,  and 
smouldering  beneath  the  ashes,  received  fresh  strength,  until  at 
last  it  burst  into  flames  in  Bohemia,  when  the  protestant  church, 
in  the  little  town  of  Klostergrab,  was,  by  Romish  influence, 
demolished,  and  the  church  in  Brunau  shut  up,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  protestants,  first  remonstrated  with  the  emperor, 
and  being  answered  with  threats,  they  next  pitched  two  inso¬ 
lent  imperial  councillors  from  the  castle  hall,  together  with 
their  secretary,  into  the  moat  of  the  castle.  And  now  the  strife 
began,  which  spread  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other, 
and  at  its  close,  left  that  country  scathed,  blasted  and  wasted, 
by  fire,  and  sword,  and  plague,  a  scene  of  sad  disorder  and 
desolation.  The  serpent,  Rome,  though  crippled  and  bleed¬ 
ing,  had  left  her  trail  amid  the  verdure  and  flowers,  of  that 
otherwise  beautiful  and  happy  land. 

But  for  the  Lutheran  church,  humanly  speaking,  Rome 
would  have  destroyed  Protestantism,  in  detail,  on  the  continent 
at  least.  Whatever  national  politics,  and  personal  ambition 
and  interests,  may  have  had  to  do  with  it,  and  however  these 
may  have  ranged  various  parlies  in  the  strife,  nevertheless,  the 
great  object  of  the  thirty  year’s  war  was,  that  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  the  Pope’s  dutiful  son,  might  advance  the  interests 
of  Rome,  by  destroying  the  protestant  princes,  and  subjecting 
the  protestant  stales  (principally  Lutheran),  one  after  the  other. 
At  Loretto  and  at  Rome,  Ferdinand  had  vowed  to  the  Virgin, 
to  advance  her  interests  ;  to  extend  her  worship,  at  the  risk  of 
losing  both  his  crown  and  his  life.  I  need  not  say,  that  the 
suppression  of  protestantism  was  inseparably  connected  with 
this  vow.  Lutheranism  eradicated,  or  the  Lutheran  church 
destroyed,  it  would  have  been  comparatively  easy,  to  extirpate 
the  Reformed  on  the  continent.  But  God  would  not  suffer  his 
cause  (protestantism)  thus  to  perish.  He  raised  up  heroes  to 
defend  it  against  the  Canaanile  ;  men  equal  to  the  emergency, 
who  put  the  armies  of  the  aliens  to  flight,  and  wasted  the  gen¬ 
tile’s  power,  to  the  extent  that  Israel  might  thenceforward  sit 
in  comparative  safety,  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  without 
molestation  or  fear. 

Not  to  mention  the  brave  Ernest,  Count  of  Mansfield,  nor 
the  king  of  Denmark,  (who  indeed  scarcely  deserves  notice  in 
this  connection,  and  who  was  defeated  by  Tilly,  on  the  Ba- 
renberg,  in  1626)  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  merits 
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the  highest  place  among  the  military  heroes  of  the  Lutheran 
church  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Babylon  marshaling  her 
hosts,  the  Evangelicals  saw  nothing  before  them,5w£  resistance 
and  triumph ,  or  submission ,  captivity ,  chains  and  death. 
Alarmed  by  the  fearful  portents  around  them,  the  protestants 
sought  the  Swedish  king’s  assistance.  Full  of  zeal  for  his  re- 
ligion,  and  exasperated  also,  by  various  injuries  which  he  had 
received  from  the  emperor,  he  landed  in  Pomerania,  June  the 
24th,  1630,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men.  He  drove 
the  imperialists  before  him,  wherever  he  appeared.  Having 
increased  his  strength,  he  destroyed  Tilly’s  army  at  Leipsic,in 
a  great  battle,  fought  September  7th,  1631,  and  reduced  the 
emperor  and  his  allies  to  the  greatest  straits,  by  his  rapid  move¬ 
ments,  aided  by  the  victories  of  his  generals  and  confederates, 
in  Westphalia  and  Lower  Saxony,  and  by  the  invasion  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  by  the  Saxons.  Gustavus  delivered  the  protestants  in 
Franconia  from  the  imperial  army,  conquered  Mentz,  made 
himself  master  of  the  Palatinate,  and  pushed  into  Bavaria. 
In  the  desperate  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  servants  and 
supporters  of  the  great  Romish  Apostacy,  the  mysterious  Wal¬ 
lenstein,  who  had  been  dismissed  on  account  of  extortion  and 
plunder,  and  who,  since  his  disgrace,  lived  in  Prague,  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen  indeed,  but  with  the  pomp  of  royalty,  again  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  stage,  with  a  formidable  army,  and  with  high 
military  renown.  The  two  chieftains,  Gustavus  and  Wallen¬ 
stein,  with  their  armies,  met  at  Nuremberg,  but  the  latter  would 
not  risk  a  battle.  They  met  again  at  Liitzen,  in  Saxony,  No¬ 
vember  the  6th,  1632.  The  two  incomparable  captains  of 
that  age,  now  stood  face  to  face.  Both  had  often  fought.  Both 
were  the  heroes  of  many  battles.  Both,  in  their  encounters 
with  their  foes,  had  always  conquered  (unless,  indeed,  we  ex¬ 
cept  Wallenstein’s  unsuccessful  siege  of  Stralsund,  from  May 
until  July,  1628,  in  which  he  lost  more  than  twelve  thousand 
men,  and  which  he  renewed  in  September  of  the  same  year, 
declaring  that  “the  city  should  be  his,  were  it  fastened  by 
chains  to  heaven but  was  constrained  a  second  time  to  raise 
the  siege,  without  effecting  his  purpose).  One  or  the  other 
must  now  be  what  he  never  was  before — a  vanquished  leader. 
The  fortunes  of  the  day  wrought  a  change  for  both.  The 
Apostate,  and  hitherto  successful  Friedland,  lost  the  field.  The 
heroic  king  lost  his  life.  The  former  was  discomfitted.  The 
latter  dead.  In  the  morning,  Sweden’s  king,  kneeling  in  the 
presence  of  his  army,  offered  his  devotions  on  earth  ;  in  the 
evening,  he  worshipped  irr  heaven.  Various,  contradictory, 
Schillerish-romanlic,  are  the  accounts  of  this  great  heroe’s 
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death,  which  have  been  long  related  and  oft  repealed,  but  the 
simple  truth  is  this,  he  was  killed  on  the  spot  by  an  Austrian 
bullet,  his  buff  coat  carried  to  Vienna,  where  it  is  still  kept, 
and  his  body  to  Weisenfels,  and  given  to  his  queen,  and  there 
too,  his  heart  was  buried,  thus  remaining  in  the  land  for  which 
it  had  bled. 

Next,  in  this  order  of  heroes,  may  be  mentioned  the  brave 
duke,  Bernard  of  Weimer,  and  Gustavus  Horn,  who  made  the 
Swedish  protestant  (Lutheran)  arms  triumphant  throughout 
almost  all  Germany.  The  duke  was  the  fourth  son  of  John  of 
Saxe- Weimer.  When  the  king  of  Sweden  entered  Germany, 
Bernard  joined  him,  and  was  present  at  the  attack  on  Wallen¬ 
stein’s  camp,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nuremberg.  In  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Liitzen,  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Swedish 
army,  and  avenged  the  king’s  death,  by  the  overthrow  of  the 
imperialists  opposed  to  him.  After  many  battles  and  great 
successes,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  disorder,  and  died, 
July  the  8th,  1639.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  Richelieu  had 
recourse  to  secret  means,  to  rid  France  of  the  duke,  who  was 
become  formidable  by  his  growing  power.  Most  cotemporary 
authors  conjecture,  that  Richelieu  caused  him  to  be  poisoned, 
and  the  duke  himself,  had  no  doubt  that  poison,  however  re¬ 
ceived,  was  the  cause  of  his  disease,  which  finally  resulted  in 
death.  Poison  indeed  is  one  of  the  chosen  instrumentalities 
employed  by  the  great  Antichristian  Apostacy,  (of  which  the 
cardinal  was  a  proper  representative,)  to  rid  herself  of  those 
whose  presence  bodes  her  no  good.  Many  an  adversary  has 
Rome  silenced  by  her  cunning  mixtures.  The  blood  of  the 
many  millions  of  slaughtered  Christians,  which  you  discover  in 
her  skirts,  and  which  is,  and  has  long  been,  crying  to  heaven 
for  vengeance,  was  not  all  shed  in  open  violence,  but  much  of 
it  by  the  hired  assassin,  and  not  a  little  by  food  poisoned,  and 
by  the  cup  in  which  there  was  death. 

But  to  proceed,  Banner  also  made  the  protestant  arms  formi¬ 
dable.  He  was  born  1596,  of  an  old  noble  Swedish  family. 
When  a  child,  he  fell  from  the  castle  window,  four  stories  high, 
without  being  injured.  Gustavus  Adolphus  valued  him  much, 
and  early  predicted  his  greatness.  Accompanying  the  king  to 
Germany,  he  obtained  after  his  death,  the  chief  command  over 
sixteen  thousand  men,  and  was  the  terror  of  the  enemy.  He 
obtained  the  greatest  glory  by  his  victory  at  Wittstock,  in  1636, 
over  the  Imperial  and  Saxon  troops,  and  it  was  owing  to  his 
activity,  that  after  the  battle  of  Nordlingen  the  affairs  of  Swe¬ 
den  gradually  improved.  He  died  at  Halberstadt,  in  1641, 
under  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  like  the  preceding,  was  sus- 
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pected  of  having  met  with  foul  play,  yet  I  apprehend  that  the 
excess  of  his  leisure,  was  the  only  poison  that  brought  him  to 
a  premature  grave.  In  him  Sweden,  the  protestants,  the  Lu¬ 
therans,  lost  their  ablest  general,  and  the  imperialists,  or  pa¬ 
pists,  their  most  dangerous  enemy.  During  his  command, 
thirty  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  six  hundred  of 
their  standards  taken. 

Again,  Torstenson  with  astonishing  rapidity  marched  from 
one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other — made  Austria  tremble,  and 
filled  up  the  measure  of  Swedish  glory.  This  protestant, 
(Lutheran)  hero,  never  counted  the  number  of  his  enemies. 
After  the  death  of  Banner,  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of 
the  Swedish  forces  in  Germany,  the  protestant  cause  which 
was  in  a  condition  most  discouraging,  soon  recovered,  by  his 
conduct  and  activity.  He  defeated  the  papists  at  Schweidnifz. 
He  drove  back  the  imperial  General  Gallas  into  Bohemia  with 
great  loss.  He  routed  the  enemy  at  Jankow,  and  threatened 
Yienna.  Being  compelled  in  1646  to  resign  his  command,  in 
consequence  of  bodily  infirmities,  he  retired  to  Sweden  and 
died  in  Stockholm  in  1651,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation 
of  a  great  and  succesful  General,  and  of  a  friend  and  patron 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Finally,  in  this  connection  we  must 
not  omit  the  name  of  Wrangel,  who  was  one  of  those,  who 
after  the  death  of  Banner  commanded  the  Swedes  under  very 
dififcult  circumstances,  until  the  arrival  of  the  new  comman¬ 
der-in-chief.  When  Torstenson  resigned  the  command,  that 
trust  was  confided  to  him,  associated  with  Konigsmark.  In 
conjunction  with  others  he  defeated  the  enemy,  and  occupied 
Bavaria,  until  the  peace  of  Westphalia  164S  put  an  end  to 
hostilities. 

But  these  illustrious  men,  were  not  the  only  Protestant  (Lu¬ 
theran)  military  heroes,  who  took  the  field  in  defence  of  evan- 
galical  principles,  after  Rome  had  drawn  the  sword,  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  rank  and  file, — the  brave  men  who 
overthrew  the  popish  host  at  Leipsic,  commanded  by  the  until 
then  unconquered  Bavarian  Jesuit  and  savage,  (Tilly,)  and 
scattered  them,  as  the  winds  scatter  the  chaff  of  the  summer’s 
threshing-floor,  were  all  heroes.  (When  Gustavus  met  this 
monastic  General,  at  Breitenfeld  September  7th  1631,  he  had 
been  thirty-six  times  victorious,  but  was  now  entirely  beaten; 
his  army  routed,  and  himself  wounded.  In  a  subsequent  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  Swedes,  a  protestant  cannon  ball,  shattering 
his  thigh,  terminated  his  Jesuitism  in  a  few  days  after,  viz  : 
April  the  30th  1632.  (His  most  celebrated  exploit,  the  bloody 
sack  of  Magdeburg  May  10th  1631,  justifies  the  epithet  (sav- 
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age,)  which  I  have  applied  lo  him.  History  has  few  pages  as 
black  as  those,  on  which  the  atrocities  of  Isolani’s  Croats  and 
Pappenheim’s  Walloons,  are  recorded.  Some  officers  implor¬ 
ing  him,  (Tilly,)  to  put  a  stop  to  the  horrible  outrages  enact¬ 
ing  in  the  devoted  city,  he  coldly  replied  “come  back  within 
an  hour,  and  I  will  then  see  what  is  to  be  done.  The  soldier 
ought  to  have  some  reward  for  his  labors  and  dangers.  57  On 
the  4th  he  entered  the  burned  and  plundered  city  in  tri¬ 
umph.  “Since  the  destruction  of  Troy  and  Jerusalem,  no 
such  victory  has  taken  place,”  he  wrote  to  his  master.  But 
to  proceed,  the  thousands  who  in  the  environs  of  Liiizen, 
kneeling  sang  their  morning  hymn  on  the  day  of  Friedland’s 
route,  were  an  army  of  heroes.  The  regiments,  which  in  the 
evening  of  that  day  of  fury,  of  carnage,  and  of  blood,  occu¬ 
pied  nearly  the  same  position  which  had  been  assigned  them 
in  the  morning,  but  silent  all ,  and  cold  in  death ,  were  all  he¬ 
roes.  The  troops  who  at  Jankowitz  overthrew  the  papish  em¬ 
peror’s  last  army,  and  took  prisoner  his  last  General  ;  who 
poured  into  Moravia  and  Austria  as  an  overflowing  flood,  (Feb¬ 
ruary  24th  1646,)  and  the  thunder  of  whose  cannon  announ¬ 
ced  to  the  terrified  Romish  Viennese,  that  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-seven  years,  the  tide  of  war  had  rolled  back  again,  to 
the  imperial  city;  these  too  were  all  heroes. 

It  would  be  unjust  in  this  connection  to  pass  by  in  silence 
Oxenstiern  the  great  Swedish  statesman,  chancellor  of  Swe¬ 
den,  Governor-General  of  all  the  conquests  of  the  Swedish 
arms  in  Germany,  and  after  the  death  of  his  master  head  of 
the  Protestant  League,  which  was  held  together  solely  by  his 
influence,  wisdom  and  courage  in  that]  day  of  trial  ;  that  age 
of  perplexity  and  confusion.  Oxenstiern  must  be  ranked 
among  the  greatest  men  who  have  taken  a  distinguished  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  European  world.  Great  and  elevated 
views,  a  wonderful  political  sagacity  and  foresight,  firmness 
and  loftiness  of  purpose,  wisdom  in  contriving,  and  prudence 
and  energy  in  executing,  a  strict  integrity,  and  a  constant  de¬ 
votion  to  the  welfare  of  his  country,  are  among  the  character¬ 
istics  of  this  great  statesman.  He  died  in  1654.  Whilst  he 
lived,  he  was  as  heroic  as  any  of  his  heroic  compeers,  and 
though  he  commanded  not  armies  on  the  field,  or  directed  their 
special  movements  in  the  day  of  battle,  yet  he  did  more,  he 
created  armies,  and  sustained  and  directed  both  General  and 
troops ,  in  the  cabinet. 

Such  were  some  of  the  heroes  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

I  would  not  indeed  be  thought,  or  found  glorrfying  those  gen¬ 
erally,  whom  the  world  thus  denominates.  Far  from  it.  I 
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know  that  they  have  but  too  often  been,  men  of  blood,  the 
murderers  of  nations,  the  plunderers  of  a  world;  men  whom 
the  widow  has  cursed,  and  whom  the  mother  weeping  over 
her  slain  sons,  has  cursed,  and  the  famishing  orphan  has  cur¬ 
sed  ;  men  accursed  of  man,  and  anathematised  by  God.  I 
know,  that  names  which  the  world  has  encircled  with  a  halo 
of  glory,  shall  rot,  and  that  battle-fields,  and  victories  immor¬ 
talized  in  song,  shall  be  forgotten.  The  Napoleons,  and  Cce- 
sars,  and  Alexanders  of  the  earth  must  all  be  displaced,  and 
the  niches  of  renown  which  they  desecrated  by  their  presence 
be  filled  up  and  be  made  beautiful  by  the  noble  army  of  mar¬ 
tyrs,  the  goodly  fellowship  of  the  prophets,  and  the  glorious 
company  of  the  apostles.  All  this  I  know,  but  what  I  mean 
is,  that  chance  is  an  infidel  monosyllable.  Not  any  thing  is 
the  result  of  chance,  especially  in  reference  to,  or  wherein  the 
church  of  Christ  is  concerned.  Christ  in  the  language  of 
another,  is  “in  the  history  of  nations,  the  change  of  dynas¬ 
ties,  the  eclipse  of  kingdoms,  the  wreck  of  empires;  restrain¬ 
ing,  overruling,  directing,  sanctifying.”  Wheresoever  the  plough¬ 
share  of  Vespasian  tore,  or  the  cimetre  of  the  Moslem  mowed, 
or  the  foot  of  the  Goth  trod  down  ;  wheresoever  the  persecu¬ 
tor  drove  the  Christian,  from  Pella  to  the  Cottian  Alps  ;  where¬ 
soever  the  wild  beasts  devoured  or  the  flame  consumed;  where¬ 
soever  the  crescent  waved  or  the  cross  waned  ;  where  Trent 
thundered  its  anathemas  and  Luther  echoed  his  protests;  in 
the  Scicilian  vespers;  at  the  massacre  of  Bartholomew;  on 
the  pavements  of  Smithfield  ;  in  the  French  revolution  ;  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo;  in  all  facts;  in  all  occurrences  Christ 
was  and  is.”  Alaric  and  his  Goths,  the  Apocalyptic  storm  of 
hail  and  fire  mingled  with  blood  ;  what  then  ?  With  an  un¬ 
trammeled  free  agency,  yet  must  he  needs  appear  in  the  time 
foreknown  and  predicted,  and  move  forward,  as  if  impelled  by 
an  unseen  power,  portentous,  overwhelming,  and  desolating, 
until  his  mission  is  accomplished.  Again  Genseric  the  apoca- 
alyptic  burning  mountain  cast  into  the  sea,  in  his  time  spread 
desolation  from  one  end  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  other. 
Though  free  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  yet  was  the  hand 
of  destiny  upon  him.  He  must  accomplish  the  judgment  of 
which  he  was  the  instrument.  “What  course  shall  I  steer,” 
asked  his  pilot?  “Leave  that  to  the  winds,”  was  his  answer, 
“they  will  transport  us  to  the  guilty  coasts  whose  inhabitants 
have  provoked  the  divine  justice.”  Russia,  the  apocalyptic 
hailstorm,  has  been  gathering  in  the  north  for  a  thousand  years. 
The  faint  outline  of  the  thunder-cloud  however,  was  only  first 
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visible  to  the  nations  of  western  Europe,  when  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden  lost  the  battle  at  Pultowa  in  1709.  Its  lighten- 
ings  were  first  manifest  to  the  watchful  eye,  at  the  partial  con¬ 
quest  of  Turkey,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  independent 
Tartars  of  the  Crimea.  The  practised  ear  could  distinguish 
muttering  thunder  at  the  dismemberment  of  Poland,  and  again 
when  Finland  was  severed  from  Sweden,  and  still  nearer,  clear¬ 
er  than  before,  in  the  occupation  of  the  Danubian  Principali¬ 
ties  in  1S4S,  and  in  the  invasion  of  Hungary  in  1849.  In 
1854,  all  Europe  sees  the  storm  high  up  in  the  heavens,  im¬ 
minent,  dark,  portentous,  terrible,  but  confident  that  it  will  be 
driven  back  by  the  counter  storm  from  the  west.  But  Russia 
must  fulfil  her  destiny.  Retarded,  humanly  speaking,  she  may 
be  for  a  season,  as  the  thunder-cloud  held  in  check  by  oppos¬ 
ing  winds,  but  impelled  by  a  higher  power,  she  will  break 
through  all  opposing  obstacles,  and  sweep  over  th e  prescribed 
area ,  irresistible,  desolating,  crushing.  But  if  nothing  in  which 
the  church  is  interested  is  left  to  accident,  then  the  men  who 
successively  arose,  to  conduct  the  thirty  year’s  war  to  a  favora¬ 
ble  issue,  and  whom  we  have  denominated  heroes,  were  not 
the  result  of  chance,  but  the  product  of  Providence.  Rome 
sending  forth  her  armed  legions,  for  the  destruction,  or  exter¬ 
mination  of  Protestants,  and  for  the  annihilation  of  Protes¬ 
tantism,  i.  e.  true  Christianity  in  Germany,  it  seems  to  have  been 
ordained  in  this  instance,  that  popery  having  first  drawn  the 
sword,  she  should  be  repelled,  by  the  sword;  that  Lutherans 
must  meet  her  on  the  field  of  battle;  waste  her  strength,  and 
consume  her  energies,  preparatory  to  her  final  destruction. 

In  France,  by  treachery  and  violence,  Rome  well  nigh 
quenched  the  Reformation  in  blood.  In  Spain  and  in  Italy, 
Rome’s  emissaries  strangled  the  inoffensive  and  defenceless 
evangelical  Christians,  like  dogs,  in  the  deep,  dark  and  silent 
dungeons  of  the  Inquisition.  In  the  vallies  of  Piedmont, 
Rome’s  assassin  hordes  invaded  the  homes  of  the  harmless  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Jesus,  drove  them  from  their  habitations,  and  when 
they  had  taken  refuge  from  their  fiend-like  pursuers,  in  the 
dens  and  caves  of  the  mountains,  they  kindled  fires  at  the  en¬ 
trance,  and  suffocated  the  strong  man  and  the  maiden,  the 
mother,  and  the  tender  infant  in  her  arms.  Four  hundred 
such  innocents,  were  thus  destroyed  at  the  same  place,  and  at 
one  time.  The  mothers  in  Bethlehem,  wept  over  their  butch¬ 
ered  babes,  and  might  wrap  them  in  fine  linen,  and  follow 
them  to  the  grave,  and  lay  them  there,  and  adjust  their  icy 
limbs,  and  sit  down  and  weep,  and  each  returning  season  plant 
flowers  on  their  lowly  beds,  and  water  them  with  their  tears; 
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but  here,  the  infant,  if  buried  at  all,  was  buried  by  stranger 
bands.  If  tears  were  shed,  they  fell  from  stranger’s  eyes. 
Here  no  mother  was  left  to  weep.  Mother  and  babe ,  victims 
both ,  to  the  bloody  genius  of  Rome ,  slept  the  same  long  sleep 
together.  Herod  murdered  the  child,  but  spared  the  mother. 
Rome  murdered  both.  When  Herod  died,  he  went  down  to 
the  grave  with  infamy,  and  earth  had  one  murderer,  one  per¬ 
secutor  less,  and  hell  one  victim  more.  O  Rome,  what  will 
not  be  thy  hell,  and  that  of  thy  votaries,  when  thy  judgment 
shall  have  come!  thou  master-work  of  satan,  thou  persecutor 
of  Christ  in  his  saints,  thou  full  of  cruelty,  and  fornication, 
and  theft  and  murder! 

But  to  proceed,  when  Rome’s  instincts  prompted  her  to  her 
accustomed  practices  of  violence  and  of  blood;  to  retrieve  her 
losses  in  Germany,  the  protestants  there,  and  from  the  far  north, 
instead  of  waiting ,  and  permitting  themselves  to  be  quietly 
strangled,  met  her  with  all  the  dread  enginery  of  war,  and 
overthrew  her  minions  on  many  a  hard  contested  field.  What¬ 
ever  Rome  may  have  done  to,  or  with  others,  destiny  would 
not  permit  her,  after  her  peculiar  manner,  to  assassinate  many 
Germans,  for  conscience  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  religion.  Call¬ 
ed  the  mistress  of  the  world,  she  received  terrible  rebuffs  from 
the  Germanic  quarter,  in  the  progress  of  her  history.  Rome 
twice  fell  before  Germans;  Rome  imperial,  in  the  fifth,  and 
Rome  ecclesiastical,  in  the  sixteenth  century;  and  in  the  sev¬ 
enteenth,  she  writhed  like  a  smitten  serpent,  beneath  the  oft 
repeated  and  sturdy  Germanic  blows.  It  was  predicted  that 
Rome,  or  the  Apostacy,  whose  head  quartersds  the  seven  hill- 
ed  city,  should  wear  out  the  saints.  She  did.  But  when  she 
attempted  the  Lutherans,  she  was  herself  worn  out  as  well. 
Between  Rome  and  Lutheran  protestantism  there  is  an  ever¬ 
lasting  antagonism.  The  two  have  often  met  in  the  field  of 
controversy,  and  perhaps  as  often  on  the  field  of  battle ,  and 
the  result  has  always  been ,  to  leave  universal  protestantism 
stronger,  and  Rome  weaker;  a  step  nearer  to  destruction. 

The  heroes  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  (and  without  any  spe¬ 
cial  glorification  too)  I  have  said  were  the  product  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  not  of  chance,  to  repel  the  proud  and  mighty,  and 
cruel  Paganism,  which  has  its  chief  seat  in  the  (miscalled) 
eternal  city,  and  which  let  loose  the  demon  of  war, and  would 
have  made  protestant  Germany  a  volcano,  and  its  protestants 
ashes.  Had  I  said  more,  the  Christian  misrht  demur.  But 
having  only  stated  historical  facts,  in  respect  to  the  military 
antagonists  of  Rome,  they  must  stand.  And  beyond  this, 
there  is  a  heroism  (not  inoperative  in  the  seventeenth  century) 
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concerning  which  we  cannot  be  mistaken  ;  which  we  cannot 
magnify  too  much  ;  to  which  no  Christian  can  take  exception, 
and  he  who  possesses  it  is,  and  in  the  estimation  of  all  believ¬ 
ers,  must  be,  a  hero  indeed.  It  is,  (I  quote  another)  “he  who 
deposites  in  the  hearts  of  the  desolate,  the  hopes  of  glory; 
communicates  to  humanity  new,  brighter,  and  more  thrilling 
hopes;  lifts  it  from  the  degradation  in  which  sin  has  laid  it; 
turns  its  heretofore  tearful  face  to  the  skies;  and  tells  it  that, 
however  smitten,  proscribed  and  persecuted,  it  may  look  to  the 
everlasting  hills,  and  have  eternity  for  its  lifetime,  infinitude 
for  its  home,  the  great  God  for  its  Father,  and  all  the  angels  of 
heaven  for  its  blessed  and  its  happy  companions. ”  He  who 
does  this,  who  is  thus  characterized,  who  does  all  this,  in  the 
face  of  opposition,  and  revilings  and  persecution  and  death,  is 
a  hero  indeed.  True  heroism  was  illustriously  manifested  and 
exemplified  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  man  who  provi¬ 
dentially,  through  grace,  understood  the  gospel,  before  he  com¬ 
prehended  that  Popery  was  the  great  Apostacy,  who  knew 
Christ  to  be  a  Savior,  before  he  knew  the  Pope  as  the  master¬ 
piece  of  hell,  and  a  destroyer,  viz  :  Martin  Luther.  When 
none  dared  rebuke  the  miscreant  venders  of  popish  indulgen¬ 
ces,  having  heard  of  Tetzel’s  impieties  and  impostures,  he 
declared,  “God  willing,  I  will  make  a  hole  in  Tetzel’s  drum.” 
He  kept  his  word,  and  more,  for  at  the  proper  time  he  struck, 
and  with  such  force  as  to  break  it  into  pieces,  so  that  the  Pope 
and  hisartizans  have  never  been  able  rightly  to  adjust  the  frag¬ 
ments.  When  summoned  to  Worms,  and  his  friends  dissuad¬ 
ed  him  from  going,  Luther’s  reply  was,  “If  Jesus  Christ  do 
but  aid  me,  I  will  never  fly  from  the  field,  or  desert  the  word 
of  God.  Should  the  Pope  kindle  a  fire  that  will  blaze  from 
Wittenberg  to  Worms,  I  will  appear  in  the  name  of  theLord.” 
I  need  not  here  and  now  (to  prove  my  position)  quote  his  “tiles 
and  devils,  and  his  raining  duke  Georges  for  nine  days  togeth¬ 
er.”  This  genuine  heroism,  this  preaching  Christ  and  a  pure 
gospel,  exhibited  so  gloriously  in  the  sixteenth,  was  not  extinct 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  side  of  kings,  and  princes, 
and  statesmen,  and  generals,  and  warriors.  Arndt  and  Franke 
lived  in  this  century,  and  many  more  of  kindred  spirit,  whose 
names,  whether  written  in  the  annals  of  lime  or  not,  were  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Lamb’s  book  of  life. 

Finally:  I  despise  the  croaking  predictions  of  evil,  by  pro¬ 
phets,  whom  the  Lord  did  not  send.  But  if  I  have  read  his¬ 
tory,  and  providence,  and  prophecy  aright,  there  is  a  day  of 
trouble  coming,  such  as  the  world  never  witnessed,  in  which 
every  nation  will  be  shaken,  and  thrones  and  altars  hurled 
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through  mid-heaven.  True,  in  that  season  of  trial,  perplexity, 
darkness,  commotion  and  revolution,  the  church  will  be  safe, 
for  the  church  has  a  friend  in  Omnipotence,  and  a  citadel 
within  the  tabernacle  of  the  Most  High.  But  what  I  mean 
is,  that  the  church  will  have  no  need  of  cowards  then ,  but  on¬ 
ly  of  those  who  are  heroes  indeed.  This  day  may  be  close 
upon  us,  and  the  fearful,  like  those  in  Gideon’s  army,  had  bet¬ 
ter  retire.  Brethren,  Alumni,  should  this  dark  epoch  fall  upon 
your  generation,  which  I  regard  as  by  no  means  impossible,  be 
heroic,  preach  the  everlasting,  glorious  gospel.  Let  no  menaces 
from  Antichrist,  nor  from  the  despairing  wrath  of  the  arch 
fiend  deter  you.  Let  no  sum  purchase  you,  and  no  bribe 
turn  you.  Be  men,  not  cravens,  nor  yet  a  marketable  article. 
“Merge  yourselves  in  the  claims  of  your  Master,  your  feeling 
and  safety,  in  the  glory  and  commission  of  your  Lord.” 


ARTICLE  IV. 

GENIUS  AND  THE  CROSS. 

A  Lecture  delivered  before  the  two  Literary  Societies  of  Illinois  State 
University,  by  Rev.  Ephraim  Miller,  M.  A.,  of  Peru,  Illinois,  and  re¬ 
quested  by  his  friends,  for  publication  in  the  “Evangelical  Review.” 

We  live  in  a  wonderful  world,  with  a  life  full  of  wonders. 
This  is  apparent,  even  from  the  few  facts  of  earth  and  of  life 
that  are  understood.  Understood !  What  do  we  understand  ? 
We  know  some  facts,  we  understand  but  very  few.  Some 
things  belonging  to  motion,  space  and  quantities,  we  under¬ 
stand,  but  our  acquaintance  with  everything  else,  is  little  more 
than  a  knowledge  of  its  existence.  We  would  gladly  under¬ 
stand  them,  but  the  subtle  and  elusive  character  of  their  laws 
compels  us,  for  the  present,  to  be  content  with  knowing  them 
to  be.  So  the  untutored  Indian  sees  the  sun  rise  and  set;  and 
because  he  has  seen  it  rise  and  set  in  daily  succession  from  in¬ 
fancy,  without  understanding  it,  he  beholds  it  every  day  with 
the  same  despairing  indifference.  If  the  inquiry  should  even 
arise,  how  all  this  came  so  regularly  to  pass,  the  very  absence 
of  all  means,  by  which  to  solve  the  mystery,  w7ould  lead  him 
to  dismiss  the  subject  from  his  mind.  Should  he,  perchance, 
be  somewhat  speculative,  he  might  form  some  rude,  perhaps 
beautiful  theory,  in  regard  to  it,  whereby  to  entertain  his  mind, 
at  least,  if  he  could  not  satisfy  it.  So  life ,  present  and  future, 
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lias  given  rise  to  its  fables.  The  idea  of  a  state  of  perfect 
happiness,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  intuitions  of  the  soul.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  ancients  had  their  Myth  of  the  Gardens  of  the 
Hesperides,  where  golden  apples  grew,  and  Hyperborean  re¬ 
gions,  where  the  cold  north  wind  never  blew.  And  although 
a  more  extended  acquaintance  with  Geography  compelled  them 
to  transfer  the  supposed  location  of  these  abodes  of  bliss  to 
climes  more  remote,  yet  they  did  not  abandon  the  belief  in 
their  existence.  It  was  the  best  that  they  could  do,  or  that 
had  been  done  for  them.  And  their  poets,  finding  it  at  least  a 
beautiful  fable,  retained  it,  and  invested  it  with  such  additional 
beauties  as  their  fancy  supplied.  The  people  were  content 
with  it,  because  they  could  not  prove  it  false,  and  they  felt 
that  it  was  a  necessity  of  the  soul. 

Something  similar  transpires  within  us  and  around  us  every 
day.  But  because  it  eludes  our  grasp,  and  baffles  our  first  ef¬ 
forts  to  solve  it,  we  pass  on  to  the  grosser,  material  tangibilities 
of  life,  and,  absorbed  in  them,  forget  what  we  despair  of  being 
able  to  comprehend,  whatever  its  essential  interest. 

A  great  fact  becomes  obvious  from  this.  Nature  and  life 
want  an  interpreter ;  not  one  only,  but  many.  This  brief  ex¬ 
istence  is  not  sufficient  for  one  man,  to  make  more  than  a  be¬ 
ginning,  in  the  varied  and  boundless  inquiries  that  arrest  the 
observing  and  thoughtful  mind.  Besides,  nature  and  life  are 
very  diversified.  Nature  has  her  rough  forms  and  strata,  her 
affinities  and  repulsions,  her  action  and  resistance,  her  numbers 
and  spaces,  her  meteors  and  orbs,  her  growth  and  decay.  We 
want,  therefore,  the  Geologist,  the  Chemist,  the  Mechanician, 
the  Mathematician,  the  Astronomer  and  the  Botanist,  as  inter¬ 
preters  of  nature.  Life  has  its  thoughts  and  its  feelings,  its 
fancies  and  its  reasonings,  its  aspirations  and  its  grovellings,  its 
national  interests  and  its  individual  interests,  its  temporal  af¬ 
fairs  and  its  external  affairs,  its  sicknesses  bodily  and  its  sick¬ 
nesses  spiritual.  We  want,  therefore,  the  Psychologist,  the 
Physiologist,  the  Jurist,  the  Diplomatist,  the  Theologian  and 
Teacher,  as  interpreters  of  life.  And  these  we  want  in  un¬ 
broken  succession  ;  that  the  followers  may  take  up  the  matter 
where  the  forerunners  left  it,  and  carry  it  forward  on  the  way 
to  completeness. 

The  office  of  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  Nature  and  Life 
is  in  its  main  exercise  confined  on  the  creative  order  of  intel¬ 
lect,  which  suggests  and  shapes  the  prevailing  thought  ;  that 
order  from  which  we  must  all  learn,  if  we  learn  at  all,  and 
which  is  called  Genius.  But  Genius  itself,  much  as  it  can  a- 
chieve,  is  not  the  Interpreter  complete,  until  it  associate  itself 
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with,  or  rather  subordinates  itself  to,  another  power ;  we  mean 
the  Cross,  as  it  is  presented  to  us  in  the  scriptures  of  the  New 
Testament.  We  have  accordingly  selected  as  the  theme  of  our 
present  discourse, 

GENIUS  AND  THE  CROSS. 

Nor  is  it  an  unnatural  and  forced  relation  which  we  propose. 
But  when  the  influence  of  the  two  as  agencies  working  out 
results  upon  the  life  and  destiny  of  man  is  considered,  the  re¬ 
lation  is  seen  to  be  most  important  and  significant,  whether  it 
be  that  of  cooperation  or  opposition. 

Three  things  in  that  relation  are  especially  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion. 

I.  The  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  Cross,  so  often  assumed 
by  Genius.  II.  What  its  attitude  ought  to  be.  III.  What  it 
may  achieve  in  its  right  position.  It  requires  but  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  all  countries  that  possess  one, 
to  ascertain  that  many  of  the  loftiest  intellects  have  prostituted 
themselves  to  the  debasement  of  man.  Much  of  our  poetry 
and  fiction,  such  too  as  has  currency  to  the  greatest  extent,  is 
characterized  by  the  vilest  impurity  and  licentiousness,  the 
coarsest  caricatures  of  virtue  and  morality,  whilst  it  is  thorough¬ 
ly  pervaded  by  a  shallow  infidel  philosophy  and  contempt  fo? 
everything  in  the  shape  of  Christianity. 

In  English  literature  the  novel  seems  first  to  have  been  de¬ 
signed  for  amusement,  and  that  only.  It  seemed  scarcely  con¬ 
scious  of  the  possibility  of  a  higher  aim.  Accordingly  it  chose 
its  themes  from  those  regions  where  a  corrupt  imagination 
mostly  loves  to  dwell,  knowing  that  thus  it  would  attain  its  low 
aim  most  effectually.  And  although  it  has  since  ascended  to 
the  highest  grades,  first  of  historical  instruction,  and  second  of 
moral  and  even  philosophic  teachings,  yet  it  is  a  painful  and 
alarming  fact  that  the  press  is  pouring  forth  vast  streams  of 
the  lowest  class  of  corrupting  fiction,  which  is  eagerly  bought 
and  read  by  the  multitudes  whose  propensities  are  only  to 
grovel.  We  may  say  at  the  present  time,  although  we  ob¬ 
serve  some  better  tendencies,  that  the  bulk  of  our  fictitious  lit¬ 
erature  is  designed  to  amuse  much  more  than  to  instruct  and 
improve.  It  has  no  high  and  ennobling  aims.  It  seeks  not 
to  elevate,  only  to  entertain  ;  thus  confirming  its  votaries  in 
the  idea  that  it  is  useless  to  aspire  after  any  permanent  good. 

There  seems  too,  to  be  something  peculiarly  bewitching  in 
the  idea  of  amusing,  or  pleasantly  entertaining  others.  The 
power  and  the  exercise  of  it  secures  the  gratitude  and  liking 
of  the  many;  and  we  are  pleased  when  others  feel  thankful 
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to  us;  for  in  all  probability  they  will  praise  us  then.  This 
attracts  a  large  number  of  those  who  possess  a  greater  or  less 
share  of  genius,  into  this  method  of  securing  wealth  and  hon¬ 
or  both.  Thus  by  seeking  only  to  titillate  the  morbid  imagi¬ 
nation  of  a  babyish  sentimentalism  or  grovelling  licentiousness, 
the  author  of  fiction,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  opposes  the 
influence  of  the  cross,  and  diverts  the  mind  into  channels  de¬ 
structive  both  of  temporal  and  eternal  interests. 

We  can  dwell  but  briefly  on  the  several  topics  ranging  them¬ 
selves  under  this  head.  We  pass  hastily  to  others. 

In  recent  times,  poetry,  pretending  to  be  religious,  too,  has 
shot  wide  of  the  truth,  in  the  endeavor  to  harmonize  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  cross  with  a  pre-adopted  philosophy.  A  sickly 
humanity  or  sentiment  of  benevolence,  rendered  the  penalties 
of  the  divine  law  too  horrible  for  adoption  or  belief,  by  truly 
refined  and  elevated  souls,  and  accordingly,  an  entire  poem 
must  be  written,  to  prove  that  finally  all  evil  and  misery  will 
be  removed.  (See  theconclusion  of  the  “Festus”  of  Bailey.) 

But  the  departments  in  which  Genius,  at  the  present  day, 
most  decidedly  manifests  its  hostility  to  the  cross,  are  science 
and  philosophy.  Both  are  endeavoring  to  dispense  with  di¬ 
vine  Revelation,  both  are  aiming  to  establish  the  sufficiency  of 
the  powers  of  man  for  every  necessity  and  emergency  of  his 
state. 

Science,  in  the  hands  of  some,  boasts  of  having  detected 
false  statements  in  the  Bible,  whilst  Philosophy  pretends  to 
have  discovered  the  true  mode  of  securing  universal  happiness. 
The  latter  indeed  often  in  smooth  and  oily  phrase  speaks  fa¬ 
vorably,  blit  patronizingly  of  the  great  system  of  Christian  doc¬ 
trine,  pretends  to  aim  at  the  same  results,  prates  of  “Liberty ,” 
“Fraternity,”  “Reformation,”  “Benevolence,”  “Culture  dec.,” 
in  terms  the  most  imposing  and  enthusiastic,  leaving  the  im¬ 
pression  that,  that  which  proposes  the  same  result  as  Christi¬ 
anity,  must  be  good,  if  it  be  not  Christianity  itself  or  some¬ 
thing  better.  But  when  examined  according  to  its  actual  ten¬ 
dencies,  divested  of  the  pretensions  which  it  puts  forth  as  a 
veil  to  its  real  character,  it  is  found  to  have  placed  itself  in  an 
attitude  of  irreconcilable  hostility  to  the  teachings  of  the  di¬ 
vine  Book.  We  have  its  developements  in  every  grade,  from 
the  impracticabilities  of  Communism  and  its  kindred  isms,  to 
the  wild  and  utter  lawlessness  of  the  German  liberty  mania, 
and  from  simple  Scepticism  down  to  Pantheism  and  avowed 
Atheism.  And,  preposterous  as  examination  proves  such  a 
Philosophy  to  be,  yet  it  has  in  every  phase  of  its  existence 
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found  numbers  ready  to  be  humbugged  into  its  Utopian  expe- 
rimentings. 

So  in  every  other  department  where  human  thought  has 
been  engaged,  we  see  Genius  arraying  itself  against  the  glori¬ 
ous  and  saving  truths  of  Christianity,  striving  to  put  down  the 
Cross,  and  substitute  for  it  the  image,  deformed  and  hideous,, 
of  proud  and  corrupt  humanity,  as  the  object  of  worship,  cal¬ 
ling  to  the  people,  “These  be  thy  gods  O  Israel !  which  brought 
th  ee  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt. ” 

What  the  attitude  of  Genius  towards  the  Cross  ought  to  be 
is  soon  and  easily  told.  It  ought  to  sit  down  by  the  Cross  and 
gaze  upon  the  immaculate  Victim  rudely  suspended  there,  un¬ 
til  it  can  comprehend  glory  in  the  deepest  abasement,  love  in 
return  for  the  bitterest  hate,  authority  in  the  attire  of  a  servant, 
and  divine  majesty  in  the  reputed  malefactor.  It  ough  to 
fix  its  eyes  upon  that  brow  of  innocent  agony  until  it  feels 
that  “it  is  a  faithful  saying  and  worthy  of  all  acceptation  that 
Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners,”  of  whom  it 
has  been  the  chief.  It  ought  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  Great 
Teacher  until  it  become  thoroughly  imbued  with  his  heaven¬ 
ly  spirit,  and  its  heart  become  filled  to  oveiflowing  with  love 
and  gratitude  for  such  wondrous  grace,  until  like  Thomas  it 
exclaims  with  rapture  and  amazement,  “My  Lord  and  my 
God,”  or  with  Paul  counts  “all  things  but  loss  for  Christ,” 
whilst  with  John  it  leans  in  living  confidence  upon  the  Savior’s 
breast.  It  ought  so  to  study  that  glorious  character,  that  it 
may  feel  that  there  is  none  to  be  honored,  none  to  be  loved, 
none  to  be  served  but  the  God-man,  and  with  numerous  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  truth,  it  may  be  able  to  enter  the  lion’s  den,  the 
burning  fiery  furnace,  patiently  endure  cruel  mockings  and 
scourgings,  bonds  and  imprisonments,  and  an  unsheltered  home 
“in  deserts  and  mountains,  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,”  in 
the  divine  Redeemer’s  cause.  Instead  of  constituting  itself 
the  chief  mocker  at  the  man  of  Calvary,  it  ought  to  be  the 
chief  advocate  of  his  glory.  Instead  of  being  the  ringleader 
in  the  band  of  fools  who  “say  in  their  hearts,  there  is  no  God,” 
it  should  join  its  voice  with  Nature  and  Revelation  in  proclaim¬ 
ing  aloud  not  only  the  being,  but  the  grace  of  God.  Instead 
of  pandering  to  the  depraved  appetites  of  licentious  admirers, 
it  ought  to  employ  itself  in  persuading  men  to  be  reconciled 
with  God.  And  instead  of  soaring  amid  the  airy  speculation 
of  an  inflated  philosophy,  it  ought  to  search  “what  is  the 
breadth  and  length  and  depth  and  height and  to  know  the 
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love  of  Christ  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  it  might  be  “fil¬ 
led  with  all  the  fullness  of  God.” 

Such  is  the  altitude  it  ought  to  assume.  But  what  it  may 
achieve  when  having  taken  its  right  position  is  not  so  easily 
told,  nay  it  cannot  be  adequately  estimated.  We  know  part¬ 
ly  what  it  has  done  in  the  domain  of  evil,  and  we  can  only 
conjecture  what  it  can  do  in  that  of  good,  by  what  it  has  done. 
And  here  we  find  a  bright  side  of  the  picture,  of  which  we 
have  faintly  traced  the  dark  one. 

It  has  sung  in  penitential,  devotional  and  joyful  strains, 
most  humanly,  too,  as  well  as  divinely,  in  the  Psalms,  and 
taught  the  pious  heart  of  every  age,  to  repent,  to  pray  and  to 
sing.  It  has  perched  itself  on  the  mountain  tops  of  prophetic 
Inspiration  and  heralded  the  coming  of  the  sun  of  Righteous¬ 
ness  in  the  unapproachable  sublimity  of  Isaiah.  It  has  un¬ 
folded  the  plan  of  Salvation  with  the  logic  and  rhetoric  of 
Paul.  It  has  pleaded  with  the  wicked  in  the  melodious  ac¬ 
cents  of  a  Chrysostom.  It  has  dug  from  the  rubbish  of  papal 
barbarism  the  great  doctrines  of  grace,  and  uttered  them  anew 
in  the  thunder  tones  of  a  Luther.  It  has  systematized  the 
teachings  of  the  Bible  in  the  deep  and  expansive  meditations 
of  a  Calvin.  It  has  built  the  lofty  verse  of  the  “Paradise 
lost,”  sung  the  sweet  cadences  of  the  “Course  of  Time,”  com¬ 
plained  piteously  and  expostulated  sadly  in  the  “Night 
Thoughts,”  and  followed  the  “Progress  of  the  Pilgrim,”  till  he 
was  lost  in  the  unspeakable  glory  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  It 
has  descended  to  the  loathsome  dungeon  of  the  prisoner,  and 
awakened  pity  in  the  heart  of  humanity  for  his  miseries  and 
neglect.  It  has  struck  the  fetters  from  the  hands  of  the  Afri- 
can  slave.  It  has  given  sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
speech  to  the  dumb,  and  feet  to  the  maimed.  But  what  has 
it  not  done?  Are  not  your  Architectures,  your  Arts  and 
Sciences,  your  Literature,  vour  Mechanical  Improvements, 
your  Presses,  your  Steam  Engines,  Railroads,  Steamers  and 
Telegraphs  all  the  handiwork  of  Genius.  What  a  dull  life¬ 
less  and  barbaric  world  this  would  be  had  not  Genius  shed  its 
light  and  quickening  power  over  it!  And  what  an  impulse 
the  mind  receives,  in  contemplating  its  triumphs  !  How 
strange  and  hope-inspiring,  that  inanimate  matter  can  be  so 
arranged  as  to  perform  the  manual  labor  of  intelligence  with 
greater  speed  and  precision  than  the  most  skillful  hand  can  do 
it!  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  machinery  could  be  con¬ 
trived  to  make  mathematical  calculations  with  unfailing  accu¬ 
racy,  correcting  its  errors,  should  it  by  chance  commit  any, 
and  producing  an  infallible  result.  It  is  wonderful,  to  see  the 
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ponderous  steam  engine  applied  to  the  performance  of  (he 
most  delicate  needle  work.  And  had  we  not  evidence  of  (he 
fact,  we  might  be  inclined  to  reckon  our  electric  commu¬ 
nication,  among  the  tales  of  the  “Arabian  Nights!”  A  et 
such  is  the  power  of  Genius  that  it  overleaps  the  barriers  of 
ignorance  and  opposition  and  darts  with  eagle  speed  and  di¬ 
rectness  to  the  attainments  of  its  objects. 

All  the  useful  inventions  of  genius  too,  have  more  or  less 
contributed  to  the  triumphs  of  the  cross,  though  it  may  have 
had  no  share  in  their  original  design.  It  was  a  happy  omen 
that  the  first  large  book  that  issued  from  the  press,  was  the  Bi¬ 
ble.  And  the  rapid  production  of  that  volume,  by  the  aid  of 
the  press,  has  done  more  for  the  dissemination  of  Christian 
principles,  than  any  other  means  ever  employed  by  man. 

But  everything  beautiful  and  useful  in  the  arts,  sciences  and 
literature,  is  contributing,  silently  and  imperceptibly,  it  is  true, 
but  certainly,  to  the  advancement  of  humanity.  And  although 
in  its  first  appreciating  (ask  of  the  knowledge  and  culture  thus 
acquired,  it  may  become  intoxicated,  and  in  its  intoxication  cry 
out,  “no  God,”  “no  truth  in  the  Bible,”  or  “away  with  all 
laws,”  and  the  like,  yet  we  are  reminded  here,  and  shall  doubt¬ 
less  ultimately  experience  the  truth  of  the  lines  so  often  quoted, 

“A  tittle  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing, 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring  ; 

These  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 

But  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.” 

So  the  human  race,  or  that  portion  of  it  which  has  had  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  wonderful  improvements  which  characterize  the 
present  age,  in  every  department  of  life,  has  actually  been 
passing  through  this  phase,  so  often  marked  in  the  individual. 
So  much  that  is  startling  and  almost  incredible,  has  been 
achieved  by  the  mental  labors  of  our  men  of  science,  that  we 
seem  to  be  wild  with  excitement  and  hope,  and  begin  to  think 
that  nothing  is  impossible  to  man ;  in  other  words,  that  man  is 
God.  The  pantheist  of  the  present  day,  has  indeed  much 
more  reason  to  say  that  all  things,  all  nature  constitutes  God, 
and  that  man  is  the  conscious  principle  or  element  in  (hat  di¬ 
vinity,  than  the  pantheist  of  antiquity.  For  there  never  has 
been  such  a  fermentation  of  thought,  that  evolved  so  many 
permanent  improvements  and  means  of  advancement.  It  is 
not  strange,  that  man  should  look  at  himself,  with  something 
like  adoration,  and  ask  whether  he»be  not  an  essential  part  of 
T  the  divine  nature,  the  creating  power;  especially  when  he 
looks  with  the  dimmed  vision  of  an  intoxicated  brain,  at  his 
rapidly  extending  control  over  elements,  that  formerly  were 
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regarded  only  with  trembling  awe.  It  is  by  no  means  strange 
that  he  should ,  in  this  flush  of  excitement,  expect  with  confi¬ 
dence  the  entire  subjection  of  all  the  unconscious  powers  of 
nature  to  his  own  will,  so  that  the  lightnings  shall  become  his 
wood  sawyers  and  scavengers,  as  they  now  are  his  messengers. 
The  drunken  wretch,  whose  hut  does  not  shelter  him  from  the 
sun,  or  the  wind  or  the  rain,  often  fancies  himself  to  be  the 
proprietor  of  millions,  and  dispenses  his  promises  with  lavish 
profusion,  upon  every  one  who  may  need  his  sympathy  or  aid. 
But  when  the  inebriating  influence  is  exhausted,  his  golden  vi¬ 
sions  vanish,  and  he  only  feels  himself  poor,  and  in  need  of  a 
physician.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  such  a  pro¬ 
cess  may  characterize  the  human  soul  in  the  race  of  improve¬ 
ment.  When  it  has  proceeded  to  that  point,  where  it  hopes 
to  have  acquired  the  dominion  which  it  seeks,  and  finds  that, 
like  the  natural  horizon,  so  the  horizon  of  knowledge  is  con¬ 
stantly  advancing  at  a  pace  equal  to  its  own  progress,  and  re¬ 
mains  forever  at  the  same  distance,  then  it  may  begin  to  think 
somewhat  meanly  of  itself.  Happy  for  it,  if  it  can  scale  some 
lofty  mountain,  even  should  it  await  there  the  realization  of  its 
ambitious  and  presumptuous  hopes,  whence  it  may  behold  the 
boundlessness  of  the  regions  beyond,  or  perchance  see 

“Hills  peep  o’er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise.” 

For  then  it  will  be  constrained  to  acknowledge  its  own  poverty, 
and  look  with  shame  upon  its  ignorant  presumptuousness,  and, 
•lestored  to  the  use  of  its  sober  senses,  seek  the  aid  of  the  All¬ 
wise  and  great  physician,  who  is  the  only  source  of  truth  and 
life.  Such  undoubtedly  will  be  the  result, though  the  process 
may  be  interrupted  and  tedious. 

Slowly  but  certainly,  with  fluctuations,  but  ever  with  deci¬ 
ded  progress,  the  originating  intellect  of  the  world  is  elaborat¬ 
ing  the  proposition  of  general  illumination.  And  when  genius 
ceases  to  debase  and  prostitute  itself,  and  takes  its  right  posi¬ 
tion  towards  Christianity,  then  only  will  it  be  seen  what  a  glori¬ 
ous  mission  it  has  upon  earth.  It  will  not  be  content  to  con¬ 
tribute  indirectly  to  the  advancement  of  the  human  family 
towards  the  latter  day  glory,  but  will  shape  its  thought  and  ac¬ 
tion  so  as  to  refer  distinctly  to  that  end,  and  direct  its  course 
with  undeviating  consistency  to  the  cross.  Its  cheerfulness, 
instead  of  seeking  only  to  excite  an  empty  laugh,  will  animate 
mankind  with  the  most  glowing  pictures  of  the  goodness  of 
God,  and  its  merriment  burst  forth  into  exalted  songs  of  praise 
ihat  shall  awaken  a  response  from  the  myriads  whom  it  is  its 
special  privilege  to  address.  Its  tragic  power  will  unfold,  in 
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thrilling  detail,  and  paint  in  deep  colors,  the  sorrows  of  the 
Man  of  Calvary,  that  men  may  appreciate  the  cost  of  their  re¬ 
demption,  and  the  strength  of  their  Redeemer's  love  ;  whilst  on 
the  other  hand,  it  will  tell  in  awful  accents  of  the  “fearful  look¬ 
ing  for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation,  that  shall  devour  the 
adversary,”  that  men  may  learn  not  to  trifle  with  the  justice  and 
righteousness  of  their  Maker.  Its  powers  of  investigation  will 
exert  themselves  to  render  more  intelligible  the  mysteries  of 
salvation,  whilst  by  the  aid  of  its  imagination,  it  will  furnish 
man  with  enchanting  views  of  the  blessedness  of  the  saints  in 
their  Father’s  kingdom.  And  when  it  has  learned  to  look  up 
through  nature  unto  nature’s  God,  with  steadfast  and  adoring 
glance,  how  will  not  the  beauties,  the  sublimities,  the  wonders 
and  the  powers  of  that  nature,  as  unfolded  by  its  magic  touch, 
call  forth  continual  songs  of  praise  unto  Him  svho  has  so  mar¬ 
vellously  and  wisely  ordained  the  works  of  the  universe.  All 
this  it  has  already  done,  and  is  still  doing.  But  every  day  re¬ 
minds  us  that  more  remains  to  be  done  than  ever  has  been 
done ;  that  new  fields  are  to  be  explored,  and  new  views  to  be 
taken  of  those  already  explored. 

Let  our  poetry,  fiction,  oratory,  science,  legislation  and  juris¬ 
prudence,  be  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  gospel,  let  them  all 
combine  for  the  illustration  and  diffusion  of  its  beneficent  prin¬ 
ciples,  let  their  united  influence  be  directed  towards  the  moral 
improvement  of  humanity,  and  the  dissemination  of  right 
sentiments  in  regard  to  the  Creator  of  all;  let  poetry  sing  the 
praises  of  redemption,  fiction,  in  life-like  narration,  illustrate 
the  practice  and  action  of  virtue  in  contrast  with  the  results  of 
vice,  oratory  dwell  upon  the  practical  and  elevating  themes  of 
Holy  writ,  science  tell  the  wisdom,  power  and  goodness  of 
God,  legislation  seek  the  good  of  all  by  equal  laws,  based  upon 
that  most  reliable  of  law-books,  the  Bible,  jurisprudence  seek 
to  administer  justice  with  impartial  hand,  whilst  it  exhorts  and 
encourages  the  offender  with  the  tenderness  of  mercy,  to  a  re¬ 
formation  of  life;  let  all  the  most  brilliant  intellects  represent¬ 
ing  these  several  departments,  join  in  the  promotion  of  these 
objects,  and  the  result  upon  the  condition  of  human  society 
would  be  incalculable. 

One  mighty  thought,  uttered  by  a  far-seeing  and  daring  spirit, 
is  like  the  “burning  mountain,”  in  the  Apocalypse,  caSt  into 
the  sea.  It  awakens  a  heaving  and  commotion  of  the  waters, 
that  engulphs  the  petty  presumer  who  launches  his  bark  upon 
its  waves,  in  the  hope  that  his  presence  and  voice  shall  still  its 
ragings.  The  words  of  the  prophet,  “the  just  shall  live  by 
faith,”  uttered  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  against 
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die  enormity  of  papal  indulgences,  by  a  soul  that  conceived 
iheir  import  strongly,  and  felt  the  divinities  of  their  power, 
shook  the  throne  of  darkness  whence  those  abominations  is¬ 
sued,  to  its  centre.  It  was  truly  the  burning  mountain  cast 
into  the  sea  ;  and  the  waters  of  human  thought  have  never 
since  subsided  to  their  previous  sluggish  and  stagnant  calm;  a 
cairn  which  produced  on  its  surface  only  the  unsightly  and 
loathesome  scum  of  monkish  indolence  and  priestly  licentious¬ 
ness,  and  exhaled  over  the  earth  the  deadly  miasmata  of  pop¬ 
ish  corruption  and  despotism.  Those  waters  have  been  roused 
into  action,  and  have  ever  since  been  dashing  their  angry  waves 
against  the  pillars  of  the  power  of  darkness  and  tyranny,  and 
will  not  stay  their  violence,  until  every  vestige  of  all  that  has 
oppressed  and  darkened  the  mind  of  man,  has  been  swept 
away. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  sanctified  genius  took  up  its  abode 
at  Wittenberg,  Geneva  and  Zurich.  From  these  historical 
eminences  it  spake,  and  conscience  was  free.  That  voice  of 
power  was  heard  far  and  wide  in  that  momentous  age,  and  is 
ringing  in  our  ears  to  this  day,  in  every  conflict  for  liberty,  and 
in  every  shout  of  triumph  that  ascends  from  emancipated  man. 
It  was  the  trumpet  call  to  nations,  to  rouse  themselves  from 
the  lethargy  of  ages,  and  the  signal  of  doom  to  every  form  of 
secular  and  spiritual  despotism.  It  sounded  over  the  waters, 
and  Scotland  heard  it  in  the  fearless  utterances  of  a  Knox, 
England  heard  it  in  the  lofty  thoughts  of  a  republican  Milton, 
and  America  heard  it  in  the  declaration  that  all  men  are  free, 
and  one  of  the  noblest  bards  of  Germany  has  since  sung,  that 

“ Man  is  free  though  horn  in  chains 

Thus  it  has  been  in  all  ages.  When  some  strong  and  de¬ 
termined  mind  has  seized  upon  a  great  life  truth,  and  publish¬ 
ed  it  to  the  world,  it  has  always  produced,  sooner  or  later,  such 
changes  in  the  condition  of  man,  as  to  mark  that  period  with 
the  characteristics  of  an  era.  And  it  has  always  been  the  case, 
when  such  changes  did  take  place,  that  they  were  fermented 
by  a  thought  that  was  originated  by  that  order  of  intellect 
which  alone  can  originate.  Genius  has  ever,  either  immedi¬ 
ately  or  remotely,  been  the  prime  human  agent  in  the  march 
of  freedom,  as  it  has  in  only  too  many  instances,  contributed 
to  the  perpetuation,  or  at  least  extension,  of  despotism.  The 
masses  want  a  leader.  Political  parties,  schools  of  philosophy, 
science  and  art,  religious  denominations,  new  church  move¬ 
ments,  every  little  community,  all  want  a  leader,  some  mind 
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more  gifted,  far-sighted  and  determined  than  the  rest,  to  which 
they  can  look  for  counsel  and  example. 

Genius  has  achieved  wonders  with  the  sword,  greater  won¬ 
ders  with  the  pen,  but  it  will  achieve  unspeakably  greater  with 
the  cross.  When  its  eyes  and  lips  have  been  anointed  with 
the  blood  of  the  cross,  it  will  see  things  and  utter  sayings,  that 
will  startle  dead  nations  into  life,  and  shake  the  heart  of  the 
world  as  with  an  earthquak  shock.  When  another  Paul  shall 
go  forth,  despising  the  wisdom  of  human  philosophy,  and 
knowing  “nothing  but  Christ,  and  him  crucified,”  with  his 
soul,  like  the  burning  bush  in  the  desert,  wrapt  in  a  flame  of 
love  to  the  author  of  life  and  salvation,  his  body  upon  earth, 
whilst  his  spirit  dwells  in  heaven,  realizing  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  “powers  of  the  world  to  come,”  regarding  not  life,  nor 
ease,  nor  honor,  and  shall  pour  forth  from  his  full  heart  his 
rich  conceptions  and  experiences  of  divine  wisdom,  upon  the 
ear  of  humanity,  that  ear  being  opened  to  by  the  Divine  Spir¬ 
it,  to  the  appreciation  of  that  wisdom,  then  shall  we  realize 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  that  a  “nation  shall  be  bom  in 
a  day,”  then  shall  men  and  angels  witness  how  “the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  have  become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  his 
Christ.” 

Such  a  burning  and  consuming  intensity  of  devotion  to  a 
specific  object,  especially  if  it  be  a  worthy  one,  is  characteristic 
of  genius  in  its  highest  grade.  It  possesses  an  unconquerable 
earnestness  and  enthusiasm,  a  fiery  energy,  a  focal  concen- 
trention  of  purpose,  that  leads  it,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
sacrifice  every  other  consideration.  It  sees  but  one  thing,  it 
knows  but  one  thing,  it  desires  but  one  thing.  The  words  of 
an  American  poet,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  painter  Parrha- 
sius,  expressing  his  thirst  for  fame,  are  scarcely  hyperbolical,  if 
at  all, 

“Ay  !  there’s  a  deathless  name, 

A  spirit  that  the  smoth’ring  vault  shall  spurn, 

And  like  a  steadfast  planet  mount  and  burn  ; 

And  though  its  crown  of  flame 
Consumed  my  brain  to  ashes  as  it  won  me. 

By  all  the  fiery  stars  1  I’d  pluck  it  on  me. 

Ay  !  though  it  bid  me  rifle 

JYJy  heart’s  last  fount  for  its  insatiate  thirst, 

And  every  life-strung  nerve  be  maddened  first, 

Ay  !  though  it  bid  me  stifle 

The  yearning  in  my  throat  for  my  sweet  child, 

And  taunt  its  mother  till  my  brain  went  wild  ; 

All,  I  would  do  it  all, 

Sooner  than  die  like  the  dull  worm,  to  rot, 

Thrust  foully  to  the  earth  and  be  forgot.” 
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Nor  does  poetry  furnish  the  only  illustrations  of  this  feature. 
We  have  a  Napoleon  sacrificing  his  strongest  domestic  affec¬ 
tions,  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  his  ambition  ;  a  Co¬ 
lumbus  venturing  all  his  hopes  in  three  little  vessels  upon  the 
unknown  and  untraversed  ocean  ;  a  youthful  Pascal  debarred 
by  a  father’s  will  from  the  study  of  geometry,  elaborating  a 
system  of  that  science  himself;  a  Burritt,  sooty  and  brawny- 
armed,  at  the  blacksmith’s  forge,  laying  the  foundation  of  al¬ 
most  incredible  attainments  in  languages;  a  Kirke  White  of 
glorious  promise,  bartering  health  and  life  for  the  treasures  of 
science  and  literature  ;  a  Milton  burning  the  midnight  lamp, 
until  he  could  no  longer  behold  the  great  lamp  of  day  ;  and  a 
Hugh  Miller  whilst  wielding  the  quarryman’s  crow-bar,  mak¬ 
ing  those  profound  observations,  and  laying  up  that  store  of 
knowledge,  not  dug  from  books,  but  from  rocks,  which  ena¬ 
bled  him  afterwards  to  wield  the  Geologist’s  pen  with  such  as¬ 
tounding  efficiency  and  power,  to  the  confusion  of  those  who 
see  no  ‘‘Footprints  of  the  Creator,”  in  the  “Vestiges  of  Crea¬ 
tion.”  Indeed  we  might  run  through  the  whole  catalogue  of 
great  performances,  and  we  should  find  this  trait  in  the  per¬ 
formances  underlying  and  pervading  them  all. 

Let  this  quality  be  combined,  as  it  often  has  been,  with  a 
spirit  that  consciously  embraces  the  aggregate  tendencies  of 
the  intellect  of  its  own  age,  and  the  results  of  more  or  less 
successive  ages,  or,  in  other  words,  give  us  the  heroic  order  of 
Genius,  and  let  it  place  itself  “behind  the  Cross,”  and  bear 
that  emblem  of  light  throughout  the  earth,  and  darkness  will 
flee,  tyranny  will  fall,  unbelief  shall  vanish,  and  science  it¬ 
self  lie  humbled,  yet  in  its  humiliation  lie  ennobled  before 
the  beams  of  the  “Sun  of  Righteousness.” 

Gentlemen  :  as  you  have  looked  at  the  achievements  of 
Genius  and  reflected  what  it  is  able  yet  to  perform,  doubtless 
you  have  felt  the  ennobling  wish,  that  you  might  tread  in  its 
shining  track.  It  is  a  glorious  work  which  it  has  accomplish¬ 
ed  and  is  daily  developing  in  more  glorious  issues  still.  Every 
one  may  say,  “could  I  do  something  of  that  kind,  something 
that  will  benefit  mankind  on  an  extended  scale,  I  should  labor 
with  cheerfulness. 

But  let  no  one  be  discouraged.  Each  one  of  you  has  a 
mission  in  life,  something  to  do,  some  influence  to  exert. 
Your  life  will  be  glorious  if  you  are  true  to  your  mission,  true 
to  yourself.  “What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?”  is  the  earnest 
inquiry  which  every  one  ought  to  make.  No  one  may  be  an 
idler  now  ;  none  may  bury  his  talent,  be  it  but  one.  A 
century  past,  a  century  to  come.  How  much  is  embraced  in 
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those  words.  The  century  is  past,  so  are  its  actors,  so  its  pas¬ 
sions  and  its  actions;  not  so  its  influences.  The  influence  of 
every  one  that  lived  then,  is  working' yet.  Nor  is  it  likely  that 
it  will  ever  cease  to  work.  The  century  to  come  will  he  modi¬ 
fied  by  it.  In  the  century  to  come  you  will  have  lived  and 
acted  and  as  an  actor  will  have  passed  away  too.  Your  name 
may  not  be  remembered.  Your  tombstone  may  have  crum¬ 
bled  into  dust  like  your  body,  or  the  ploughshare  have  passed 
over  your  grave,  but  the  thoughts  that  you  shall  have  uttered 
and  the  influence  which  you  shall  have  exerted,  will  be 
ploughed  into  the  character  of  others,  possibly  for  a  decade  of 
centuries.  White  the  distinguished  Dr.  Paley  was  a  student 
at  College,  he  was  negligent  and  irregular  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties.  A  dissipated  companion,  one  morning  early, 
entered  his  room,  and  remonstrated  with  him  for  wasting  his 
time  and  opportunities  which  might  be  of  such  signal  service 
to  the  world.  The  remonstrance  was  heeded,  and  we  possess 
the  fruits  of  it  in  those  profound  works  which  afterwards  issu¬ 
ed  from  Paley’s  pen. 

Nobody  inquires  after  the  name  of  the  man,  who  thus  in¬ 
duced  that  giant  to  shake  off  the  fetters  that  were  likely  to 
bind  him  down  to  a  weak  and  inefficient  career;  but  he  has 
left  his  mark  notwithstanding.  So  may  you.  A  word  that 
you  utter  may  burn  itself  into  the  soul  of  a  companion,  and  if 
it  be  for  good,  you  have  not  lived  in  vain.  Your  voice  may 
not  circle  around  as  far  as  that  of  many  others,  yet  let  it  be 
true,  and  let  it  be  heard.  Your  star  may  not  shine  as  brightly 
as  many  others  in  the  firmament,  but  let  it  be  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection.  It  will  guide  aright  as  certainly  as  if  it  were  larger. 
The  Polar  star  does  not  bear  upon  the  earth  with  the  fiery  in¬ 
tensity  of  Sirius,  but  it  is  the  Polar  star  after  all. 

“Lives  of  all  great  men  remind  us, 

We  may  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time  ; 

Footprints  that  perhaps  another. 

Sailing  o’er  life’s  solemn  main, 

Some  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 

Seeing  may  take  heart  again.’' 

In  conclusion,  learn  from  genius  to  devote  yourselves  to 
some  definite  purpose.  Ask  what  is  your  call.  Ask  it  of  Him 
“who  givelh  wisdom  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not.”  Ask  it 
too,  of  your  own  consciousness.  Then  pursue  it  with  energy 
and  earnestness.  And  in  the  pursuit  cultivate  sincerity.  Life’s 
drama  is  played  within  you  and  without  you,  with  a  power 
Yol.  YI.  No.  23.  47 
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and  significance  never  before  equalled.  Time  rushes  on.  He 
who  strives  to  keep  pace  with  it,  becomes  wise,  he  who  lags 
remains  a  fool. 


ARTICLE  V. 

NATHANAEL  OR  THE  TRUE  ISRAELITE. 

By  the  Rev.  B.  Appleby,  Baltimore. 

The  difference  between  sacred  and  profane  biography  is  so 
distinctly  marked,  that,  the  one  may,  with  some  propriety,  be 
denominated  internal ,  and  the  other  external.  The  biograph¬ 
ical  sketches  of  the  Bible  were  written  by  men  “who  spake  as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,”  and  they  take  us  at 
once  to  the  hearts  of  their  subjects,  and  show  us  their  real 
character,  by  revealing  the  motives  and  principles  which  mov¬ 
ed  and  governed  their  lives. 

This,  profane  authors  cannot  pretend  to  do  ;  the  most  they 
can  do  is,  to  give  a  narrative  of  the  deeds  and  sayings  of  men, 
from  which  they  and  their  readers  may  infer  their  motives  and 
principles,  and  form  an  estimate  of  their  character.  But  such 
estimates  will  be,  and  if  necessity  must  be,  as  often  wrong  as 
right.  For  this  reason  the  biographies  of  profane  authors  are 
not  so  profitable  as  those  of  the  sacred  writers.  Neither  are 
they  so  interesting.  And  the  reason  for  this  is,  they  make  us 
too  familiar  with  their  subjects.  They  descend  too  much  to 
particulars,  and  to  all  the  circumstantial  detail  of  little  things. 
Not  so  with  the  sacred  writers.  They  never  trouble  us  with 
little  things.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  stop  to  tell  us  where  a 
man  was  born,  and  who  were  his  parents,  but  not  often.  And 
when  they  do,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  we  should  know  these  things.  But  very  often, 
passing  over  all  these  points  in  perfect  silence,  they  seize  upon 
some  important  epoch  in  the  man’s  life,  and  introduce  him  to 
us  just  at  that  point;  and  with  a  few  words,  well  chosen,  and 
well  applied,  they  reveal  to  us,  as  with  a  flash  of  light,  all  of 
his  character  that  is  worth  knowing. 

The  great  prophet,  Elijah,  is  introduced  to  our  notice  in 
these  simple  but  terrible  words:  “And  Elijah,  the  Tishbite, 
who  was  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gilead,  said  unto  Ahab,  As  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  liveth,  before  whom  I  stand,  there  shall  not 
be  dew  nor  rain  these  years,  but  according  to  my  word.”  Thus 
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“in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  ey-e,”  Elijah  stands  be¬ 
fore  us  the  prophet  of  the  Lord,  clothed  with  awful  majesty 
and  power. 

Melchizedek  is  introduced  in  the  same  abrupt  manner,  as 
“Icing  of  Salem,  and  priest  of  the  most  High  God.”  And  so 
of  the  subject  of  this  article.  The  first  intimation  we  have 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  man  as  Nathanael,  is  in  these  words  : 
“And  Philip  findeth  Nathanael.”  Here  is  the  man.  “Behold 
an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile.”  Here  is  his  char¬ 
acter. 

I.  Nathanael  was  not  a  hypocrite. 

This  is  evident  from  the  words  :  “An  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  is  no  guile.”  If  Jesus  had  merely  told  us  that  he  was 
an  Israelite,  we  would  have  been  as  ignorant  of  his  real  char¬ 
acter,  as  we  were  of  his  existence  before  Philip  found  him. 

To  be  an  Israelite,  simply  means,  to  be  a  descendant  of  Ja¬ 
cob,  a  member  of  the  Jewish  church  and  nation. 

But  what  knowledge  does  this  give  us  of  individual  charac¬ 
ter?  “For  they  are  not  all  Israel  who  are  of  Israel:”  that  is, 
they  are  not  all  Israelites  in  heart,  who  are  Israelites  by  de¬ 
scent.  But  how  shall  we  distinguish  between  them?  And, 
when  we  have  found  an  Israelite  in  heart,  and  wish  to  point 
him  out  to  a  friend,  how  shall  we  designate  him  ?  Evidently 
by  adding  to  the  word  Israelite,  some  other  word  ;  as  indeed  ; 
in  reality  ;  in  truth.  No  doubt  the  Savior  laid  peculiar  stress 
upon  the  word  indeed,  when  he  uttered  it.  And,  as  though 
he  were  afraid  his  disciples  would  not  understand  what  he 
meant  by  “an  Israelite  indeed,”  he  immediately  added,  “in 
whom  is  no  guile.”  So  then,  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence 
is  an  explanation  of  the  former. 

To  be  an  Israelite  indeed,  then,  is  to  bean  Israelite  in  whose 
heart  there  is  no  guile  :  or,  in  whose  heart  there  is  no  hypocri¬ 
sy  ;  no  deceit;  no  falsehood  :  an  Israelite  who  honestly,  and 
conscientiously  endeavors  to  conform  his  life  to  the  law  of  Mo¬ 
ses.  “For,  he  is  not  a  Jew,  which  is  one  outwardly  ;  neither 
is  that  circumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh  :  but  he  is  a 
Jew  which  is  one  inwardly;  and  circumcision  is  that  of  the 
heart,  in  the  spirit,  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of 
men,  but  of  God.”  He  whose  profession  of  the  Jew’s  religion 
does  not  lead  him  to  obey  the  law  of  Moses,  is  not  worthy  of 
the  name  of  Jew. 

His  circumcision  and  membership  in  the  Jewish  church  are 
a  mere  nullity.  For,  “circumcision  verily  profiteth  if  thou 
keep  the  law,  but  if  thou  be  a  breaker  of  the  law,  thy  circum¬ 
cision  is  made  uncircumcision.” 
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So  (hen,  to  be  a  Jew  inwardly ,  and  an  Israelite  indeed , 
mean  (he  same  thing.  It  is  to  be  honest,  sincere  and  without 
guile:  to  believe  what  we  profess,  and  practice  what  we  be¬ 
lieve.  Such  a  man  was  Nathanael. 

But  how  could  Nathanael  be  honest,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  so  prejudiced  against  Nazareth?  To  be  honest  and  sincere 
in  heart,  does  not  necessarily  imply  perfect  freedom  from  all 
unresonable  bias  of  mind.  We  have  the  Savior’s  word  for  it, 
that  Nathanael  was  an  honest  man;  and  we  have  Nathanael’s 
own  word  for  it,  that  he  verily  thought  that  no  good  thing  could 
come  out  of  Nazareth.  Here  then,  we  behold,  strong  preju¬ 
dice  and  sterling  honesty  dwelling  in  the  same  heart.  The 
prejudice  itself  was  an  honest  prejudice.  Nathanael  was  sin¬ 
cere  in  believing  as  he  did.  The  proverb,  “that  no  good  thing 
could  come  out  of  Nazareth,”  was  so  general,  and  so  venera¬ 
ble,  that  he  received  it  as  a  settled  and  true  maxim. 

What  a  rebuke  does  this  fact  administer  to  all  those,  who 
denounce  all  other  men,  as  hypocrites, schismatics,  and  impos¬ 
ters,  who  differ  from  them  in  opinion  !  May  not  those  who 
hold  opinions  contrary  to  ours,  be  as  honest  as  we  are,  who 
hold  opinions  contrary  to  theirs?  And  as  we  know  that  we 
are  honest,  in  our  opinions,  ought  we  not  to  believe  that  they 
are  honest  in  theirs?  O  for  that  charity  which  “thinketh  no 
evil!” 

II.  Nathanael  was  not  a  bigot. 

Though  an  honest  man  may  be  strongly  prejudiced,  yet  he 
is  always  open  to  conviction.  Truth  is  the  great  object  at 
which  he  aims,  and,  so  soon  as  he  discovers  that  his  opinions 
and  prepossessions  are  opposed  to  the  truth,  he  will  reject  them 
at  once  and  forever. 

And  just  here  may  be  found  the  line  which  separates  the 
bigot  from  the  man  of  honest  prejudices.  The  bigot  will  not 
see,  will  not  hear,  will  not  consider.  He  shuts  his  eyes,  stops 
his  ears,  and  turns  away  from  the  truth.  But  the  man  of  hon¬ 
est  prejudice  will  see,  will  hear,  and  will  consider.  And  if 
convinced  that  he  is  wrong,  he  will  confess  it,  and  embrace  the 
truth.  So  did  Nathanael.  How  nobly  did  he  act  in  the  in¬ 
stance  before  us ! 

Indeed,  we  scarcely  know  which  to  admiie  the  most;  the 
open  frankness  of  Nathanael,  or  the  calm  philosophical  self- 
possession  of  Philip.  When  Philip  told  Nathanael  that  he 
had  found  the  Messiah  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth, 
and  Nathanael  urged  the  objection  that  “no  good  thing  could 
come  out  of  Nazareth,”  Philip,  knowing  it  was  useless  to  ar¬ 
gue  against  old  and  long  established  prejudices,  and  feeling 
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confident  in  the  power  of  the  plain,  simple  truth,  merely  said, 
“  Come  and  see.”  There  was  no  disposition  on  his  part  to 
gain  a  splendid  triumph,  by  a  long  and  learned  argument;  he 
seems  to  have  been  willing  to  let  the  simple  truth,  as  it  is  in 
Jesus,  glorify  itself  and  its  author,  in  t lie  conversion  of  his 
friend,  though  he  himself  should  sink  into  nothingness.  Such 
conduct,  so  noble,  and  so  self-sacrificing,  could  only  be  sur¬ 
passed  by  the  conduct  of  Nathanael. 

But,  if  Nathanael  had  been  a  bigot,  when  Philip  said  to  him, 
u  come  and  see”  he  would  have  said,  no!  I  will  not  go  and 
see;  I  want  no  new  light;  I  am  satisfied  with  my  religion;  I 
believe  as  my  fathers  did;  their  religion  is  good  enough  for 
me.  I  thank  God  (hat  Nathanael  was  not  a  bigot.  Had  he 
been,  like  many  of  the  blind  Pharisees,  he  would  never  have 
found  the  Savior.  Do  bigots  ever  find  him?  Honest  men,  I 
know,  always  do,  when  they  seek  him.  Nathanael  was  an 
honest  man.  Therefore,  he  accepted  Philip’s  invitation.  In¬ 
deed,  he  could  not  do  otherwise.  The  proposition  to  “come 
and  see”  was  so  plain,  so  fair,  and  so  just,  that  an  honest  man 
could  not  reject  it.  If  you  cannot  take  my  word  for  it,  Na¬ 
thanael;  if  you  cannot  rely  upon  my  testimony,  “come  and 
see”  for  yourself.  He  went,  he  saw,  and  he  believed. 

III.  Nathanael  teas  a  praying  man.  This  we  take  for  grant¬ 
ed  from  the  place  in  which  we  find  him.  We  find  him  un¬ 
der  the  fig  tree,  alone,  and  no  doubt  he  was  praying  and  medi¬ 
tating.  As  the  housetop  in  the  city,  so  was  the  vine  and  the 
fig-tree  in  the  country  much  resorted  to  by  the  pious  Jews,  in 
all  their  generations,  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  and  meditation. 
Indeed,  it  became  a  habit;  and  this  habit  suggested  to  the 
minds  of  several  of  the  sacred  writers,  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  touching  poetical  sayings  in  all  the  Bible. 

How  suggestive  of  the  idea  of  peace,  of  safety  and  security, 
is  the  sight  of  a  man  under  his  own  vine  or  fig-tree,  wrapt  in 
meditation,  or  in  undisturbed  communion  with  God.  So  the 
sacred  historian,  when  he  would  describe  the  quiet  and  peace¬ 
ful  reign  of  Solomon,  said  :  “And  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt 
safely,  every  man  under  his  own  vine,  and  under  his  own  fig- 
tree,  from  Dan  even  to  Beersheba,  all  the  days  of  Solomon.” 
So  likewise  the  prophet  Micah,  foretelling  the  peace,  the  safe¬ 
ty  and  the  security  of  the  people  of  God  under  the  reign  of 
the  coming  Messiah,  said  :  “They  shall  sit,  every  man  under 
his  own  vine,  and  under  his  own  fig  tree  ;  and  none  shall 
make  them  afraid.”  The  Messiah  has  come  :  his  reign  has 
commenced  :  and  wherever  his  power  is  greater  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  than  the  power  of  Antichrist,  there  religious 
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liberty  is  enjoyed.  It  is  so  in  our  own  happy  country.  And 
ought  we  not,  with  gratitude  in  our  hearts  to  God  for  the  bles¬ 
sings  which  we  enjoy,  beseech  Him  so  to  extend  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  his  son,  that  all  men,  in  all  lands  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  to  the  going  down  of  the  same,  may  sit  under  their  own 
vine,  and  under  their  own  fig-tree,  worshipping  the  God  of 
their  fathers  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience. 

But  to  return  to  Nathanael.  As  we  have  no  doubt  that  he 
was  praying  and  meditating  under  the  fig-tree,  so  from  various 
considerations  we  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  subject  of 
his  prayers  and  meditations  was,  the  Messiah.  For,  is  it  not 
a  fact,  that  Jesus  while  in  the  flesh,  as  well  as  now  in  the  spirit, 
so  accommodated  his  movements  to  the  openings,  and  the  in¬ 
dications  of  providence,  as  to  call  men  just  at  the  right  time 
and  in  the  right  place?  just  at  the  time  when  his  call  would 
make  the  deepest  impression,  and  when  they  most  needed  his 
presence  and  blessing?  Philip  and  the  eunuch  did  not  meet 
on  the  road  leading  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  by  chance,  or  ac¬ 
cidentally,  but  providentially.  The  same  spirit  which  had 
been  preparing  the  eunuch’s  heart  for  the  reception  of  the 
truth,  said  unto  Philip,  “Go  near  and  join  thyself  to  his  char¬ 
iot.”  Philip  did  so  :  and  as  they  rode  along  he  preached  un¬ 
to  him  Jesus  ;  and  before  Philip  finished  his  sermon,  the 
eunuch  was  converted. 

The  path  of  duty  is  the  path  of  safety.  The  eunuch  had 
been  up  at  Jerusalem  to  worship,  not  to  make  money  or  to 
enjoy  pleasure  ;  and  as  he  returned  home  he  read  his  bible, 
not  a  novel  or  a  book  of  tales.  The  Lord  is  always  near  those 
who  call  upon  Him,  though  they  know  it  not.  Behold  Na¬ 
thanael  under  the  fig  tree!  Does  he  know  that  the  Messiah 
has  come?  that  he  is  near  him  ?  and  that  in  a  few  moments 
he  will  see  him,  and  embrace  him?  No,  he  is  ignorant  of  all 
th  is.  But  he  is  doing  his  duty  :  he  is  praying,  meditating, 
perhaps  reading.  Philip  providentially  passed  by  that  way, 
and  seeing  Nathanael  in  his  retreat,  called  unto  him  and  said  : 
Nathanael!  “we  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law, 
and  the  prophets,  did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of 
Joseph.” 

O  what  welcome  news!  Do  you  not  imagine,  that  Nathan¬ 
ael  immediately  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  with  commingled  joy 
and  surprise  beaming  in  his  countenance  said  :  why  Philip, 
this  is  just  what  I  was  thinking  of  and  praying  for!  Have 
you  found  him  ?  are  you  sure  ?  But  you  said  he  was  of  Naza¬ 
reth  ;  do  you  not  know,  “that  no  good  thing  can  come  out  of 
Nazareth?”  Weil,  Nathanael,  “come  and ’see”  Nathanael 
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went.  And  as  he  approached,  Jesus  said  of  him,  “Behold  an 
Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile. ”  Nathanael  heard  these 
words  and  was  astonished.  Does  this  man  know  my  heart  ? 
Perhaps  some  of  my  friends  have  told  him  who  I  am.  I  will 
ask  him.  And  he  said,  “whence  knowest  thou  me  ?  ”  “Jesus 
answered  and  said  unto  him,  before  that  Philip  called  thee, 
when  thou  wast  under  the  fig  tree,  I  saw  thee.”  This  went 
home  to  Nathanael’s  heart.  He  knew  that  Jesus,  being  where 
he  was  at  the  time,  could  not  have  seen  him  with  his  bodily 
eyes,  and  that  none  but  a  supernatural  being  could  have  seen 
him  in  any  other  way.  He  was  convinced  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ.  And,  as  soon  as  his  heart  believed,  his  mouth  confes¬ 
sed  :  “Rabbi,  thou  art  the  son  of  God;  thou  art  the  King  of 
Israel.”  Thus  his  prejudices  all  conquered,  his  doubts  all 
scattered,  his  heart  convinced,  and  his  mind  illuminated,  he 
embraced  the  Nazarene  as  the  son  of  God,  and  the  Saviour  of 
the  world. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY. 

It  is  proposed  to  take  up  and  to  treat  the  influence  of  the 
mind  upon  the  body;  a  subject  presenting  many  singular  facts, 
and  altogether  deserving  of  special  attention  ;  but,  so  copious, 
that  it  must  be  very  lightly  skimmed  in  a  single  not  protracted 
article.  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  in  the  sphere  in  which  we 
live,  more  astonishing,  better  ascertained,  and  more  inexplica¬ 
ble,  than  the  effects  produced  upon  our  animal  organization  by 
that  part  of  our  nature  in  which  reside  thought  and  volition. 
There  is  a  very  intimate,  though  very  mysterious  connection, 
between  the  two.  How  the  one  influences  the  other,  the  body 
the  mind,  and  the  mind  the  body,  can  be  determined,  only  so 
far  as  that  it  is  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  system,  in 
general,  and  its  great  centre,  the  brain.  We  derive  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  external  world  from  the  senses,  transmitting  their 
impressions  through  nerves,  and  it  is  by  them  that  the  mind 
reacts  upon  the  body.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  mind  can 
operate  directly  upon  the  body,  or  upon  any  of  the  animal 
functions,  in  any  other  manner  than  by  thin  mysterious  threads 
and  strings  of  animal  organization,  called  nerves.  It  is  true, 
that  the  control  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  is  very  minute, 
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embracing  not  only  all  (lie  great  vital  operations,  but  likewise 
the  minor,  but  whatever  secondary  or  reflex  influences  there 
may  be,  they  are  ail  to  be  traced  to  nervous  action,  and  so  far 
as  they  are  voluntary,  to  the  mind  active  in  the  production  of 
that  action.  It  is  a  singular,  but  very  interesting  fact,  that  the 
part  of  the  animal  economy  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
divides  itself  into  (wo  great  classes,  nerves  of  sensation,  and 
nerves  of  motion,  and  that  these  functions  are  kept  distinct. 
Similar  as  they  may  appear,  bound  up,  as  they  may  be,  to¬ 
gether,  they  do  not  interfere  with  each  other’s  operations.  Al¬ 
though  it  might  be  supposed,  that  the  range  of  influence  of 
the  mind,  over  those  nerves  which  produce  motion,  would  be 
far  greater  than  over  others,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true,  that  the 
nerves  of  sensation  are  not  exempted. 

Having  thus  briefly  touched  upon  the  instrument,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  chords,  on  which  the  mind  performs  in  producing 
its  music,  we  propose  to  divide  and  discuss  the  entire  subject 
under  the  following  heads:  The  general  subject,  the  influence 
of  the  mind  upon  the  body;  and  first,  the  more  ordinary  ef¬ 
fects.  Second,  the  less  ordinary.  Third,  influence  on  the 
healthy  body  in  deranging  it.  Fourth,  influence  in  morbid 
conditions,  either  augmenting,  diminishing, or  removing  them. 

First.  The  more  ordinary  effects.  Here  we  simply  refer  to 
the  power  exercised  by  the  mind  over  the  instruments  of  mo¬ 
tion.  These  are  called  muscles  (Keil  enumerates  446  Modern 
Anatomist,  527).  Numerous,  complicated,  and  minute  as  they 
sometimes  are,  and  performing  the  greatest  variety  of  motions, 
with  most  amazing  precision,  they  are  entirely  under  (he  com¬ 
mand  of  the  mind.  Like  an  able  General,  with  an  army  per¬ 
fectly  disciplined,  it  issues  its  behests,  and  obedience  follows, 
so  perfect  that  there  can  be  no  complaint;  by  functionaries, 
not  known  in  innumerable  instances  to  the  mind,  by  processes 
involved  in  profound  darkness,  but  well  calculated  to  excite 
the  highest  admiration.  The  mind  wills,  it  acts  upon  the 
brain,  the  brain  on  the  nerves,  the  nerves  on  the  muscles,  they 
contract,  they  act  from  the  point  from  which  they  arise,  upon 
the  point  into  which  they  are  fixed,  and  by  a  perfectly  me¬ 
chanical  process,  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  motion, 
that  which  is  so  recondite  in  its  origin,  and  so  remote  from  me¬ 
chanism,  presents  a  beautiful  system  of  animal  mechanics, 
which  has  its  parallel  in  substances  not  endowed  with  vitality, 
and  subjected  to  other  dynamics.  We  desire  to  raise  our  arm 
from  a  table,  it  is  willed,  and  it  is  done.  We  desire  to  grasp 
a  pen,  to  write  a  lecture,  it  is  willed,  the  fingers  gather  around 
it,  and  assume  the  relation  which  most  facilitates  the  median- 
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ical  operation  of  writing.  Something  occurs  to  make  it  desir¬ 
able  that  we  should  leave  our  chair,  our  room,  the  house.  We 
will  to  rise  up,  it  is  done,  to  go  out  of  the  room,  it  follows,  to 
leave  the  house,  it  takes  place.  Now,  in  all  this,  although  it 
is  rapid,  there  is  involved  much  action  of  matter,  wonderful 
operations  are  going  on,  and  every  thing  must  be  performed 
with  the  most  unerring  accuracy.  Every  part  must  be  perfect, 
the  mind  itself  must  be  sound,  and  then,  and  only  then,  will 
the  results  be  reached.  The  mind,  too,  powerfully  controls 
the  senses,  if  not  directly,  yet  indirectly;  however  certain  the 
effect  on  the  sense  is,  when  its  appropriate  excitant  is  present, 
yet  it  is  certain,  that  its  power  of  affecting  the  mind  is  lost, 
unless  the  mind  wills  that  it  should.  How  necessary  attention 
is  to  the  due  discharge  of  the  vocation  of  the  senses,  is  well 
known,  and  how  dependent  this  is  on  the  mind,  every  one 
knows. 

It  is  found  that  the  mind  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
animal  appetites,  quickening  or  suspending  them,  temporarily, 
and  that  too,  by  voluntary  efforts,  not  directed,  it  is  true,  at 
once  to  them,  but  directed  to  other  things,  by  which  it  ceases 
to  heed  their  calls,  or  directed  to  them,  by  which  they  become 
augmented  in  power.  It  is  when  we  look  at  phenomena  of 
this  character,  so  numerous,  and  so  remote  from  cavil,  that  we 
think  of  man  as  nearly  related  to  the  great  author  of  all  things. 
It  is  said  in  the  Bible,  that  God  created  man  in  his  own  image. 
Much  has  been  written  in  explanation  of  the  image  of  God, 
in  which  man  was  created  ;  different  theories  have  been  broach¬ 
ed  and  promulgated.  Leaving  out  of  view  the  moral  image, 
and  restricting  ourselves  to  what  may  be  considered  the  precise 
relation  of  the  mind  to  matter,  may  we  not  find  much  of  the 
image  of  God  in  this?  The  general  idea  which  we  would 
derive  from  the  statement,  would  be  that  man  was  like  God  ; 
there  is  a  closer  resemblance  between  him  and  man,  than  be¬ 
tween  him  and  other  creatures  which  are  not  made  in  his  im¬ 
age.  As  the  moral  attributes  of  God  are  those  which  consti¬ 
tute  his  peculiar  glory,  and  man  is  a  moral  being,  much  of  this 
image  may  be,  as  it  is  by  the  best  interpreters  of  Scripture, 
considered  as  residing  in  moral  qualities,  but  that  does  not 
exclude  the  other  view,  which  presents  man  to  us  as  an  inferi¬ 
or  deity,  as  in  a  limited  sphere,  very  limited  sphere  certainly, 
certainly  exceedingly  limited,  if  compared  with  the  sphere  of 
the  divine  operations,  sustaining  relations  to  what  has  been 
called  the  microcosm,  the  little  world,  the  body,  as  the  great 
Father  of  all  does  to  the  macrocosm.  We  conceive  of  the 
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deity  as  the  great  mind,  controlling  at  its  pleasure  all  matter, 
marshalling  for  its  purposes,  directing,  restraining,  letting  it  out, 
in  a  word,  making  it  his  most  submissive  servant ;  rapidly  mo¬ 
ving  at  his  every  nod.  And  this  he  does  self-moved,  or  with 
a  perfect  freedom.  So  is  it  with  man  ;  his  mind  enthroned  in 
the  body,  he  considers  it  his  domain,  and  he  uses  it,  roused  by 
motives  under  no  irresistible  constraint,  but  in  the  exercise  of  a 
self  determining  power.  He  says  to  one  part  of  it,  go,  and  it 
goeth  ;  and  to  another,  come,  and  it  cometh. 

We  proceed  to  the  less  ordinary  effects.  We  must  refer  now 
to  what  metaphysicians  call  the  sentient  part  of  our  nature; 
the  emotions,  passions,  affections,  and  likewise  the  imagination. 

No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  this  part  of  our  constitution, 
can  fail  to  have  noticed  how  powerful  it  is  in  its  influence  up¬ 
on  the  body.  Confining  ourselves  within  the  limits  of  what 
is  frequent,  and  salutary,  there  is  much,  and  it  is  diversified. 
Some  of  the  exercises  of  our  sensitive  nature  or  passions,  using 
it  in  a  broad  sense,  to  express  the  variously  modified  manifes¬ 
tations  of  it,  are  exciting,  stimulating,  they  impart  an  addition¬ 
al  impulse  to  the  vital  operations,  others  are  sedative,  they 
lower,  they  depress  the  same  operations.  Under  the  influence 
of  some,  the  blood  circulates  more  rapidly,  it  is  more  frequent¬ 
ly  brought  into  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  breathing  is  ren¬ 
dered  quicker,  the  important  pulmonary  processes  are  more 
rapidly  produced  ;  the  nervous  energy  is  more  largely  devel¬ 
oped,  animal  appetites  are  increased  ;  the  various  secretions 
are  augmented,  and  the  entire  process  of  assimilation  is  carried 
on  more  expeditiously.  The  countenance  is  ruddy,  the  eyes 
sparkle,  and  every  sense  is  in  quick  and  lively  exercise,  and  by 
a  reflex  influence,  the  mind  itself  is  elevated  to  its  utmost 
acuteness  and  power.  Others  again  operate  differently,  under 
their  influence  the  body  trembles,  the  heart  beats  languidly,  the 
circulation  is  hemmed,  the  peripheral  action  is  lowered,  the 
countenance  is  pale,  the  eye  is  languid,  the  secretions  are  di¬ 
minished,  the  appetite  is  impaired,  digestion  is  imperfect,  the 
entire  system  becomes  prostrated,  and  the  mind  again  sharing 
in  the  very  effects  which  it  has  produced,  becomes  listless, 
loses  its  energy,  is  indisposed  to  act,  acts  feebly.  Each  passion 
has  its  specific  influence.  The  general  effects  of  some  may 
be  alike,  but  there  are  modifications,  which  characterize  each. 
Love  and  anger  may  both  excite,  but  the  excitement  is  much 
more  equable  and  salutary  in  the  one  case  than  the  other.  Fear 
and  grief  may  both  depress,  but  they  operate  differently.  Fear 
more  rapidly,  violently;  grief  more  slowly  and  gently;  both 
tending  to  unfavorable  issues ;  the  one  instantaneously,  the 
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other  after  a  long  interval.  Imagination,  too,  has  a  most  pow¬ 
erful  influence  upon  us.  It  may  be  said  often  to  give  “to  airy 
nothing  a  local  habitation  and  a  name.”  It  sees  what  has  no 
existence,  beholds  spectres  and  goblins,  where  there  is  nothing, 
it  hears  where  (here  are  no  atmospheric  vibrations,  it  feels 
where  there  is  nothing  to  excite  the  sensation  of  touch.  This 
connects  itself  very  naturally  with  the  whole  subject  of  super¬ 
natural  appearances,  or  as  they  are  vulgarly  called,  ghosts. 
The  question  has  often  been  asked,  both  by  philosophers  and 
those  who  are  not  philosophers,  by  good  men  and  by  bad,  can 
the  dead  reappear  in  this  world?  do  they  reappear?  are  there 
well  authenticated  cases  of  their  reappearance.  The  fashion 
is  at  once  to  say  with  a  confident  air,  such  things  are  the  me¬ 
rest  phantoms,  there  are  no  ghosts.  There  are  many,  howev¬ 
er,  now,  as  there  were  in  the  days  of  the  celebrated  author  of 
Rasselas,  who,  whilst  they  deny  them  with  their  tongues,  con¬ 
fess  (hem  by  their  fears.  Some,  in  their  zeal  against  super¬ 
natural  appearances,  pronounce  the  story  of  the  Witch  of  En- 
der,  as  narrated  in  the  Bible,  to  be  a  sheer  piece  of  legerde¬ 
main,  (he  woman  to  have  been  a  ventriloquist,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Samuel  the  merest  humbug.  Now  we  don’t  think  so. 
We  know  nothing  to .  render  the  reappearance  of  the  dead 
impossible;  we  do  not  so  read  the  passage  in  question,  as  to 
consider  it  dubious,  whether  Samuel  really  appeared.  It  was 
certainly  very  singular,  but  not  incredible.  It  was  miraculous, 
but  not  more  so  than  other  things  recorded  in  the  Bible,  and 
believed  by  every  Christian  ;  there  was  an  end  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  it,  and  that  not  unimportant.  In  the  possibility  of 
ghosts,  we  have  no  doubt;  neither  philosophy  nor  our  religion 
enters  its  protest  against  them.  In  their  antecedent  probability, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that, 
both  our  philosophy  and  our  religion  are  against  it,  but  yet 
there  may  be  supernatural  appearances.  It  will  resolve  itself, 
then,  into  a  question  of  fact.  Many  great  men,  and  many 
good  men  believed  in  ghosts.  ‘‘Thousands  of  years,”  says  a 
writer  in  the  Christian  Observer,  “have  been  insufficient  eith¬ 
er  to  contravene  the  belief,  or  to  establish  the  fact,  of  the  re¬ 
appearance  of  the  dead.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  uni¬ 
versality  of  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  their  appearance. 
Bacon,  Boyle,  Addison,  and  Johnson,  were  all  apostles  of  the 
doctrine;  and  with  them  may  be  associated  the  gravest  divines, 
the  sternest  judges,  philosophers,  scholars,  poets,  politicians, 
and  warriors;  a  Socrates,  a  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  a  Tasso,  a 
Brutus.” 
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The  writings  of  Stilling,  in  Germany,  and  particularly  his 
well  known  Theorie  der  Geister-kunde,  containing  numerous 
and  apparently  well  authenticated  cases,  have  given  great  cur¬ 
rency,  amongst  his  numerous  readers  and  admirers,  to  the  be¬ 
lief  that  there  are  reappearances  from  the  world  of  spirits.  It 
would  be  utterly  untenable  to  assume,  that  all  these  narratives 
are  impostures  or  fabrications.  It  would  be  to  fly  into  the  face 
of  the  clearest  testimony  and  the  most  credible  witnesses.  We 
must,  if  we  do  not  interpret  their  appearance  as  others  have 
done,  we  must  explain  them,  and  after  all,  our  solution  will 
be  but  partially  satisfactory.  It  has  been  shown  that  spectral 
appearances  may  sometimes  be  explained  by  morbid  physical 
conditions,  and  that  remedies  addressed  to  the  body  will  dissi¬ 
pate  them.  Now  we  may  call  in  a  highly  excited  imagina¬ 
tion  to  explain  other  cases;  fear,  expectation,  hope,  ordinary 
physical  phenomena,  inadequately  appreciated  by  the  senses, 
may  solve  other  cases,  and  induce  us  to  conclude,  not  that  the 
narrator  of  the  marvel  is  a  liar,  but  that  he  has  been  imposed 
upon  by  his  heated  fancy.  Guilt  combined  with  remorse  may 
paint  in  the  air  till  the  eye  seems  to  see  it,  and  the  ear  to  hear 
it;  the  instrument  and  likewise  the  victim  of  wonder.  Pow 
erful  illustrations  of  this,  may  be  found  in  that  great  painter  of 
the  passions,  Shakspeare : 

<!Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 

The  handle  towards  my  hand?  Come  let  me  clutch  thee, 

I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 

Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sisrht?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind  ;  a  false  creation, 

Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 

1  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable, 

As  this  which  now  I  draw. 

Thou  rcarshals’t  me  the  way  that  I  was  going  ; 

And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. 

Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o’  the  other  senses, 

Or  else  worth  all  the  rest.  I  see  thee  still; 

_And  on  thy  blade  and  dudgeon,  gouts  of  blood, 

'Which  was  not  so  before.  There’s  no  such  thing: 

It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes.  Now  o’er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain’d  sleep  ;  now  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate’s  offerings  ;  and  wither’d  murder, 

Alarm’d  by  his  sentinel,  the  wolf, 

Whose  howls  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace 
With  Tarquin’s  ravishing  strides,  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost.  Thou  sure  and  firm  set  earth, 

Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
The  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout, 

And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 

Which  now  suits  with  it.  WThile  I  threat,  he  lives. 

Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives.” 
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Other  solutions  of  these  appearances  may  be  given,  which 
will,  no  doubt,  explain  some  cases;  we  suppose  imagination 
has  had  much  to  do  with  many.  The  opinion  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  entertained,  that  what  are  technically  called  neevi 
materni,  depend  very  much  upon  the  imagination  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  upon  the  foetus.  They  are  certainly  very  singular  ap¬ 
pearances,  in  their  great  variety,  but  they  are  not  yet,  we  pre¬ 
sume,  reducible  to  any  theory  which  would  find  universal  ac¬ 
ceptance,  amongst  those  best  qualified  to  judge. 

We  proceed  to  the  influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body,  in 
producing  disease.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  influence  of 
the  mind  upon  the  body,  as  it  is  very  great,  would  sometimes, 
and  particularly  when  either  excessive  or  defective,  operate 
injuriously.  The  same  agents,  which  are  employed  to  pro¬ 
duce  desirable  effects,  and  which  do  produce  them,  within  cer¬ 
tain  limits,  may  be  productive  of  very  opposite  effects  beyond 
those  limits.  It  is  so  with  the  mind.  The  most  natural,  and 
the  most  innocent  influence,  may  be  made  unnatural  and  de¬ 
structive.  Take  for  instance  the  passions,  which  have  been 
introduced  as  exciting,  and  elevating  all  the  vital  functions ; 
yet  if  they  be  too  intense,  they  disorder  and  produce  morbid 
action.  So  those  which,  in  their  very  nature  tend  to  depress 
vital  power,  do  so  just  in  the  ratio  in  which  they  are  intense  or 
long  indulged.  Sometimes  the  mind  may  be  the  sole  cause  of 
functional  derangement,  or  disease,  at  other  times  it  may  be 
merely  a  predisposing  cause. 

Sometimes  it  may,  by  its  agency,  give  energy  to  morbific 
causes,  which  the  animal  fibre  would  otherwise  resist,  at  others 
the  diseased  action  may  be  introduced,  and  be  armed  with  ad¬ 
ditional  power  by  the  mind.  Sometimes  the  disease  itself  may 
disturb  the  natural  flow  of  the  mind,  and  then  by  a  repercus- 
sive  influence  the  mind  may  avenge  itself,  by  giving  addition¬ 
al  virulence  to  the  disease.  There  is,  too,  a  numerous  class  of 
diseases,  in  which  the  mind  is  the  principal  seat.  We  mean 
the  various  forms  of  mental  derangement.  Without  pretend¬ 
ing  to  determine  the  philosophy  of  the  singular  phenomena, 
displayed  by  the  mind  in  its  abnormal  movements,  for  we  pre¬ 
sume  that  even  professional  science  is  often  nonplussed  here, 
and  therefore  amateur  science  may  well  be  modest,  we  sup¬ 
pose  we  shall  incur  no  serious  hostility,  if  we  ascribe  many 
mental  diseases  to  the  mind  itself.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
the  mind  of  man  can  really  be  diseased,  considered  in  itself. 
It  appears  to  us  that  every  one  who  denies  the  materiality  of 
the  human  soul,  and  this  is  the  view  which  we  unhesitatingly 
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^tdopl,  can  consider  the  mind,  a  simple  indivisible  essence,  ca¬ 
pable  of  morbid  action;  but  any  phenomena  referable  to  this 
category,  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  some  imperfec¬ 
tion  or  disease  in  the  organic  instrument,  with  which  it  is  so 
closely  connected,  and  by  which  it  acts.  Adopting  this  as  a 
correct  theory,  it  will  not  follow,  that  all  mental  diseases  are  of 
physical  or  corporeal  origin.  It  may,  in  some  instances,  be 
clear,  that  no  other  origin  can  be  ascribed  to  them,  but  in  oth¬ 
ers  itis  equally  clear,  that  it  is  the  mind  itself,  too  intensely 
exerted,  too  violently  agitated  by  passion,  too  severely  touched 
by  calamity,  which  must  be  considered  the  first  impulsive  pow¬ 
er  in  the  diseased  result,  and  it  may  be,  and  we  presume  it  is, 
by  deranging  the  body,  producing  physical  disease,  by  which 
it,  in  itself,  subsequently  suffers. 

We  have  not  found,  in  our  examination  of  medical  works, 
any  very  extended  or  comprehensive  survey  of  the  influence 
of  the  mind  on  the  body.  There  are  scattered  here  and  there, 
in  physiological  systems  and  works  on  pathology,  as  well  as 
disease  in  general,  occasional  references,  and  the  mind  is  spo¬ 
ken  of  as  exerting  both  a  power  of  derangement  and  of  cure. 
In  Schubart’s  work,  entitled  Geschichte  der  Seele — History  of 
the  Soul—there  are  some  interesting  details  on  this  subject.  In 
Dr.  J.  Mason  Goode’s  Study  of  Medicine,  in  the  fourth  volume, 
which  treats  in  part  of  mental  diseases,  there  are  illustrations 
of  the  power  of  the  passions  in  producing  mental  disorders. 
We  shall  make  some  use  of  both.  The  influence  of  the  soul 
is  most  observable  in  those  parts  which  come  under  the  notice 
of  the  senses.  Schirrous  tumorsand  the  aggravation  of  wounds, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  physicians,  are  the  result  of  the 
mind.  Mental  emotion  has,  in  several  instances,  produced, 
and  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a  single  night,  an  entire  change 
in  the  color  of  the  hair.  The  iris  of  the  eye  has  been  chang¬ 
ed  by  the  same  influence.  The  alarming  disease  called  Epi¬ 
lepsy,  has  often  been  produced  by  mental  emotion.  In  many 
instances,  well  authenticated,  this  form  of  convulsions  has  been 
communicated,  as  by  a  contagious  power,  from  one  person  to 
another,  so  that  numbers,  and  it  must  have  been  through  the 
medium  of  the  mind,  have  been  affected.  We  entertain  no 
doubt  that  some  of  those  singular  manifestations,  under  reli¬ 
gious  excitement,  which  have  occurred  in  our  own  and  other 
countries,  are  to  be  explained  upon  the  same  principle.  One 
subject  has  radiated  the  influence  around,  till  many  were  over¬ 
come.  Fevers  and  plagues  have  been  ascribed,  by  the  ablest 
physicians,  to  depression  of  spirits.  Dropsy,  combined  with 
disease  of  (he  liver,  has  been  ascribed  by  Morgagni  and  others. 
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to  sorrow  and  care.  Boerhave,  Sydenham,  and  Van  Swieten, 
ascribe  palsy  and  gout  to  anger  and  angry  emotions.  Although 
the  theory  advocated  by  an  American  physician,  in  regard  to 
that  frightful  disease  called  hydrophobia,  viz:  that  it  is  purely 
a  mental  disease,  and  arises  from  the  imagination,  has  gener¬ 
ally  been  regarded  as  untenable;  it  is,  we  think,  not  at  ail  im¬ 
probable,  that  the  mind  has  much  to  do  with  it.  There  are 
many  instances  too,  in  which  death  has  been  produced  instan¬ 
taneously,  by  strong  mental  affections. 

Unexpected  intelligence,  joyful  or  the  contrary,  an  unex¬ 
pected  sight,  either  pleasant  or  disagreeable,  have  produced 
sudden  death.  The  influence  of  the  passions,  both  exciting 
and  depressing,  is  very  marked.  We  can  only  furnish  an  il¬ 
lustration  or  two,  which  we  will  take  from  Goode’s  Study  of 
Medicine.  He  says,  volume  fourth,  under  the  head  of  Neu¬ 
rotica:  “The  instances  of  derangement  produced  by  a  sudden 
fit  or  immoderate  flow  of  joy,  are  numerous,  and  not  difficult 
to  account  for.  As  this  impassioned  emotion,  when  indulged 
with  a  rampant  domination  over  the  judgment,  is  a  direct  stim¬ 
ulus  of  a  very  powerful  kind,  acting  not  only  on  the  nerves, 
but  on  every  part  of  the  body,  it  cannot  take  place  without 
producing  great  sensorial  exhaustion,  and  consequently,  cannot 
be  persevered  in  without  remissions  of  languor  and  lassitude, 
like  the  effects  of  intoxication  from  strong  wine  or  spirits.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  when  the  elevating  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  especially  the  imagination,  are  once  let  loose,  by  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  this  passion,  and  both  run  wild  together,  the  mental 
excitement  will  sometimes  continue  after  the  strength  of  the 
body  is  completely  prostrated.  And  when  this  strength  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  recruited  for  the  external  senses  to  convey  once  more 
to  the  perception,  true  and  lively  impressions  of  the  objects 
that  surround  them,  the  perception,  which  has  been  also  mor¬ 
bidly  affected  by  the  violence  of  impassioned  paroxysms,  will 
not  receive  or  convey  them  in  a  true  state,  and  a  permanent 
derangement  is  the  consequence.  Cardan  gives  the  case  of 
an  artisan  of  Milan,  who  having  had  the  good  luck  to  find  an 
instrument  that  formerly  belonged  to  Archimedes,  ran  mad 
with  the  fit  of  transport  into  which  he  was  hereby  thrown  : 
and  Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Artaxerxes,  has  a  like  story  of  a 
soldier  who,  having  had  the  high  honor  of  wounding  Cyrus 
in  a  battle,  became  so  overjoyed,  that  he  lost  his  wits  from  the 
moment.  Boerhave  and  Van  Swieten  relate  cases  of  epilepsy 
that  followed  from  the  same  cause.  “The  passion  of  avarice,” 
says  the  same  writer,  “has  not  a  stirring  property  of  any  kind 
belonging  to  it,  but  benumbs  and  chills  every  energy  of  the 
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body,  as  well  as  the  sguI,  like  the  stream  of  Lethe,  even  the 
imagination  is  rendered  cold  and  stagnant,  and  the  only  pas¬ 
sions  with  which  it  forms  a  confederacy,  are  the  miserable  train 
of  gloomy  fear,  suspician  and  anxiety.  The  body  grows  thin 
in  the  midst  of  wealth,  the  limbs  totter,  though  surrounded  by 
cordials,  and  the  man  voluntarily  starves  himself  in  the  grana¬ 
ry  of  plenty,  not  from  a  want  of  appetite,  but  from  a  dread  of 
giving  way  to  it.  The  individual  who  is  in  such  a  slate  of 
mind,  must  be  estranged  upon  this  point,  however  much  he 
may  be  at  home  upon  others.  Yet  these  are  cases  that  are 
daily  occurring,  and  have  been  in  all  ages:  though  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  curious,  is  that  related  by  Valerius  Maximus, 
of  a  miser,  who  took  advantage  of  a  famine,  to  sell  a  mouse 
for  two  hundred  pence,  and  then  famished  himself,  with  the 
money  in  his  pocket.  And  hence  the  madness  of  the  cove¬ 
tous  man  has  been  a  subject  of  sarcasm  and  ridicule  by  mor¬ 
alists  and  dramatic  writers  in  every  period,  of  which  we  have 
sufficient  examples  in  the  writings  of  Aristophanes,  Lucian, 
and  Moliere.” 

That  the  mind  exerts  much  influence  upon  the  body  in 
sickness,  is  well  known,  and  the  facts  are  so  numerous,  that 
they  come  under  the  observation  of  every  one.  It  is  not  ne¬ 
cessary,  in  an  article  like  this,  to  go  into  any  detail  upon  a 
subject  which  presents  very  copious  materials.  Disease  is  of¬ 
ten  augmented  by  the  action  of  the  mind  ;  apprehension  of  an 
unfavorable  result,  erroneous  views  in  regard  to  the  characterof 
the  disease,  want  of  confidence  in  remedial  agents,  want  of 
confidence  in  the  medical  attendant;  all  conspire  to  an  unfa¬ 
vorable  result.  Disease  is  increased  by  the  sympathy  of  friends 
operating  upon  the  patient,  and  exciting  the  depressing  pas¬ 
sions.  It  is  increased  by  misfortunes,  which  occur  during  its 
continuance.  It  is  increased  by  mortality  which  prevails 
around.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  diminished  by  every  thing 
that  tends  to  tranquilize  the  mind,  to  calm  its  apprehensions, 
to  subdue  its  fears.  The  judicious  physician  endeavors  to  al¬ 
lay  mental  excitement,  to  repress  influences  calculated  to  agi¬ 
tate,  to  inspire  confidence,  and  his  success  in  this  contributes, 
he  knows,  very  materially,  to  a  happy  issue. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  but  admitting  of  such  ample  proof, 
that  scepticism  can  have  no  fooling,  (hat  powerful  emotions, 
such  as  have  produced  disease,  and  even  death,  have  violently 
ejected  it  from  the  system,  after  other  means  had  been  tried  in 
vain.  Touching  for  scrofula,  or  scrofulous  affections  in  general, 
for  which  the  kings  of  France  obtained  so  much  celebrity,  al¬ 
though  neither  our  philosophy  nor  our  republicanism  would 
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predispose  to  ascribe  any  unusual  power  to  royal  hands ;  al¬ 
though  originating  in  contemptible  superstition,  yet  no  doubt 
had  influence,  for  physicians  tell  us  that  this  was  the  fact ;  but 
whatever  efficacy  may  have  been  associated  with  the  mysteri¬ 
ous  touch,  must  have  originated  entirely  from  the  mind  of  the 
subject,  credulous  and  deluded.  It  is  particularly  true,  that 
convulsions  in  general,  and  particularly  epileptic  convulsions, 
so  often  originating  in  powerful  mental  emotions,  have  been 
removed  in  the  same  way.  The  case  which  occurred  in  the 
Harlem  Orphan-house,  under  the  care  of  the  great  Boerhave, 
has  often  been  quoted,  and  it  is,  indeed,  very  striking  and  illus¬ 
trative  of  what  we  say.  The  case  was  that  of  epilepsy  spread¬ 
ing  itself  extensively  amongst  the  children  by  sympathy  from 
a  single  sufferer.  Other  remedies  having  failed  to  produce  a 
cure,  he  provided  instruments  of  iron,  and  heated  them  to  a 
red  heat  in  the  presence  of  the  children,  and  then  commanded 
the  officers  to  burn  every  child  that  was  attacked.  The  effect 
was  perfect.  The  terror  inspired,  banished  the  disease.  Simi¬ 
lar  means  have  been  used  forages.  Pliny  mentions  a  remedy 
for  epilepsy  which,  says  Schubert,  has  not  yet  lost  its  reputa¬ 
tion.  It  is  drinking  the  blood  of  a  person  who  has  just  suffer¬ 
ed  a  violent  death.  Fear,  horror,  must  be  regarded  as  the 
pri  nciple  here,  and  many  other  similar  remedies  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  Aretseus  for  this  disease.  We  dare  not  venture  into 
this  field  ;  it  is  too  broad,  and  facts  are  almost  without  number. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  when  fearful  pestilence  is  spreading 
over  our  land,  although  no  human  precaution  may  be  able  to 
prevent,  in  all  cases,  its  attack,  yet  amongst  the  best  prophy¬ 
lactics,  and  not  without  professional  recommendation,  a  mind 
calm,  unruffled  by  fear,  trusting  firmly  in  God,  the  protector  of 
the  just,  softened  and  subdued  by  the  hallowing  influence  of 
our  holy  religion,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  amongst  the  most 
efficient.  Not  only  may  we  commend  its  preventive  power, 
but  likewise  its  sanative.  The  Psalmist  knew  well,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  fully  its  energy.  Speaking  of  God  as  the  refuge 
of  men,  he  says:  “Surely  he  shall  deliver  thee  from  the  snare 
of  the  fowler,  and  the  noisome  pestilence.  He  shall  cover  thee 
with  his  feathers,  and  under  his  wings  shalt  thou  trust :  his 
truth  shall  be  thy  shield  and  buckler.  Thou  shalt  not  be 
afraid  for  the  terror  by  night,  nor  for  the  arrow  that  flyeth  by 
day  ;  nor  for  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness  ;  nor  for 
the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon-day.  A  thousand  shall 
fall  at  thy  side,  and  ten  thousand  at  thy  right  hand;  but  it 
shall  not  come  nigh  thee.” 

Yol.  YI.  No.  23. 
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There  has  been  a  reference  to  the  mind  as  active  in  produ¬ 
cing  mental  diseases,  and  it  may  be  said  to  be  equally  potent 
in  removing  them.  Human  effort  has  been  rewarded  with  far 
more  success  during  the  most  recent  decennia  of  time,  than  it 
formerly  was,  in  the  relief  of  those  who  labored  under  that  se¬ 
vere  calamity,  the  deprivation  of  reason,  of  which  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  who  seems  all  his  life  to  have  been  upon  the  verge  of  it, 
spoke  in  terms  like  these:  “Of  all  the  uncertainties  of  our 
present  state,  the  most  formidable  is  the  uncertain  continuance 
of  reason. ”  The  improved  methods  of  modern  medicine  may 
be  said,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  our  present  purpose,  to  be 
the  abandonment  of  the  severe  physical  treatment,  and  the  re¬ 
course  to  moral  influences.  Formerly  the  practice  seemed  to 
be  based  upon  the  opinion  that  maniacs,  having  ceased  to  be 
rational,  must  be  treated  like  brutes.  Now  they  are  addressed 
and  managed  like  rational  beings,  and  the  superiority  of  the 
treatment  has  been  shown,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
by  a  most  gratifying  success.  Dr.  Goode,  speaking  of  Ecphro- 
nia  Mania,  which  he  defines,  “The  discrepancy  between  the 
perception  and  the  judgment  general ;  great  excitement  of  the 
mental,  sometimes  of  the  corporeal  powers,  and  which  he  di¬ 
vides  into  the  following  varieties  : 

a.  Ferox. — Furious,  violent  madness. 
h.  Exultans. — Gay  and  elevated  madness. 
y.  Despondens. — Gloomy,  despondent  gladness. 
d.  Demens. — Chaotic  madness. 

after  speaking  of  the  various  remedies,  says  :  after  all,  we 
have  chiefly  to  depend  on  moral  treatment.  He  speaks  of 
firmness  on  the  part  of  the  attendant,  but  at  the  same  time 
conciliatory  manners.  Amusements,  such  as  may  engage  the 
attention  ;  different  mechanical  employments,  to  which  the 
sufferer  may  have  been  accustomed.  Judicious  conversation 
and  cheering  advice  ;  regular  attendance  on  religious  service. 
Changing  the  scene,  diverting  the  mind  from  its  delusion,  (fee. 
We  must  abstain  from  details;  they  are  not  needed,  and  the 
principle  is  all  that  we  desire  to  evolve,  and  for  this  purpose, 
the  limits  given  will  suffice. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  observe,  after  what  has  been  said, 
that  man  is  a  most  wonderful  being.  The  mind  particularly 
gives  to  him  a  great  preeminence,  and  distinguishes  him  high¬ 
ly.  We  can  soon  run  through  the  study  of  his  body,  but  the 
mind  is  an  inexhaustible  theme.  How  imperfectly,  after  all 
the  investigation  to  which  it  has  been  submitted,  do  we  com¬ 
prehend  it.  The  particular  phase  now  considered,  is  worthy 
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of  much  attention,  and  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  there  are 
mental  influences  yet  undiscovered,  which  would  reward  the 
scientific  curiosity  of  those  who  shall  bring  them  to  light.  The 
subject  is  not  important,  merely  as  a  matter  of  speculation,  or 
abstract  truth  ;  it  has  practical  bearings  which  render  it  emi¬ 
nently  instructive.  The  influence  of  mind  upon  materialism, 
and  secondarily  on  mind  itself,  operating  either  disastrously  or 
beneficially,  must  convince  us,  that  if  the  mind  is  in  any  de¬ 
gree  under  our  control,  and  if  these  effects  have  any  connec¬ 
tion  with  our  choice,  we  ought  so  to  govern  and  control  it,  that 
the  evil  may  be  avoided,  and  the  good  secured.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  we  may,  in  this  way  contribute,  in  no  small  degree, 
to  our  own  happiness.  Indeed,  every  thing  depends  upon 
this.  The  body  is  governed  by  the  mind,  and  the  mind  by 
the  will,  and  we  are  what  we  are,  by  mental  regulation.  Re¬ 
sponsibility  is  in  the  mind.  It  is  the  source  of  every  thing 
good  and  evil.  All  good  can  be  traced  to  it.  Evil  acknow¬ 
ledges  no  other  origin.  This  is  so  plain  that  it  needs  no  fur¬ 
ther  remark.  It  may  be  asked,  however,  how  is  the  mind  to 
be  regulated?  If,  as  has  been  said  the  mind  governs  the  body, 
and  the  will  the  mind,  what  governs  the  will?  We  answer, 
it  is  under  the  influence  of  both  ;  not  necessarily,  but  freely. 
Truth  develops  the  mind,  unfolds  its  faculties,  and  guides  it,  or 
ought  to  guide  it.  There  is  but  a  single  alternative.  It  must 
be  guided  by  truth  or  by  error.  Properly  regulated,  controlled 
by  reason,  passion  subordinated,  the  appetites  in  due  subjec¬ 
tion,  the  mind  is  healthful,  and  its  influence  is  salutary,  both 
in  a  moral  and  physical  view.  It  is  above  every  thing  else, 
the  purifying  truths  of  the  Bible,  which  repressing  all  inordi¬ 
nate  passions,  and  softening  and  subduing  the  heart,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  great  regulator.  It  is  earnestly  and  sin¬ 
cerely  recommended  for  this  purpose,  and  its  efficacy  will  be 
fully  established  in  every  instance  in  which  it  is  tried. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

JEPHTHAH’S  OFFERING. 

By  Dr.  J.  H.  Kurtz. 

Translated  from  Rudelbach  and  Guerike’s  Zeitschrift. 

Hengstenberg  has  attempted,1  with  his  wonted  acuteness, 
to  prove  that  Jephlhah’s  vow  referred,  not  to  a  bloody  but  to  a 
dedicative  offering,  and  consequently  that  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah  was  not  slain  but  bound  to  perpetual  service  in  the 
sanctuary  as  a  virgin.  It  must  be  said  in  praise  of  his  disser¬ 
tation,  that  it  commences  a  new  era  for  the  view  advocated, 
both  in  consequence  of  its  rigorous  examination  of  previous 
proofs  and  in  the  suggestion  of  new  arguments.  Its  argu¬ 
ments  must  nevertheless  be  considered  entirely  deficient,  a  de¬ 
cision  which  cannot  be  reversed  by  the  frequent  favour  which 
has  been  awarded  it.2  Hengstenberg  wrote  his  treatise  for 
defensive  purposes  and  with  a  similar  design,  the  followng  ref¬ 
utation  is  prepared,  for  I  hope  that  apologetics  is  better  served 
by  a  simple  and  unprejudiced  admission  of  that  which  the 
text  of  Scripture  so  clearly  and  unequivocally  teaches,  than  by 
the  rejection  of  it,  however  plausible  it  may  appear.  Hengs¬ 
tenberg  begins  with  the  acknowledgment,  that  the  most  ancient 
translators,  Josephus  and  all  the  Church  Fathers,  knew  no 
other  interpretation  than  that  of  a  bloody  offering.  We  will 
not  undertake  to  determine  the  value  of  this  unanimity.3  But 
we  cannot  omit, at  least,  to  express  our  amazement,  that  Hengs¬ 
tenberg  continues:  “although  this  view  was  assailed  by  the 
other  immediately  after  the  rise  of  correct  grammatical  histori¬ 
cal  interpretation,  it  is  true  with  much  imperfection  (Moses 
Kimchi  first  proposed  it,)  it  was  nevertheless  able  to  sustain 
itself. 


1  Comp.  Hengs.  Beitrage  zur  Einleitung  ins  alte  Testament.  Bd.  III. 
S.  127—148. 

2  L.  Reinke,  an  estimable  Catholic  divine,  may  be  cited,  who  in  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  elucidation  of  the  G.  T.  ( Minister  1851)  has  devoted  108 
pages  to  this  subject,  but  performing  a  superfluous  service  as  he  uses  both  the 
■offensive  and  defensive  weapons  of  Hengstenberg,  only  adding  a  copious 
literary  apparatus. 

3  There  is  a  something  naive  in  Reinke’s  assertion  S.  423  f. :  “We  merely 
mention  that  it  is  our  belief,  that  our  views  of  Jephthah’s  vow  would  have 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Fathers,  if  they  had  known  it,  and  if  they  had 
believed,  that  the  text  offered  no  difficulty.”  But  they  did  not  believe  it. 
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But  we  proceed  to  the  subject  itself.  Jephthah’s  vow  was 
(Judges  11,  30,  31) :  “And  Jephthah  vowed  a  vow  unto  the 
Lord,  and  said,  If  thou  shah  without  fail  deliver  the  children 
of  Ammon  into  mine  hands,  then  it  shall  be,  that  whatsoever 
cometh  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me,  when  I 
return  in  peace  from  the  children  of  Ammon,  shall  surely  be 
the  Lord’s,  and  I  will  offer  up  for  a  burnt  offering.  Eng.  Trans¬ 
lation,1  (nS'jnrrn^grr i).  It  is  true,  that  “whosoever”  i6  often 
translated,  whatsoever  comes  out  of  my  house  first  and  this  is 
explained,  that  Jephthah  hoped  an  animal  would  come  forth. 
The  confutation  of  this  translation  and  explanation  will  not 
cause  much  trouble.  Hengstenberg  has  done  it  so  energeti¬ 
cally  and  fully  that  we  can  do  nothing  better  than  to  make  use 
of  his  words  :  1.  “Jephthah  vowed  the  first  that  approached 

him  from  his  house.  If  he  thought  of  herds,  the  house  of  the 
prince  of  Gilead  must  have  been  a  kind  of  Noah’s  ark.  Men 
and  women  and  cattle  in  one  room,  going  in  and  out  at  one 
door,  in  addition  the  foddering  of  cattle.  This  cannot  be 
thought  of.  All  that  we  know  of  the  arrangement  of  Hebrew 
houses  contradicts  this.  2.  The  coming  towards  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  beasts,  of  which  it  is  not  used,  but  only  to  human  be¬ 
ings,  to  whom  it  more  certainly  applies,  because  it  is  at  once 
referred  to  Jephthah’s  daughter.  3.  The  vow  of  a  single  ani¬ 
mal  in  relation  to  so  great  jja  victory,  is  too  insignificant. 
Pfeiffer  correctly  remarks  (dub.  vex.  S.  356,)  it  would  be  well 
calculated  to  remind  one  of  the  parturient  montes,  if  he  had 
said  to  God  give  me  this  victory  and  the  first  calf  that  ap¬ 
proaches  me  shall  be  offered  to  thee  as  a  burnt  offering,  as 
Jephthah  without  a  vow  would  have  presented  not  one  but 
many  sacrifices.  4.  The  vow  of  Jephthah  evidently  refers  to 
the  Israelitish  custom  Exod.  15,  20,  that  women  and  particu¬ 
larly  virgins  should  receive  the  returning  conqueror  with  songs, 
music  and  dances.  The  existence  of  this  usage  appears  from 
the  example  of  Jephthah’s  daughter  herself  and  then  from 
1  Sam.  18,  6.  5.  It  is  not  at  all  explicable  how  Jephthah 

should  according  to  this  explanation,  have  conceived  his  vow. 
It  is  entirely  arbitrary  that  he  should  propose  to  offer  the  first 
that  met  him.  Why  did  he  not  at  once  vow  the  best  of  his 
herds?  The  outward  must  have  something  internal  corres¬ 
ponding  to  it  and  this  is  found  in  regarding  axvn  (that  coming 
out)  as  a  person.  Jephthah  lays  stress  on  the  first  appearing 

1  Wenn  Du  mir  die  Kinder  Ammon  in  meine  Hand  giebst,  so  soil  der  Her- 
ausgebende,  welcher  herausgeht  aus  der  Thiir  meines  Hauses  mir  entgegen, 
wenn  ich  in  Frieden  zurlichkehre  von  den  Kindern  Ammon,  dem  Herrn  seiu 
und  ich  will  ihn  opfem  zum  Brandopfer.  Germ.  Trans. 
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because  this  (Comp.  John  20,4.)  is  a  manifestation  of  love, 
so  that  he,  as  love  is  reciprocal,  declares  himself  willing  to  con¬ 
secrate  to  the  Lord  the  most  beloved. 

The  wi'n  must  be  received  personally,  even  though  we  re¬ 
ject  the  killing  of  Jephthah’s  daughter  and  assume,  that  Jeph- 
nhah  thought  indeed  of  his  daughter,  as  it  was  most  probable, 
that  she  who  loved  him  most  tenderly,  would  first  approach 
him,  but  just  in  this  lies  the  greatness  of  the  vow,  at  the  same 
time  he  hoped,  that  God  would  be  satisfied  with  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  give  him  that  which  required  the  highest  self-denial, 
but  would  not  require  this  of  him  and  would  so  order,  that 
what  was  least  to  be  expected  would  occur  and  that  not  she, 
but  one  of  his  most  favorite  slaves  would  appear.” 

We  regard  the  foregoing  argument  as  conclusive.  But  we 
cannot  go  further.  The  continuation  we  entirely  discard. 

Hengstenberg  now,  as  he  says,  prepares  the  view  entertain¬ 
ed  by  him  for  the  contest  by  providing  it  with  new  arms.  We 
will  examine  these. 

First  in  the  words:  and  he  shall  be  the  Lord’s  and  I  will 
offer  him  as  a  burnt  offering,  the  two  explanations  diverge. 

The  one  explains  quite  literally,  the  other  figuratively  with 
applying  the  principle  Talia  sunt praedicata,  qualia  permit - 
tuntur  a  suis  subjectis.  (The  predicates  corresponds  to  the 
subject.)  I  will  present  him  as  a  burnt  offering,  in  such  a 
consecration  of  persons  to  God,  as  corresponds  to  a  burnt  offer¬ 
ing  in  beasts,  therefore  as  an  entire,  unreserved,  life-long  dedi¬ 
cation.  This  reasoning  would  be  overwhelming,  if  it  did  not 
take  for  granted,  what  must  be  proved.  It  assumes  that  Jeph- 
th all’s  views  were  those  of  the  law,  and  that  he  regarded  the 
bloody  offering  of  a  human  being  as  irreconcileable  with  the 
true  idea  of  a  sacrifice,  as  the  law-giver  of  Israel  did. 

A  second  defect,  which  must  be  removed,  before  this  view 
can  be  adopted,  consists  in  this,  proceeds  the  author,  that  its  ad¬ 
vocates  did  not  know  how  to  connect  the  consecration  of  Jeph- 
thah’s  daughter  with  other  fixed  facts  of  Israelite  Antiquity. 

A  firm  footing  is  obtained,  when  it  is  proved  that  a  com¬ 
mencement  has  been  made  in  the  direction  of  monastic  life 
under  the  old  covenant,  that  it  was  a  special  custom,  that 
women  dedicated  themselves,  or  were  dedicated,  to  the  Lord. 
We  encounter  here  the  very  essence  of  Hengstenberg’s  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  must  therefore  prepare  for  a  thorough  investiga¬ 
tion  and  a  most  careful  appreciation. 

At  the  outset,  our  author  makes  use  of  Levit.  27, 1 — 8,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  (?)  it  was  customary  to  devote  oneself,  or  his 
dependants,  to  God  bv  a  vow.  But  this  passage  of  the  law 
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does  not  answer.  For  the  personal  vows  here  designated,  are 
such  as  can  be,  and  must  be  released.  This  law  recognizes 
the  vowing,  not  only  of  animals,  but  likewise  of  human  be¬ 
ings,  prohibits  the  sacrifice  of  the  latter,  and  requires  their  re¬ 
demption  by  money.  Jephthah’s  vow  cannot  at  all  belong 
here.  Most  willingly  would  the  victorious  and  powerful  chief 
of  Gilead  have  paid  ten,  a  hundred-fold,  the  ransom,  which 
the  law  required,  if  he  had  been  pervaded  by  the  spirit  of  the 
law,  and  if  this  had  been  the  basis  of  his  vow.  This  incon¬ 
gruence  did  not  escape  Hengstenberg.  He  says:  “In  this  re¬ 
gulation,  it  is  true,  a  sum  is  prescribed,  by  which  release  from 
the  personal  fulfilment  of  the  law  could  be  obtained;  but  the 
nature  of  the  case  involved,  that  many,  in  their  religious  zeal, 
would,  in  the  assumption  of  the  vow,  cut  themselves  off  from 
this  privilege.”  In  the  designation  of  the  offering,  in  Jeph- 
tha’s  vow,  as  a  burnt  offering  (holocaust)  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
demption  was  most  likely  foregone.  But  the  law  does  not 
speak  as  Hengstenberg  does,  of  a  possible  release,  but  of  a 
necessary,  it  contains  not  a  privilege,  but  a  command.  Levit. 
27  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  things  which  can  be  consecrat¬ 
ed  to  the  Lord:  1.  Such  as  from  their  nature  (in  natura)are 
presented  at  the  sanctuary,  or  are  appropriated  to  it,  but  which 
can  be  substituted  by  a  ransom.  Houses,  lands,  &c.,  may  be 
mentioned,  likewise  unclean  animals,  i.  e.,  such  as  could  not 
be  sacrificed.  The  first  were,  when  not  redeemed,  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  sanctuary,  but  the  last,  of  the  priests  (v.  12).  In 
the  enumeration  of  these  instances  (v.  13,  15,  19,31)  the  per¬ 
mission  is  each  time  expressly  added,  as  well  as  the  condition 
of  release.  2.  Such  as  from  their  nature  (in  natura)  must  be 
presented,  but  could  not  be  redeemed  ;  here  belong  all  ani¬ 
mals  which  could  be  sacrificed;  and  3.  Such  as  did  not  (in 
natura)  pertain  to  the  sanctuary,  but  must,  in  any  event,  be 
redeemed;  here  belong  consecrated  persons.  Were  the  sense 
of  the  law,  that  it  was  left  to  the  choice  of  the  offerer  to  de¬ 
termine  between  an  offering  in  the  proper  sense,  and  a  release 
by  money,  this  would  certainly  have  been  as  definitely  express¬ 
ed  as  in  v.  13, 15, 19,  31.  The  argument  of  Hengstenberg 
here  loses  all  foundation.  Should  the  author  respond,  the  vow 
in  Levit.  27,  2 — 8  has  experienced  a  destiny,  similar  to  the 
Nazarite  vow,  which  the  law  merely  recognizes  as  temporary, 
but  which,  however,  the  piety  of  later  times  (Sampson,  Sam¬ 
uel,  &c.)  voluntarily  ofttimes  extended  through  life ;  this 
evasion  must  be  rejected  as  untenable,  on  two  grounds:  1. 
The  law  of  Nazaritism,  Num.  6,  leaves  the  way  open  for 
such  an  extension,  and  contains  nothing  at  all  opposite,  exclu- 
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sive;  (he  law  in  Levit.  27,  2 — S,  is  so  adjusted  in  the  premi¬ 
ses,  that  such  a  supposed  exaltation  essentially  contradicts  it, 
and  is  inadmissible;  and  2.  According  to  Hengstenberg  (see 
below),  the  already  existing  institution  of  women  serving  the 
tabernacle,  proves  the  existence  of  a  personal  consecration  ex¬ 
tended  through  life.  Supposing  this,  the  life-long,  irredeem¬ 
able  personal  consecration  was  already  in  existence,  known 
and  practiced,  the  necessity  was,  therefore,  the  greater,  that  the 
law  in  Levit.  27,2 — S  must  take  notice  of  the  alternative  of 
redemption  or  non-redemption.  That  and  how  the  law  took 
cognizance  of  such  voluntary  extension  or  prolongation  of  per¬ 
sonal  obligations,  the  law  in  Exod.  21  :  5,  6,  and  Deut.  15: 
16, 17,  shows  where  it  is  allowed  the  Hebrew  slave  who  was 
to  serve  seven  years,  to  extend  voluntarily  his  service  through 
life. 

Levit.  27 — 28  can  render  no  service.  Next  the  Nazarite 
law  Num.  6,  enters  the  lists.  The  author  lays  special  stress 
on  v.  2,  which  allows  women  to  take  the  Nazarite  vow,  and 
then  he  advances  to  the  position  that  it  is  both  natural  and  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  Nazarite  vow,  which  was  temporary  by  law, 
should  become  unrestricted  (Sampson  and  Samuel).  Neither 
moves  us.  For  neither  has  the  Nazarite  vow  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  personal  vow  in  Lev.  27,  and  still  less  is  the  offering 
of  Jephthah’s  daughter  (taken  in  Hengstenberg’s  sense)  a  Naz¬ 
arite  vow.  The  first  is  very  obvious,  for  that  which  is  vowed 
in  Lev.  27,  can  and  must  be  redeemed  ;  the  Nazarite’s  vow 
cannot  and  should  net  be,  it  must  be  fulfilled  with  uncondi¬ 
tional  punctuality.  That  Jephihah’s  was  not  a  Nazarite  vow, 
is  clear  as  the  sun.  If  he  had  contemplated  this,  he  would 
,  assuredly  have  taken  cognizance,  as  carefully  and  distinctly  of 
its  peculiarities,  in  the  assumption  of  it,  as  was  done  in  the 
Nazarite  vow  of  Sampson  (Judges  13:4,5,7),  Samuel  (1 
Sam.  1:11)  and  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  1  :  15).  In  the  law 
Num.  6,  there  is  not  the  least  difference,  made  between  the 
duties  of  the  male  and  female  Nazarite,  all  the  regulations 
apply  to  both,  and  the  wife,  as  little  as  the  husband,  has  any¬ 
thing  special  assigned  or  rendered  obligatory. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  a  special  obligation  for  a 
female  Nazarite  to  remain  unmarried,  or  to  avoid  sexual  inter¬ 
course  (if,  when  she  assumed  the  vow  she  was  married).  If 
the  male  Nazarite  could- marry  during  the  period  of  his  vow, 
and  perform  marital  duties,  and  Hengstenberg  cannot  deny 
this,  the  woman,  as  a  Nazarite,  nothing  differing,  could  do  the 
same.  But  according  to  Hengstenberg,  the  obligation  to  such 
an  abstinence  is  the  main  thing.  This,  then,  is  the  leading 
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point,  but  not,  ns  Hengstenberg  would  persuade  himself  and 
us,  that  the  temporary  enactment  concerning  vows  in  the  law 
could,  and  should  extend  to  life,  and  had  actually  ;  to  coun¬ 
teract  which,  is  neither  our  object,  nor  necessary.  As  the  Naz- 
arite  vow  does  not  belong  here,  we  may  dismiss  it  without  the 
enquiry,  whether  Hengstenberg’s  representations  of  it,  as  mo¬ 
nastic,  accord  with  its  design,  or  whether  the  fundamental  idea 
of  it  was  death  to  the  world,  and  life  to  God. 

The  author  now  brings  out  his  heavy  artillery.  Let  us  see 
whether  our  interpretation  must  strike  sail  before  this. 

In  Exod.  3S:  8,  there  is  a  cursory  notice  in  connection  with 
the  account  of  the  preparation  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  uten¬ 
sils,  by  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  :  “And  he  made  the  laver  of 
brass,  and  the  foot  of  it  of  brass,  of  the  looking-glasses  of  the 
women  assembling,  which  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  taber¬ 
nacle  of  the  congregation.”1  This  transient  notice,  our  au¬ 
thor  says,  is  of  great  moment.  That  the  institution  here  pre¬ 
sented,  did  not  terminate  with  the  Mosaic  period,  as  might  be 
thought,  as  it  is  nowhere  introduced  by  laws,  commanded  or 
recommended,  that  it,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  through 
the  whole  period  of  the  Judges,  we  see  in  1  Sam.  2  :  22,  a 
passage  which  refers  to  the  same  period  in  which  Jephthah’s 
vow  occurred. 

Amongst  the  grievous  offences  of  the  sons  of  Eli  was  this, 
that  they  cohabited  with  the  women  who  “served  at  the  door 
of  the  Tabernacle,”  a  designation  taken  literally  from  Exod. 
38:  8,  to  show  that  the  institution  which  they  profaned  in  this 
way,  was  venerable  for  its  age,  and  had  originated  under  the 
eyes  of  the  lawgiver.  That  this  institution  continued  till 
New  Testament  times,  is  proved  by  Luke  2:  37,  where  it  is 
said  of  Hannah :  She  was  aged,  and  a  widow  eighty-four 
years,  and  never  left  the  temple,  and  served  God  with  fasting 
and  prayer,  day  and  night.  Further  indeed,  1  Tim.  5  :  5  (and 
she  that  is  a  widow’  truly,  hopes  in  God,  and  continues  day  and 
'  night  in  prayer)  has  reference  to  the  same  institution.  We 
waive,  in  the  first  instance,  the  New  Testament  proofs,  which 
are  more  than  doubtful,  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,  which  alone  can  decide.  We  ask  then,  with  right: 
Where  is  the  evidence  in  Exod.  38,  1  Sam.  2,  that  the  women 
served  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  in  virtue  of  a  vow? 

1  Germ.  Und  er  machte  die  Becken  von  Erz,  und  sein  Gestell  von  Erz,  aua 
den  Spiegeln  der  dienenden  (Weiber),  welche  dieneten  un  der  Thiir  der 
Stifthitte. 
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Where  is  the  proof  that  it  was  to  continue  through  life? 
Where  the  evidence  that  they  were  bound  to  virginity,  or  to  a 
life  of  celibacy?  All  this  the  interpreter  has,  entirely  from  his 
own  resources,  without  any  warrant  from  the  text,  brought  to 
it  and  arbitrarily  inserted.  That  the  serving  of  the  women  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  in  Exod.  38,  and  1  Sam.  2,  was 
the  fulfilling  of  a  vow,  Hengstenberg  infers  from  the  combina¬ 
tion,  or  rather  mixture  of  these  passages  with  Levit.  27,  and 
Numb.  6.  But  it  is  clear  that  these  passages  are  heterogene¬ 
ous,  and  consequently  there  is  no  justification  for  this.  Levit. 
27  directs  a  personal  vow  to  be  redeemed  by  money,  there  can¬ 
not,  in  this  case,  be  anything  like  a  serving  of  the  tabernacle, 
in  Hengstenberg’s  sense.  In  Num.  6,  the  duties  of  a  Nazarite 
are  minutely  and  fully  described  ;  but  nothing  is  said  about 
serving  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle;  Exod.  38,  on  the  other 
hand,  refers  to  women,  who  serve  at  the  sanctuary,  but  it  is 
nowhere  said,  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  a  vow;  and  that 
this  was  the  result  of  a  Nazarite  vow,  is  purely  imaginary,  for 
we  do  not  find  any  where  the  least  evidence  of  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  a  Nazarite  vow. 

But  conceded  that  Hengstenberg  is  right,  and  the  serving 
women  were  Nazarites,  it  would  not  follow  that  there  was  here 
a  case  of  obligation  to  a  life-long  and  unbroken  service,  and 
still  less  of  an  obligation  to  a  perpetual  celibacy.  The  Naza¬ 
rites,  it  is  known,  could  marry;  neither  marriage,  if  they  were 
unmarried  when  they  assumed  the  vow,  nor  cohabitation,  if 
they  were  married,  was  prohibited.  Hengstenberg  himself  re¬ 
fers  to  the  case  of  Samuel,  who,  notwithstanding  his  life-long 
Nazariat,  married  and  begat  children,  without  prejudice  to  it. 
“But,  he  says,  it  is  very  hasty,  when,  without  more  ado,  we 
apply  to  women  what  only  belongs  to  men.”  From  this  it 
must  be  supposed,  that  in  the  law  men,  but  not  women,  had 
the  right  of  marriage.  But  this  is  not  the  fact.  The  law 
which  knows  no  difference  between  the  male  and  female  Naz¬ 
arite,  making  of  both  the  same  requisitions,  says  nothing  about 
marriage  ;  neither  prohibits  nor  allows  it,  obviously  because 
the  last  was  indisputable,  and  the  first  was  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

But  Hengstenberg  aims  to  convince  us  that,  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  and  the  position  of  the  woman,  the  celibacy  of 
the  Nazarite  woman  was  necessary.  “  Marriage  was  irrecon¬ 
cilable  with  her  vow  ;  that  only  unmarried,  whether  virgins 
or  widows,  could  consecrate  themselves  to  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary,  and  therefore  those  who  assumed  the  vow  as  virgins 
must  remain  so.”  The  proof  of  this  confident  assertion  is  : 
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“A  woman  who  is  subject  to  her  husband  (Num.,  5,  29; 
Rom.,  7,  2)  cannot  devote  herself  to  the  exclusive  service  of 
the  Lord  ;  she  must  receive  in  order  to  give.”  Comp.  1  Cor. 
1,  34.  But  how  could  this  constitute  a  difference  between  a 
male  and  female  Nazarite  ?  Certainly  if  the  state  of  the  case 
were  thus,  that  the  idea  of  Nazaritism  is  incompatible  with 
husband  and  wife  and  parents,  and  begetting  and  bearing 
children  ;  that,  in  addition,  the  male  Nazarite,  as  well  as  the 
female,  in  the  assumption  of  the  vow  and  during  its  continu¬ 
ance,  must  abstain  from  cohabitation,  then  the  argument  might 
be  of  weight.1  At  the  low  stand  point  which  the  law  still 
took  in  regard  to  marriage,  man  and  wife  did  not  enjoy  equal 
rights.  The  man  is  in  marriage  sui  juris,  but  not  the  woman  ; 
he  may,  without  the  consent  of  his  wife,  assume  a  vow  by 
which  her  claims  upon  him  may  be  lessened  or  suspended, 
but  she  has  not  the  same  right ;  a  married  man  might  obli¬ 
gate  himself  in  a  vow  which  precluded  for  a  lime  or  perma¬ 
nently  cohabitation,  but  a  married  woman  could  not,  so  long 
as  she  was  not  divorced.  But  Hengstenberg  admits  that  this  is 
not  the  state  of  the  case.  A  male  Nazarite  can  cohabit,  can 
provide  for  a  family,  without  breaking  his  Nazarite  vow  or 
impairing  it.  Why  should  not  this  hold  in  the  case  of  a  Na¬ 
zarite  woman  ?  Why  should  the  Nazariat  forbid  to  the  wo¬ 
man  what  it  denies  to  the  man  ? 

The  woman,  whether  wife  or  daughter,  was  not  sui  juris,  as 
the  man  was.  In  consequence  of  this,  by  a  wise  regulation 
of  the  law,  (Num.,  30,  4,  17,)  the  vow  of  a  wife  or  daughter 
was  valid  only  when  the  father  or  husband  expressly  or  by 
implication  gave  his  assent.  A  married  woman  has  as  little 
right  as  an  unmarried  virgin  to  assume  a  Nazarite  or  any 
other  vow. 

The  Old  Testament  was  very  far  from  regarding  celibacy 
as  meritorious,  or  giving  a  preference  to  the  single  over  the 
married  state,  or  in  general  ascribing  to  it  religious  value  ;  even 
the  relative  value  which  Paul,  in  1  Cor.,  7,  ascribes  to  it,  was 
not  brought  to  view  or’asserted  in  the  Old  Testament;  marri- 


lThe  legal  prescription  in  Lev.  ,  15,  18,  by  which  sexual  intercourse  in 
both  parties  is  made  unclean  till  evening,  and  for  this  period  excluded  from 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  would  afford  better  proof  than  the  Nazarite  vow 
of  the  necessity  of  celibacy  in  women  serving  the  tabernacle.  But  this  ap¬ 
plies,  too,  to  Priests  and  Levites  who  served  the  sanctuary,  it  is  true,  not 
continually,  but  in  changing  companies.  But  why  may  we  not  assume  the 
same  in  regard  to  serving  women  ?  Where  is  it  written  that  men,  without 
interruption,  day  and  night,  year  by  year,  served  the  sanctuary,  and  that  they 
could  never  intermit  it?  The  monthly  menstruation  of  the  women  made  it 
necessary  that  they  should  be  unclean  at  least  seven  days,  and  not  during 
this  time  approach  the  door  of  the  sanctuary. 
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age  was  regarded  by  the  Old  Testament  Israelite  as  immeasu¬ 
rably  higher  than  celibacy  ;  marriage  and  its  accompanying 
blessing  had  a  religious  significance;  it  was  a  leading  factor  in 
the  covenant  developement,  in  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy, 
and  this  view  was  impressed  upon  the  Israelite  mind  by  the 
cardinal  prophecy,  “  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  be  blessed.”  The  single  state  had  not  (he  least  religious 
significancy.  Children  were  regarded  as  the  greatest  gift  of 
God,  the  want  of  them  the  greatest  misfortune,  indeed  as  a 
reproach,  an  affliction,  a  divine  punishment. 

Hengstenberg  says,  indeed,  “  We  see  in  Matt.  19,  12, 
({  some  are  eunuchs,  who  have  made  themselves  so  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven’s  sake,’)  that  already,  under  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  dispensation,  in  single  instances  men  remained  unmar¬ 
ried  in  order  to  prosecute  the  work  of  God  more  zealously  and 
uninterruptedly.”  But  he  entirely  overlooks  that  this  applies 
to  the  transition  period  from  the  old  to  the  new  covenant, 
namely,  to  the  time  of  our  Lord  himself,  in  which  in  Essen- 
ism  and  Therapeutism  such  a  tendency  appeared,  which  was 
entirely  unknown  before  the  exile.  That  this  tendency  was 
relatively  or  subjectively  justified,  is  derivable  from  Christ’s 
assertion,  but  it  does  not  at  all  prove  that  this  tendency  had 
already  attained  a  solid  footing  under  the  old  covenant.  Hengs¬ 
tenberg  rests  his  main  argument  on  the  meaning  of  *ax,  the 
serving  before  the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  He  says  :  Kax  means 
serving  in  the  military  sense.  In  the  figurative  sense  it  stands 
for  the  militia  sacra  of  the  Priests  and  Levites,  (Num.  4,  23, 
35,  39,  43 ;  S,  25.)  The  leader  and  the  standard-bearer  is  the 
God  of  Israel.  At  the  side  of  this  male,  holy,  a  female  militia 
marches,  and  this  choice  of  the  term  shows  that  we  have  be¬ 
fore  us  an  extensive,  important,  formally-organized  institution. 
It  is  not  implied  in  this  expression  that  the  women  had  any 
'mechanical  duties  about,  the  tabernacle;  it  was  merely  infer¬ 
red  from  an  improper  reference  to  the  use  of  the  German  word 
for  serving,  (dienen,)  and  must  be  questioned,  assuredly.  Nei¬ 
ther  the  law  nor  the  history  recognizes 'any  service  of  women 
at  the  sanctuary  in  this  sense.” 

According  to  this,  imports  not  an  external  but  an  internal 
service — not  a  service  with  the  hands  and  feet,  but  a  service 
with  the  heart !  Of  what  character  was  the  service  of  the 
Priests  and  Levites.  Was  this,  too,  purely  internal,  consisting 
solely  in  prayer  and  fasting,  or  was  it  not  rather  outward,  of  all 
kinds  of  physical  operations,  purification,  washing,  killing, 
offering,  sprinkling,  burning  incense,  &c  ?  The  priests  did 
this  surely  with  the  hands,  and  not  alone  with  the  heart.  If 
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the  service  of  the  Priests  and  Levites,  this  militia  sacerdotalis, 
was  beyond  dispute  an  external  one,  a  service  with  hands  and 
feet,  why  could  it  not  have  been  the  same  with  these  women? 
A  participation  in  the  proper  functions  of  the  priesthood  would 
not  have  been  assigned  them.  But  the  Levites  were  excluded 
from  them,  and  yet  their  work  was  a  service,  to*.  We  see 
from  this  that  the  operations  which  did  not  directly  belong  to 
the  divine  worship,  but  contributed  to  preparation  for  it,  were 
characterized  as  *ax.  Certainly  this  word,  as  Hengstenberg 
correctly  asserts,  means  primarily  a  military  service — a  Cultus, 
also,  a  militia  sacra;  but  he  leaves  out  of  view  entirely  the 
more  profound  unity  between  the  two  meanings,  which  the 
word  serve  (dienen)  has  in  German,  and  not  here  alone.1 
Further,  the  bodily  external  service  of  the  women  at  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  could  and  should,  as  well  as  the  bodily  out¬ 
ward  service  of  the  Levites  and  Priests  at  the  same  place,  be 
an  expression  of  the  internal  service,  and  expressive  of  an  obe¬ 
dient  disposition  towards  the  king,  whose  dwelling  was  there. 
As  the  priests  did  this  by  sprinkling  of  blood  and  incense,  as 
the  Levites  did  it  by  subordinate  minor  aids,  thus  were  the 
women  to  do  in  the  sphere  of  activity  suited  to  them.  Heng¬ 
stenberg,  however,  refers  to  Luke,  2,  37,  where  it  is  said  of 
Hannah,  in  clear,  explicit  terms,  ovx  d^leta to  drcd  tov  Ispod, 

xai  8s rtGs(5i  ratpevovoa  vvxta  xai  rjfispav.  To  this  We 

answer:  I.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Hannah  was  a  member 
of  the  women’s  institution  ;  especially,  it  is  not  susceptible  of 
proof  that  this  institution,  if  it  is  thus  to  be  named,  continued 
in  existence  till  Christ’s  time ;  yea,  it  is  very  improbable,  as 
there  is  nowhere  mention  made  of  it.  May  this  not  warrant 
the  conjecture  that  the  licentiousness  of  the  sons  of  Eli  was 
the  occasion  of  the  abolition  of  the  service  of  the  women, 
which  had  been  practiced  till  then,  but  had  no  divine  warrant, 
but  merely  a  divine  permission  ?  And  is  not  Samuel’s  refor¬ 
mation  a  ready  means  of  its  revocation?2  2.  Distingue  tem- 

lThe  standing  expression  for  serving  God,  both  of  the  people  and  the 
Priests  and  Levites,  is  "OJ7,  in  which  evidently  the  two  meanings  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  word ‘dienen’  are  united.  Why  should  this  not  be  the  case  with  frox? 
And  if  the  JOi*  of  the  Priests  and  Levites  could  be  called  an  or  mc>,  why 
should  not  the  of  the  women  of  the  sanctuary  be  so  called? 

2We  need  not  be  more  surprised  that  nothing  is  said  about  the  abolition, 
than  that  nothing  is  said  about  the  introduction.  Both  are  explained  by  this, 
that  it  was  an  unimportant  subordinate  institution,  which  had  no  divine  orio-in 
or  sanction.  Hengstenberg’s  interpretation  renders  it  necessary  that  it 
should  be  a  very  impoitant,  highly  significant  regulation,  and  it  was  of  course 
brought  before  us,  on  account  of  the  term  in  the  first  instance,  that  we 
were  concerned  here  with  “an  extensive,  important,  formally-organized  in¬ 
stitution.”  Strange  indeed  that,  existing  from  Moses  to  Christ,  there  is  nei- 
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pora.  Hannah  lived  at  a  time  when  the  Old  Testament  ser¬ 
vice  of  God  was  near  its  completion,  when  the  transition  from 
the  strictly  symbolic  form,  which  the  law  had  given  it,  to  the 
worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  truth;  a  translation,  which  was 
provided  for  by  David’s  temple  service,  conducted  further  by 
the  Prophets  and  completed  by  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  was 
already  not  advancing,  but  directly  at  or  near  to  its  end. 

That  which  at  the  time  of  Christ  was  in  vogue  and  under¬ 
stood,  could  only  by  a  gross  perversion  of  history  be  referred 
to  Moses  and  Samuel.  The  Old  Testament  worship,  as  long 
as  it  occupied  the  purely  symbolical  position,  was  merely  out¬ 
wardly  symbolical.  The  internal  worship,  prayer  and  fasting 
belongs  to  private  worship,  not  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle. 
The  worship  of  the  Tabernacle  had  symbolically  to  body  forth 
the  theocratic  piety  and  typically  to  enlarge  and  to  complete  it. 

Although  the  70,  in  Exod.  38,  substitute  for  service,  a  fast¬ 
ing,  and  Onkelos,  praying,  that  proves  nothing  but  that  both 
have  implicated  themselves  in  the  unhistorical  presumption  of 
referring  devotional  exercises  of  their  day  to  an  earlier  period. 

Hengstenberg  says  “the  institution  of  serving  women  (S.  136) 
has  a  decidedly  ascetic  character.”  He  aims  to  prove  this  by  the 
bringing  of  their  mirrors,  which  were  used  for  pleasing  the 
world.  If  this  argument  were  conclusive,  it  would  prove  the 
worship  of  the  calf  in  the  wildernest  had  a  similar  character, 
for  according  to  Exod.  32,  the  women  and  daughters,  of  the 
Israelites  took  the  golden  ear-rings  from  their  ears  and  brought 
them  willingly  for  the  preparation  of  the  golden  calf.  This 
ornament  of  gold  was  too  an  object  of  female  vanity,  was  too 
a  means  of  pleasing  the  world  ;  which  may  be  the  greater 
sacrifice  to  female  vanity  to  give  up  mirrors  or  ornaments,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  determine. 

My  view  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  institution  of  ser¬ 
ving  women  is  the  following:  it  arose  with  the  building  of  the 
tabernacle,  not  by  divine  command  or  direction,  but  entirely 
from  the  concurrence  of  outward  circumstances,  or  without 
any  special  appointment.  According  to  Exod.  35,  the  whole 
congregation,  men  and  women,  brought  a  free  will  offering  of 
precious  metals,  stuffs,  (fee.,  for  the  construction  of  the  taberna¬ 
cle  and  its  utensils  (v.  29).  But  their  zeal  was  not  satisfied 
with  bringing  unwrought  materials,  but  when  any  one  had  ar¬ 
tistic  skill,  an  offering  of  the  produce  of  art  was  made.  The 
last  was  mainly  done  by  females;  at  least  it  is  related  of  these 

ther  in  the  law  nor  the  history  any  particular  account  of  it.  We  regard  our¬ 
selves  as  authorized  to  consider  it  a  matter  of  inferior  moment. 
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alone,  v.  25:  and  all  the  women  that  were  wise-hearted,  did 
spin  with  their  hand,  and  brought  that  which  they  had  spun, 
both  of  blue  and  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  linen. 
These  women  may  have  performed  their  work  in  part,  in  their 
own  tents,  and  in  part,  indeed,  under  the  inspection  of  the 
builders  of  the  sanctuary.  Here  I  find  the  origin  of  this  in¬ 
stitution.  No  doubt,  after  the  construction  and  erection  of  the 
edifice,  the  help  of  females  was  certainly  often  needed.  Thus, 
necessarily,  and  without  law,  a  custom  was  developed,  of 
whose  existence  we  have  information  till  the  end  of  the  term 
of  the  Judges.  What  became  of  it  afterwards,  we  do  not 
know,  there  is  nowhere  any  further  mention  of  it.  We  think 
it  probable  that  the  gross  misconduct  of  the  sons  of  Eli  brought 
it  into  disrepute,  and  Samuel’s  reformation  abolished  it  formal¬ 
ly.  We  again  find,  at  a  later  period,  in  David  and  Solomon’s 
time,  women  engaged  at  the  sanctuary,  but  in  a  very  different 
capacity,  namely:  as  singers. 

II.  We  are  acquainted  with  the  weapons  with  which  Heng- 
stenberg  supposes  that  he  has  equipped,  and  rendered  victori¬ 
ous,  his  view  of  Jephtha’s  vow.  They  have  not  appeared  so 
formidable  to  us,  as  to  induce  us  to  retract  from  the  field.  We 
proceed,  rather  with  good  heart,  to  this  contest. 

1.  Hengstenberg  says,  §  143  :  human  sacrifices  are  so  di¬ 
rectly  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  Jehovah’s  religion,  that 
there  is  not  a  single  example  in  the  entire  history  of  one  who, 
even  with  an  outward  profession  of  it,  had  brought  such  an 
offering.  Even  heathenism,  except  in  its  worst  forms,  repudi¬ 
ates  them.  They  are  found  solely  amongst  the  most  degraded, 
morally  and  religiously,  nations.  I  have  shown,  however,  in 
my  history  of  the  Old  Covenant  (Band  I.  ZweiteAufl.  §  65, 
1),  that  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings  in  the  heathen  worship, 
was  entirely  different,  and  need  not  repeat  what  is  said  there. 
That  the  law  of  the  Pentateuch,  on  the  other  hand,  frequently 
and  energetically  prohibits  the  worship  in  which  human  sacri¬ 
fices  are  part,  as  an  abomination  before  Jehovah,  is  perfectly 
correct.  But  when  it  is  inferred,  without  anything  more,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  one,  who  recognized  Jehovah  in  the  days 
of  the  Judges,  to  have  vowed  or  brought  a  human  sacrifice, 
this  assertion  and  its  application  to  Jephthah,  would  be  correct 
only,  when  it  w’as  proved  that  he  was  fully  acquainted  with 
the  Pentateuch  law,  had  imbibed  its  spirit,  and  lived  and  mov¬ 
ed  in  it.  Hengstenberg  thinks  that  he  can  prove  all  this. 
There  are  proofs  enough  at  hand,  that  Jephthah  was  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  Pentateuch  :  therefore  he  must  have  known 
the  numerous  prohibitions  of  the  worship  with  human  sacri- 
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fices,  and  then  it  is  utterly  inconceivable,  that  a  man  like 
Jephthah,  selected  by  Jehovah  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  peo¬ 
ple,  who  was  impelled  by  the  Spirit  of  God  (Judges  11  :  29), 
would  have  placed  himself  in  the  most  open,  shocking,  and 
conscious  opposition  to  the  law. 

The  proof  of  Jephthah’s  minute  acquaintance  with  the  his¬ 
torical  and  legal  contents  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  derived  from 
his  message  to  the  Ammonites  (Judges,  Chap.  11,  14,  &c.)  as 
well  as  from  the  particularity  of  his  vow,  and  his  expressions 
in  regard  to  its  fulfilment  (Judges  11 :  35,  36). 

In  regard  to  this  message  to  the  Ammonites,  in  which  Jeph¬ 
thah  shows  historically,  how  Israel  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  territory  beyond  the  Jordan,  we  hold  that  the  argument  of 
Hengstenberg,  for  the  existence  of  the  Pentateuch  at  the  time 
of  the  composition  of  this  book  of  Judges,  resting  upon  the 
numerous  and  mostly  literal  references  to  it  in  this  message,  as 
entirely  successful,  and  satisfied  of  the  historical  accuracy  of 
the  book  of  Judges,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  doubt,  that  Jeph¬ 
thah  sent  a  message  of  this  character  to  the  Ammonites.  But 
whether  the  contents  were,  to  the  letter,  what  is  reported  in  the 
record,  in  which  it  is  repeated,  or  there  were  other  words,  or 
whether  Jephthah  expressed  his  message  in  words  so  explicitly 
corresponding  with  the  Pentateuch,  is  doubtful ;  but  we  have 
no  need  to  contest  the  point. 

We  are  fully  persuaded  that  the  Pentateuch,  in  its  present 
form  and  arrangement,  was  in  existence  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges.  But  Hengstenberg  infers  too  much,  when  he  attempts 
to  prove  from  Jephihah’s  message  to  the  Ammonites,  that  he 
was  fully  acquainted  with  it.  Jephthah  was  a  rough,  bold 
warrior,  whose  youth  and  education,  whose  life  and  situation 
were  of  such  a  nature,  as  hardly  to  afford  him  an  opportunity 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law. 

If  the  Pentateuch  was  accessible,  the  denial  of  which  we 
regard  as  contradictory  to  history,  it  was  not  certainly  in  every 
body’s  hands,  and  the  instruction,  both  of  the  young  and  the 
people,  was  surely  very  defective.  The  law,  it  is  true,  had  an 
ordinance,  which  if  carefully  observed,  would  have  kept  alive 
a  pretty  minute  acquaintance  with  it  amongst  the  people.  It 
was  made,  for  instance,  the  duty  of  Priests  and  Levites,  in 
Deut.  31  :  10-13,  to  read  at  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  every  sev¬ 
enth,  or  Sabbatical  year,  the  whole  law,  before  the  assembled 
people,  “that  they  may  hear,  and  that  they  may  learn,  and 
fear  the  Lord  your  God,  and  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this 
law.”  But  it  is  another  question,  whether  this  regulation  was 
observed,  and  here  we  think,  that  the  case  was  bad  at  this  time. 
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If  this  reading  was  only  omitted  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
that  is,  during  the  continuance  of  the  oppression  of  the  Am¬ 
monites  in  the  East,  and  the  Philistines  in  the  West  of  the  land, 
and  this  is  very  probable,  a  person  like  Jephthah  would  hardly 
have  had  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Pentateuch  as  is  indicated 
by  his  message.  What  hinders  one  believing,  that  he  obtained 
from  the  Levites,  to  whom  was  specially  committed  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  old  laws  and  traditions,  in  regard  to  this  message, 
the  special  points  in  it?  But  if  this  is  not  satisfactory,  it  is 
very  conceivable,  that  the  ancient  renowned  histories  of  the 
victories  and  conquests  of  the  Fathers  had  fixed  themselves 
more  firmly  and  deeply  in  the  people’s  metnory,  than  the  laws 
of  the  Pentateuch,  which  were  not  yet  brought  into  opera¬ 
tion  ;  as  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  man  of  war  Jephthah, 
would  have  a  more  minute  acquaintance  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  achievements  of  his  ancestors,  than  with  the  laws  of  Cul- 
tus.  If  we  read  (Judges  11  :  11),  that  Jephthah  held  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  people,  and  immediately  after  sent  his  message  to 
the  Ammonites,  it  appears  very  probable,  that  this  assembly 
had  reference  to  the  message,  in  which  Jephthah’s  ignorance 
might  be  removed  by  the  Priests,  Levites  or  Elders,  or  his  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge  rectified. 

Hengstenberg  employs  as  proof  for  his  assumption  of  the 
minute  acquaintance  of  Jephthah,  not  only  with  the  history, 
but  likewise  with  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch,  his  words,  and 
his  daughter’s,  in  35  and  36  verses.  “What  Jephthah  says  to 
his  daughter  in  35  :  I  have  opened  my  mouth  unto  the  Lord, 
and  I  cannot  go  back  and  further  what  his  daughter  answered  : 
do  to  me  according  to  that  which  hath  proceeded  out  of  thy 
mouth,  is  in  verbal  connexion  with  Numb.  30:  2 :  ‘If  a  man 
vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord  ....  he  shall  not  break  his  word, 
but  shall  do  according  to  all  that  proceedeth  out  of  his  mouth.’ 
Comp.  Deut.  23 :  24 :  ‘That  which  is  gone  out  of  thy  lips 
thou  shalt  keep  and  perform.’  Should  it  be  objected  that  we 
have  no  security  that  the  author  gave  the  words  of  Jephthah 
and  his  daughter  accurately,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  Jeph¬ 
thah,  in  his  opinion,  was  not  entirely  uncultivated,  in  a  religi¬ 
ous  view,  and  that  is  all  we  need.” 

This  argument  is  likewise  deficient  in  force.  Here  the  main 
matter  is  not  the  contents,  but  the  literal  form  of  the  words. 
Now  it  is  at  least  conceivable,  that  the  representation  of  fulfill¬ 
ing  a  vow  by  the  formula:  “Do  that  which  has  passed  from 
my  mouth  and  my  lips,  was  not  taken  from  the  Pentateuch, 
but  as  the  oriental  hebraistic  manner  of  expression,  was  merely 
Vol.  VI.  No.  23.  51 
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by  accident,  parallel  with  that  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  it  is  like¬ 
wise  conceivable,  that  the  author  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jeph- 
thah  the  expression  familiar  to  him,  from  his  acquaintance  with 
the  Pentateuch,  without  the  necessity  of  charging  him  with 
want  of  truthfulness  as  a  historian.  Hengstenberg  looks  upon 
these  words  as  evidence,  that  the  religious  culture  of  Jephthah 
was  too  extensive,  to  admit  of  his  engaging  in  the  barbarity  of 
a  human  sacrifice.  Here  again  the  reasoning  will  not  at  all 
hold.  The  words  only  express  the  consciousness,  that  a  vow 
proposed  is  binding,  must  be  accomplished,  however  difficult 
it  may  be  to  him  who  made  it.  Such  a  conviction  a  heathen 
could  and  would  have,  who  considered  human  sacrifices  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  God,  and  therefore  it  does  not  follow  that  Jeph- 
thah’s  religious  culture  was  in  advance  of  the  error  of  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  human  sacrifices. 

We  are  by  no  means  compelled,  it  has  been  shown,  to  re¬ 
gard  Jephthah  as  having  had  a  minute  acquaintance  with  and 
entire  appropriation  of  the  whole  law  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
particularly  of  the  frequently  prohibited  worship,  by  means  of 
human  sacrifices.  Beyond  doubt,  Jephthah  was  called  by  God 
to  emancipate  Israel  from  the  Ammonites.  Certainly  the  spir¬ 
it  of  God  came  upon  him,  and  impelled  and  strengthened  him 
for  the  work  of  deliverance.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Jephthah, 
because  he  was  capable  of  proposing  and  making  a  human 
sacrifice,  could  not,  as  a  worshipper  of  Moloch,  at  all  accom¬ 
plish  this  divine  work.  For  it  is  only  partially  true,  when 
Hengstenberg  says  :  “Not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  Moloch  are  hu¬ 
man  offerings  brought.”  He  who  knows  fully  Jehovah,  as 
Jehovah,  as  the  God  who  made  himself  known  to  Israel  in  the 
law,  he  cannot,  he  will  certainly  not,  offer  him  a  human  sac¬ 
rifice.  But  the  religious  consciousness  of  a  servant  of  Jehovah 
may  become  so  depraved  and  prostrated,  or  be  so  imperfectly 
developed  or  instructed,  that  he  may  fancy  that  he  is  serving 
him  with  a  human  sacrifice. 

The  sin  of  idolatrous  Israel  may  not  have  consisted  so  much 
in  a  formal  abdication  of  the  worship  of  Jehovah  for  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  idols  of  the  Canaanites,  as  particularly  this,  that 
they  identified  Jehovah  and  Moloch,  that  they  joined  together 
the  worship  of  Jehovah  and  Moloch,  that  they  worshipped  Je¬ 
hovah  as  Moloch  was  worshipped.  Thus  does  Hengstenberg 
himself  characterize  the  Schechemite  worship  of  Baal  Berilh 
(S.  99)  in  Judges  9,  4.  46  as  Baal  worship,  which  was  not  in 
opposition  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  but  based  on  Syncretism, 
as  a  mere  depravation  of  Jehovah  Culms.  But  in  respect  to 
the  position  of  Jephthah,  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  his 
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error,  shocking  as  it  was,  was  not  an  error  of  tfje  will,  but  of 
the  understanding,  that  his  vow  itself,  and  its  accomplishment, 
despite  its  recklessness,  displayed  a  religious  stratum  of  uncom¬ 
mon  power  and  depth,  and  self-denial  and  submission  to  God, 
ad  enthusiasm  for  the  divine  work  of  freeing  Israel,  which  he 
was  to  perform,  an  unconditional  subordination  of  all  selfish 
interests  to  the  interests  of  his  people,  that  qualified  him,  in  a 
high  degree,  for  his  vocation. 

He  may  be  praised  as  a  hero  of  faith,  with  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  even  though  we  may  lament  his  reli¬ 
gious  ignorance,  and  the  error  which  proceeded  from  it,  and 
even  abhor  it;  David’s  scandalous  murder  and  adultery,  Abra¬ 
ham’s  falsehood,  Jacob’s  lie  and  deception,  &c.,  do  not  hinder 
us  from  regarding  them  as  men  of  God  and  heroes  of  faith. 
When  it  is  said  that  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  Jephthah, 
the  refeience  is  to  his  impulsion  to  the  work  of  rescu¬ 
ing  Israel.  It  is  nowhere  written,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  con¬ 
stantly  moved  him,  that  he  constantly  impelled  him  to  do  what 
was  right,  that  he  held  him  back  by  might  from  violations  of 
the  law.  Entirely  analogous  is  the  case  with  Gideon  (Judges 
8  :  24)  which  shows  us  clearly,  how  little,  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges,  the  law  was  converted  in  succum  et  sanguinem  of  the 
people’s  religious  consciousness,  how  imperfect,  in  this  respect, 
matters  were,  and  how  undisputed  heroes  of  faith  could,  from 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  law,  become  transgressors  of  it. 

Gideon  must  have  been  much  better  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  the  law,  than  the  noble  and  energetic  warrior- 
prince  of  Gilead,  who,  through  his  unstable  life,  was  kept  aloof 
from  the  law.  Gideon  refused  the  offered  crown,  because  it 
was  unlawful,  and  against  the  theocracy  (8:  23),  and  yet  the 
same  Gideon  established  private  worship,  which  is  as  much 
forbidden  in  the  Pentateuch  as  the  sacrifice  of  human  beings. 

The  rationalistic  interpretation  certainly  errs,  when  it  asserts 
that  in  the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  law  of  the  Pentateuch  was 
not  at  all  observed  or  known,  did  not  even  exist,  but  the  con¬ 
servative,  historical  criticism,  is  likewise  in  error,  when  it  as¬ 
sumes,  that  at  this  period,  there  was  with  the  Israelites  accurate 
and  comprehensive  knowledge,  and  strict  observance  of  the 
law.  We  have  traces  and  evidences  enough,  that  the  times  of 
the  Judges  had  declined  materially  from  the  eminence  which 
Moses  and  JosJiua  maintained,  or  rather  the  people  of  this 
time  occupied  the  commencing  point  of  (hat  process  of  assim¬ 
ilation,  by  which  the  objective  law,  given  then,  was  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  civil,  domestic,  and  private  life.  This  time  is  to 
that  of  Moses  and  Joshua  as  the  strikingly  impoverished  second 
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century  of  Christianity  was  to  the  period  of  the  apostles.  The 
theocratic,  legal  consciousness  was,  even  with  the  most  noble, 
as  Gideon  and  Jephthah,  still  much  obscured,  and  far  from  en¬ 
tire  clearness  and  firmness.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  (he 
people  of  this  period  (because  it  was  not  yet  incorporated  with 
the  law,  and  lived  in  it,  because  it  had  not  the  moral  religious 
hold,  which  it  should  and  could  have  had,  in  the  law,  if  it  had 
lived  in  accordance  with  Jos.  1  :  8)  frequently  still  given  over 
to  and  ensnared  by  the  uncongenial  magic  power  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  Natur-Cultus,  with  its  amazing  superstition^  How 
mighty,  how  magically  overpowering,  the  attraction  of  the 
Natur-Cultus  must  have  been,  is  shown  by  this  period,  in  its 
constantly  recurring  apostacy,  in  its  chastisements  and  mercies  : 
it  must  have  been  to  an  extent  of  which  wTe  can  form  no  con¬ 
ception,  or  present  to  the  imagination  a  picture.  The  worship 
which  embraced  human  sacrifices,  which  we  must  consider  the 
acme  of  nature  worship,  is  just  that  which,  from  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  its  demands,  has  something  imposing,  adapted  to  af¬ 
fect  such  untutored,  but  noble  and  passionate  natures  as  Jeph- 
thali’s;  whilst  it  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  a  real  want 
was  at  the  basis,  in  all  the  frightful  degeneracy  and  perversion, 
the  apparent  satisfaction  of  which,  would  draw  into  its  magic 
bands,  natures  of  deep  religious  wants,  but  of  defective  or  ob¬ 
scure  religious  knowledge. 

2.  It  is  further  said,  “if  the  literal  be  correct,  it  was  to  be 
expected,  that  in  the  narrative,  the  death  of  the  daughter,  by 
the  hand  of  her  father,  the  deed  of  horror,  would  have  been 
intimated,  if  only  by  a  word.  This  is  not  done.  It  is  merely 
said,  and  he  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow.”  But  is  not 
every  thing  said  by  this?  The  vow,  v.  31,  declares  with 
plain,  simple,  unequivocal  words,  “I  will  offer  it  for  a  burnt 
offering  to  thee,”  and  then  the  daughter,  in  36,  says:  “Do  as 
thou  hast  vowed,”  that  certainly  means,  “offer  me  as  a  burnt 
offering,”  and  v.  39,  the  narrator  relates,  “and  he  did  to  her  as 
he  had  vowed  ;”  that  means,  certainly,,  he  offered  her  as  a 
burnt  offering  ;  is  that  not  explicit  enough?  Ought  we  not 
rather  to  commend  the  delicate  and  correct  taste  of  the  narra¬ 
tor,  who  merely  glances  at  the  revolting  catastrophe,  that  he 
does  not  place  it  on  the  stage  with  highly  wrought  distinctness, 
but  lets  it  pass  awTay  behind  the  scenes?  Is  not  the  father’s 
unutterable  grief,  the  daughter’s  magnanimous  acquiescence 
and  resignation,  and  the  yearly  returning  festival  of  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  Jerusalem,  in  praise  of  the  latter,  explicit  enough? 
Hengstenberg  says:  “Compare  the  description  in  Gen.  21 
(Abraham’s  sacrifice). 
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In  entire  keeping  with  the  graphic  picture,  the  leading  point 
is  brought  out  in  touching  and  subduing  relief.” 

The  main  point  in  Abraham’s  sacrifice  was  subjective,  the 
unconditional  obedience  of  faith  on  his  part,  objective  is  the 
divine  restraint  in  the  decisive  moment.  Here  the  historian 
could  paint  the  denouement  of  the  transaction  with  sincere, 
heartfelt  joy,  and  must  do  it  with  graphic  fullness.  (See  what 
I  have  said  on  this  in  my  Old  Testament  History.)  In  the 
offering  of  Jephthah  every  thing  was  very  different.  It  would 
deserve  to  be  characterized  at  least  as  want  of  tact,  improprie¬ 
ty,  insensibility,  if  not  more,  if  he  had  portrayed  with  the 
same  particularity  and  fullness  Jephthah’s  bloody  sacrificial 
knife  and  the  heroine  of  filial  resignation  and  submission, 
swooning  as  under  the  death  blow  with  which,  the  author  of 
Genesis,  describes  the  binding  on  the  wood,  which  was  not 
kindled,  and  Abraham’s  knife,  that  was  not  satiated  with  his 
son’s  blood,  and  the  return  home  with  the  lad  restored  to  him 
from  the  dead  (Hebr.  11,  19.)  Could  the  narrator,  who  must 
have  both  admired  and  abhorred  the  deed  of  Jephthah,  have 
expressed  himself  more  nobly,  truly,  beautifully,  powerfully, 
touchingly  than  he  has  done. 

It  is  therefore  entirely  incomprehensible  to  us,  how  Hengs¬ 
tenberg  could  proceed  :  “Whoever  has  to  report  on  such  a 
transaction,  as,  according  to  the  literal  interpretation,  is  here 
presented,  would  never  write  as  this  author  has  done,  could  not 
do  it.”  Just  the  opposite  is  true.  Whoever  like  our  author  is 
animated  by  the  theocratical  piety,  abhors  the  in 

Jephthah’s  offering,  and  nevertheless  must  admire  the  religi¬ 
ous  power  of  erring  conscientiousness,  resignation  and  submis¬ 
sion,  would  never  write  as  Hengstenberg  desires,  would  not  be 
able  to  do  this.  But  the  words  of  Hengstenberg  fall  with 
overpowering  weight  upon  and  crush  his  own  explanation. 
For  this  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  mid-day,  so  conclusive,  that 
all  opposition  must  be  silent.  Whoever  has  to  relate  such  a 
fact,  as  Hengstenberg  has  introduced  into  the  text,  would  never 
so  write  as  our  author  has  done,  would  not  be  able  to  do  this. 
For  if  the  author  had  but  a  very  little  intelligence,  it  could  not 
be  hid  from  him  that  the  words  of  (lie  vow  and  his  own  :  He 
did  to  her,  as  he  had  vowed,  in  their  first,  most  direct  and  natur¬ 
al  sense  pointed  to  an  actual,  proper  sacrifice ;  he  must  have 
foreseen,  that  thousands  upon  thousands  of  readers  would 
misunderstand  him  ;  it  would  'have  been  necessary  for  him 
then  to  prevent  such  a  misunderstanding,  not  to  provoke  it  to 
add  some  kind  of  a  clear  and  decided  explanation,  that  it  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  spiritual,  figurative  sacrifice. 
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It  is  a  fact,  that,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  his  words  extends  into  the  past,  into  the  most  remote 
antiquity,  and  from  thence  to  the  twelfth  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  all  readers,  so  far  as  we  know,  without  exception, 
have  so  understood  his  words  and  so  explained  them.  Who 
would  be  to  blame  for  this  universal  perhaps  more  than  2000 
years,  at  least  14 — 1500  misunderstanding,  who  else  but  our 
author  ? 

But  after  the  sentence  v.  39:  he  did  with  her  according  to 
his  vow,  the  words  follow  a(  which  Hengstenberg 

refers  in  passing  thus,  O*  V.  Gerlach  (erkl.  Bibel  II,  109) 
teaches  us  minutely.  In  what  the  vow  actually  consisted,  is 
shown  us  expressly  in  v.  39  :  and  he  did  to  her  according  to 
his  vow,  she  knew  no  man,  where  the  translation  :  She  had 
known  no  man  ;  is  arbitrary.  Is  this  decidedly  in  favor  of  the 
burnt  offering  not  being  literal,  so  is  the  arrangement  that  a  fa¬ 
ther  devotes  his  daughter  to  perpetual  virginity,  thus  to  be 
explained  &c.  Whether  the  translation  :  She  had  known  no 
man,  is  forced  or  not,  may  be  decided  by  Ewald  in  the  remark.1 * * * 
According  to  the  statements  of  this  Grammarian,  the  words  of 
the  author  mean:  He  did  to  her  according  to  his  vow  (i.  e. 
“he  offered  her  as  a  burnt  offering’5)  and  she  was  not  yet  mar¬ 
ried  1  she  had  not  attained  the  woman’s  designation,  the  mater¬ 
nal,  she  had  not  accomplished  her  own  ardent  wish  and  fulfil¬ 
led  her  father’s  most  precious  hope,  the  prevention  of  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  their  isolated  family. 

3.  “If  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  was  devoted  to  death,  it  is 
not  obvious  why  the  only  object  of  her  lamentation  was  her 
virginity,  and  how  the  author  can  render  this  prominent  ns 
most  burdensome  and  grievous  just  at  the  close.  In  the  face 
of  death,  and  particularly  such  a  death,  which  the  daughter 
was  to  receive  from  her  father’s  hand,  the  thoughts,  if  not  ex¬ 
clusively,  would  mainly  be  directed  to  the  death.”  We  re¬ 
mark  first,  that  the  Climax  in  this  discourse  (and  especin  !ly 
such  a  death)  is  unfortunately  introduced, as  it  is  only  of  weight 
for  the  contested  opinion.  If  she  had  died  a  natural,  common 
death,  Hengstenberg’s  statement  would  have  some  force.  But 


1  Comp.  Ewald's  ausfuhd.  Lebrbuch  d.  hebr.  Sprache  S.260  :  The  perfect 

is  used  likewise  1.  ot  actions,  which  the  speaker  considers  as  already  com¬ 

pleted,  done  or  past  from  his  presence.  .  .  .  Such  an  action  is  presented 

particularly  as  already  done  in  reference  to  something  pas'-,  thus  this  simple 
perfect  expresses  by  means  of  the  connection  or  the  reciprocal  reference  of 

the  sense  the  two  acts  of  our  pluperfect,  for  which  the  Hebrew  has  yet  no 
external  distinction,  such  a  perfect  may  apply  to  such  a  past  as :  God  blessed 
the  works,  which  he  nfc-j?  made,  (but  they  were  already  present;  therefore 
our)  had  made  Gen.  2,  2,  3,  and  in  many  other  connections  .  .  .  .  ,  or  it  may 
in  advance  allude  to  a  past  which  is  to  be  introduced  afterwards. 
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such  a  death,  the  ready  and  joyful  submission  to  which  invol¬ 
ved  such  magnanimity  and  submission,  surji  glowing  patriot¬ 
ism,  such  powerful  enthusiasm,  an  elevation  of  spirit  so  rare, 
which  in  the  fancy  of  the  father  and  daughter  had  such  great 
religious  significance,  appears  differently.  The  fear  of  death 
and  its  horrors,  which  creep  upon  the  common  man,  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  condition  of  the  soul  at  the  thought  of  a  near  and  cer¬ 
tain  death,  had  no  place  in  the  elevated  feelings  of  Jephthah’s 
daughter,  was  outweighed  and  repressed  by  more  powerful 
ones.  Only  one  feeling,  only  one  pang  is  powerful  enough  to 
sustain  itself,  and  that  is  the  consciousness  of  celibacy,  the 
pain  of  childlessness,  the  thought  on  the  necessity  of  dying 
without  having  reached  the  destiny  of  woman,  withont  fulfil¬ 
ling  the  anxious  wish  of  the  Israelite  woman,  without  com¬ 
pleting  the  dearest  hope  of  the  now  childless  father.  The 
reproach  of  childlessness  was  to  the  Israelite  woman  the  great¬ 
est  reproach,  the  highest  pleasure  that  of  the  mother,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  children  more  than  life.  To  die  without  children, 
to  have  lived  without  attaining  the  end  of  life,  to  have  given 
her  father  the  assured  indescribable  hope  of  having  through 
her,  posterity,  numerous  and  flourishing,  and  yet  not  to  fulfil  it, 
this  was  the  cause  of  the  agony  in  the  soul  of  the  noble  virgin, 
an  agony  which  attended  her  to  the  altar  of  sacrifice,  against 
which  the  common  fear  of  death  cannot  stand,  which  no  state 
of  the  soul  however  elevated  can  extinguish  or  expel. 

Every  thing  inexplicable  would  disappear,  if  we  entered  in¬ 
to  the  spirit  of  this  extraordinary  woman.  Hengstenberg’s  as¬ 
sertion  “what  is  said  about  the  reproach  of  the  unmarried 
amongst  the  Hebrews,  is  not  applicable  here.  It  only  applies 
thus  far,  that  it  explains  the  distress  of  Jephthah’s  daughter, 
according  to  our  understanding  of  the  facts;”  this  assertion  we 
consign  confidently  to  the  list  of  assertions,  which  have  had  a 
subjective  origin. 

4.  “Jephthah  vowed  his  daughter  to  the  Lord  :  The  law  of 
Moses  knows  nothing  of  vows  of  human  sacrifices,  but  of  vows, 
which  have  for  their  object  the  consecration  of  that  under  their 
control  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  Levit.  27  :  2  ff.”  But  of 
all  that  which  Hengstenberg  introduces  into  the  passage  of  the 
law,  Lev.  27,  there  is  not  one  syllable  there  :  nothing  about 
consecration  of  what  they  could  control,  nothing  about  dedica¬ 
tion  to  the  service  of  the  Lord  ;  it  is  only  decided  that,  and  at 
what  rate  persons  who  were  consecrated,  should  be  valued, 
with  reference  to  their  redemption. 

5.  An  event  so  horrible  as  the  sacrifice  of  the  daughter  of 
Jephthah,  could  hardly  be  the  object  of  a  national  festival  of 
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joy  and  honor,  as  C.  1 1 :  40  shows :  From  year  to  year  (lie 
daughters  of  Israel  go  four  times  a  year  to  praise  the  daughter 
of  Jephthah  the  Gileadite.  Certainly  run  in  v.  40,  does  not 
mean,  as  the  translations  have  wrongly  rendered,  lament,  but 
praise.  But  it  cannot,  on  this  account,  as  is  done  by  Hengs- 
tenberg,be  made  a  joyous  festival ;  that  which  had  produced 
such  indescribable  sorrow  to  the  father  and  daughter,  be  it 
what  it  may,  could  not  have  been  the  occasion  of  such  a  festi¬ 
val  to  the  daughters  of  Israel.  But  the  noble  resignation  of 
Jephthah’s  daughter,  the  unexampled  submission,  the  elevated 
nobility  of  soul  of  this  great  woman,  deserve  praise  and  com¬ 
mendation;  who  would  not  admire  with  astonisment,  the  no¬ 
ble  spirit  of  the  virgin,  although  he  believed  that  she  was  in¬ 
volved  in  frightful  error  and  superstition!  How  much  more 
the  daughters  of  Israel,  who  were  subjects  of  the  same  error 
and  superstition,  but  were  not  possessed  of  the  heroic  spirit  of 
their  associate,  and  therefore  regarded  her  with  admiration,  as 
an  ideal.  Bertheau  remarks  strikingly  on  the  passage:  “The 
Israelites,  who  lived  constantly  amongst  the  Canaanites,  and 
were  frequently  giving  themselves  up  anew  to  the  worship  of 
nature,  the  centre  of  which  was  human  sacrifices,  had  probably 
a  very  different  opinion  of  the  barbarity  of  such  a  deed,  from  us 
and  Moses  ;  and  not  by  the  heroes  of  Israel,  nor  by  a  Moses 
or  Samuel,  was  the  festival  in  commemoration  of  Jephthah’s 
daughter  instituted,  but  it  oiiginated  in  a  custom  of  the  people; 
and  it  was  not  Jephthah’s  deed,  but  the  intrepid  daughter,  pre¬ 
pared  to  die  for  the  deliverance  of  the  people,  that  was  praised. 
Hengstenberg  endeavors  to  give  the  matter  a  turn  favorable  to 
his  view,  by  attempting  to  make  it  appear  probable,  that  this 
feast  was  celebrated  by  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  at  the  taberna¬ 
cle,  during  the  Passover.  But  much  is  to  be  said  in  opposition. 
The  service  of  the  tribes  was  during  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
and  particularly  during  the  period  of  foreign  tyranny,  certainly 
in  a  loose  state,  of  which  the  book  of  Judges  would  furnish 
numerous  proofs;  the  oppression  of  the  Philistines,  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  west  of  the  Jordan,  continued  long  after  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  east;  the  Philistines  would  hardly  have  permitted 
a  general  gathering  of  the  people  at  the  tabernacle,  from  the  ap¬ 
prehension,  that  it  might  lead  to  a  general  national  uprising, 
was  too  obvious  and  probable;  Jephthah  and  his  Gileadites 
lived  in  open  enmity  with  the  most  powerful  and  important 
tribe  of  the  west  Jordan  territory  (C.  12);  the  document  does 
not  say  that  all  the  daughters  of  Israel  celebrated  the  feast,  the 
Ephraimites  would  not  have  done  it  certainly;  that  it  was 
celebrated  at  the  tabernacle  is  not  said  at  all,  still  less  that  it 
was  placed  in  connexion  with  a  theocratic  chief  festival.  &c. 
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III.  We  come  finally  (o  the  reasons,  which  compel  us  irre¬ 
sistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  an  actual  sacrifice. 

The  letter  of  the  text  furnishes  incontrovertible  evidence  of 
this.  The  fact  that  the  author  relates,  Jephthab  designated 
the  first,  that  should  come  to  meet  him  from  his  house,  as  a 
burnt  offering,  and  that  he  had  fulfilled  it  on  his  daughter,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  intense  grief,  stands  there  firm  as  a  rock,  and 
beyond  doubt,  and  as  long  as  language  serves  to  express  our 
thoughts,  and  to  make  them  intelligible  to  others,  as  long  as 
white  is  called  white,  and  black  black,  thus  long  must  it  stand 
firm,  that  the  daughter  of  Jephthah  was  offered  corporeally. 
All  that  has  been  brought  against  it,  or  may  be,  is  utterly  futile. 
That  which  Luther’s  marginal  note  says,  and  says  so  beauti¬ 
fully,  cannot  be  moved.  “It  is  maintained  that  she  was  not 
sacrificed.  But  the  text  is  clear.  The  judges  and  kings  pres¬ 
ent  us  examples  of  both  great  deeds  and  great  follies,  to  guard 
against  intolerable  pride.” 

What  does  the  language  of  Hengstenbergpresent  that  coun¬ 
teracts  this?  “This  argument  is  what  gives  this  explanation 
its  pertinacious  life.  Because  it  was  thought  necessary  to  hold 
to  the  external  manifestation  of  the  sacrificial  system  under  the 
old  covenant,  and  there  was  not  attention  enough  paid,  that  it 
was  already  under  a  thin  veil,  that  it,  as  it  originally  typified 
spiritual  relations,  and  must,  on  that  account,  furnish  the  ex¬ 
pression  for  such  relations,  it  was  thought  to  be  doing  violence 
to  the  text,  to  give  up  the  idea  of  a  bodily  sacrifice.  That  a 
burnt  offering  is  a  burnt  offering,  continually  comes  up,  and 
must,  to  all  the  advocates  of  this  view,  as  long  as  the  proper 
view  of  the  whole  economy  of  Old  Testament  sacrifices  is  not 
reached.” 

It  comes  up,  will  and  must,  as  long  as  Grammar  and  Lexi¬ 
con  have  weight,  as  long  and  as  often  as  the  grammatical  his¬ 
torical  interpretation  is  respected,  or  is  restored  to  respect.  We 
too  say  :  a  burnt  offering  is  a  burnt  offering. 

Hengstenberg  adduces  a  number  of  passages  from  the 
Psalms,  the  Prophets,  and  the  New  Testament  (namely  :  Ps. 
14:3;  40:7-9;  51:19;  119:108;  Hos.  14:13;  Rom. 
12:1;  15:16;  Phil.  4:18;  Hebr.  13:15,  16),  in  which 
expressions  from  the  sacrificial  service  are  used  figuratively, 
and  applied  to  spiritual  offerings,  and  when  he  expresses  the 
apprehension,  that  all  these  passages  will  not  meet  a  proper 
reception,  because  they  will  not  be  permitted  to  conduct  to 
proper  fundamental  views  of  the  sacrifices,  and  thus  leave 
these  passages  in  their  detached  and  incidental  form  ;  yet  he 
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is,  nevertheless,  very  confident:  that,  at  all  events,  the  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  number  of  these  passages  will  serve  to  shake  the 
confidence  with  which  this  argument  is  used.”  This  expecta¬ 
tion  entirely  fails,  at  least  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

When  the  calf  of  the  lips,  the  sacrifices  of  the  mouth,  the 
offerings  of  a  broken  and  contrite  heart  are  spoken  of,  &c.,  it 
is  obvious  at  once,  that  the  language  is  poetical  or  parabolical, 
and  no  rational  person  will  understand  this  language  literally. 
The  case  was  very  different  with  Jephthah’s  vow.  It  was  a 
vow,  where  words  are  carefully  used,  where  words  are  defined 
sharply  and  clearly,  and  this  the  more,  the  more  conscientious¬ 
ly  a  person  is  disposed  to  fulfil  it.  It  is  more  dry,  more  prosa¬ 
ic,  historical  report,  which  can  only  be  interpreted  as  prose  and 
history.  Jephthah  should  have  expressed  his  vow  only  in 
figurative  language,  if  it  had  not  positively  been  possible  to 
understand  it  otherwise  than  as  a  spiritual  offering.  Who 
would  affirm  this,  especially  as  it  was  spoken  at  such  a  time, 
and  with  such  attendants,  when  the  Canaanites around  offered 
human  sacrifices,  when  the  Israelites  were  continually  turning 
to  the  idolatry  of  the  Canaanites.  We  will  not  insist  on  this7 
that  the  expression  “burnt  offering,77  and  offering  a  burnt  sac¬ 
rifice,  never  and  nowhere,  neither  in  the  Old  Testament  nor 
in  the  New,  like  the  names  of  the  other  kinds  of  offerings,  or 
other  ceremonies  of  the  sacrificial  service,  is  used  in  figurative, 
typical  discourse,  for  this  may  be  accidental ;  but  if  it  had 
been  used  as  often  as  the  others,  it  would  prove  just  as  little. 

The  perfect  nullity  of  Hengstenberg7s  argumentation  is 
very  apparent,  when  it  is  applied  to  other  analogous  cases.  Of 
many  examples  which  occur  to  us,  we  will  present  but  one, 
perfectly  satisfied  that  this  will  suffice  to  set  the  matter  in  a 
proper  light.  It  is  notorious,  that  circumcision  in  the  scrip¬ 
tures,  as  well  as  the  offerings,  is  transferred  to  the  domain  of 
figurative  language  and  spiritual  references  corresponding  to 
bodily:  there  is  a  speaking  of  the  circumcision  of  the  lips,  the 
ears,  the  heart.  What  would  be  said,  if  on  the  basis  of  these 
passages,  it  should  be  said  :  It  is  an  old,  but  notwithstanding, 
objectionable  and  erroneous  explanation  of  Gen.  17:  23;  Gen. 
21  :  4,  that  Abraham  was  circumcised,  and  his  servants,  and 
his  sons,  outwardly,  in  the  flesh,  and  he  who  thus  interprets 
is  deficient  in  insight  into  the  true  nature  of  circumcision,  into 
the  spiritual  import  of  this  institution  ? 

Hengstenberg  remarks  correctly,  §  131  :  The  words,  he 
shall  be  the  Lord’s,  and  those  which  follow  :  I  will  offer  him 
as  a  burnt  offering,  are  related  to  each  other  as  genus  and  spe¬ 
cies.  But  here  he  evidently  hits  himself.  The  last  is  the 
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explanation  (Epexegesis)  of  the  former.  If  the  position  were 
reversed,  Hengstenberg’s  argument  might  have  some  signifi¬ 
cance,  but  as  it  is  now,  he  himself  refers  to  1  Sam.  1  :  11; 
“  Then  will  I  give  him  unto  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life, 
and  there  shall  no  razor  come  upon  his  head.”  Admirable 
and  entirely  conclusive;  conclusive,  that  Hengstenberg’s  ex- 
planation  is  worth  nothing.  That  is  clearly  spoken,  which 
Samuel’s  mother  here  utters,  thus  should  Jephthah  have  spo¬ 
ken,  if  his  and  Hannah’s  object  had  been  the  same,  if  his 
vow,  just  as  Hannah’s,  had  been  designed  for  a  life-long  con¬ 
secration  to  the  Lord. 

Hengstenberg  thinks  (S.  13S) :  as  the  animals  sacrificed 
symbolized  the  offering  of  the  persons,  and  these  were  the 
proper  sacrifice,  so  that  the  figurative  expression  internally  re¬ 
ceived,  is  the  proper  one,  thus  the  offering  of  burnt  sacrifices 
was  properly  connected  with  the  consecration  of  persons.  This 
we  see  from  1  Sam.  1  :  24,  25.  When  the  boy  Samuel  was 
brought  by  his  parents  to  Eli,  they  slew  three  bullocks  as  a 
burnt  offering.  The  proper  burnt  offering  was  Samuel  him¬ 
self;  the  offering  of  the  bullocks  served  only  to  symbolize  his 
consecration.”  I  say  again  :  Admirable  !  thus  speaks,  relates, 
does  one,  when  the  matter  is  a  spiritual  offering.  If  Jephthah. 
had  thus  spoken  and  done,  if  the  narrator  had  thus  related  and 
recorded,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  any  one  to  think  of 
a  human  sacrifice  in  this  history,  and  the  fatal  :  a  burnt  offering 
is  a  burnt  offering,  would  never  have  obtained  footing,  would 
not  have  had  so  tough  a  life,  as  it  has  had  till  now7. 

Finally,  Hengstenberg,  in  addition,  refers  to  Gen.  22  :  2  : 
“offer  him  (Isaac)  as  a  burnt  offering,”  and  supposes  that  the 
temptation  was  in  the  equivoque.  I,  for  my  part,  must  regard 
it  as  truly  unworthy  of  God,  that  he  should  allow  himself  in 
equivoques  in  reference  to  a  human  being,  and  especially  his 
friend  Abraham,  who  was  in  covenant  with  him. 

But  Hengstenberg  meets  us  with  a  similar  objection :  if 
these  wTords  were  to  be  understood  literally,  then  God,  w7ho  al¬ 
ready,  according  to  the  Old  Testament  doctrine,  is  not  a  man 
that  he  should  lie,  and  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should  repent, 
could  not  aftenvards  prohibit  human  sacrifices.  That  which, 
according  to  his  own  law7,  is  ungodly,  God  cannot  command, 
even  as  a  temptation. 

I  have,  in  my  history  of  the  old  covenant,  treated  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  Abraham  so  extensively  and  minutely,  that  I  may  here, 
having  made  this  reference,  confine  myself  to  a  few  hints. 

In  the  passage  in  which  is  the  great  truth,  that  God  is  not 
a  man  that  he  should  lie  (Num.  23,  19),  God  forbids  Balaam 
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at  first  expressly  to  go  with  the  messengers  of  Bnlak  (22,  12), 
then  permits  him  to  do  it  (22,  20)  and  commands  him  at  last, 
when  Balaam  professes  to  be  willing  to  return  home  (22,  35). 
In  regard  to  this  apparent  contradiction  in  the  will  of  God  in 
respect  to  Balaam,  we  will  seek  counsel  from  Hengstenberg. 
In  the  same  book,  in  which  he  treats  Jephthah’s  sacrifice,  he 
says  on  this  point  (S.  470)  :  As  already  remarked  as  to  the 
substance,  the  prohibition  to  go  in  concreto  was  directed  as  the 
same  time  against  the  going  at  all,  as  there  could  have  been  no 
other  reasonable  purpose  in  the  prohibition.  That  both  are 
here  separated,  the  one  forbidden  and  the  other  allowed,  takes 
place  only  with  reference  to  Balaam’s  sinful  disposition.  It 
was  God's  vrill  from  the  beginning  that  Balaam  should  go. 
God  designed  to  use  him  as  an  instrument  for  his  purposes. 
This  could  only  take  place,  after  the  disposition  had  evolved 
itself  in  him  to  make  God  the  instrument  for  his  ends.  At  first 
therefore  he  received  good  counsel  and  was  prohibited  from 
that  going,  which  would  result  in  his  distruction.  Afterwards 
he  was  permitted  to  go  as  a  punishment. 

The  contradiction  between  the  divine  exaction  of  a  human 
sacrifice  from  Abraham  and  the  prohibition  of  all  such  sacri¬ 
fices  in  the  legislation  of  Sinai,  is  reduced  to  a  contradiction 
which  lies  already  in  Gen.  22,  and  shows  itself  in  the  divine 
command  in  the  beginning  and  the  obstruction  at  the  end  of 
the  temptation.  The  solution  of  this  contradiction  is  also  at 
the  same  time  the  solution  of  the  other.  Hengstenberg  will 
not  object  if  we  solve  the  difficulty  as  he  did  that  in  regard  to 
Balaam.  We  say  too:  It  was  from  the  beginning  the  will  of 
God,  that  Abraham  should  not  offer  Isaac  in  the  deed  of  blood, 
but  in  tire  unconditional  submission  of  the  heart.  But  this 
last  could  only  be  required  and  ought  to  be  so  required,  that 
there  might  be  no  reserve  for  flesh  and  blood,  in  the  form  of 
Abraham’s  temptation  to  do  the  first,  as  human  sacrifice  has  a 
phase  that  is  not  undeserving  of  recognition.  The  true  in 
human  sacrifice  is  negative,  the  consciousness  of  the  insuffici¬ 
ency  of  the  offering  of  beasts,  positive  the  need  of  a  better 
sacrifice.  God  desired  now  in  Abraham  to  approve  and  recog¬ 
nize  the  true  in  human  sacrifice  by  a  fact  making  it  clear  and 
to  separate  and  remove  the  false.  The  resignation  in  the 
heart  continued,  the  sacrifice  in  this  act  was  repudiated,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  sacrifice  of  animals  as  a  substitute  for 
that  which  was  wanting  in  the  spiritual  offering  of  it  legitima¬ 
ted.  Since  that  time  it  is  known,  how  and  in  what  sense  God 
requires  human  sacrifice.  What  is  here  taught  by  facts,  the 
law  teaches  by  words  ;  corporal  sacrifice  of  human  beings  is 
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an  abomination  to  the  Lord,  the  offering  of  animals  is  a  sub¬ 
stitute  ;  he  accepts  the  vow  of  a  man,  as  the  vowed  dare  not 
actually  to  be  offered,  but  must  be  redeemed  ;  likewise  a  vow  of 
consecration  to  the  Lord,  as  it  is  presented  in  the  Nazariat  is 
acceptable  to  him,  but  there  is  in  the  consecration  a  deficien¬ 
cy  which  must  be  symbolically  supplied  by  an  animal  sacrifice. 

Hengstenberg  explains  the  anguish  of  the  father,  it  is  true, 
by  this,  that  his  vow  compelled  his  daughter  to  perpetual  vir¬ 
ginity  and  cut  him  off  from  the  hope  of  posterity.  We  be¬ 
lieve  certainly  that  this  was  reason  enough  for  anguish  on  his 
part.  But  that  celibacy  was  united  with  the  Nazariat  is  not 
proved  and  therefore  this  reason  of  sorrow  falls  to  the  ground. 
We  know  from  the  silence  of  the  law  on  this  point  and  from 
the  cases  of  Sampson  and  Samuel  that  marriag  was  not  pre¬ 
cluded  by  it.  Therefore  there  is  no  meaning  in  the  daugh¬ 
ter’s  lamenting  her  virginity,  for  though  the  Nazarite  vow,  to 
which  the  father  is  supposed  to  have  bound  her,  the  rights  of 
this  were  neither  impaired  nor  abrogated.  Still  less  is  there 
sense  in  the  daughter’s  soliciting  a  period  of  two  months  to 
bewail  her  virginity.  The  ancient  worthy  Pfeiffer  had  in  his 
time  concluded,  that  there  was  no  necessity,  cum  ?nonasterio 
incluscte  licuisset  flere  ad  satietatem.  And  finally  I  ask  once 
more,  what  reason  had  the  narrator  for  such  a  concealment  of 
the  matter  and  for  speaking  so  equivocally  and  darkly,  if  he 
had  nothing  to  report  but  a  thing  so  common,  of  every  day’s 
occurrence,  oft  repeated,  as  the  consecration  of  aNazarite’s  vow. 

I  thought  in  my  first  plan  to  subjoin  to  this  discussion  a 
fourth  part,  which  in  the  thetic  counterpart  should  be  given  to 
the  antithetic  paragraphs  and  the  sacrifice  of  Jephthah  should 
be  explained  from  his  times,  the  history  of  his  life  and  the 
course  of  his  conduct  &c.,  as  the  references  to  these,  which 
the  polemical  part  of  my  treatise  carried  with  it,  appeared  too 
meagre  and  detached  to  give  a  full  and  clear  picture  of  Jeph- 
thah’s  history.  I  was  about  to  engage  in  this,  when  I  saw 
the  necessity  for  it  removed  by  the  commencement  of  the  ad¬ 
mirable  article  of  W.  Neumann,  on  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old 
Testament  in  the  German  Textschrift  fur  Wissenschaft  und 
Christliches  Leben  (1852.  Nr.  30  ff.)  Here  the  revered  au¬ 
thor  has  expressed  himself  pretty  fully  in  regard  to  Jephthah’s 
sacrifice  (but  only  thetically  with  the  omission  of  all  contro¬ 
versy)  S.  247 — 51,  and  indeed  in  so  striking,  successful  and 
convincing  a  way,  that  it  appeared  superfluous  to  me,  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  similar  exhibition.  May  none  of  my  readers  deny 
themselves  the  pleasure,  which  the  perusal  of  this  beautiful 
treatise  has  afforded  me  ! 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  LUTHERAN  MINISTERS. 

Sed  omnes  una  manct  nox 
Et  calcanda  semel  via  leti. 

It  is  appointed  unto  all  men  to  die.  Death  is  a  debt  we 
owe  to  nature.  From  its  stern  decree  none  can  claim  exemp¬ 
tion.  The  scenes,  which  at  present  engross  our  attention  and 
the  objects,  which  engage  our  affections,  must  sooner  or  later 
be  relinquished.  We  are  all  rapidly  hastening  to  the  tomb. 
We,  too,  must  bow  to  the  mandate,  and  erelong  join  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  the  dead. 

“Who  to  himself  shall  promise  length  of  life  ? 

None  but  the  fool  !  for  0  !  to-day  alone 
Is  ours  ;  we  are  not  certain  of  to-morrow.” 

Life  is  a  vapor ;  soon  it  is  gone,  and  another  generation  shall 
succeed.  No  matter  how  pious,  or  how  much  honored,  or 
how  useful,  or  how  much  caressed,  or  how  important  to  the 
church,  the  tie  must  be  severed!  No  condition  of  life  fur¬ 
nishes  an  indemnity  against  the  common  law.  Nothing  can 
turn  aside  the  shaft  of  the  great  destroyer,  or  relax  his  grasp, 
when  he  has  selected  his  victim.  Hodiemihi,cras  tibi.  Death 
is  ever  busy.  Every  year  we  are  called  to  stand  by  the  grave 
and  shed  a  tear  over  the  departure  of  some  cherished  friend. 
The  church  mourns  the  loss  of  her  veteran  standard-bearer 
and  faithful  counsellor,  of  him  too,  who  has  been  prematurely 
cut  down  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and  in  the  fulness  of  his 
strength,  when  it  seemed  most  difficult  to  spare  him  from  his 
work.  The  beloved  and  useful  minister  is  summoned  away, 
just  when  the  fields  have  become  white  already  to  harvest. 
The  dispensations  of  God’s  irresistible  providences  are,  indeed, 
enshrouded  in  mystery,  but  over  the  entrance  to  the  tomb  is 
inscribed,  What  I  do,  thou  know est  not  now,  hut  thou  s halt 
know  hereafter.  During  the  year  that  has  just  passed,  the 
church  has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss,  in  the  death  of  two 
of  her  beloved  and  revered  ministers,  whose  services  claim  our 
gratitude,  whose  memory  demands  our  reverence.  There  is 
an  imperious  obligation  on  us  to  preserve  and  transmit  to  pos¬ 
terity  the  recollection  of  Christian  virtue  and  benevolent  action. 
Such  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  is  not  only  due  to 
those  who  have  passed  away,  but  the  influence  is  salutary  up¬ 
on  the  living,  in  teaching  lessons  of  wisdom.  Whilst  weeher- 
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ish  their  excellencies,  we  may  imitate  their  example,  by  which 
they ,  being  dead ,  speak ,  and  contribute  to  the  promotion 

of  that  cause,  for  which  they  toiled  and  prayed.  In  connex¬ 
ion  with  hundreds,  who  gratefully  acknowledge  the  goodness 
of  God,  in  favoring  our  Zion  with  men  so  favorably  known, 
and  usefully  employed,  we  would,  following  an  instinctive  de¬ 
sire  of  our  nature,  bear  our  testimony  to  exalted  virtue,  and 
record  our  appreciation  of  departed  worth.  Among  all  who 
have  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  history  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  church  in  this  country,  perhaps  there  is  no  one  who  is 
entitled  to  a  higher  rank  than 

J.  GEORGE  SCHMUCKER,  D.  D. 

He  was  born,  August  18th,  1771,  in  Michaelstadt,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Darmstadt,  Germany.  His  parents  were  pious,  and 
dedicated  their  child  in  infancy  to  God.  They  expended  much 
labor  upon  his  religious  education,  and  were  careful  to  instil 
virtuous  principles  upon  his  youthful  mind.  Their  pious 
counsels  were  never  forgotten.  He  was  early  instructed  in  the 
Catechism  of  Luther,  and  when  in  his  fourteenth  year,  was 
received  as  a  member  of  the  church,  according  to  the  German 
usage,  by  the  rite  of  confirmation.  His  father,  with  the  whole 
family,  immigrated  to  this  country  in  1785,  and  after  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  one  year  in  Northampton  County,  Pa.,  and  another 
in  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  he  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  Wood- 
stock,  Va.,  which  he  adopted  as  a  permanent  home. 

The  subject  of  our  narrative,  from  his  childhood,  walked  in 
the  ways  of  the  Lord,  but,  when  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age,  his  piety  assumed  a  more  decided  and  strongly  marked 
character.  His  religious  views  and  feelingsseemed  to  undergo 
a  radical  change.  He  was  brought,  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  see  the  nature  of  sin  in  the  light  of  God’s  word,  and 
man’s  inability  to  save  himself,  to  realize  his  own  utter  help¬ 
lessness,  and  to  lay  hold  by  faith,  of  the  only  hope,  presented 
in  the  gospel.  His  convictions  were  deep  and  pungent,  but 
in  believing,  he  rejoiced  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of 
glory.  Old  things  were  done  away  ;  behold  all  things  had 
become  new.  He  ever  retained  a  vivid  impression  of  this  pe¬ 
riod  in  life,  and  with  grateful  emotions,  referred  to  the  time 
when  the  Savior  appeared  so  precious  to  his  soul,  and  he  ex¬ 
perienced  so  signally  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  For  weeks 
after  he  had  obtained  peace  of  mind,  “he  lived,’’  to  use  his 
own  language,  “as  it  were  in  Paradise,  in  heavenly  places.” 
At  this  time  the  Baptist  denomination  exerted  a  very  great  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  Their  ministers  were  active. 
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their  preaching1  evangelical,  and  their  labors  were  owned  of 
God.  Mr.  Schmucker  frequently  attended  their  meetings,  and 
was  deeply  affected  by  the  truth  which  was  presented.  He, 
however,  traced  his  most  serious  and  permanent  impressions  to 
the  influence  of  a  layman  in  the  Baptist  church,  to  whom  he 
was  warmly  attached,  and  who  often  conversed  with  him  re¬ 
specting  the  interests  of  his  soul.  This  friend,  when  they 
met,  would  relate  his  own  Christian  experience  to  Mr.  Schmuck¬ 
er,  and  press  upon  his  attention  the  duty  of  unreserved  conse¬ 
cration  to  God.  The  word  spoken  was  not  in  vain.  The 
truth  produced  the  desired  effect.  The  young  man  at  once  de¬ 
termined  to  cast  himself  as  he  was,  at  the  feet  of  the  friend  of 
sinners,  and  to  seek  the  Lord  with  full  purpose  of  heart.  The 
prayer  of  faith  was  answered.  His  load  of  guilt  was  removed. 
The  promised  aid  was  given.  The  pearl  of  great  price  was 
found,  and  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  that  peace  which  pass- 
eth  all  understanding.  Impelled  by  a  strong  desire  to  do  good, 
and  to  glorify  God,  from  this  hour  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
Christian  ministry,  in  which,  for  more  than  half  a  century,  he 
lived  to  preach  a  crucified  Redeemer.  To  the  work  he  con¬ 
secrated  his  abilities,  not  with  a  reluctant,  but  a  cheerful  spirit. 
Having  himself  been  called  from  the  kingdom  of  darkness  in¬ 
to  the  glorious  kingdom  of  God’s  dear  Son,  he  felt  a  concern 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  others,  and  earnestly  desired  to  res¬ 
cue  their  souls  from  ruin. 

With  the  design  of  fitting  himself  for  the  responsible  duties 
of  the  holy  office,  in  about  a  year  from  this  period  he  com¬ 
menced  a  course  of  reading  and  .study,  under  the  direction  of 
Rev.  Paul  Henkel,  who  was,  at  the  time,  pastor  of  the  Luther¬ 
an  church  in  Woodstock,  and  whom  he  also  frequently  accom¬ 
panied  in  his  missionary  lours  to  North  Carolina  and  other  re¬ 
mote  points.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  those  days  our 
ministers  were  few,  and  their  people  scattered.  Formally 
years  the  Lutheran  church  in  this  country  was  missionary 
ground.  One  man  had  usually  a  large  circuit.  He  was  very 
much  of  an  itinerant,  and  was  incessantly  engaged,  visiting 
destitute  brethren,  preaching  to  them  the  gospel  in  their  ver¬ 
nacular  tongue,  attending  to  their  spiritual  wants,  and  adminis¬ 
tering  the  sacraments.  Mr.  Schmucker,  from  these  missionary 
excursions,  gained  many  advantages.  He  acquired  experience, 
and  became  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  church.  His 
own  heart  was  stirred  up,  when  he  saw  the  state  of  things 
which  existed.  He  burned  more  than  ever  with  an  ardent  de¬ 
sire  to  labor  in  the  vineyard  of  his  Master. 
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Drs.  Helmuth  and  Schmidt  were  at  this  time  engaged  ia 
preparing  young  men  for  the  ministry,  from  different  sections 
of  the  church.  Supposing  that  he  would  enjoy  greater  facili¬ 
ties  for  study  under  their  able  instruction,  he  repaired  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  in  1790.  Here  he  remained  for  two  years,  and  con¬ 
tinued  the  prosecution  of  his  classical  and  theological  course, 
with  unwearied  diligence  and  encouraging  success.  The  pow¬ 
ers  of  his  mind  rapidly  developed,  and  were  disciplined  by 
studies  that  require  and  employ  the  exercise  of  serious  reflec¬ 
tion.  Drs.  Lochman  and  Endress  were  amongst  his  fellow- 
students,  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms,  and 
for  whom,  in  after  life,  he  ever  retained  a  strong  affection. 
With  them,  whilst  a  student,  he  was  associated  in  a  society  for 
the  discussion  of  theological  questions,  and  for  improvement 
in  public  speaking.  With  much  satisfaction  he  was  wont  to 
refer  to  these  exercises.  From  them  he  thought  he  derived 
important  aid,  in  the  work  of  preparation  for  active  duty.  In 
1792  he  closed  his  education  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  the 
same  year  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  then  in  session  at  Reading,  Pa. 

Mr.  Schmucker’s  first  charge  consisted-  of  several  congrega¬ 
tions  in  York  County,  Pa.,  the  call  to  which  he  accepted,  on 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Helmuth  and  Rev.  J.  Goering,  both 
of  whom  were  his  warm  friends,  as  long  as  they  lived.  In  this 
field  he  labored  with  great  acceptance  for  two  years.  His  ef¬ 
forts  were  greatly  blessed.  The  churches  were  revived,  and 
large  numbers  hopefully  converted.  His  influence  was  long 
felt,  and  the  fruits  of  his  labors  were  still  visible,  on  his  return 
to  that  region,  twenty  years  afterwards.  Many  of  the  subjects 
of  his  efforts  were  still  living,  and  faithfully  engaged  in  the 
service  of  the  Lord.  During  his  residence  here,  he  continued 
his  Hebraistic  and  Theological  studies,  with  the  aid  of  Mr. 
Goering,  who  was  then  settled  as  pastor  in  the  borough  of 
York,  and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  scholar. 

In  1794,  in  obedience  to  a  unanimous  call,  and  to  what  seem¬ 
ed  the  indication  of  Providence,  he  was  induced  to  remove  to 
Hagerstown,  Md.,  a  charge  which  had  been,  for  some  time, 
vacant,  and  which  embraced  eight  congregations.  When  he 
entered  upon  this  field  of  labor,  he  was  only  twenty  two  years 
of  age,  and  is  described  as  being  remarkably  small,  pale  and 
emaciated,  the  result  of  unceasing  application,  and  severe 
mental  discipline.  His  manners  out  of  the  pulpit  were  diffi¬ 
dent  and  unassuming,  and  his  appearance  extremely  youthful, 
reminding  you  more  of  the  lad  of  sixteen,  than  the  full-grown 
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man.  Many  were  surprised,  that  one  apparently  so  young? 
should  have  been  sent  to  a  field  of  labor  so  extensive,  a  charge 
so  important.  He  was  even  sportively  designated  the  boy- 
preacher ',  yet  he  soon  attained  an  influence  and  wielded  a 
power,  which  it  is  seldom  the  privilege  of  men  to  enjoy.  His 
duties  were  onerous,  but  he  was  indefatigable.  He  labored 
with  his  characteristic  zeal  and  fidelity.  Says  one,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  several  years  afterwards:'  “The  warm  affection 
and  deep-toned  enthusiasm,  with  which  the  congregations  still 
continued  to  speak  of  their  revered  spiritual  father,  and  dwelt 
on  the  power  of  his  preaching,  and  the  searching  character  of 
his  pastoral  visits,  afforded  the  best  evidences  of  the  fidelity  of 
his  ministry. ”  The  blessing  of  Heaven  rested  upon  his  la¬ 
bors.  He  was  here  favored  with  a  precious  revival  of  religion  : 
the  interest  first  manifested  itself  at  a  prayer  meeting,  held  at 
his  own  house,  and  spread  to  his  catechumens.  The  work 
was  extensive,  and  in  his  own  words,  “many  souls  were 
gained  for  heaven.”  When  he  filled  an  appointment  in  one 
of  his  country  congregations,  it  was  his  habit  to  visit  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  on  the  Saturday  preceding,  to  rail  a  meeting  for  pray¬ 
er  in  the  evening,  at  some  farm-house,  and  preach  to  the  fam¬ 
ilies  assembled,  with  a  simplicity  and  fervor  never  forgotten  by 
those  who  heard  him,  and  which  the  divine  blessing  signally 
accompanied.  The  public  exercise  was  generally  succeeded 
by  private  conversation,  respecting  the  great  work  of  the  soul’s 
salvation  and  preparation  for  eternity,  addressed  to  each  indi¬ 
vidual  present. 

In  1S07,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Kunze,  the  subject  of  our 
sketch  received  a  call  to  the  city  of  New  York,  which  he  de¬ 
clined,  preferring  to  remain  for  the  time,  in  his  present  connex¬ 
ion.  In  1S09  he  was  invited  to  become  the  successor  of  the 
lamented  Goering,  and  although  he  was  reluctant  to  dissolve 
his  pastoral  relations  with  a  people,  to  whom  he  was  warmly 
attached,  he  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  accept  the  invitation. 
He  immediately  entered  upon  his  labors,  and  here  he  manifes¬ 
ted  the  same  devotion  to  the  interests  of  his  charge,  which  had 
elsewhere  marked  his  career,  and  similar  results  followed.  The 
work  of  the  Lord  prospered,  and  many  were  added  to  the 
church.  His  best  affections  were  gathered  around  the  object 
to  which  he  had  dedicated  himself — to  it  his  untiring  energies 
were  devoted.  Of  the  church  in  York,  he  was  pastor  for  twen¬ 
ty-six  years,  and  when,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  his 
health,  he  was  compelled  to  tender  his  resignation,  he  still  con- 


1  .Rev.  Dr.  B.  Kurtz,  of  Baltimore,  Md 
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tinned  to  serve  one  of  the  congregations  in  t lie  country,  to 
which  he  ministered  on  his  first  introduction  to  the  sacred  of¬ 
fice.  Soon  afterwards  he  retired  altogether  from  the  active  du¬ 
ties  of  the  ministry,  on  account  of  the  increasing  infirmities  of 
age  and,  in  1S52,  removed  to  Williamsburg,  Pa.,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  with  his  children,1  several  of  whom  resided  in  that 
vicinity.  Here  he  abode  during  the  remainder  of  hjs  earthly 
pilgrimage,  and  enjoyed  the  kind  assiduities  of  his  kindred 
and  friends.  Until  the  last,  his  life  retained  its  mild  and  geni¬ 
al  lustre,  and  his  faculties  continued  unimpaired.  His  death 
was  just  like  his  life,  calm,  natural,  collected  and  happy.  His 
life  was  gentle,  his  end  was  peaceful. 

“So  fades  the  summer  clouds  away, 

So  sinks  the  gale,  when  storms  are  o’er ; 

So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day  ; 

So  dies  the  wave  along  the  shore.” 

He  died  on  the  7th  of  October,  1854,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  his  age,  and  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  he  now 
rejoices  in  the  presence  of  Him,  whom  unseen  he  loved,  and 
in  whom  he  believed. 

The  corpse  was  taken  to  York,*  which  had  been,  for  so  long 
a  period,  the  scene  of  Dr.  Schmucker’s  pastoral  labors,  and  in¬ 
terred  in  front  of  the  large  German  Lutheran  church,  in  the 
presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  mourning  relatives  and  sym¬ 
pathizing  friends.  An  impressive  discourse,  appropriate  to  the 
occasion,  was  delivered  by  Benjamin  Kurtz.,  D.  D.,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  from  the  wrnrds  :  Them  that  honor  me ,  I  will  hon¬ 
or  ;  in  which  the  speaker,  after  showing  how  God  is  honored 
by  good  men,  and  how  good  men  are  honored  by  God,  made 
a  practical  application  of  the  subject  to  the  character  of  the 
deceased.  Rev.  Dr.  Martin,  Rev.  Jonathan  Oswald,  and  Rev. 
D.  Ziegler,  also  participated  in  the  other  solemnities  of  the 
service.  The  occasion  was  still  further  improved  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Martin,  of  York,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Heck,  of  Williamsburg, 
delivering  discourses  to  their  respective  charges  on  the  succeed¬ 
ing  Lord’s  day. 

Of  none  of  our  ministers  could  it  be  more  truly  and  em¬ 
phatically  said,  “He  honored  God,  and  God  did  honor  him,” 
than  of  this  eminent  man,  in  whose  life  and  character  a  rare 
constellation  of  excellencies  blended.  He  went  down  to  his 
grave,  full  of  years  and  of  honor,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn 

1  Fourteen  children  of  Dr.  Schmucker  are  still  living.  One  of  his  sons, 
Professor  S.  S.  Schmucker,  D.  D.,  is  in  the  ministry,  and  four  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  are  married  to  clergymen,  viz:  C.  F.  Schaeffer,  D.  D.,  S.  Sprecher,  D, 
D-,  C.  G.  Weyl,  P.  M.  Rightmeyer. 
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someth  in ,  in  his  season ,  and  has  left  a  name  to  be  had  in 
grateful  remembrance  by  thousands,  who  knew  and  felt  his 
worth.  He  was  justly  distinguished  for  his  learning,  eloquence 
and  piety,  and  during  the  long  period  of  his  active  and  useful 
life,  he  possessed  an  extraordinary  influence,  and  aided  in  orig¬ 
inating  and  carrying  on  some  of  the  most  important  measures 
adopted  for  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Lutheran  church. 
He  was  always  identified  with  every  movement  that  was  de¬ 
signed  to  do  good,  and  calculated  to  advance  the  peace  of  Zi- 
od.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  most  zealous  advocates 
of  the  General  Synod.  Over  its  deliberations  he  was  called  to 
preside  in  its  earlier  history.  The  offices  of  trust  and  of  hon¬ 
or,  with  which  he  was  frequently  invested,  attest  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  brethren.  His  opinions  on  all 
questions  were  valued,  and  his  counsels  diligently  sought.  His 
views  were  regarded  as  comprehensive,  discriminating,  and  of 
a  salutary  tendency.  Whenever  any  enterprise  was  started  in 
the  church,  his  influence  was  considered  highly  important,  and 
his  cooperation  almost  essential  to  success.  He  was  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  cause  of  missions,  and  from  its  formation  until 
a  short  time  before  his  dea^h,  when  be  declined  a  re-election, 
he  was  President  of  our  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  He  was 
also  the  early  friend  and  active  supporter  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  General  Synod,  and  for  many  years  served 
as  President  of  its  Board  of  Directors.  He  aided  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Pennsylvania  College,  and  for  more  than  twenty 
years  acted  as  a  Trustee.  He  was  also  the  friend  of  popular 
education,  and  of  all  judicious  schemes  for  advancing  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  race  in  knowledge,  religion,  and  true  happiness. 
He  was  ready  to  give  a  helping  hand  to  every  good  object,  to 
lead  or  to  follow  in  all  the  great  movements  of  the  age,  design¬ 
ed  for  the  improvement  of  mankind.  Those  national  Christian 
institutions,  which  have  proved  so  great  a  blessing  to  other 
lands,  as  well  as  our  own,  awakened  his  warmest  sympathies, 
and  secured  his  earnest  effort.  He  was,  at  the  lime  of  his  death, 
the  senior  Vice-President  of  the  American  Tract  Society,  hav¬ 
ing  been  appointed  to  the  office  in  1S26.  He  loved  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  Society,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  the  Temperance  Union,  and  all  the  catholic  religious 
enterprises  of  the  day.  In  the  labors  of  these  societies  he  took 
a  part,  and  faithfully  endeavored  to  promote  the  objects  which 
they  contemplated.  He  likewise  evinced  an  anxious  concern 
for  our  transatlantic  brethren.  He  regarded  with  affectionate 
interest  the  Halle  Orphan  House,  which,  in  the  beginning,  had 
rendered  us  so  much  assistance,  and  furnished  the  church  with 
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many  able  ministers.  He  manifested  his  gratitude  for  the  ser¬ 
vice,  by  forwarding  to  the  institution  contributions,  in  order 
that  its  pecuniary  embarrassments  might  be  relieved,  and  du¬ 
ring  the  French  war,  he  raised  for  it  the  largest  collection  it 
ever  received  from  America. 

Dr.  Schmucker  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning.  He 
was  endowed  by  nature  with  a  strong,  vigorous  mind,  which 
culture  had  greatly  strengthened.  Although  not  furnished  in 
his  youth  with  the  best  literary  advantages,  the  opportunities 
which  he  subsequently  enjoyed,  he  diligently  improved.  He 
was  a  man  of  unerring  judgment  and  great  compass  of  thought. 
He  spent  much  time  in  study.  Its  pursuit  to  him  was  never 
a  weariness.  From  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  he  receiv¬ 
ed  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  in  1825. 

Dr.  Schmucher  is  known  as  the  author  of  several  valuable 
Theological  works.1  Of  these,  the  most  important  is  his 
Commentary  on  the  Apocalypse.  The  endorsement  it  receiv¬ 
ed  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  from  such  men  as  Bishops 
White  and  Kemp,  Drs.  Helrnnth,  Lochman,  Kurtz,  Wilson, 
Cathcart,Ely  and  Staughlon,  is  sure  testimony  to  the  value  of 
the  work.  In  some  recent  discussions  on  the  Millennium,  the 
views  of  Dr.  Schmucker  have  been  referred  to  with  favor.  A 
few  months  before  his  death,  in  an  allusion  to  his  explanation 
of  the  Prophecies,  he  remarked  that  he  still  considered  his 
chronological  calculation  as  correct,  although  he  had  discovered 
that  in  his  reckoning  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  vials,  he  had  not 
allowed  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time.  Dr.  Schmucker  also  occa¬ 
sionally  furnished  for  publication  a  sermon,  and  frequently 
contributed  articles  to  the  magazines  and  religious  journals  of 
the  church.  When  he  was  no  longer  able,  from  physical 
ability,  to  preach,  it  was  his  practice  to  prepare  brief  essays  on 
practical  subjects,  for  a  German  sheet  which  circulated  among 
the  people. 

Dr.  Schmucker  was  an  eloquent  preacher,  we  mean,  of 
course,  in  the  German  language,  for  he  never  attempted  to  of¬ 
ficiate  in  the  English,  until  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  then 
only  when  there  was  a  necessity  for  it.  No  one  who  ever 
heard  him  speak,  could  fail  to  admit  his  uncommon  power  over 

1  The  following  is  a  list  of  his  publications  :  Prophetic  Historij  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion,  or  Explanation  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  2  Vols.  S vo. 
1817 — 21.  Vornehmste  Weissagungen  der  Heiligen  Schrift,  1807.  1  Vol.  12 
mo.  Wdchterstimme  an  Zion's  Kinder,  1838,  pp.  223.  Reformations  Ge- 
schichte  zur  Jubelfeier  der  Reformation ,  1817,  pp.  32.  Schwdrmergeist  unserer 
Tage  entlarvt  zur  Warming  erweekter  Seelen,  1827,  pp.  52.  Lieder  Anhangy 
zum  Evang.  Gesangbuch  der  General  Si/node,  1833.  Erklarung  dcr  Offenba- 
rung  Johannis .  1  Vol.  Svo.pp.  347. 
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£he  minds  of  his  hearers.  His  audience  listened  to  him  with 
profound  attention  and  intense  emotion.  He  arrested  the  in¬ 
terest  at  the  commencment,  and  held  it  to  the  close,  as  if  by  a 
spell.  His  sincerity  and  candor  carried  home  to  the  heart  the 
conviction,  that  he  believed  what  he  said.  He  possessed  an 
earnest  manner  and  genuine  pathos.  He  was  plain  and  prac¬ 
tical,  not  only  intelligible,  but  attractive  to  all  classes,  simple 
and  discriminating,  aiming  at  the  heart,  and  exhibiting  a  won¬ 
derful  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Says  one  1  who  knew 
him  well :  “The  fire  of  his  piercing  black  eye,  his  animated 
countenance,  his  fearless,  solemn  and  impressive  manner,  the 
deep  tones  of  his  sonorous  voice,  his  forceful  argument,  close 
logical  reasoning,  the  overpowering  conviction,  with  wi;ich  he 
himself  felt  every  thought  he  uttered  invested  him  with  a 
power  in  the  sacred  desk,  and  secured  a  command  over  the 
audience,  rarely  possessed.”  His  sermons  partook  largely  of 
the  experimental  and  practical,  and  abounded  in  frequent  ci¬ 
tations  from  the  Scriptures.  He  adopted  the  textual  or  expo¬ 
sitory  mode,  and  usually  preached  from  a  full  skeleton,  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  greatest  care.  The  topic,  upon  which  he  loved 
to  dwell,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  cross;  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  to  be  secured  only  in  God’s  appointed  method,  by  simple 
trust  in  Christ,  as  the  ivay  the  truth  arid  the  life. 

In  his  Theological  views,  Dr.  Schmuckerwae  neither  illib¬ 
eral  nor  proscriptive.  He  believed  that  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Bible  were  found  in  the  Confessions  of  his  church, 
but  he  never  permitted  any  human  creed  to  come  in  conflict 
with  the  doctrines  taught  in  the  Sacred  Oracles.  He  approved 
of  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  General  Synod,  but  the  Bible  he 
studied  with  untiring  assiduity,  and  to  its  teachings  implicitly 
submitted.  He  was  a  man  of  truly  Catholic  feelings,  confin¬ 
ing  neither  his  efforts  nor  his  sympathies  to  the  limits  of  his 
own  church,  of  which  he  was  an  honored  minister,  but  ex¬ 
tending  his  tender  solicitude  to  every  good  cause.  It  was  his 
constant  aim  to  promote  peace  and  unity  among  all  real  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  to  cooperate  with  them  in  every  feasible  way.  Du¬ 
ring  a  series  of  protracted  meetings,  it  was  his  custom  to  call 
to  his  aid  ministers  of  other  evangelical  denominations.  He 
advocated  a  union  of  the  Lutheran  and  German  Reformed 
churches  in  this  country,  so  long  as  there  was  any  prospect  of 
the  success  of  the  project.  He  also  urged  a  union  of  effort  in 
these  churches,  in  the  work  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  proposed 
for  them  the  adoption  of  one  Hymn-Book,  and  the  establish- 


1  Rev.  Dr.  Kurtz,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 
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ment  of  one  Theological  Seminary,  in  order  that  those  who 
were  so  nearly  related,  might  be  more  closely  united.  But 
unfortunately  other  counsels  prevailed,  and  his  exertions  were 
defeated. 

As  might  be  supposed,  Dr.  Schmucker,  as  a  pastor,  was 
eminently  successful.  The  spiritual  welfare  of  his  flock  oc¬ 
cupied  his  constant  thoughts,  and  engaged  his  best  efforts. 

“Deeply  learned  in  the  philosophy  of  heaven, 

He  searched  the  causes  out  of  good  and  ill, 

Profoundly  calculating  their  effects, 

Far  past  the  bounds  of  time  ;  and  balancing, 

In  the  arithmetic  of  future  things, 

The  loss  and  profit  of  the  soul  to  all 
Eternity.” 

He  was  unwearied  in  the  performance  of  his  pastoral  duties. 
He  was  always  the  kind  counsellor.  He  had  a  heart  of  com¬ 
passion  for  his  fellow-men.  He  was  ever  ready  to  alleviate 
suffering,  and  pour  the  oil  of  gladness  into  the  troubled  soulr 
to  reclaim  the  erring,  and  to  raise  the  fallen.  To  the  distressed 
and  desponding  he  was  a  soothing  and  welcome  visiter.  At 
the  bed-side  of  the  sick  and  dying  he  had  great  power.  He 
scarcely  knew  an  idle  hour,  and  proofs  of  his  pious  zeal  and 
indefatigable  industry  were  everywhere  abundant.  Revivals 
of  religion  in  his  congregations  were  frequent,  and  their  effects 
lasting.  He  was  the  friend  of  prayer  meetings,  protracted 
meetings,  and  favored  all  suitable  measures  for  the  building 
up  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom.  He  ordinarily  admitted  inta 
church  connexion,  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  during  the 
year.  At  different  periods,  during  his  ministry,  young  men 
devoted  themselves  to  the  sacred  office.  Among  the  number 
whose  names  now  occur  to  us,  are  his  son.  Professor  S.  S. 
Schmucker,  D.  D.,  John  G.  Morris,  D.  D.,  D.  P.  Rosenmil- 
ler,  S.  K.  Hoshour,  D.  Gottwald,  R.  Weiser,  J.  Hoover,  M. 
Eyster  and  E.  Frey. 

Dr.  Schmcker  was  a  warm-hearted  Christian,  a  man  of  ear¬ 
nest  prayer,  and  fervent  piety.  He  loved  to  commune  with 
his  God  !  He  often  enjoyed  special  seasons  of  the  divine  pre¬ 
sence,  and  had  extraordinary  impressions  of  the  Savior’s  in¬ 
fluence.  On  one  occasion,  his  mind  was  so  much  operated 
upon,  that  for  several  weeks  he  lived  more  secluded,  and  min¬ 
gled  in  society  only  when  his  duties  required,  in  order  that  his 
thoughts  might  be  more  detached  from  the  world,  and  fastened 
upon  heavenly  subjects.  Although  these  spiritual  manifesta¬ 
tions  lasted  only  a  brief  period,  their  influence  was  permanent. 
The  scenes  of  Calvary  were  more  deeply  imbedded  in  his 
mind.  His  impressions  of  the  Savior’s  sufferings  were  more 
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distinct,  his  joy  unbounded,  and  his  soul  was  drawn  out  more 
fully  in  love  and  gratitude  towards  the  Redeemer.  Whilst  he 
was  a  student  in  Philadelphia,  he  experienced  deep  spiritual 
exercises  of  the  soul.  For  a  time  he  was  sorely  tried  by  the 
adversary  of  souls.  He  walked  in  darkness.  Clouds  hung 
upon  his  mind.  He  had  no  assurance  of  faith.  He  was  oil 
the  point  of  relinquishing  his  studies,  of  abandoning  the  min¬ 
istry,  and  of  returning  to  his  home.  But  the  more  powerful 
the  temptation,  the  more  fervent  his  supplications.  He  received 
strength  from  on  high.  The  tempter  fled.  God  did  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  remain  in  this  condition  for  any  length  of  time.  A 
light  broke  in  upon  his  mind.  His  doubts  were  dissipated,  all 
difficulties  were  removed.  Whilst  engaged  at  the  mercy  seat, 
“the  Savior,”. he  used  to  say,  “appeared  to  him,  as  it  were,  in 
a  cloud,  looking  so  pleasantly  at  him,  that  his  confidence  at 
once  revived,  and  he  became  comfortable  and  happy.’7  His 
faith  in  God’s  special  promises  was  unwavering.  His  own  life 
abounded  with  many  striking  incidents  illustrative  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  interposition.  He  was  several  times  rescued  from  immi¬ 
nent  danger,  and  almost  miraculously  preserved.  He  often 
referred  to  the  excursion  he  made  to  the  Southwest  in  compa¬ 
ny  with  Rev.  Mr.  Henkel.  In  attempting  to  cross  a  river,  he 
missed  the  ford,  and  was  nearly  drowned.  There  was  no 
house  nearer  than  eight  miles,  whither  he  was  obliged  to  go, 
in  cold  weather  and  wet  clothes.  From  the  exposure  he  nev¬ 
er  suffered  any  injury.  On  another  occasion,  during  a  mis¬ 
sionary  tour,  he  was  overtaken  by  the  darkness  of  night,  in  a 
strange  country ;  he  stopped  at  the  first  house  he  reached,  and 
begged  for  a  night’s  lodgings.  The  request  was  denied  by  the 
ill-looking  host,  and  he  had  to  start  off  in  search  of  the  next 
house,  three  miles  distant.  As  he  departed,  he  saw  a  suspi¬ 
cious  looking  fellow,  whom  he  had  noticed  seated  in  the  chim¬ 
ney-corner,  take  a  bridle  and  go  towards  the  stable.  Soon  after 
he  found  the  man  in  close  pursuit  of  him.  He,  however, 
quickened  the  pace  of  his  own  horse,  which  could  travel  more 
rapidly,  and  in  this  way  escaped.  The  pursuer,  who  certain¬ 
ly  had  no  good  object  in  view,  continued  to  follow  him,  until 
he  was  within  sight  of  the  house,  and  then  he  turned  back. 

He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Spener  and  Francke,  and  other 
writers  of  the  Pietistic  school,  and  sympathized  with  them  in 
their  conflicts  with  the  Formalism  of  their  day.  He  valued 
the  writings  of  Calvin,  Wesley,  Rambach,  Kempis,  Arndt, 
and  the  devotional  literature  of  the  day  generally.  He  owned 
a  copy  of  Bunyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress  in  the  German  lan¬ 
guage,  which  he  highly  prized  and  frequently  read.  Bogatz- 
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ky’s  Schatz-Kiisllein,  he  kept  continually  by  his  side,  and 
loved  to  refer  to  its  pages. 

Dr.  Schmucker  was  a  man  of  great  moral  courage.  The 
exhibition  of  this  trait  in  scenes  of  trial  and  difficulty,  impress¬ 
es  the  beholder  with  elevated  ideas  of  him  who  develops  it. 
And  if  there  is  any  man,  at  whose  feet  we  are  disposed  to  bow 
with  deference,  and  to  express  the  highest  regard.,  it  is  the  man 
described  by  Horace, 

Justum  ac  tenacem propositi  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentiuin. 

Non  vultus  insiantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  solida — 

Nothing  could  deter  the  subject  of  our  memoir  from  pursu¬ 
ing  a  straight-forward  course.  He  was  disposed  to  do  what  was 
right,  regardless  of  the  praise  or  censure  of  his  fellow-men. 
He  was  never  charged  with  a  time-serving  spirit.  Threats  did 
not  intimidate  him.  He  shrank  not  from  the  performance  of 
any  duty,  he  never  consulted  his  own  interests  in  preference  to 
those  of  his  Divine  Master.  His  soul  was  so  fully  possessed 
of  the  fear  of  God,  that  there  was  no  room  in  it  for  the  fear  of 
man.  This  virtue  was  often  put  to  the  test.  Whilst  pastor  at 
Hagerstown,  he  encountered  violent  opposition  in  consequence 
of  the  introduction  of  social  meetings  for  prayer,  into  the 
church.  The  feeling  against  him  was  very  strong,  but  he  was 
unmoved.  He  was  influenced  by  conscientious  motives  in 
adopting  this  new  measure ,  and  he  could  not  recede  fiom  his 
position.  After  presenting  a  vindication  of  his  course,  he  told 
his  congregation,  that  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  carry  out  his 
convictions  of  duty  on  this  subject,  his  resignation  was  the 
only  alternative.  He  could  no  longer  remain  their  pastor. 
This  settled  the  question.  All  opposition  was  withdrawn.  He 
continued  to  labor  as  before,  and  the  most  amicable  relations 
existed.  In  the  advocacy  of  the  Temperance  reform,  when 
even  good  men  stood  aloof,  he  evinced  the  same  characteristic. 
He  was  the  undaunted  champion  of  the  reform,  took  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  every  movement  to  advance  the  cause,  and  partic¬ 
ipated  in  the  first  meeting  in  York,  convened  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  intemperance.  The  consequence  was  that  a  violent 
crusade  was  raised  against  him,  and  he  became  the  victim  of 
cruel  persecution.  There  were  numerous  distilleries  in  the 
county,  some  of  which  were  conducted  by  men  of  influence. 
They  were  indignant  at  his  course.  Numerous  meetings  were 
held,  inflammatory  speeches  made,  and  the  most  violent  mea¬ 
sures  threatened.  The  ire  of  his  own  members  was  excited 
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against  him,  and  they  proposed  to  close  the  church  door  upon 
him.  As  his  support  was  derived  fiorn  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions,  for  a  season  a  large  portion  of  his  salary  was  withheld. 
Yet  he  could  not  be  induced  to  change  his  ground.  He  was 
willing  to  forfeit  their  regard,  to  be  forsaken  by  friends,  even 
to  lose  his  charge,  and  sacrifice  everything,  rather  than  not  to 
give  his  aid,  or  exert  his  influence  in  favor  of  an  institution, 
which  promised  so  much  for  the  amelioration  of  the  race.  He 
lived  long;  enough  to  hear  those,  who  opposed  him,  acknow¬ 
ledge  their  error,  and  express  their  approbation  of  his  efforts. 

Although  the  Doctor  was  decided  in  his  views  and  firm  in 
duty,  he  was  a  man  of  genial  feelings,  warm  affections,  and 
great  tenderness  of  heart.  We  met  him  for  the  first  time  in  the 
autumn  of  1833,  and  were  particularly  struck  with  his  mild, 
benevolent  aspect ;  his  lovely  spirit  triad e  a  deep  impression 
upon  our  mind  ;  the  cordial  greetings  and  warm  reception  he 
gave  us,  time  will  never  be  effaced  from  our  memory.  In  all  the 
domestic  and  social  relations  of  life,  he  was  gentle  and  kind. 
His  manner  was  free  and  unreserved,  and  marked  by  bland¬ 
ness,  sincerity  and  simplicity.  He  always  had  a  tender  regard 
for  the  feelings  of  others.  His  temperament  was  cheerful,  his 
disposition  contented,  his  intercourse  courteous.  No  one  was 
more  exempt  from  selfishness.  He  was  liberal  with  his  means, 
inclined  to  give  to  every  good  cause,  to  the  full  extent  of  his 
ability.  He  was  not  without  his  reward,  even  in  this  life. 
The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat :  and  he  that  watereth 
shall  be  watered  also  himself.  Benevolence — 

“Is  not  strained, 

It  droppeth  like  the  gentle  rain  from  Heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.  It  is  twice  blessed, 

It  blesseth  him  who  gives  and  him  that  takes.” 

His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  God,  and  af¬ 
forded  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  Christian  consistency,  pu¬ 
rity  and  activity.  His  own  peace  and  happiness  were  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  the  church.  He  had 
a  lively  concern  for  all  that  pertained  to  her  welfare,  and  was 
ever  ready  to  employ  his  powers  for  her  extension  or  defence. 
The  closing  scenes  of  his  life  presented  a  spectacle  as  attrac¬ 
tive  and  impressive  as  his  long  and  useful  career.  During  his 
protracted  feebleness,  he  was  the  most  perfect  example  of 
equanimity,  resignation  and  patience.  No  murmur  escaped 
his  lips.  In  reply  to  inquiries  respecting  his  health,  he  would 
say,  “I  frequently  suffer  pain,  but  I  thank  God  it  is  not  worse.” 
To  his  son1  he  remarked,  “It  is  time  I  should  go  home;  I 
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can  no  longer  be  of  use  (o  any  one  here  ;  1  desire  (o  be  vviih  my 
Savior.”  Until  the  last  be  manifested  a  great  sympathy  with 
every  thing  connected  with  the  mediatorial  reign  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  and  several  times,  when  it  was  proposed  to  read  to  him 
from  the  sacred  volume,  he  suggested  that  the  seventeenth 
chapter  of  John’s  Gospel  should  be  selected. 

Thus,  after  more  than  four  score  years  of  usefulness — bis 
work  completed — surrounded  by  his  family — his  mind  calm, 
his  faith  strong,  his  hopes  bright — this  good  man,  without  a 
fear,  or  without  a  pang,  fell  asleep  in  Jesus!  Even  after  death, 
that  placid,  smiling  expression,  which  was  so  peculiar  to  him, 
and  indicated  so  much  inward  peace,  ligh'ed  his  countenance, 
and  spoke  of  the  happiness  he  was  then  enjoying.  Well  may 
we  all  exclaim:  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and 
let  my  last  end  be  like  his. 

JOHN  W.  RICHARDS,  D.  D. 

January  27th,  1854,  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  city  of 
Reading.  It  was  the  day  when  nearly  the  whole  community 
crowded  to  the  sanctuary,  not  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  pas- 
torof  the  church,  but  to  gaze  for  the  last  time  on  his  lifeless 
remains,  and  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  to  one  who  was 
highly  esteemed  in  life.  His  voice  was  silent  in  death,  but  bis 
virtues  were  still  fresh  in  the  remembrance  of  the  people.  All 
felt  that  a  good  man  had  been  taken  away,  that  his  place  could 
not  be  easily  supplied. 

As  the  tidings  of  Dr.  Richards’  death  spread  over  the  land,  a 
sensation  of  deep  and  general  regret  was  experienced.  The 
church  was  struck  with  simultaneous  sorrow.  The  ministry,  in 
whose  ranks  a  void  had  been  created,  earnestly  looked  for  one 
upon  whom  the  mantle  of  the  ascending  spirit  might  fall.  The 
excellence  of  his  character,  the  importance  of  his  services,  the 
value  of  his  counsels,  and  the  weight  of  his  influence,  all  con¬ 
spired  to  render  the  event  most  afflicting.  In  the  prime  of 
manhood,  and  the  meridian  of  his  usefulness,  the  summons 
came,  the  call  must  be  obeyed  !  The  congregation  to  which 
he  ministered,  presented,  at  the  time,  a  spectacle  of  interest 
and  progress.  The  Synod,  of  which  he  was  a  valued  member, 
turned  to  him,  as  one  whose  counsels  could  be  safely  followed. 
Every  object,  with  which  he  was  connected,  indicated  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  spirit,  and  a  future  of  the  highest  promise.  His 
home  was  the  abode  of  affection,  piety  and  happiness.  All 
things  under  his  care,  appeared  prosperous  and  successful.  He 
was  actively  and  zealously  engaged  in  his  Master’s  service.  It 
was  then  the  message  reached  him  !  In  a  few  moments,  the 
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silver  cord  vms  loosed ,  the  golden  boivl  broken  at  the  fountain . 
The  struggle  was  over,  the  battle  fought,  the  victory  won!  His 
mission  was  done,  his  journey  finished !  His  spirit  had  re¬ 
turned  to  God,  who  gave  it.  He  was  translated  from  the  scenes 
of  his  earthly  efforts,  to  a  higher  sphere,  and  a  more  exalted 
position.  He  passed  at  once  from  his  labors  to  his  reward.  Of 
him,  it  might  be  truly  said,  that  he  walked  with  God,  and  he 
was  not,  for  God  took  him. 

^n  considering  the  bereavement  with  which  the  church  is 
visited,  in  the  premature  death  of  one  of  her  watchmen,  under 
circumstances  peculiarly  afflicting,  the  question  naturally  arises, 
why  are  the  good,  the  pure,  the  useful  and  the  faithful,  taken 
away  from  us  in  the  midst  of  their  activity?  Human  reason 
cannot  answer  the  inquiry.  Revelation  alone  gives  the  assu¬ 
rance,  that  God  ordereth  all  things  well.  Though  sight  cannot 
perceive,  nor  reason  unfathom  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  we  are  told,  by  the  word  of  inspiration,  that  that,  which 
is  at  present  dark  and  mysterious,  will  become  light  and  clear, 
will  result  in  illustrating  God’s  character,  and  in  rendering  his 
benevolence  most  glorious.  In  heaven  we  shall  perfectly  com¬ 
prehend  that  which  seemed  to  us  here  quite  strange.  Many  a 
doubt  will  there  be  fully  solved,  many  a  perplexity  entirely 
removed,  many  a  mystery  satisfactorily  explained.  We  shall 
be  led  to  adore  the  Divine  goodness,  and  magnify  infinite  wis¬ 
dom. 

“God  nothing  does,  nor  suffers  to  be  done, 

But  thou  wouldst  do  thyself,  couldst  thou  but  see 

The  end  of  all  events  as  well  as  He.” 

The  subject  of  our  sketch  was  born  in  Reading,  Pa.,  April 
J8th,  1803.  He  was  the  son  of  Matthias  Richards,  for  many 
years  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Courts  in  Berks  County,  and 
grandson  of  Henry  Melchior  Muhlenberg,  D.  D.,  the  apostle 
of  Lutheranism  on  this  Western  continent.  He  too,  was  bless¬ 
ed  with  pious  parents,  who  early  instructed  him  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  piety,  and  restrained  him  from  outward  acts  of  immor¬ 
ality.  In  1819,  when  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  he 
made  a  profession  of  religion,  by  the  principles  of  which,  his 
whole  subsequent  career  was  eminently  controlled.  He  united 
with  Trinity  church,  Reading — of  which  H.  A.  Muhlenberg, 
D.  D.,  was  a*  the  time  pastor.  His  classical  studies  were  prin¬ 
cipally  pursued  under  the  direction  of  John  Grier,  D.  D.,  who 
then  had  charge  of  the  Academy,  in  his  native  place.  On  the 
completion  of  his  Academic  course,  being  deeply  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  he  was  called  to  the  ministry  of  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  lie  at  once,  in  the  year  1821,  commenced  his  Theological 
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reading  with  his  pastor,  Rev.  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  whose  instruc¬ 
tions  he  continued  to  receive,  until  the  fall  of  1824,  when  he 
applied  to  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  for  license  to  preach  the 
gospel.  After  a  satisfactory  examination,  on  the  subjects  re¬ 
quired,  conducted  by  Rev.  Drs.  Ernst  and  Miller,  he  was  sol¬ 
emnly  set  apart  to  the  ministry,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Endress  officiat¬ 
ing  on  the  occasion.  With  this  ecclesiastical  body  he  remained 
connected  until  the  time  of  his  death,  enjoying  the  confidence 
and  esteem  of  the  members,  and  repeatedly  holding  appoint¬ 
ments  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  Synod. 

Dr.  Richards’  first  charge  embraced  the  church  at  New  Hol¬ 
land,  Lancaster  County,  and  four  other  congregations  in  the 
vicinity.  In  the  Spring  of  1834  he  resigned  and  removed  to 
the  Trappe,  Montgomery  County,  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  his  grandfather’s  early  labors.  In  1830  he  received  and 
accepted  a  call  to  Germantown,  Pa.,  where  he  continued  to 
officiate  until  the  autumn  of  1S45,  when  he  became  pastor  of 
St.  John’s  church,  Easton  Pa.  In  this  field,  as  in  all  his  pre¬ 
vious  charges,  he  preached  in  the  English  and  German  lan¬ 
guages,  and  labored  successfully  in  building  up  the  church, 
“cheered,”  in  his  ow7n  words,  “by  the  kindness  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  his  people.”  During  his  residence  here,  he  held,  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Trustees,  the  Professorship  of  German 
Language  and  Literature  in  Lafayette  College.  His  connex¬ 
ion  with  the  congregation  at  Easton,  he  most  reluctantly  re¬ 
linquished.  Influenced,  however,  by  the  advice  of  many  of 
his  ministerial  brethren,  and  impelled  by  what  he  considered 
the  leadings  of  Providence,  he  consented,  in  the  Spring  of 
1851,  to  take  charge  of  Trinity  church,  Reading,  in  which  he 
had  been  brought  up,  and  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Jacob  Miller,  D.  D.  It  was  considered  a  difficult  station 
to  fill.  Dr.  Richards,  in  the  estimation  of  all,  seemed  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  to  this  field  of  labor.  His  kind,  conciliatory  dis¬ 
position,  the  influence  he  possessed  over  the  German,  as  w7ell 
as  the  English  community,  the  position  he  occupied  in  his 
Synod,  designated  him  as  the  individual  for  the  situation.  He 
bad  just  commenced  his  career  under  the  most  favorable  aus¬ 
pices.  His  prospects  were  encouraging.  The  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  his  success  were  vanishing.  The  church  was  flourish¬ 
ing.  The  schools  and  societies  were  in  a  healthful  condition. 
He  possessed  the  affection  of  his  people  and  the  confidence  of 
the  public.  Every  thing  in  the  future  wTas  bright  and  full  of 
promise.  But  God’s  ways  are  not  as  our  ways ,  nor  his  thoughts 
as  our  thoughts.  The  deceased  had  suffered,  on  various  oc¬ 
casions,  from  an  affection  of  the  heart,  but  his  general  health 
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was  good.  No  dangerous  consequences  were  anticipated.  He 
had  risen,  the  morning  of  his  death,  as  well  as  usual,  and  had 
•just  committed  to  the  grave,  one  of  his  own  flock.  During 
the  exercises  he  felt  pain,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service 
immediately  repaired  to  his  residence.  He  complained  of  suf¬ 
fering  and  was  assisted  to  bed.  Medical  aid  was  summoned, 
but  before  it  could  reach  him,  he  was  a  corpse.  He  expired 
in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  after  his  return  home.  Without  a 
sigh  or  a  groan,  he  closed  his  eyes  on  earth,  and  opened  them 
in  heaven.  In  the  trying  hour  he  was  sustained  by  the  strong 
arm  of  Jehovah.  As  he  walked  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadow  of  death,  he  feared  no  evil ,  for  God  was  with  him.  He 
died  January  24th,  1854,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  On 
the  following  Friday  his  body  was  borne  to  the  grave.  The 
funeral  services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  G.  A.  Wenzel,  J.  C. 
Baker,  D.  D.,  and  C.  R.  Demme,  D.  D.  Dr.  Baker  deliver¬ 
ed  a  sermon  in  the  English  language  from  the  words:  Set  thine 
house  in  order,  for  thou  shalt  die  and  not  live ;  and  Dr.  Dem¬ 
me  in  the  German,  from  the  text :  Blessed  are  the  dead,  who 
die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  :  yea,  saitli  the  Spirit,  that 
they  may  rest  from  their  labors ;  and  their  works  do  follow 
them.  In  the  Charles  Evans  Cemetery  the  remains  of  this 
servant  of  God  lie  buried.  A  neat  stone  marks  the  spot,  with 
the  following  simple  inscription: 

Rev.  JOHN  W.  RICHARDS,  D.  D. 

BORN  APRIL  18,  1803 — DIED  JANUARY  24,  1854. 

Remember  the  words  I  spake  unto  you. 

Although  Dr.  Richards’  life  is  unmarked  by  any  striking 
occurrences,  and  presents  little  of  stirring  incident  to  diversify 
its  course,  he  was  a  most  useful  man,  and  evidences  of  his  pas¬ 
toral  fidelity,  zeal,  and  efficiency,  are  to  be  found  in  every 
community  in  which  he  was  called  to  labor.  His  duties  were 
uniform,  and  generally  of  an  onerous  nature.  During  the 
course  of  his  ministry,  embracing  a  period  of  thirty  years,  he 
received  into  the  church  1292  persons, baptized  2362,  married 
631,  and  buried  951.  He  was  always  much  devoted  to  the 
people  of  his  charge,  and  labored  in  every  way  to  promote 
their  highest  good.  He  took  pains  to  become  acquainted  with 
them  all,  and  in  his  intercourse,  exhibited  the  character  of  a 
faithful  minister,  and  of  the  affectionate,  warm-hearted,  sym¬ 
pathizing  friend.  His  whole  deportment  was  courteous  and 
affable,  so  that  even  the  most  diffident  and  timid  felt  no  em¬ 
barrassment  in  his  presence.  The  cordiality  with  which  he 
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met  them,  at  once  inspired  confidence,  and  opened  the  way  for 
the  most  unrestrained  approach.  No  one  in  affliction  or  dis¬ 
tress,  could  go  to  him,  without  meeting  generous  sympathy 
and  kind  encouragement.  His  active  benevolence  and  phi¬ 
lanthropic  spirit,  made  him  an  object  of  affection  and  gratitude. 
His  congregations  appeared  to  appreciate  the  interest  he  man¬ 
ifested  in  their  welfare,  and  to  reciprocate  the  esteem  he  cher¬ 
ished  for  them.  And  we  doubt  not  that  since  “his  spirit”  has 
“passed  away  from  the  chequered  scenes  of  life,  and  the  turf” 
has  grown  “green  o’er  his  grave,”  in  accordance  with  the  wish 
expressed  only  a  short  time  before  his  departure,  his  labors  do 
“still  speak  of  his  affectionate  regard  for  his  people,  and  per¬ 
petuate  in  their  hearts  the  memory  of  their  pastor.” 

His  efforts  to  do  good  were  not  confined  to  his  labors  in  the 
pulpit.  With  those  with  whom  he  was  ecclesiastically  con¬ 
nected,  he  labored  harmoniously  to  promote  the  general  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  church.  In  associations  for  religious  and  benevo¬ 
lent  objects,  he  was  an  active  and  efficient  member.  He  was 
the  warm  friend  and  zealous  supporter  of  every  project  for 
doing  good,  and  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  improvement.  Some  idea  of  the  interest  which  he 
took  in  his  people,  and  the  teachings  he  inculcated,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  exhortation,  extracted  from  his 
valedictory  discourse,  on  his  departure  from  Easton  : 

“To  perform  your  duty,  in  view  of  your  great  accountability, 
you  must  not  be  weary  in  well  doing.  Be  fervent  in  your  re¬ 
ligious  exercises,  and  zealous  in  the  aid  of  your  religious  soci¬ 
eties.  Let  the  Sunday  Schools,  the  Missionary  and  Education 
cause,  the  Benevolent  association,  also  the  Bible,  Tract,  Col- 
portage,  Temperance,  and  kindred  causes,  ever  lie  near  to  your 
heart.  Let  your  pastor  be  very  dear  to  you,  and  encourage 
him  in  his  arduous  labors.  Be  regular  in  your  attendance  on 
divine  service,  and  frequently  and  worthily  partake  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  Search  carefully  the  Scriptures ;  watch  and  pray 
without  ceasing;  guard  well  your  hearts,  and  abstain  from  the 
very  appearance  of  evil.  Suffer  not  your  children  to  grow  up 
without  baptism.  Send  them  faith fullv  to  the  Sunday  School, 
and  bring  them  with  you,  when  of  a  suitable  age,  to  the  sanc¬ 
tuary.  By  all  means  regard  it  as  your  most  sacred  duty  to  have 
them  instructed  and  confirmed  in  the  Christian  religion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  doctrines  and  usage  of  the  church.” 

He  loved  his  church,  the  church  in  which  he  had  been  rear¬ 
ed.  He  was  attached  to  its  doctrines  and  usages,  its  institutions 
and  its  benevolent  efforts.  He  was  not  illiberal  in  feeling,  or 
proscriptive  in  action,  he  was  willing  to  unite  with  Christians 
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of  every  name,  in  efforts  to  do  good  ;  yet  he  had  little  sympa¬ 
thy  with  those,  who  could  abandon  the  communion  of  their  fa¬ 
thers,  and  forsake  the  sphere  of  labor  in  which  Providence 
seemed  to  call  them,  and  which  afforded  opportunities  of  use- 
fuln  ess.  In  a  printed  sermon,1  lying  on  our  table,  we  find 
the  following  sentiments  on  this  subject.  After  urging  parents 
to  train  up  their  children  in  the  church  of  their  fathers,  he  con¬ 
tinues:  “We  have  always  lived  in  peace  with  our  evangelical 
sister  churches,  among  whom  we  number  many  kind  and  dear 
brethren ;  while  we  say,  therefore,  live  in  charity  with  them, 
we  nevertheless  add,  only  never  forget  your  solemn  obliga¬ 
tions  to  your  own  Zion,  and  let  your  children  participate  with 
you  in  its  privileges,  for  you  will  find  no  other  church  more 
scriptural  in  doctrine.  The  children  need  not  be  ashamed  of 
the  church  in  which  their  fathers  gloried;  they  need  not  fear 
to  be  lost  in  the  communion,  in  which  their  kindred  were  sav¬ 
ed.  Let  the  Colleges  and  Seminaries  of  the  church,  her  re¬ 
ligious  publications,  her  benevolent  enterprises,  her  foreign  and 
domestic  missions,  her  education  cause  ;  in  short,  let  every 
thing  connected  with  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  church  awak¬ 
en  a  deep  interest  in  you  ;  and  let  your  exertions  to  promote 
her  prosperity,  be  a  light  to  guide  others  in  the  same  glorious 
path.” 

In  another  discourse,2  we  find  the  following  paragraph,  in¬ 
dicating  most  clearly  his  strong  church  feeling:  “I  am  none  of 
those,  who  consider  my  own  church  as  the  only  one  within 
whose  pale  salvation  can  be  found  :  nor  do  I  condemn  and 
denounce  all  other  churches,  merely  because  they  differ  in  non- 
essentials  from  mine.  God  forbid  !  My  church  and  my  Bible 
have  not  so  taught  me  Christ.  But  on  the  contrary,  neither 
am  I  one  of  those,  who  do  not  think  my  own  church  as  good 
as  the  best  of  any  other  denomination.”  For  the  patriarchs 
of  our  church  he  had  the  most  exalted  regard.3  “Our  fath¬ 
ers,”  says  he,  “undoubtedly  deserve,  in  many  instances,  a 
high  eulogy.  There  were  giants  in  the  land  in  those  days. 
They  built  fine  churches  and  parsonages,  and  erected  schools 
(a  distinguishing  trait  of  Lutheranism)  under  most  straitened 
circumstances.  They  sustained  those  churches  and  schools 
under  very  trying  difficulties.  They  adhered  faithfully  to  the 
doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Reformation,  amid  powerful  temp- 

1  Sermon  delivered  at  the  close  of  his  ministry,  Easton,  Pa.,  March  9th, 
1851.  By  the  pastor,  Rev.  John  W.  Richards. 

2  Centenary  Jubilee  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  church,  Trappe,  Pa. 
Sermon  by  Rev.  J.  W.  Richards,  Germantown,  Pa.  page  32. 

3  lb.  p.  35. 
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rations;  they  attended  the  worship  of  their  own  sanctuary, 
though  far  removed  from  it,  when  it  would  have  been  easier 
to  have  framed  excuses  for  neglecting  it,  than  many  find  at 
present.  They  instructed  their  children  carefully  in  the  creed 
of  their  church,  and  united  them  with  its  fellowship.  They 
in  troduced  a  most  scriptural  discipline,  and  impartially  enforced 
it.  They  elevated  high  the  standard  of  piety,  and  above  all, 
they  glorified  their  faith  with  a  holy  walk,  and  departed  this 
life  in  its  blissful  triumphs.  In  these  respects  they  lose  noth¬ 
ing  in  comparison  with  any  of  the  people  of  God  ;  alas  !  alas! 
how  fallen  many  of  their  offspring.” 

In  his  theological  creed,  Dr.  Richards  was  strictly  orthodox. 
Whilst  he  regarded  “the  word  of  God  as  the  only  and  suffi¬ 
cient  rule  of  faith,”  he  entertained  a  most  profound  veneration 
for  the  standards  of  the  church.  The  Augsburg  Confession 
he  cordially  adopted,  as  a  summary  of  the  fundamental  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Bible,  “not  to  supersede,”  to  use  his  own  lan¬ 
guage,  “but  to  elucidate  the  word  of  God,  or  rather  to  arrange 
its  doctrines  methodically,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity.”  He 
calls  it  a  glorious  creed,1  and  asks  us  to  look  at  some  of  its 
fundamental  doctrines.  “They  are,”  he  observes,  “the  Trin¬ 
ity  ;  the  entire  depravity  of  our  fallen  nature  ;  the  Deity  and 
incarnation  of  Christ;  the  divinity  and  personality  of  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Ghost ;  the  atonement  for  sin  through  the  sufferings  and 
death  of  Christ,  and  the  merits  of  his  blood  ;  the  necessity  of 
regeneration  through  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  Jus¬ 
tification  by  faith  ;  the  obligation  of  the  moral  law,  Viz  :  good 
works,  including  purity  of  heart  and  life,  the  parity  in  the 
ministerial  office  ;  the  means  of  grace  ;  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead;  the  final  judgment,  and  the  eternity  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments.  Who  will  not  acknowledge  these  to  be 
truly  scriptural  ?” 

Dr.  Richards  was  not,  by  any  means,  a  brilliant  preacher, 
yet  he  was  instructive  and  evangelical.  His  discourses  were 
simple  and  scriptural.  The  subjects  he  discussed,  were  the 
common,  but  important  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  Their  truths 
were  enforced  and  commended  to  his  audiences  with  much 
tenderness  and  earnestness.  The  services  of  the  sanctuary  he 
always  conducted  with  great  dignity  and  solemnity. 

His  numerous  pastoral  duties  prevented  Dr.  Richards  from 
leaving  behind  him  any  important  literary  monument.  He  did 
sometimes  allow  a  sermon  to  be  printed,  and  occasionally  con- 
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tributed  to  the  pages  of  the  Evangelical  Review.  He  also 
commenced  the  translation  of  the  Hallische  Nachrichten ,  in 
which  he  had,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  made  considerable 
progress.  This  is  a  volume  of  fifteen  hundred  and  eighteen 
pages,  and  contains  a  narrative  of  the  establishment  and  early 
progress  of  the  American  Lutheran  church,  prepared  princi¬ 
pally  by  Drs.  Muhlenberg,  Brunholtz,  Kunze  and  Helmuth. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  important  work,  and  we  trust  that  some 
one,  competent  to  the  task,  may  be  disposed  to  take  charge  of 
Dr.  Richards’  manuscripts,  and  complete  the  undertaking. 
Our  General  Synod,  at  its  convention  in  Charlestown,  S.  C., 
in  1851,  by  a  unanimous  resolution,  expressed  a  deep  interest 
in  Dr.  R’s.  labors,  and  commended  the  enterprize  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  our  members.  The  subject  of  our  narrative  was  hon¬ 
ored  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.,  from  Jefferson  College,  Can- 
onsburg,  Pa.,  at  its  annual  commencement  in  1852. 

Dr.  Richards  was  a  man  of  unfeigned  piety.  Religion, 
with  him,  seemed  to  be  a  fixed  principle,  and  to  predominate 
in  his  character,  as  a  controlling  agency.  It  was  not  feverish 
and  inconsistent.  It  did  not  go  and  come  by  fits  and  starts. 
It  was  not  confined  to  favorable  junctures  or  circumstances, 
but  its  steady  light  shone  forth  at  all  seasons,  and  in  all  places, 
and  burned  with  a  pure  and  steady  flame.  He  never  assumed 
an  appearance,  which  did  not  correspond  with  his  habitual 
principles.  There  was  a  beautiful  symmetry  in  his  character. 
He  was  always  the  same  spiritual,  active,  and  devoted  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  the  same  burning  and  shining  light  in 
the  church  of  God.  He  never  forgot  his  position  as  an  am¬ 
bassador  of  Christ.  He  expected  to  be  justified  by  faith  alone, 
yet  not  by  a  faith  unattended  by  good  works.  He  depended 
on  the  gracious  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  aid  in  the 
performance  of  every  duty,  yet  he  diligently  made  use  of  the 
means  afforded  for  his  spiritual  progress. 

In  all  the  various  relations  of  private  and  social  life,  he  uni¬ 
formly  evinced  that  conscientious  fidelity,  that  honesty  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  singleness  of  aim,  which  the  rules  of  the  gospel  pre¬ 
scribe,  and  the  grace  of  the  gospel  inspires.  He  sometimes 
encountered  opposition,  yet  his  course  was  such  as  frequently 
to  disarm  hostility,  and  conciliate,  where  others  would  only 
have  strengthened  prejudices,  and  increased  opposition. 
He  was  of  a  quiet,  retiring,  and  unobtrusive  spirit,  of  mild, 
and  pleasant  manners,  of  a  confiding  nature,  great  kindness 
and  warm  sympathy.  Ill  health  had  produced  a  tendency  to 
a  gentle  melancholy,  which  often  stole  over  him,  and  gave  a 
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tinge  to  his  character.  He  may  have  made  mistakes,  for  who 
that  is  human,  can  lay  claim  to  infallibility  ? 

Nam  vitiis  nemo  sine  nascitur,  optimus  ille  est 
Qui  minimis  urgetur. 

He  may  sometimes  have  exhibited  infirmities,  which  will  cling 
to  us,  while  we  abide  in  the  flesh,  yet  he  was  generally  careful 
and  judicious,  and  always  sincere  and  conscientious.  He  was 
cautious,  and  disposed  to  sacrifice  much  for  peace,  yet  he  was 
independent  and  bold  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  The  fear  of 
God,  and  the  approbation  of  his  own  heart,  he  made  the  rule 
of  his  life,  and  the  standard  of  his  actions.  He  was  domestic 
in  his  feelings,  and  very  attentive  to  his  family.  He  enjoyed 
the  retirement  of  home,  and  bestowed  great  care  upon  his 
children.  In  all  his  habits  he  was  extremely  neat  and  me¬ 
thodical.  In  every  article  of  his  dress,  in  all  the  furniture  of 
his  house,  in  the  arrangement  of  his  papers  and  books,  the 
most  remarkable  order  was  observed.  His  manuscripts  were 
all  most  carefully  written  and  his  accounts  most  accurately 
kept.  His  entries  in  the  church  record,  were  made  with  the 
greatest  precision,  so  as  frequently  to  elicit  the  highest  praise. 
Every  thing  was  done  by  him  with  exact  rule.  He  had  a 
wonderful  fondness  for  collecting  statistical  and  analogous 
treasures.  He  had  a  profound  regard  for  time-honored  cus¬ 
toms,  and  a  deep  reverence  for  sacred  places.  He  was  indus¬ 
trious,  and  permitted  no  day  to  pass  without  accomplishing 
something.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  any  thing  which  en¬ 
gaged  his  attention.  He  was  disposed  to  act  on  Shakspeare’s 
principle — “No  profit  grows,  where  is  no  pleasure  taken.”  He 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  doing  good,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  he  lived  to  some  purpose.  He  might  readily 
have  answered  to  the  description  given  by  the  author  of  the 
Task : 

“I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere, 

In  doctrine  uncorrupt,  in  language  plain, 

And  plain  in  manner;  decent,  solemn,  chaste. 

And  natural  in  gesture  ;  much  impressed 
Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge, 

And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  fed 
Might  feel  it  too  ;  affectionate  in  look, 

And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 
A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men.” 

Writes  one1  who  was  long  associated  with  him  in  the  sacred 
office  :  “That  Dr.  Richards  was  a  truly  pious  and  most  amia¬ 
ble  man,  all  acknowledge  who  had  any  acquaintance  with 
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him  ;  and  it  is  also  known  that  all  the  congregations  of  which 
he  was  the  pastor,  prospered  under  him.”  Another1  who 
knew  him  well,  thus  testifies:  “My  own  intercourse  with  Dr. 
Richards  was  most  delightful.  I  never  knew  a  more  consist¬ 
ent,  trust-worthy  man.  He  was  prudent,  thoughtful  and  con¬ 
scientious,  active  and  zealous  in  every  good  work,  and  what  I 
greatly  admired,  was  the  harmony  in  his  character;  he  was 
never  found  wanting,  but  was  never  guilty  of  ultraism  in  deed 
or  word — exceedingly  firm  in  matters  of  principle,  but  win¬ 
ning  in  social  life.” 

The  memory  of  such  a  man  cannot  die.  The  influenceof 
character  cannot  be  destroyed  by  death.  It  survives  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  body,  and  continues  unfading  and  immortal. 
It  lingers  among  us  after  the  “sunset  of  the  tomb,”  to  shed 
light,  and  to  diffuse  a  rich  fragrance  upon  those  who  still  re¬ 
main.  The  memory  of  the  just  still  lives.  The  righteous 
shall  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance.  Our  friend  and 
brother  has  gone  to  his  rest !  We  should  not  murmur  or  re¬ 
pine.  Let  us  rather  be  thankful,  that  God  spared  him  thus 
long  to  the  church.  Our  loss  is  his  gain.  There  is  a  pleasure 
in  the  thought  that  his  redeemed  spirit,  freed  forever  from  the 
cares,  the  troubles,  the  conflicts,  the  turmoils,  and  the  sorrows 
of  earth,  has  gone— - 

“To  repose,  deep  repose, 

Far  from  the  unquietness  of  life,  from  noise 
And  tumult  far — beyond  the  flying  clouds, 

Beyond  the  stars  and  all  this  passing  scene, 

Where  change  shall  cease,  and  time  shall  be  no  more.” 


1  Bev.  Dr.  Schaeffer,  of  Easton,  Pa, 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

History  of  the  Origin ,  Formation ,  and  Adoption  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Stales  ;  with  JYotices  of  its  principal  Fra¬ 
mers.  By  George  Ticknor  Curtis.  In  two  Volumes.  Volume 
I.  New  York  :  Harper  4’  Brothers,  Franklin  Square. — 1854. 

That  the  task  of  writing  the  history  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
has  at  length,  been  performed  by  one  most  competent  to  execute  it  in  a  man¬ 
ner  perfectly  satisfactory,  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  gratification  to  every 
true  American.  The  general  facts  connected  with  the  formation  and  adoption 
of  that  great  instrument,  have  long  been  familiar  to  all  readers  of  American 
history.  But,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  general  historical  works  give  no 
more  than  an  outline  of  this  most  important  affair:  a  special  work,  present¬ 
ing,  in  ample  detail,  the  facts,  the  discussions  and  debates,  the  obstacles  to 
be  surmounted,  the  objections  to  be  removed,  the  interests  to  be  met,  or, 
when  conflicting,  to  be  reconciled,  the  fidelity,  the  patriotism,  the  abilities 
■exhibited,  the  manner  in  which  the  consummation  was  finally  reached,  has 
long  been  a  deeply-felt  desideratum,  which  it  had,  for  years,  been  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  that  great  statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  measurably  to  supply,  and  the 
duty  of  supplying  which  he  most  earnestly  urged,  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  upon  his  friend,  the  author,  Mr.  Curtis,  who  had  long  intended  to 
write  such  a  work,  and  had  been  making  preparations  for  it,  has,  by  the 
manner  in  wThich  the  task  assumed  has  been  performed,  laid  his  countrymen 
and  posterity  under  lasting  obligations.  What  though  his  style  be  occasion¬ 
ally  harsh  and  inelegant,  it  is  clear,  manly  and  nervous.  The  work  is  evi¬ 
dently,  the  fruit  of  laborious  and  careful  research,  of  a  most  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  necessity,  the  nature  and  bearings  of  the  constitution,  and  per¬ 
vaded  throughout  by  a  tone  of  feeling  thoroughly  American.  As  yet,  only 
the  first  volume  is  befere  us,  this  contains,  besides  the  regular  historical  mat¬ 
ter,  sketches  of  the  founders  of  the  Constitution,  written  in  a  masterly  man¬ 
ner,  and  profoundly  interesting.  When  the  second  volume  appears,  we  shall 
notice  the  work  again,  recommending  it,  for  the  present,  to  our  readers,  as  a 
most  valuable  and  important  production. 

The  Christian  Book  of  Concord^or  Symbolical  Books  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Church ;  comprising  the  three  chief  Symbols , 
the  unaltered  Augsburg  Confession ,  the  Apology ,  the  Smalcald 
Articles ,  LutheFs  Smaller  and  Larger  Catechisms ,  the  Formula 
of  Concord  and  an  Appendix.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Histori¬ 
cal  Introduction.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Translated  from  the 
German.  Newmarket:  Published  by  Solomon  D.  Henkel  4’ 
Brothers. — 1854. 

We  herewith  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  very  elegant  copy  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  above  named.  To  speak  of  the  Book  ol  Concord  itself  cannot  be  our  busi- 
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ness  here.  But  we  are  happy  to  say  that,  after  having  submitted  their  first 
edition  to  the  most  competent  hands,  for  revision  and  correction,  the  publish¬ 
ers  now  offer  to  the  ministers  and  members  of  our  church  in  America,  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  accurate  translation  of  our  symbolical  Books,  to  which  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  valuable  historical  introduction,  by  Muller,  is  prefixed,  as  well  as  an  im¬ 
portant  appendix  annexed.  The  gentlemen  who  have  performed  the  duty  of 
revising  and  correcting  the  translation  in  the  first  edition,  are  :  Rev.  Drs. 
Krauth,  Reynolds,  Morris,  and  C.  F.  Schaeffer,  and  Prof.  Lehmann  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio,  names  which  constitute  an  all  sufficient  guarantee  for  the 
fidelity  and  ability  with  which  the  work  has  been  done :  the  only  blemish 
that  we  have  discovered  consists  in  an  extraordinary  list  of  errata  appended 
to  the  apology.  We  trust  that  this  volume  will  be  circulated  throughout  the 
whole  of  our  church  in  America,  so  that  edition  after  edition  may  be  called 
for,  and  light  diffused  wherever  it  is  needed.  The  publishers  deserve  all 
praise  for  their  indefatigable  efforts  to  make  knowm  the  confessional  books  of 
our  church,  and  for  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the  translation  has  been 
brought  out. 

Gratitude  :  An  Exposition  of  the  Hundred  and  Third  Psalm. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Stevenson,  Author  of  “The  Lord  our  Shep¬ 
herd,15  “Christ  on  the  Cross,55  eye.  Nev/ York:  Robert  Carter 
fy  Brothers,  No.  285,  Broadway. — 1854. 

The  author  of  this  work  first  gives  a  general  analysis  of  that  glorious  hymn 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  the  Hundred  and  Third  Psalm,  and  then,  in 
twenty  chapters,  expatiates  on  the  copious  materials  for  profitable  and  edify¬ 
ing  discourse  which  that  portion  of  Scripture  contains.  The  book,  is  instinct 
with  the  spirit  of  devout  gratitude  ;  and  its  clear  expositions,  its  earnest  ex¬ 
hortations,  its  apposite  and  striking  illustrations,  and  its  fervent  appeals,  de¬ 
signed  to  instruct  the  mind,  to  awaken  the  conscience,  and  to  warm  the  heart, 
are,  in  a  high  degree,  adapted,  not  only  to  enliven  the  graces  of  the  Christian 
reader,  but  to  startle  the  heedless  and  unthankful,  to  impress  them  with  the 
odiousness  of  ingratitude,  and  to  impel  them  to  the  inquiry  :  “what  shall  we 
render  unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits.”  To  Christians  it  offers  most  pro¬ 
fitable  and  delightful  reading  for  the  Lord’s  Day. 

The  Illustrated  Natural  History.  By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A. 
With  four  hundred  and  fifty  original  designs,  by  William  Harvey. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers. — 1854. 

The  design  of  the  author  has  been,  to  produce  a  “work  of  a  popular  char¬ 
acter.  in  which  accuracy  of  information  and  systematic  arrangement  are  unit¬ 
ed  with  brevity  and  simplicity  of  treatment.”  In  the  execution  of  this  de¬ 
sign  he  has  been  eminently  successful.  He  promises  a  systematic  index,  and, 
in  the  body  of  the  work,  introduces  the  description  of  each  animal  and  its 
habits,  by  giving  its  scientific  species-name,  the  different  species  being,  in 
like  manner,  preceded  by  the  systematic  statement  of  the  division,  class, 
order,  family  and  Genus  to  which  they  belong.  Otherwise  the  work  is  of  a 
strictly  popular  character:  the  descriptions  are  clear  and  graphic,  and  much 
entertaining  matter  relative  to  the  pursuits,  habits  8cc.,  of  animals  is  present- 
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ed  in  a  lively  and  attractive  style.  The  engravings  are  accurate  and  spirited. 
Under  the  natural  history  of  man,  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
race  is  earnestly  and  ably  defended.  The  work  is  beautifully  got  up,  and 
the  mass  of  valuable,  interesting  and  entertaining  information  which  it  pre¬ 
sents  cannot  fail  to  recommend  it  to  the  favor  of  the  public. 

Memoirs  of  celebrated  Characters.  By  Alphonse  De  Lamartine* 
Author  of  ‘‘History  of  the  Girondists,”  fyc.  4’C.  In  two  Volumes. 
New  York:  Harper  4’  Brothers. — 1854. 

With  this  work,  not  designed  for  the  higher  classes,  but  for  the  people, 
Lamartine  closes,  as  we  understand  him  to  say  in  the  Introduction,  his  litera¬ 
ry  career.  Without  any  discernible  principle  of  selection,  he  has  here  given 
us  the  memoirs  of  Nelson,  Heloise,  Columbus,  Bernard  de  Palissy,  Roostam, 
Cicero,  Socrates,  Jacquard,  Joan  of  Arc,  Cromwell,  Homer  Guttenberg,  and 
Fenelon.  Equally  enthusiastic  in  his  admiration  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
good,  as  in  his  abhorrence  of  the  hollow,  the  base  and  the  wicked,  he  paints 
his  portraits  with  decided  and  strong  colors,  dazzlingly  brilliant  or  repulsively 
sombre,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  reader  has  need  to  be  on  his  guard,  lest 
he  be  led  into  extravagant  judgments  by  fervid  eloquence.  The  catalogue  of 
names  given  above  will  show  the  reader,  to  what  a  lustrous  picture  gallery 
this  work  introduces  him.  It  is  written  with  great  power,  and  with  all  the 
sparkle  of  Lamartine’s  peculiar  genius,  and  is  throughout  rich  in  interesting 
matter,  and  fascinating  in  style. 

The  World  in  the  Middle  Ages :  An  Historical  Geography ,  with 
accounts  of  the  Origin  and  Development ,  the  Institutions  and 
Literature ,  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Nations  in  Europe, 
Western  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa ,  from  the  close  of  the  Fourth 
to  the  Middle  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.  By  Adolphus  Louis 
Koeppen,  Professor  of  History  and  German  Literature  in  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Marshall  College,  Pennsylvania.  Accompanied  by  com¬ 
plete  Historical  and  Geographical  Indexes,  and  six  colored  Maps 
from  the  Historical  Atlas  of  Charles  Spruner,  LL.  D.,  Captain  of 
the  Engineers  in  the  Kingdom  of  Bavaria.  In  two  Volumes. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  4’  Company. — 1854. 

The  author  of  this  work,  himself  deeply  learned  in  this  department  of 
study,  has  commanded,  in  its  preparation,  the  best  and  most  ample  materials. 
He  seems  not  to  be  acquainted  with  Dr.  Anthon’s  large  and  classical  work 
on  the  same  subject ;  yet  his  plan  is,  in  a  great  measure,  ditferent,  and  his 
work  has  a  character  and  value  all  its  own.  He  has  enlivened  the  dry  details 
of  geography  by  the  occasional  introduction  “of  personal  sketches,  and  notic¬ 
es  of  mediaeval  institutions,  with  side-glances  at  the  religions,  languages,  and 
literature  of  the  ditferent  nations,”  thereby  giving  it  additional  interest  and 
value.  Comprehensive  in  its  scope,  it  is  very  ample  in  its  details,  on  some 
important  points  more  so  than  other  works.  To  the  attentive  reader  of  his¬ 
tory,  it  will  prove  a  most  valuable  companion,  and  it  will  be  found  an  excel¬ 
lent  class-book  in  higher  Seminaries  of  learning. 
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More  Worlds  than  one ,  the  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Hope 
of  the  Christian.  By  Sir  David  Brewster,  K.  H.,  D.  C.  L.,  F. 
R.  S.,  Y.  P.  R.  S.,  Edin.,  and  associate  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
New  York:  Robert  Carter  fy  Brothers,  285  Broadway. — 1854. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  little  volume,  showing  good  reasons  and  sound 
analogical  argument,  why  we  should  believe  that  there  are  more  inhabited 
worlds  than  our  own.  Although  speculations  like  these  can  be  of  no  abso¬ 
lute  practical  value,  as  the  point  asserted  can  never  be  more  than  hypotheti¬ 
cally  made  out,  yet  there  is  in  them  much  to  elevate  the  mind,  to  enlarge  our 
views  of  the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  and  to  expand  and  warm 
the  heart.  The  work  bears  the  impress  of  the  author’s  genius,  and  will 
doubtless  be  read  with  much  interest. 

The  Poetry  of  Germany.  Consisting  of  Selections  from  upwards 
of  Seventy  of  the  most  celebrated  Poets ,  translated  into  English 
Verse ,  with  the  original  text  on  the  opposite  Page.  By  Alfred 
Baskerville.  New  York  :  Rudolph  Garrigue,  178  Fulton  street, 
Leipsic  G.  Mayer. — 1854. 

This  beautiful  volume  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the  lovers  of  good 
poetry,  and  more  particularly  by  those  who  seek  to  form  acquaintance  with 
the  vast  poetic  treasures  of  Germany.  The  translator  has  lived  a  great  deal 
in  Germany,  and  is  as  familiar  with  its  language  as  with  his  own.  In  this  we 
have  a  sufficient  guarantee  that,  unlike  so  many  who  have  ventured  upon 
translations  from  the  German  poets,  he  has  done  his  work  intelligently,  and 
with  a  just  appreciation  of  the  originals.  But,  notwithstanding  the  modest 
pretensions  advanced  on  his  preface,  we  may  safely  accord  him  the  additional 
merit  of  very  respectable  poetical  gifts.  His  translations  are,  throughout, 
well  done  :  many  of  them,  especially  the  ballads,  a  large  number  of  the  lyric, 
and  some  comic  pieces  are  exceedingly  happy.  Indeed,  while  we  admit  that 
the  shackles  of  the  rhyme  have  sometimes  given  rise  to  flat  and  prosaic 
lines,  it  would  be  needless  and  thankless  criticism  to  find  fault,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  with  an  attempt,  so  modestly  made,  to  open  to  English  readers  the  ex¬ 
haustless  treasures  of  German  poetry.  The  selections,  both  of  authors  and 
of  specimens  of  their  work,  have  been  judiciously  made,  and  the  number  of 
pieces  given  from  the  most  distinguished  poets,  is  quite  large.  The  volume 
is  very  handsomely  got  up,  and  will,  with  its  great  variety  of  poetic  pieces 
of  the  highest  order,  given,  not  only  in  a  translation,  but  also  in  the  original 
language,  be  an  elegant  and  delightful  companion  to  all  who  love  good  poe¬ 
try.  We  would  fain  hope,  that  this  attempt  will  bet  followed  by  others  tak¬ 
ing  a  still  more  extended  range. 

Ministering  Children  :  a  Tale  dedicated  to  Childhood.  By  the 
Author  of  “Sunday  Afternoons  in  the  Nursery,”  “The  Family’ 
Visitor  to  the  Poor,”  §c.  §c.  New  York:  Riker,  Thorne  4* 
Company,  129  Fulton  Street. — 1854 

Those  who  delight  only  in  reading  romantic  scenes  and  adventures,  will  be 
disappointed  in  this  book.  Its  designs  is,  to  teach  and  show  children,  by 
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gentle  counsels  and  beautiful  examples,  how  much  good  they  may  do  by 
sympathy  shown,  and  kind  offices  done,  to  the  poor,  the  afflicted  and  the  er¬ 
ring.  Although  intended  for  the  instruction  of  childhood,  we  confess  to  hav-- 
ing  ourselves  read  it  with  deep  interest :  it  is  a  perfectly  delicious  book ;  and, 
as  it  has  done  oui  heart  good  to  read  it,  we  doubt  not  that  it  will  render  the 
same  service  to  other  adult  readers.  It  is  full  of  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christ¬ 
ian  kindness  and  love,  and  we  know  not  a  more  suitable  volume  for  Sabbath 
School  libraries. 

Outlines  of  History ;  illustrated  by  nmnerous  geographical  and 
historical  Notes  and  Maps ,  embracing  Part  I.  Ancient  History : 
Part  II.  Modern  History  :  Part  III.  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy 
of  History.  By  Marcius  Wilson,  author  of  '■‘American  History,” 
“History  of  the  United  States,”  fyc.  University  Edition.  New 
York  :  Ivison  §  Phinney,  178  Fulton  Street. — 1854. 

We  have  carefully  examined  extensive  portions  of  this  large  and  handsome 
volume,  and,  although  there  are  a  few  points  of  history  which  we  view  in  a 
somewhat  different  light  from  the  author,  we  regard  his  work  as  eminently 
adapted  to  the  purpose  which  he  had  in  view  :  “to  prepare  a  useful  and  in¬ 
teresting  text-book  on  the  subject  of  general  history.”  His  plan,  which  he 
fully  unfolds  and  justifies  in  his  preface,  is  very  judicious,  and  well  calculat¬ 
ed,  not  only  to  interest  the  student,  but,  by  giving  due  prominence  to  the 
main  subjects  of  history,  to  aid  his  memory  and  to  store  it  with  the  most  im¬ 
portant  facts,  and  to  furnish  him  with  conspicuous  landmarks,  around  which 
minor  details,  and  the  records  of  less  important  nations,  are  readily  and  nat¬ 
urally  grouped.  In  this  way,  the  history  of  Greece,  Rome,  Germany,  France, 
and  England,  is  more  fully  narrated  than  could  otherwise  be  done,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  a  considerable  degree  of  unity  in  the  narrative  is  preserved, 
and  the  interest  kept  up.  The  history  of  America  receives  here  only  a  pass¬ 
ing  notice,  because  to  this  the  author  has  already  devoted  two  distinct  works. 
The  author  has  followed,  throughout,  the  highest  and  best  author  lies,  and  in 
the  outlines  of  the  philosophy  of  history,  he  has  ably  discussed  sundry  mo¬ 
mentous  questions  connected  with  human  affairs,  and  as  far  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  so  brief  a  space,  shown  the  student  how  history  should  be  studied 
with  reference  to  “the  great  lessons,  SGcial,  moral  and  political,  which  it 
teaches.”  We  can  cordially  recommend  the  work,  not  only  as  an  excellent 
text-book  for  Colleges,  but  a§  a  valuable  manual  for  the  general  reader. 

Arithmetical  Analysis  :  or  Higher  Mental  Arithmetic  for  advanc¬ 
ed  Classes.  By  James  B.  Thomson,  LL.  D.  Author  of  “Mental 
Arithmetic,”  “Slate  and  Black-board  Exercises,”  “Practical  Arith¬ 
metic,”  Higher  Arithmetic,”  Editor  of  Day’s  School  Algebra, 
Legendre’s  Geometry,  etc.  New  York:  Ivison  and  Phinney, 
178  Fulton  Street. — 18-54. 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  author  of  this  little  work,  in  regarding  the  early 
and  frequent  practice  of  the  processes  of  mental  arithmetic  as  exceedingly 
important,  not  only  in  disciplining  the  mind,  generally,  but  in  giving  it  a 
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great  facility  in  conducting  arithmetical  computations.  Our  early  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  business  of  teaching,  convinced  us  of  the  value  of  this  method. 
The  author  has  here  supplied  a  desideratum,  a  class-book  in  higher  mental 
arithmetic,  suitable  for  advanced  classes,  and  teachers  will  find  it  admirably 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

Herman  and  Dorothea.  From  the  German  of  Goethe.  Translat¬ 
ed  by  Thomas  Conrad  Porter.  New  York  :  Riker, Thorne  and 
Company,  129  Fulton  Street. — 1854. 

We  are  much  pleased  to  notice  the  translation  of  one  of  Goethe’s  happiest 
and  purest  productions.  We  would  have  preferred  a  metrical  translation  ; 
but,  fully  sensible  of  the  difficulties  of  such  an  attempt,  we  are  thankful  for 
the  version  before  us.  Even  in  English  prose  the  beauties  of  the  original 
poem  do  not  quite  disappear,  and  Prof.  Porter  has  succeeded  in  presenting  the 
charming  story  in  very  appropriate  and  pleasing  language.  Although  we 
could  wish  a  few  expressions  otherwise,  we  regard  the  translation  as,  on  the 
whole,  a  happy  one.  The  style  in  which  the  book  is  got  up  is  creditable  to 
the  taste  of  the  publishers. 

Notes  of  a  Theological  Student.  By  James  Mason  Hoppin.  New 
York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Company.  London  :  16  Little  Britain. 
—  1854. 

This  is  not  only  an  interesting  and  very  agreeable,  but,  on  sundry  matters, 
instructive  book.  It  records  the  observations  and  reflections  of  an  acute  and 
cultivated  min'd,  guided  by  a  truly  devout,  Christian  spirit,  during  a  tour  in 
Germany,  Greece  and  the  Holy  Land.  It  discourses  of  German  education 
and  literature,  of  Luther,  Schiller  and  Goethe,  of  German  Scenery  and  Ger¬ 
man  music,  with  intelligent  appreciations  and  a  genial  spirit,  of  the  Greek 
ideal  with  taste  and  critical  discrimination,  of  the  religion  of  Islam  with 
severe  justice,  of  the  scenes  and  sacred  traditions  of  Palestine  with  rever¬ 
ence  and  deep  devotion,  and  concludes  with  a  beautiful  and  eloquent  article 
on  the  study  of  the  Bible.  It  is  an  exceedingly  attractive  and  interesting 
book. 

Mile-Stones  in  our  Life-Journey.  By  Samuel  Osgood,  Author  of 
“The  Hearth-Stone,”  “God  with  Men,”  “Studies  in  Christian 
Biography,”  &c.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Company — 1854. 

The  author  of  this  very  beautiful  and  edifying’book  is  a  well  known  clergy¬ 
man  in  the  city  of  New  York.  With  the  two  works  last  named  on  the  title- 
page  we  are  not  acquainted;  but  we  have,  in  a  former  number,  noticed 
“The  Hearth-Stone,”  and  we  are  able  to  say  that,  as  in  that,  so  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  volume,  we  have  not  found  the  peculiar  doctrinal  views  of  his  sect 
brought  forward.  These  works  are  strictly  practical :  they  search  out  the 
experiences  of  the  inner  life  and  of  the  outward  relations  of  the  Christian 
profession  :  they  view  the  different  stages  of  life’s  journey  in  the  soft  and 
mellow  light  in  which  they  appear  to  every  gentle  spirit  that  learns  and  lives 
amid  the  active  duties,  strives  and  wins  amid  the  conflicts,  rests  and  rejoices 
amid  the  hopes  of  the  Christian  race  :  their  language  is  strictly  evangelical  : 
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their  tone  eminently  devout:  they  are  replete  with  kindly  feeling,  with  s. 
warm  interest  in  human  virtue  and  happiness,  and  with  a  pure  and  loft)’’  wis¬ 
dom,  borrowed  from  the  word  of  truth,  to  throw  a  vivid  light  upon  the  mile¬ 
stones  of  our  heavenward  journey  through  the  darkness  of  this  world.  This 
volume  will  be  found  a  delightful  and  profitable  companion  in  those  thought¬ 
ful  and  serious  hours,  in  which  the  soul  holds  communion  with  itself  con¬ 
cerning  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future. 

History  of  Pyrrhus.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  With  Engravings.  New 
York  :  Harper  Sc  Brothers. — 1854. 

Axothep,  volume  of  Abbott’s  Historical  Series,  possessing  all  the  pleasing 
and  instructive  qualities  of  its  many  predecessors. 

Advanced  Course  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric  :  A  Series  of  Prac¬ 
tical  Lessons  on  the  Origin ,  History ,  and  Peculiarities  of  the 
English  Language ,  Punctuation ,  Taste ,  the  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination ,  Figures.  Style  and  its  essential  Properties ,  Criti¬ 
cism and  the  various  Departments  of  prose  and  poetical  compo¬ 
sition  ;  illustrated  with  copious  Exercises,  adapted  to  self -instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  G.  P.  Quaekin- 
bos,  A.  M.,  Associate  Principal  of  ‘‘The  Collegiate  School,7'  New 
Y'ork;  Author  of  uFirst  Lessons  in  Composition,77  See.  New 
York  :  E.  Appleton  Sc  Company7. — 1854. 

In  this,  as  in  his  former  works,  the  skill  and  practical  tact  of  Mr.  Quackin- 
bos,  who  is  an  experienced  and  very  successful  teacher  in  New  York,  are 
eminen  tly  manifest.  We  greatly  admire  it  in  all  its  parts,  however  we  might 
on  some  few  points,  differ,  in  theory,  from  the  author.  Due  copiousness, 
both  in  the  statement  of  principles,  facts  and  rules,  and  in  the  apt  illustrations, 
is  happily  combined  with  that  judicious  consciousness,  which  steers  clear  of 
obscurity  on  the  one  hand,  and  unnecessary  diffuseness  on  the  other.  Hith¬ 
erto  no  book  on  this  subject  has  been  able  to  supersede  Blair’s  Rhetoric, 
which  has  maintained  its  ground  by7  its  peculiar  adaptedness  for  the  use  of 
classes  ;  but  we  hope  to  see  it  supplanted  in  our  schools  by  the  volume  now 
before  us.  It  is  an  excellent  class-book,  and  we  can  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending  it  to  all  who  give  instruction  in  rhetoric  and  composition. 

We  have  occasionally  noticed  works  of  fiction  in  our  Quarterly,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  there  seems  to  be  a  necessity7  for  it.  Say  what  you  will, 
young  people,  and  people  not  young,  will  read  this  kind  of  literature.  Nor 
do  we  believe  that,  if  a  wise  supervision  and  eontrol  be  exercised  over  the 
young,  and  moderation,  as  well  as  discrimination,  be  observed  by  all,  such 
reading  does  the  harm  that  many  imagine.  It  affords,  often,  a  salutary  relief 
and  relaxation  from  the  toils  of  an  over  tasked  brain.  As  the  appetite  for 
this  sort  of  intellectual  luxury  will  be  gratified,  and  as  the  press  daily7  teems 
with  a  mass  of  worthless,  nay,  often  pernicious  trash,  it  is  desirabte  and  im¬ 
portant  to  specify  such  works  of  the  imagination,  as  are  not  only  unobjec¬ 
tionable,  but  calculated  to  exert  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  mind  and  heart ; 
on  the  habits  of  thought  and  feeling  which  the  young  are  forming.  As  such 
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wm  would  name,  “Magdalen  Hepburn,  a  story  of  the  Scottish  Reformation,” 
a  serious  book,  in  which  Knox,  the  Reformer,  plays  a  conspicuous  part: 
Riker,  Thorne  &  Company,  “Life’s  Lesson,”  in  which  the  happy  fruits  of 
firmness  and  stability  of  character  and  genuine  piety,  are  exhibited  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  sad  end  of  moral  infirmity,  love  of  excitement,  and  want  of 
true  religious  principle.  Harper  &  Brothers.  “Chestnut-Wood;”  by  Liele 
Linden,  in  which  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  worldly  wealth  without 
religion  is  illustrated,  the  enjoyments  and  comforts  of 'sincere'piety  in  the 
humblest  station,  portrayed,  the  Christian  profession  reverently  honored,  sin¬ 
cerity  and  strength  of  religious  character  earnestly  commended  and  the  mis¬ 
eries  of  vice  and  wickedness  strikingly  set  forth.  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
Also:  “Later  Years:”  a  fitting  sequel  to  “The  old  House  by  the  River.” 
It  is  a  favorable  symptom  of  the  times  that  many  such  works  of  fiction  as 
these  are  published  and  sought  after. 

The  Principles  of  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology  :  A  popular 
treatise  on  the  Functions  and  Phenomena  of  Organic  life.  To 
ichich  is  prefixed  a  general  view  of  the  great  departments  oj  hu¬ 
man  knowledge.  By  J.  Stevenson  Bushnan,  Physician  to  the 
Metropolitan  free  Hospital,  &c.  Sic.  With  one  hundred  and  two 
Illustrations  on  wood.  Philadelphia  :  Blanchard  Sc  Lea. — 1854. 

The  structure  of  man,  who  is  at  the  head  of  creation,  and  of  the  inferior  an¬ 
imals,  may  be  regarded  as  a  study  both  attractive  and  useful  in  a  high  degree, 
calculated  alike  to  exalt  our  reverence  for  the  Great  Creator,  and  to  profit 
our  hearts.  Animal  functions,  or  physiology,  in  all  its  range,  presents  so 
much  that  is  curious  and  instructive,  that  it  may  be  pronounced  specially 
attractive.  Through  the  whole  range  of  animated  nature,  the  student  dis¬ 
covers  wmnders  of  w’isdom  and  knowledge,  discerns  remarkable  adjustments 
and  aptitudes,  sees  constantly  that  every  part  of  the  world  is  tenanted,  and 
functions  performed  suited  to  necessities.  The  work  of  Bushnan  furnishes, 
in  a  brief  compass,  a  vast  amount  of  information,  not  only  in  the  department 
to  which  we  have  referred,  but  likewise  in  the  department  ol  vegetable  phy¬ 
siology.  Its  numerous  illustrations  are  well  adapted  to  render  intelligible 
its  statements.  Such  books  are  a  real  treasure,  and  those  who  read  them 
carefully,  know,  what  cannot  always  be  said  after  reading  books,  what  they 
have  acquired.  The  knowledge  imparted  is  real,  and  it  is  useful. 

Apocalyptic  Sketches.  Lectures  on  the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia 
Minor.  Byr  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.  D.  Philadelphia  : 
Lindsay  8c  Blakiston. — 1854. 

The  letters  to  the  churches  of  Asia,  contained  in  the  Apocalypse,  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  used  by  Christian  preachers  as  the  basis  of  a  series  of  discours¬ 
es.  They  contain  matter  of  the  highest  interest,  and  furnish  themes  of  great 
beauty  and  variety.  In  their  illustration,  history  and  poetry  both  find  a 
place.  They  furnish  ample  materials  for  doctrinal  and  ethical  instruction. 
They  apply  to  the  church  in  its  various  phases,  and  speak  to  the  changing 
moods  in  which  it  appears. 
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Dr.  Gumming,  the  popular  London  preacher,  whose  works  are  flying  over 
our  land,  and  interesting  readers  of  religious  books  of  all  orthodox  denomi¬ 
nations,  has  contributed  a  volume  to  the  same  portion  of  God’s  word. 

It  will  take  its  place  aside  of  his  other  books,  and  their  admirers  will  not 
fail  to  render  their  tribute  to  this.  To  some  they  may  be  even  more  attract¬ 
ive  than  other  of  his  publications. 

The  Life  of  Martin  Luther ,  and  the  Reformation  in  Germany. 
With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Theophilus  Stork,  D.  D.,  Au¬ 
thor  of  “The  Children  of  the  New  Testament,”  Beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated.  Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  &  Blakiston. — 1854. 

This  is  a  beautiful  book  filled  with  handsome  wood  cuts,  of  German  origin, 
and  translated  into  English.  It  contains  but  a  part  of  the  original,  but 
enough  to  make  it  attractive  and  interesting.  In  the  Evangelical  Review, 
No.  12,  there  is  an  extended  notice  of  the  original,  by  one  of  our  contribu¬ 
tors.  His  article  commences  thus,  and  it  characterizes  the  work  well,  we 
mean  in  its  primitive  form:  “This  is  what  w7e  call  a  charming  book  ;  a  book 
with  a  great  subject,  and  happy  mode  of  treatment,  well  carried  out,  and 
combining  the  fascination  of  good  pictures,  good  descriptions  and  elegant 
typography.  It  is  an  offering  of  flowers  and  fruit  on  the  altar  of  the  great¬ 
est  memory,  which  the  heart  of  modern  Christianity  enshrines.  It  is  the 
whole  history  of  Luther  told  in  pictures,  and  descriptions  of  those  pictures, 
followed  by  a  connected  sketch  of  the  Reformation,  as  it  centred  in  him.” 
The  introduction  by  Dr.  Stork,  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  work,  and  will, 
we  presume,  increase  its  sale. 

The  Christian’s  Daily  Delight ,  a  Sacred  Garland  culled  from 
English  and  American  Poets.  Illustrated.  “Pluck  a  Flower.” 
Philadelphia  :  Lindsay  &.  Blakiston. — 1854. 

A  beautiful  book,  with  fine  engravings  and  fine  poetry.  It  may  be  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  eye,  for  the  head,  for  the  heart.  It  comes  opportunely  to 
make  a  valuable  present  to  a  friend.  It  will  be  in  demand,  or  we  are  no 
prophet. 

Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England ,  Before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
By  Mrs.  Matthew  Hall.  Philadelphia  :  Blanchard  &  Lea. — 1854. 

This  contribution  to  the  History  of  England  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Hall,  in¬ 
dicates  much  pains-taking  and  research.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  curious 
information  in  regard  to  the  female  sovereigns  of  England  before  the  Con¬ 
quest.  which  was  not  introduced  into  our  ordinary  histories.  England,  be¬ 
fore  the  Conquest,  can  boast  of  females,  consorts  of  her  kings,  who  adorned 
our  nature,  and  deserve  to  be  remembered  with  the  honor  due  to  exalted 
worth.  Some  of  these  lives  are  highly  interesting,  and  the  author  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  well  in  the  delineation  of  them. 
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Advanced  Latin  Exercises  with  Selections  for  Reading.  Ameri¬ 
can  Edition.  Revised  with  additions.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard 
&  Lea. — 1854. 

A  valuable  school  book,  prepared  with  care,  and  well  adapted  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  it  was  designed.  It  will,  if  used,  contribute  materially  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  Latin  Syntax,  the  structure  of  the  language, 
&nd  the  purest  forms  of  composition  ia  it. 

The  Life  of  Philip  Melanchthon.  By  Charles  Frederick  Ledder- 
hose.  Translated  from  the  German  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Krotel, 
Rector  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Lancaster,  Pa.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  Lindsay  &.  Blakiston. — 1855. 

Another  contribution  to  our  church  literature,  from  a  German  source, 
transferred  to  our  language  by  a  gifted  minister  of  the  church.  We  hail  its 
appearance  with  joy,  and  look  upon  it  as  additional  evidence  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  activity  of  our  ministry  in  the  department  of  authorship,  and  an  earnest 
of  a  future  which  will  be  characterized  by  less  dependence  on  others,  than 
has  heretofore  existed.  The  ministry  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  the  United 
States,  has  the  talent  and  learning,  which,  if  properly  employed,  would  ena¬ 
ble  it  to  enrich  the  English  language  with  a  theological  literature  which, 
whilst  it  would  be  specially  useful  to  the  church  in  whose  service  they  are 
employed,  would,  at  the  same  time,  be  profitable  to  all  who  might  use  it. 
The  few  specimens,  of  late  afforded,  both  in  the  way  of  original  composi¬ 
tion  and  translation,  have  not  only  been  well  received,  but  deserve  amply 
the  praise  which  has  been  afforded  them.  We  refer  more  particularly  to  the 
publications  of  Dr.  Stork,  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Anspacb,  of 
Ha^eistown.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  life  of  Luther,  by  Meurer,  was  giv¬ 
en  to  our  church  in  a  translation,  and  now  the  life  of  Melanchthon,  by  Led- 
deihose.  It  will  not  be  many  days,  we  presume,  until  the  History  of  Dr. 
Kurtz  will  be  published,  and  in  a  few  months,  the  Commentary  of  Tholuck 
on  the  Gospel  of  John,  which  is  ready  for  the  press.  How  much  more  may 
be  in  various  stages  of  preparation,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  w?e  ex¬ 
pect  to  hear  of  more,  and  that  ere  long. 

A  good  life  of  Melanchthon  was  certainly  a  desideratum  in  our  language. 
Amongst  the  eminent  men  of  our  church  and  of  the  Reformation,  he  occu¬ 
pies  a  prominent  place.  Distinguished  for  uncommon  abilities,  great  learn¬ 
ing,  a  profound  piety,  and  a  happy  power  of  self-control,  he  has  ever  been 
regarded,  by  those  acquainted  with  him,  as  deserving  admiration  for  his  vast 
acquirements,  and  love  for  the  amiability  and  moderation  which  he  uniformly 
displayed. 

A  lover  of  peace,  ready  for  compromise,  when  the  truth  was  not  compro¬ 
mised,  he  was  firm  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  His  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  were  numerous  and  great.  The  de¬ 
voted  and  trusted  friend  of  Luther,  he  never  forsook  him.  Different  as  they 
were  in  some  manifestations  of  character,  they  w^ere  one  in  devotion  to  Gos¬ 
pel  truth,  and  heroism  in  the  maintenance  of  it.  The  deficiencies  of  the  one 
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were  supplied  by  the  other,  so  that  there  seemed  a  mutual  adjustment  which 
was  highly  salutary. 

Of  Mr.  Krotel’s  qualifications  to  do  justice  to  the  work  which  be  under¬ 
took,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Familiar  with  both  the  German  and  the  En¬ 
glish  language,  he  would  be  able  to  eatcl)  and  express  the  sense  of  the  origi¬ 
nal.  We  are  satisfied,  without  comparison,  for  which- we  have  not  the  means, 
that  Ledderhose  speaking  in  English,  is  a  fair  representative  of  Ledderhose 
speaking  in  German.  Our  examination  of  the  work,  which  has  not  gone  be¬ 
yond  detached  parts,  the  excuse  for  w’hich  is  its  recent  publication,  has  satis¬ 
fied  us  that  the  translation  is  faithful,  and  it  is  certainly  characterized  by 
clearness.  If  the  German  idiom  occasionally  peers  out,  it  does  not  mar  the 
beauty  or  affect  the  intelligibility.  It  appears  to  us  that  in  a  translation,  this 
is  unavoidable,  and  few  will,  with  right,  claim  a  more  entire  freedom  from  it, 
who  are  really  German  scholars,  than  the  translator  of  this  book. 

It  has  prefixed  to  it  an  engraving  of  Melanchthon,  which  gives  it  addi¬ 
tional  value.  In  his  preface,  the  translator  remarks  :  “Melanchthon  has 
been  called  the  most  amiable,  the  purest  and  most  learned  of  the  celebrated 
men  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  distinguished  Erasmus  confesses,  that 
he  was  a  general,  favorite,  that  honest  and  candid  men  were  fond  of  him,  and 
even  his  adversaries  cannot  hate  him.  And  he  has  succeeded  in  securing  the 
affections  of  posterity,  and,  more  than  any  other  one  of  the  valiant  champi¬ 
ons  of  the  Reformation,  is  the  general  favorite  of  all  evangelical  chris'ians, 
and  still  seems  to  stand  as  the  gentle  mediator  between  the  two  great  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Protestant  church,  formed  at  that  time,  claimed  and  loved  by 
both.”  Speaking  of  the  style  of  the  original,  he  says  :  “The  style  is  very 
simple  and  popular,  and  this  simplicity  and  frequent  quaintness  of  expres¬ 
sion,  especially  in  the  numerous  extracts  from  letters  and  declarations  of 
faith,  rendeied  the  work  of  translation  more  difficult,  especially  as  it  seemed 
necessary  and  desirable  to  retain  the  homeliness  of  the  German,  as  much  as 
possible. 

Again  :  “Believing  that  this  portraiture  of  the  life  of  Melanchthon  cannot 
offend  the  feelings  of  any  Protestant  Christian,  but  that  it  is  calculated  to 
afford  instruction  and  edification  to  the  old  and  the  young,  the  translator 
humbly  trusts,  that  it  may  not  only  make  Lutherans,  but  many  other  evan¬ 
gelical  Christians,  better  acquainted  with  the  ‘faith  and  life’  of  the  faithful 
friend  of  Luther,  and  distinguished  author  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.” 

Earnestly  desirous  that  this  biography  may  be  extensively  circulated  in 
general,  and  find  special  favor  in  our  own  communion,  we  intended  to  make 
some  extracts,  but  omit  them  for  want  of  room. 

The  Elements  of  Character.  By  Mary  G.  Chandler.  Boston  : 
Crosby,  Nichols  <§•  Co.,  Ill  Washington  Street. — 18*54. 

A  didactic  wmrk  inculcating  high  moral  principles.  Counsel  so  sage,  so  well 
expressed,  so  necessary,  seriously  pondered,  must  be  profitable.  The  spirit 
of  the  wTork  may  be  seen  in  its  motto,  from  the  Edinburg  Review.  “An  ex¬ 
clusively  intellectual  education  leads,  by  a  very  obvious  process,  to  hard 
heartedness  and  the  contempt  of  all  moral  influences.  An  exclusively  moral 
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education  tends  to  fatuity,  by  the  over  excitement  of  the  sensibilities.  An 
exclusively  religious  education  ends  in  insanity,  if  it  do  not  take  a  directly 
opposite  course,  and  lead  to  atheism.” 

Hypatia  :  or ,  New  Foes  with  an  old  face.  By  Charles  Kingsley, 
Junr.,  Rector  of  Eversley.  Author  of  “Alton  Locke,”  “Yeast,” 
<$*c.  Second  Edition.  Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols,  fy  Co.,  Ill 
Washington  Street. — 18*5*5. 

The  readers  of  Church  History  are  acquainted  with  the  character  and  fate 
of  Hypatia.  The  admired  work,  a  second  edition  of  which  has  just  left  the 
press,  illustrates  a  very  important  and  critical  period  of  the  church’s  history. 
The  manner  in  which  this  is  done  by  the  gifted  author,  the  rich  drapery  with 
which  he  has  invested  his  narrative,  and  the  truth  and  fulness  of  the  portrai¬ 
ture,  have  commanded  for  him,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  a  high  degree  of 
applause. 

The  Characteristicks  and  Laws  of  Figurative  Language.  By 
David  N.  Lord.  Designed  for  use  in  Bible  classes,  Schools  and 
Colleges.  New  York:  Franklin  Knight,  138  Nassau  Street. 
—1854. 

The  author  of  this  work  states,  in  the  preface,  that  the  views  presented  in 
it  are  quite  unlike  those  of  Quinctilian,  Kaime3,  South  and  Blair,  and  other 
rhetoricians.  This  is  true,  to  a  certain  exteat.  He  enters  into  a  more  mi¬ 
nute  analysis  of  the  several  figures  of  speech,  and  furnishes  rules  for  their 
application,  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  He  introduces  also  the  figure  Hypoc- 
atastasis,  not  to  be  found  in  the  authors  cited,  and  claims  for  it  the  merit  of 
originality.  From  the  cursory  perusal  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  give 
it,  we  are  disposed  to  recommend  it,  for  a  work  of  its  kind,  as  interesting 
and  instructive.  An  attention  to  the  lessons,  and  the  general  directions  un¬ 
der  them,  with  the  questions  appended,  cannot  fail  to  discipline  the  miDd, 
improve  the  style,  and  enlarge  the  views  of  the  force  and  expressiveness  of 
language. 

In  the  definition  of  the  Hypocatastasis,  he  makes  resemblance  the  founda¬ 
tion,  and  seeks  to  distinguish  it  by  several  particulars,  from  metaphor  and 
other  figures.  In  this,  we  think  he  has,  in  several  instances,  failed.  Meta¬ 
phor  is  also  based  upon  resemblance.  An  accessory  idea,  more  attractive 
and  striking,  is  employed  for  the  principal  one.  On  pages  ninety  and  nine¬ 
ty-one,  a  number  of  so-called  Hypocatastases  may,  with  propriety,  be  called 
metaphors,  personification,  &c.,  and  on  page  seventy-eight,  there  is  a  clear 
and  beautiful  illustration  of  the  figure  called  vision.  We  recommend  the 
book  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  student  of  language. 
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The  Baptist  System  examined ,  the  Church  vindicated ,  tfwr/  Secta¬ 
rianism  rebuked  :  A  Review  of  Fuller  on  u Baptism  and  the 
terms  of  Communion .”  By  Fidelis  Scrutator.  Baltimore  :  T. 
Newton  Kurtz. — 1S-54,  pp.  376. 

The  volume,  whose  title  page  has  been  given,  although  published  anony¬ 
mously,  is  known  to  be  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Seiss,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  and  is  intended  as  a  vindication  of  the  views  entertained  by  the  Pedo- 
baptists.  Whilst  it  lays  no  claims  to  originality,  it  presents  a  most  conclu¬ 
sive  argument  on  a  question,  which  has  excited  the  deepest  interest  in  the 
Christian  church.  The  discussion  is  candid  and  satisfactory,  and  expressed 
in  language  clear  and  forcible.  The  whole  subject  is  treated  in  such  away 
as  to  interest  and  instruct  the  reader.  The  book  will  be  found  a  convenient 
manual  for  reference,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  commending  it  to  the  notice 
of  the  church. 

My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters ;  Gr  the  Story  of  my  Education, 
By  Hugh  Miller.  Boston  :  Gould  fy  Lincoln. — 18*54,  pp.  537. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  autobiography,  written  by  one  who  has 
already  received  a  large  share  of  public  attention.  It  is  something  of  an 
educational  treatise,  thrown  into  a  narrative  form,  and  addressed  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  working  men  of  the  day.  The  book  does  not  consist  of  a 
formal  discussion  on  self-culture,  but  the  author  presents  the  story  of  his 
own  education  with  the  view  of  exciting  an  interest  among  the  humbler 
classes  in  society  to  the  great  business  of  self-improvement.  Throughout 
the  work  there  are  scattered  many  pleasant  incidents  and  attractive  scenes, 
together  with  interesting  glimpses  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Scottish  people. 
The  style  is  easy  and  graceful.  The  descriptions  are  natural  and  graphic. 
The  facts  are  valuable  and  instructive.  The  spirit  is  excellent,  and  the 
tendency  of  the  volume  most  delightful. 

A  History  of  Greece  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Roman  Con¬ 
quest ,  with  Supplementary  Chapters  on  the  history  of  Literature 
and  Art.  By  vVilliam  Smith,  LL.  D.  Illustrated  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  engravings  on  wood.  Boston  :  Jenks,  Hickling  §  Swan. — - 
1S54,  pp.  632. 

The  high  reputation  which  Dr.  Smith,  as  an  author,  enjoys,  makes  any  com¬ 
mendation  on  our  part,  entirely  superfluous.  All  his  publications  are  regard¬ 
ed  as  acquisitions  of  great  value.  His  ripe  scholarship,  accurate  judgment, 
classical  taste,  and  his  familiarity  with  the  subject,  to  which  he  has  devoted 
his  life,  render  his  labors  in  the  department  of  classical  history,  exceedingly 
valuable.  In  the  volume  before  us,  he  has  presented  a  faithful  picture  of  the 
principal  facts  of  Grecian  history,  together  with  the  leading  characteristics 
of  the  political  institutions,  literature  and  art  of  the  people,  condensed  in  as 
brief  a  space,  as  well  could  be  in  a  volume  designed  for  schools.  Grote’s 
admirable  history  of  Greece  has  been  made  the  basis  of  this  work,  whilst 
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the  researches  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  England  and  Germany,  have 
been  consulted.  A  careful  examination  of  the  work  will  satisfy  any  one  of 
its  claims  upon  public  favor. 

A  History  of  Homan  Classical  Literature.  By  R.  W.  Browne, 
M.  A.,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Classical  Literature  in  King’s  Col¬ 
lege,  London.  Philadelphia:  Blanchard  <Sf  Lea. — pp.  520. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak  in  high  terms  of  Browne’s  Grecian 
Literature.  The  volume  before  us  will  serve  as  a  valuable  accompaniment. 
It  is  a  most  excellent  work,  and  aims  to  combine  accuracy  of  information 
and  systematic  arrangement  with  brevity  and  perspicuity  of  discussion.  The 
materials  are  judiciously  selected,  and  sufficiently  full  and  copious  for  the 
object  intended.  The  book  supplies  a  desideratum,  which  has  been  long  felt. 
Although  the  existence  of  Roman  literature,  dating  from  its  earliest  infancy 
until  the  epoch  when  it  ceased  to  deserve  the  title  of  classical,  occupies  a 
period  of  less  than  four  centuries,  it  embraces  the  names  of  many  illustrious 
writers,  who  have  shed  a  bright  lustre  upon  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  Practical  Elocutionist  and  American  Header  and  Speaker  : 
Designed  for  the  use  of  Colleges ,  Academies ,  High  Schools  and 
Families.  By  John  W.  S.  Howe,  Professor  of  Elocution  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  College.  Philadelphia:  R.  E.  Peterson  <§r  Co. — 1854, 
pp.  430. 

This  volume  presents  a  system  of  elocution,  the  results  of  the  author’s  prac¬ 
tice  as  a  teacher,  endorsed  by  the  approbation  of  intelligent  persons,  who 
have  witnessed  its  successful  operations.  It  also  contains  a  collection  of  ex¬ 
amples  adapted  to  the  increasing  intelligence  and  improved  taste  of  the  day. 
The  extracts  given  for  oratorical  exercise  and  poetical  recitation,  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  rich  and  varied.  Many  of  the  selections  have  never  before  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  any  similar  work,  w’hilst  there  is  scarcely  a  name,  distinguished 
in  modern  literature,  some  of  whose  compositions  do  not  appear  in  the  vol¬ 
ume.  We  regard  the  book  as  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  feel  under  ob¬ 
ligations  to  our  enterprising  friends  for  this,  as  well  as  numerous  other  use¬ 
ful  educational  works. 

Popular  Tales.  By  Madame  Guizot.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Mrs.  L.  Burke.  Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols  fy  Co. — 1854,  pp. 
404. 

Children's  trials  illustrated  :  or  the  Little  Hope  Dancers  and  oth¬ 
er  tales.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Augusta  Linden,  by 
Trauer  Mantel.  Boston  :  Crosby,  Nichols  Co. — 1854,  pp. 

238. 

We  are  happy  that  our  juvenile  friends  are  not  forgotten  in  the  multiplicity 
of  books  issued  from  the  American  press.  Their  wants  ought  to  be  regard¬ 
ed.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  among  the  young  to  read,  and  it  is  highly 
important  that  books  of  the  right  sort  should  be  placed  in  their  hands,  that 
their  morals  may  not  sutler.  The  volumes  before  us,  we  think,  can  be  safe- 
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ly  recommended.  The  stories  are  interesting  and  instructive,  intended  to 
illustrate  some  important  principle,  or  to  enforce  some  moral  truth.  The 
books  are  attractive  in  appearance,  and  illustrated  with  several  beautiful 
colored  engravings. 


ARTICLE  X. 

GERMAN  PERIODICALS. 

Theologische  Studien  Kritiken.  Jahrgang  1854,  Viertes  Heft.. 

Contents. 

Treatises. — 1.  The  Old  Testament  in  Christ’s  discourses,  by  Dr.  Gotthard 
Victor  Lechler. 

2.  On  the  locality  of  Bethel,  Rama  and  Gilgal,  by  K.  A.  Graf. 

Views  and  Remarks. 

1.  On  the  design  and  origin  of  the  first  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  by 
Dr.  R.  A.  Lipsius. 

2.  On  the  passage  in  the  epistle  of  James,  Chap.  4:  v.  5  and  6,  by  Dr. 
Willibald  Grimm. 

Reviews. 

1.  Dr.  Liicke’s  attempt  at  a  complete  introduction  to  the  Apocalypse  of 
John;  reviewed  by  Bleek. 

2.  Dr.  Herzog,  Real  Encyclopedia  for  Protestant  Theology ;  reviewed  by 
K.  R.  Hagenbach. 

Jahrgang  1855,  erstes  Heft. 

Discussions. 

1.  Oilman  and  Umbreit,  the  Theological  Studies  and  Criticisms  at  the 
commencement  of  the  year  1855. 

2.  Schenkel,  on  the  principles  of  Protestantism. 

3.  Schwarz.  Melanchthon’s  Outline  of  the  Hypotyposes. 

Refections  and  Opinions. 

1.  Hollenberg  on  the  History  of  Eusebius. 

2.  Bilfinger  on  the  family  of  Herod. 

Reviews. 

1.  Liicke,  Attempt  &c.,  reviewed  by  Bleek. 

2.  Schnorr  of  Cardlsfeld,  the  Bible  in  pictures;  rev.  by  Schoberlein. 
Niedner’s  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Historische  Theologie.  Jahrgang  1854.  Vi* 

ertes  Heft. 

Michael  de  Molinos.  A  portrait  from  the  church  history  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century.  From  the  Danish  of  Carl  Emil  Scharling,  Dr.  and  Prof,  of 
Theol.  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  Knight  ol  the  Dannebrog  Order. — 
Second  part. 
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II.  The  Theology  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers,  sketched  and  accompanied 
with  short  historical  and  critical  remarks,  by  Dr.  Th.  Joh.  Heinr.  Bernh. 
lidbkert,  &c.  Gfliickstadt. 

Miscellany. 

The  Synod  of  Dort  and  the  Apocrypha.  Communicated  by  Dr.  Alexan¬ 
der  Schweizer,  Prof.  in  Zurich. 

Jahrgang  1855.  Erstes  Heft. 

1.  Michael  de  Molinos,  conclusion. 

2.  History  of  the  true  inspiration  congregations,  from  1688  till  1853.  A 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Christian  life,  from. sources  not  heretofore  used, 
;by  Lie.  Th.  Max  Coblenz.  Third  article. 

Kudelbach  and  Guerike’s  Zeitschrift.  Jahrgang  4854, 

Drittes  Quartalheft. 

F.  0.  Zuschlag,  Nafcopcuof  xs.r^astat. 

The  prophecy  cited  Matt.  2  :  23. 

F.  Delitzsch,  Talmudic  Studies.  The  discussion  of -the  sacred  office  in 
the  Misehna  and  Gemara. 

E.  Gundert,  the  first  epistle  of  Clem.  Horn.  Third  article.  The  doctrine 
of  the  author. 

L.  Hellwig,  addition  ,to  the  ‘‘Portrait  of  .the  Fathers  of  the  Lutheran 
(church.” 

Viertes  Quart elheft. 

K*.  Strbbel,  Dr.  J.  Muller’s  doctrine  of  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

F.  Delitzsch,  Talmudic  Studies.  3  Nicodemus. 

B.  Gademann,  Theological  investigations  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

C.  H.  W.  Weltzen,  Contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  Apostolical  con¬ 
stitutions. 

H.  O.  Kohler,  Can  Mary  be  called  the  Mother  of  God  by  Lutherans  ? 

W.  Neumann,  Life,  observations  and  labors  of  a  Protestant  in  Rome. 
Second  article.  Instruction  of  . children. 

Zeitschrift  Protestantismus  und  Kirche. — Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  Gottfr. 
Thomasius,  Dr.  J.  Chr.  K.  Hoffman,  Professors  of  Theology  at  Erlangen. 

August — 1854. 

Contents. 

Dr.  Julius  Muller  on  the  Lord’s  Supper. 

The  contents  of  the  yellow  leaves. 

On  the  origin  of  the  Sacred  Scrigtures. 

The  matter  of  prayer  meetings  in  Bavaria. 

Hosea  and  his  prophecy. 

Earnest  appeal  to  Christian  friend.s. 

September — 1854. 

On  the  conception  and  plan  of  introductions  to  the  sacred  writings,  and 
specially  the  Old  Testament. 

Alexander  von  Octtengen’s  hope  of  Israel. 
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Deutsche  Zeitschrift  fur  Christliche  Wissenschaft  und  Christliches  Leben, 
Begriindet  durch  Dr.  Jul.  Muller,  Dr.  Aug.  Neander,  Dr.  K.  J.  Nitzsch.— 
Herausgegeben  von  Lie.  K.  F.  Th.  Schneider. 

August — 1854. 

31.  Andreas  Gerhard  Hyperius.  On  two  newly  discovered  exegetical 
works  of  the  ancient  church,  by  Prof.  Dr.  J.  L.  Jacobi. 

No.  32.  On  two  newly  &c.  (Conclusion) 

Andreas  Gerhard  Hyperius  (Conclusion). 

33.  The  Union  as  Right  and  Duty.  A  disquisition  for  the  times  in  the  tie- 
partment  of  church  history. 

34.  The  Union  as  Right  and  Dut^  (Continued). 

September. 

35.  The  Union  &c.  (Concluded) 

36.  America.  The  Germans  in  America,  by  Dr.  SchafF. 

37.  The  Germans  in  America. 

38.  do.  do. 

Hengstenberg's  Evangelical  Kirchenzeitung, 

August — 1854. 

No.  61.  Communications  from  Silesia. 

Intelligence — From  a  letter  from  Scotland. 

62.  Communications  from  Silesia. 

Appendix — The  Chinese  Revolution. 

63.  Free  Masonry  and  the  Ministerial  office.  Second  part. 

64.  do.  do.  (Continued.) 

Jlppendix — News . 

65.  Free  Masonry  &c.  (Continued) 

66.  do.  (Concluded.) 

67.  Eritis  sicut  Deus.  An  anonymous  Romance  in  three  volumes.  (Con¬ 
tinued.) 

Account  of  the  pastoral  conference  at  Berlin  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  June 
1854. 

68.  Eritis  sicut  Deus.  (Concluded.) 
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us  forward  in  the  career  on  which  we  have  entered. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

CHARLES  HENRY  v.  BOGATZKY. 

Et  J.  G.  M. 

All  our  intelligent  readers  are  familiar  with  the  prominent 
events  in  the  lives  of  the  principal  pietistic  Lutheran  divines 
in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  their  names  and 
deeds  are  frequent  themes  of  glorification  in  pulpit  discourses, 
theological  orations,  and  Periodical  articles.  No  church  pre¬ 
sents  such  a  brilliant  array  of  illustrious  men  as  ours,  and  no 
church  more  highly  honors  its  venerable  fathers.  But  the  pri¬ 
vate  life  and  public  labors  of  the  pietistic  laymen  of  that  gen¬ 
eration,  are  not  so  well  known.  The  names  of  a  goodly  com¬ 
pany  might  be  mentioned,  who  in  those  days  of  trial  prayed, 
and  wrote,  and  lived,  and  suffered  for  the  same  cause  in  which 
their  clerical  brethren  were  more  prominently  and  efficiently 
engaged. 

Among  these  laymen  of  the  school  of  Franke,  none  was 
more  conspicuous — none  more  useful,  and  none  is  better  known 
to  us  than  Bogatzky,  and  yet  how  few  of  us  know  any  thing 
more  about  him  than  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Golden 
Treasury  ?  how  few  who,  whilst  refreshing  their  souls  with  his 
admirable  writings,  have  suspected  that  he  was  not  a  minister 
of  our  church  ! 

In  his  whole  career  he  wTas  the  most  inflexible  advocate  and 
most  devoted  living  representative  of  that  deeply  marked, 
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{hough  somewhat  stringent  pietism  which  distinguished  the 
school  of  Spener  and  Franke.  It  had  not  then  degenerated 
into  fanaticism  or  disorder,  but  presented  that  steady,  unshaken 
confidence  in  God — that  unwavering  reliance  in  the  power  of 
prayer— that  deep  experience  of  living  godliness — that  inti¬ 
mate  intercourse  with  Christ — that  active  zeal  for  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  sinners — -that  patient  endurance  of  wrong— -that  vol¬ 
untary  sacrifice  of  self,  and  that  complete  crucifixion  of  (he 
flesh,  with  the  lusts  thereof,  which  no  philosophy  could  reason 
away,  no  persecution  could  quench,  and  no  prosperity  could 
inflate.  When  all  this  has  once  become  deeply  rooted  in  the 
heart,  and  established  in  the  living  experience  of  a  man,  then 
verily  he  is  fitted  for  the  Lord’s  work,  and  may  be  sure  of  the 
Lord’s  blessing.  How  superficial  and  changeable  much  of  the 
popular  piety  of  our  day  is,  in  comparison  with  that  of  those 
fathers,  and  yet  the  attempt  has  been  made,  sacrilegiously,  to 
depreciate  their  worth,  and  to  ignore  their  claim  to  our  pro- 
foundest  veneration  !  Their  piety  was  deep,  constant,  active, 
living;  much  of  ours  is  shallow,  fitful,  inanimate,  dull. 

Bogatzky  was  not  a  learned  man  as  learning  is  estimated  at 
the  present  day.  He  did  not  aspire  to  high  literary  distinction. 
He  was  no  great  critic,  and  did  not  aim  at  adding  effulgence  to 
the  light  of  day,  by  the  taper  light  of  his  own  reason.  He  did 
not  attempt  to  regulate  the  time  of  the  sun  by  his  own  ricketty 
invalid  watch.  His  learning  consisted  in  the  ability  derived 
from  God,  through  his  word,  to  understand  his  own  heart,  and 
to  appreciate  the  infinite  love  of  God  which  pities  the  sinner, 
and  receives  him  into  favor  for  Christ’s  sake.  Neither  does 
his  life  present  any  startling  incidents  or  brilliant  exploits  in 
arts,  arms  or  science.  H  e  was  a  plain  man,  and  led  an  une¬ 
ventful  life,  as  far  as  the  great  world  is  concerned.  His  life 
was  hid  with  Christ  in  God.  His  deeds  were  those  of  unos¬ 
tentatious  mercy.  His  employments  were  those  of  the  modest 
author  and  the  zealous  promoter  of  the  cause  of  his  divine 
Master.  His  associates  were  the  friends  of  Christ  and  of  those 
who  were  seeking  him. 

Fortunately  for  us,  Bogatzky  has  left  behind  him  a  brief  au¬ 
tobiography,  which  is  rather  a  history  of  his  religious  experi¬ 
ence,  than  a  record  of  his  life.  It  is  a  narrative  of  God’s  Pro¬ 
vidence,  connected  with  the  incidents  of  his  earthly  career. 

He  was  born  in  Silesia  in  1690.  His  father  was  a  lieuten¬ 
ant  general  in  (he  Imperial  army,  and-  was  a  native  of  Hun¬ 
gary.  The  family  was  of  noble  ancestry,  and  was  compelled 
to  flee  from  that  ill-fated  country  during  the  terrible  persecu¬ 
tion  which  the  Lutherans  endured  in  1665  to  1670.  His 
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grandmother  and  mother  were  pious,  and  exeited  the  most 
salutary  influence  on  his  mind  and  heart.  How  many  of  our 
pious  men  have  had  pious  mothers,  from  Timothy  down  to 
the  present  time!  Would  not  all  our  children  grow  up  pious 
from  infancy,  if  they  were  properly  trained?  Do  not  many 
passages  of  scripture  intimate  this  most  distinctly,  and  does 
not  experience  establish  it.? 

Bogatzky  never  received  Protestant  baptism.  His  father’s 
regiment  was  garrisoned  in  a  place  where  there  was  no  Luther¬ 
an  clergyman  at  the  time,  and  the  Romish  priest  of  the  village 
church  performed  the  service.  He  was  never  rebaptized,  be¬ 
ing  satisfied  with  the  validity  of  the  ordinance  as  administered 
by  a  priest  of  an  apostate  church. 

He  practiced  private  prayer  from  his  earliest  days.  Wher¬ 
ever  he  went  to  school,  he  was  taunted  by  his  wicked  school¬ 
fellows  for  his  religion,  but  this  only  drew  him  more  frequently 
to  a  throne  of  grace.  This  persecution,  even  in  early  life, 
was  of  service  to  him  in  after  life. 

His  juvenile  life  was  diversified,  for  as  his  father  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  march  with  his  regiment  from  place  to  place,  the  mo¬ 
ther  and  child  were  obliged  to  follow.  His  rank  as  a  noble- 
man  exposed  him  to  peculiar  temptations,  for  his  associates  at 
school  were  necessarily  lads  of  equal  rank,  who  were  generally 
vicious  and  proud.  He  sometimes  yielded  to  their  temptations, 
and  neglected  prayer,  but  he  was  soon  again  brought  back  to 
his  forsaken  Savior,  amid  the  deepest  contrition  and  most  sol¬ 
emn  vows  of  amendment. 

At  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  had  a  flattering  prospect  of  being 
employed  as  a  page  at  court.  This  shows  the  influence  of  his 
parents  and  friends,  as  well  as  the  rank  of  the  family.  He  was 
however  disappointed  this  time,  but  only  because  the  princes 
whom  he  was  to  serve  were  called  by  their  father  into  active 
military  service.  But  a  year  after,  he  procured  a  similar  situ¬ 
ation  at  the  court  of  Duke  Wessenfels,  which  he  always  re¬ 
garded  as  a  singular  instance  of  the  divine  favor.  He  always 
looked  forward  to  this  post  with  apprehension  of  the  tempta¬ 
tions  incident  to  it,  but  this  was  a  Christian  court,  where  he 
conceived  himself  secure.  He  was  even  favored  to  such  a 
degree  by  his  princely  master,  that  he  was  not  compelled  to 
live  with  the  other  pages,  and  thus  he  escaped  temptation.  A 
severe  and  protracted  sickness  attacked  him,  but  he  was  well 
provided  for,  and  during  his  sickness,  he  read  the  whole  scrip¬ 
tures  through.  He  tells  us  that  he  improved  much  in  the 
knowledge  of  divine  truth,  and  on  his  recovery  he  conducted 
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himself  correspondingly.  His  fellow-servants  jeered  him,  but 
this  only  made  him  more  earnest  in  prayer. 

Nothing  is  more  true  than  that  he  who  walks  before  God 
uprightly,  will  also  gain  the  esteem  of  men.  Kindness  to¬ 
wards  otheis,  fidelity  in  every  relation  of  life,  which  is  always 
associated  with  true  piety,  will  secure  the  admiration  of  equals 
and-  superiors.  Young  Bogatzky  experienced  this,  for  the 
Duke  elevated  him  to  the  post  of  his  own  body  page,  and 
even  the  Duchess,  a  gay  lady,  would  always  have  the  “pious 
Jittle  page”  to  wait  on  her. 

“Thus,”  says  he,  “I  enjoyed  the  favor  of  his  ducal  high¬ 
ness,  but  that  might  easily  have  been  injurious  to  my  spiritual 
interests.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  a  young  mind  than 
praise  and  favoritism.  If  it  had  continued  much  longer,  I 
should  certainly  have  been  entangled  in  the  affairs  of  the  world, 
and  have  become  an  idle  courtier,  who  spends  his  life  in  dissi¬ 
pation  and  folly.”  He  served  several  years  in  this  capacity, 
when  his  father  directed  him  to  repair  to  Breslau  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  lessons  in  horsemanship,  preparatory  to  his  en¬ 
trance  on  military  life,  for  which  he  had  destined  him.  This 
was  a  severe  blow.  He  had  a  strong  antipathy  to  the  military 
pro  fession.  He  was  in  feeble  health,  retired  in  his  manners, 
timid  in  disposition,  and  altogether  unsuited  to  the  duties  of  a 
soldier.  He  was  also  aware  of  the  spiritual  dangers  insepara¬ 
ble  from  the  profession,  to  a  man  not  firmly  established  in 
Christianity.  But  he,  above  all,  feared  the  necessity  of  being 
compelled  to  engage  in  duelling,  to  which  the  false  ideas  of 
honor,  prevalent  in  that  day,  constantly  exposed  every  officer 
in  the  army.  He  was  not  deficient  in  courage,  but  excelled 
in  that  species  which  is  the  most  exalted,  and  which  consists 
in  rather  enduring  and  forgiving  wrong,  than  avenging  it.  But 
he  feared  the  sin,  and  he  knew  that  duelling,  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  was  an  offence  against  the  sixth  commandment. 
Hence  his  antipathy  to  the  profession  for  which  his  father  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  destined  him.  He  naturally  followed  the  direction 
of  his  father  without  murmuring,  but  he  had  scarcely  reached 
Breslau  when  he  was  again  seized  with  severe  sickness,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  forego  his  instruction  in  horsemanship. 
His  father  yielded,  and  told  him  moreover,  that  if  he  trusted 
in  God,  He  would  doubtless  help  him,  but  that  he  had  no  oth¬ 
er  means  of  sustaining  him  in  preparation  for  any  other  pro¬ 
fession,  if  he  would  not  become  a  soldier. 

This  increased  Bogatzky’s  faith  in  the  providence  of  God, 
and  he  was  confident  of  the  divine  aid  in  his  future  operations. 
The  mother  was  also  uneasy  about  his  future  prosperity,  since 
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he  had  given  np  his  post  as  page.  His  friends  and  relatives 
now  predicted  that  he  would  never  arrive  at  any  distinction, 
and  that  he  would  be  a  burden  on  the  family.  These  murmur- 
ings  would  have  made  a  weak  mind  despair,  but  they  only 
fortified  his  faith,  and  made  him  more  resolute  than  ever.  Da¬ 
vid’s  Psalm  and  Luther’s  writings  furnished  him  with  grounds 
of  consolation.  He  needed  it,  for  he  was  out  of  employment 
and  poor. 

It  is  delightful,  when  we  can  demonstrate  to  an  unbelieving 
world  by  numerous  examples,  the  truth  of  the  divine  promise, 
He  that  trusteth  in  the  Lord,  mercy  shall  compass  him  about. 
I  have  trusted  in  him,  therefore  I  shall  not  slide.  A  pious 
nobleman,  Count  Reuss,  about  that  time  arrived  in  Breslau. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  friends,  Bogatzky  was  present¬ 
ed  to  him.  He  was  always  ready  to  aid  pious  young  men,  and 
he  proposed  to  Bogatzky  to  study  a  learned  profession.  He 
promised  him  pecuniary  help,  and  removed  all  the  objections 
as  to  age  (he  was  now  twenty)  and  defective  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  which  the  young  beneficiary  advanced. 

God  had  thus  helped  him  from  a  source  quite  unexpected. 
He  accepted  the  proposition  with  a  grateful  heart.  A  sermon 
of  Scriver  on  Joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  he  read  about  this 
time,  had  an  extraordinary  influence  on  his  mind.  He  says, 
it  filled  his  mind  with  such  an  overwhelming  spiritual  joy  that 
he  immediately  fell  on  his  knees,  and  poured  out  his  burdened 
heart  in  rapturous  thanksgiving.  He  had  read  a  number  of 
works  which  treated  of  the  duties  of  morality,  but  now  he 
seems  to  have  conceived  more  distinct  ideas  of  personal  guilt, 
repentance  and  faith,  and  no  longer  relied  so  strongly  on  his 
external  virtues. 

He  was  inclined  to  the  study  of  theology,  but  his  patron, 
Count  Reuss,  thought  there  were  many  pious  clergymen,  but 
few  godly  jurists,  and  hence  he  advised  him  to  study  law,  that 
he  might  become  qualified  fora  minister  of  state  at  some  court, 
and  thus  have  the  opportunity  of  serving  the  Lord  in  a  new 
and  interesting  field.  He  of  course  yielded,  and  remained  for 
some  time  in  Breslau,  prosecuting  his  studies.  His  diligence 
secured  him  the  admiration  of  his  teachers,  but  his  retired  life 
and  rigid  morals,  drew  upon  him  the  contempt  and  insults  of 
some  young  cavaliers,  who  were  his  fellow-students,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  an  open  rupture.  It  is  not  exactly  certain  whether 
he  fought  a  duel,  but  his  language  seems  to  indicate  something 
of  the  kind.  “The  world  applauded  my  act — he  says — but  I 
was  deeply  ashamed,  and  reproached  myself  before  God,  for 
having  acted  against  conscience  and  better  judgment.  I  saw 
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distinctly  that  I  was  yet  deficient  in  a  real,  fundamental  change 
of  heart,  and  that  I  was  not  a  true  child  of  God.”  The  false 
notions  of  honor  which  influence  young  men  of  rank,  may 
have  betrayed  even  Bogatzky  into  grievous  sin,  but  his  pro¬ 
found  regret  and  sincere  self  abasement,  compel  us  to  throw 
the  mantle  of  charity  over  the  deed.  The  affair  resulted  in 
his  leaving  Breslau,  and  in  a  state  of  mind  bordering  on  des¬ 
pair,  he  repaired  to  the  University  of  Jena  in  1713. 

The  state  of  morals  at  that  celebrated  school  was  lamenta¬ 
ble.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  a  bloody  duel.  It  was 
only  the  celebrity  of  the  professors  that  induced  sober-minded 
young  men  to  study  at  that  place.  Bogatzky  felt  himself  in 
greater  danger  than  ever,  and  a  terrible  mental  struggle  ensu¬ 
ed.  He  betook  himself  more  earnestly  to  prayer,  and  gained 
the  mastery  over  his  ambition,  and  was  enabled  to  endure  in¬ 
juries  without  resentment.  An  alarming  illness  shielded  him 
from  further  insults,  and  thus,  with  several  other  young  noble¬ 
men  of  similar  character,  he  was  permitted  to  lead  a  peaceable 
life.  Though  a  student  of  law,  he  cultivated  his  heart  with 
equal  zeal.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Buddaeus  on  Chris¬ 
tian  Ethics,  and  from  these  he  derived  great  advantage. 

At  this  period,  the  pielistic  controversy  had  reached  its  cul¬ 
minating  point.  The  most  unrelenting  party  spirit  was  every 
where  displayed.  The  war  raged  fearfully.  Bogatzky  was 
undecided  where  the  truth  lay.  Let  the  reader  remember  that 
this  was  not  the  controversy  between  the  pietists  and  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  genuine  godliness,  which  subsequently  arose,  but  it 
was  a  contest  between  the  school  of  Franke  and  the  strictly 
orthodox.  Many  good  men  were  arrayed  on  both  sides.  Bo- 
gaizky  perceived  the  extravagance  and  fanatical  tendencies  of 
some  of  the  prominent  pietists,  and  yet  he  could  not  condemn 
the  whole  system  on  account  of  these  morbid  excrescences. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not  but  admire  the  Christian  life 
of  many  of  its  opponents,  and  thus  his  mind  was  exceedingly 
troubled.  It  would  be  interesting  if  we  had  room  to  trace  the 
operations  of  his  mind  during  this  fearful  conflict,  but  he  even¬ 
tually  decided  in  favor  of  the  moderate  party  of  the  Frankean 
school,  to  which  he  had  always  been  inclined.  This  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  safest  side,  and  no  man  who  knows  our  hero, 
can  aver  that  he  ever  contributed  to  bring  about  any  of  the 
melancholy  extravagances  into  which  so  many  of  this  class  of 
religionists  subsequently  fell.  Living  Christianity  and  pure  pi¬ 
etism  are  the  same. 

A  subsequent  visit  to  Halle,  the  head  quarters  of  pietism, 
established  him  firmly.  His  intercourse  with  Franke  andoth- 
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er  leaders  of  that  school,  opened  his  eyes  fully,  removed  all 
his  prejudices,  and  his  mind  was  unchangeably  decided.  On 
taking  leave  of  Franke,  that  venerable  servant  of  God  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  copy  of  his  Penitential  Sermons,  knelt  with 
him  in  prayer,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  head,  blessed  him. 

He  visited  Halle  frequently,  and  attended  the  private  reli¬ 
gious  meetings  held  by  Franke,  and  became  more  deeply  im¬ 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  the  system  that  was  controlled  by  that 
eminently  good  man,  and  yet  when  in  1715,  Bogatzky  left 
Jena,  and  took  up  his  residence  in  Halle,  he  tells  us,  “he  was 
there  just  learning  the  A,  B,  C  of  Christianity.”  The  recital 
of  some  of  his  temptations  is  singularly  interesting.  The  con¬ 
flicts  of  his  soul  with  unbelief  were  dreadful,  and  yet  all  only 
rendered  his  final  victory  more  complete,  whilst  the  power  of 
divine  grace  was  more  gloriously  illustrated.  Franke  and 
Frelinghuysen  were  of  great  service  to  him  in  these  struggles 
with  salan. 

He  was  summoned  to  Breslau  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his 
mother,  where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  defending  Franke 
from  the  attacks  of  some  desperate  clerical  opponents.  He  was 
about  to  return  to  Halle,  when  his  faith  was  again  severely 
tried.  He  received  a  letter  from  his  father,  who  was  at  that 
time  stationed  in  Hungary,  ordering  him  to  repair  to  him  im¬ 
mediately,  to  assume  a  military  appointment  which  he  had 
procured  for  him  from  the  commanding  general.  What  was 
to  be  done?  We  have  already  said  that  lie  had  a  strong  an¬ 
tipathy  to  military  life.  But  then  the  fifth  commandment! 
He  resolved  to  obey,  and  thus  expressed  himself:  “As  God 
has  changed  my  heart,  I  can  secure  my  salvation  even  in  that 
profession.”  But  he  again  wrote  an  humble  and  affectionate 
letter  to  his  father,  entreating  him  to  allow  him  to  continue  his 
studies,  but  if  not,  then  he  would  obey  his  orders  without  de¬ 
lay.  The  father,  accustomed  to  immediate  submission  to  all 
his  orders,  was  offended,  and  his  reply  to  the  son’s  appeal,  dis¬ 
solved  all  connexion  between  them.  Then  Bogatzky  said 
with  David,  “When  my  father  and  my  mother  forsake  me, 
then  the  Lord  will  take  me  up.” 

Every  man  has  received  special  gifts  from  God.  These 
should  determine  the  course  of  his  life  and  profession.  The 
reason  why  so  many  men  enter  on  professions  for  which  they 
have  no  qualification  is,  because  they  do  not  live  in  intercourse 
with  God  ;  hence  they  do  not  learn  to  know  themselves,  and 
do  not  submit  to  the  divine  guidance.  Bogatzky  was  the  man 
who  yielded  himself  entirely  to  the  direction  of  providence  as 
a  dutiful  child  to  his  father,  and  hence  we  can  anticipate  the 
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position  into  which  he  could  be  placed.  AH  his  numerous 
subsequent  writings  show  that  he  was  endowed  with  peculiar 
gifts  to  instruct  Christians  in  a  plain, edifying,  practical  manner. 
His  attention  was  now  directed  to  the  study  of  theology,  but 
still  he  endured  severe  conflicts  before  he  could  fully  satisfy 
his  mind  on  the  subject.  All  his  friends,  and  even  his  patron 
now,  and  Franke  and  Frelinghuysen,  approved  his  determi¬ 
nation. 

W  e  see  him  now  the  diligent  student  of  divinity.  It  is  not 
certain  whether  he  ever  expected  to  become  a  preacher;  if  he 
did,  he  mistook  the  will  of  providence,  but  all  his  theological 
studies  only  the  better  qualified  him  for  the  w7ork  which  provi¬ 
dence  designed  him  to  perform.  One  of  his  practises  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  imitation  by  all  students.  Whenever  he  returned  from 
the  lecture  room,  he  kneeled  down  and  fervently  implored  the 
blessing  of  heaven  on  what  he  had  heard.  He  felt  the  force 
of  Luther’s  declaration  and  experience,  ‘prayer  is  the  better 
half  of  study.’  The  theological  researches  of  many  of  us,  in 
and  out  of  the  lecture  room,  partake  too  much,  it  is  to  be  fear¬ 
ed,  of  the  merely  intellectual  character.  We  listen  to  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  Justification,  with  the  same  feeling  that  we  do  to  one 
on  the  ethics  of  Aristotle  or  the  history  of  the  Crusades,  and 
this  is,  perhaps,  the  natural  tendency  of  a  too  refined  scientific 
theology. 

With  all  his  temptations  and  mental  struggles,  our  young 
theologian  must  have  spent  a  happy  and  profitable  time  with 
his  Christian  friends  at  that  time.  He  attended  a  religious 
meeting  which  Franke  held  with  some  students  at  his  own 
rooms,  Franke  leading  a  students’  prayer  meeting  !  What  a 
rebuke  to  those  ice-enveloped,  rock-enclosed  church  petrifac¬ 
tions,  whose  measured  orthodoxy  will  not  allow  them  the  use 
of  this  profitable  means  of  grace!  The  exercises  consisted  of 
the  explanation  of  a  portion  of  scripture,  and  after  that,  he 
says,  “we  united  in  prayer,  and  implored  God’s  blessing  on 
what  we  had  heard.” 

Bogatzky  had  already  tried  his  hand  at  versification.  He 
wrote  prayers  in  rhyme.  It  was  his  custom  to  select  scripture 
passages,  and  underneath  them  he  would  insert  a  stanza  from 
the  hymn,  or  one  of  his  own  composition,  and  send  them  on 
small  scraps  of  paper  to  his  friends.  These  were  subsequently 
collected  together,  deposited  in  a  box  or  casket,  which  after 
having  been  multiplied  by  himself,  were  printed  under  the  ti¬ 
tle  of  The  Golden  Treasury.  This  was  the  origin  of  that 
book,  which  has  refreshed,  comforted  and  instructed  tens  of 
thousands  of  pious  souls.  It  was  afterwards  much  enlarged 
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and  improved,  and  has  been  printed  in  numberless  editions, 
and  translated  into  various  languages.  It  is  with  this  admira¬ 
ble  book  that  the  name  of  Bogatzky  is  particularly  associated, 
and  yet  this  is  by  no  means  the  largest,  and  probably  not  the 
best  of  the  many  books  he  wrote. 

He  was  twenty-six  years  of  age  when  he  determined  to 
study  divinity,  and  he  applied  himself  most  laboriously,  to 
make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  his  elementary  scientific  edu¬ 
cation.  The  result  was  the  same  as  with  many  ardent  and 
aspiring  young  men,  who  commencing  study  late  in  life,  ruin 
their  health  by  too  severe  application  to  their  books.  Our  stu¬ 
dent  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  work  and  to  leave  Halle. 
This  was  a  severe  blow.  All  his  dearly  cherished  hopes  were 
blasted — his  plans  frustrated,  and  the  high  expectations  of  his 
friends  and  teachers  disappointed.  Heaven  had  not  designed 
him  to  be  a  preacher,  and  hence  hemmed  up  his  way  to  the 
pulpit.  He  afterwards  acknowledged  the  hand  of  providence 
in  it  all.  “If  I  had  become  a  preacher,  I  could  not  have  en¬ 
dured  public  speaking,  and  besides,  my  time  would  have  been 
so  occupied  in  parochial  labors,  that  many  a  little  book  of 
mine  would  not  have  been  written ,  which,  by  God’s  grace,  has 
been  useful  to  thousands.”  Here  is  the  secret.  He  was  by 
providence  prevented  from  assuming  the  cares  of  a  parish 
minister,  that  he  might  devote  all  his  time  to  writing  religious 
books.  Luther  was  sent  to  the  Wartburg  that  he  might  have 
time  to  translate  the  Bible,  and  Paul  was  sent  to  jail  that  he 
might  have  leisure  to  write  epistles  to  the  churches. 

Bogatzky  left  Halle  in  1718,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
his  health  was  re-established.  He  visited  many  of  his  pious 
friends  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  conveyed  a  bless¬ 
ing  wherever  he  went.  He  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  hold¬ 
ing  private  religious  meetings,  and  these  proved  eminently 
profitable  to  many. 

But  the  staid,  puritanic  pietist  was  not  proof  against  the  in¬ 
fection  of  the  tender  passion.  There  was  room  in  his  godly 
heart  for  an  earthly,  though  pure  emotion,  and  not  incompati¬ 
ble  with  the  holiest  devoledness  to  the  service  of  God.  He 
loved  his  cousin  Fraiilein  von  Fels,  and  married  her.  She 
was  a  convert  of  his,  and  eminently  pious. 

We  have  said  that  he  often  exercised  his  talent  for  verse, 
and  he  seems  to  have  estimated  his  productions  highly,  for  he 
often  speaks  of  them.  Men  usually  most  admire  that  which 
cost  them  most  labor.  This  was  the  case  with  his  poetry. 
But  he  was  never  born  to  be  a  poet.  His  imagination  was  not 
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fertile  nor  glowing.  His  temperament  was  prosaic.  Of  the 
four  hundred  and  eleven  hymns  which  he  wrote  and  publish¬ 
ed  in  a  volume,  there  are  few  which  deserve  the  name  of  po¬ 
ems,  and  hence  very  few  have  ever  been  transferred  to  popu¬ 
lar  hymn  books.  The  most  of  them  are  nothing  more  than 
pious  thoughts  in  rhyme,  after  the  model  of  the  oldest  church 
hymns. 

Though  he  had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  becoming  a  min¬ 
ister,  yet  he  was  diligently  engaged  in  other  fields  of  benevo¬ 
lent  labor.  He  took  an  active  part  in  establishing  an  orphan 
house  at  Glaucha,  on  the  plan  of  Franke  at  Halle,  and  made 
various  journies  in  furtherance  of  the  object.  His  reputation 
as  a  useful,  pious,  laborious  servant  of  Christ,  had  now  become 
extensive,  and  his  advice  was  asked  by  men  of  all  conditions. 
Noblemen  of  all  ranks  sought  interviews  with  him,  and  thus 
he  had  frequent  opportunities  of  impressing  men  in  the  higher 
walks  of  society  with  the  truth,  removing  prejudices  against 
the  pietists,  enlisting  their  influence  in  behalf  of  benevolent 
works,  and  eradicating  theological  errors.  Belonging  himself 
to  the  upper  rank  of  society,  he  could  exert  an  influence  in  a 
direction  which  a  man  of  humbler  birth  never  could  reach. 

He  became  deeply  interested  in  a  school  established  for 
young  noblemen  in  Glaucha,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  com¬ 
mission  of  employing  teachers  for  it.  He,  of  course,  went  to 
Franke  and  consulted  him.  Those  were  pleasant  days  he 
spent  at  Halle  with  such  men  as  Breithaupt,  Anton,  and 
Franke.  He  gives  us  a  beautiful  and  refreshing  picture  of  the 
noble  trio.  “They  stood  in  such  a  cordial,  humble  relation 
to  each  other,  that  each  always  esteemed  the  other  better  than 
himself.  Humility  was  the  basis  of  their  uninterrupted  unity. 
Among  the  proud  there  is  always  mutual  dislike  and  opposi¬ 
tion,  but  humility  is  the  bond  of  peace  and  harmony.  The 
unity  with  which  these  men  labored  for  the  great  object,  the 
upbuilding  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  is  the  secret  of  the  bless¬ 
ing  which  the  orphan  house  at  Halle  has  conferred  on  the  Lu¬ 
theran  church.” 

Bogatzky  was  a  man  of  sorrows  on  many  occasions.  The 
dissolution  of  the  school  at  Glaucha  by  royal  mandate,  almost 
crushed  his  heart,  yet  he  endured  the  tremendous  blow  with 
calm  resignation.  But  he  regarded  the  birth  of  his  son  as  a 
sort  of  compensation  for  all  his  troubles,  and  hence  he  had 
him  baptized  Gotthilf.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  believes  in  a 
compensating  providence ! 

Though  our  pietistic  friend  was  a  nobleman,  yet  like  many 
others  of  that  class  of  society  in  Germany,  in  that  day  and  in 
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this,  he  did  not  possess  a  superabundance  of  this  world’sgoods. 
Indeed  he  (ells  us  that  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  his  son,  he 
had  but  two  groschen,  one  of  which  he  gave  to  a  beggar.  But 
he  was  a  pupil  of  Franke,  and  had  learned  to  trust  in  the  Lord. 
He  was  a  diligent  reader  of  Luther’s  writings,  and  imbibed  his 
practical  as  well  as  his  dogmatic  theology  from  the  great  re¬ 
former.  He  did  not  despair.  He  knew  that  the  Lord  would 
provide,  and  behold  !  to  his  extreme  gratification,  relief  soon 
came.  Numerous  most  welcome  and  timely  donations  were 
sent  to  him.  He  was  roused  out  of  bed  one  morning,  by  a 
messenger,  who  laid  on  his  table  a  package  of  gold,  stating 
nothing  else  than  that  it  was  sent  by  a  merchant  of  Leipzig, 
whose  name  he  never  discovered. 

He  was  particularly  fortunate  in  his  marriage.  Many  good 
men  have  had  any  thing  else  but  help-meets  in  their  wives. 
Not  a  few  instances  of  inconvenient  marriages  among  the 
godly  of  the  earth,  will  occur  to  the  minds  of  reading  men. 
But  Bogatzky  was  truly  blessed  in  his  partner  for  life.  His 
ill  health  would  notallow  him  to  rise  early,  and  his  wife  per¬ 
formed  the  office  of  priestess  to  the  family,  and  conducted  do¬ 
mestic  worship  with  the  guests  and  servants.  This  is  no  more 
than  some  pious  women  of  our  acquaintance  do,  and  that  one 
with  whom,  above  all  others,  we  are  most  familiar,  discharges 
the  same  duty  in  the  absence  of  her  liege  lord,  and  it  some¬ 
times  so  happens,  too,  for  the  same  reason  that  Bogatzky’s  wife 
officiated  at  the  family  altar.  He  said  of  his  wife,  and  we  can 
say  the  same  of  another  man’s  wife  now  living,  “The  Lord 
endowed  her  with  a  special-  gift  of  prayer.  During  my  whole 
married  life,  our  social  prayers  have  afforded  me  the  most  un¬ 
alloyed  and  edifying  enjoyment.  For  whem  I  was  despond¬ 
ing  and  sick,  and  could  scarcely  utter  a  word,  she  prayed  with 
me,  and  that  strengthened  me  wonderfully.  Christian  married 
people  who  do  not  practice  this  social  prayer,  deprive  them¬ 
selves  of  one  important  means  of  improvement  in  Christianity, 
in  love  and  unity.  Without  this,  the  disturber  of  domestic 
harmony  finds  easy  entrance.  If  they  prayed  more  together, 
there  wTould  be  more  concord  in  the  family.”  But  he  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  enjoy  this  connubial  happiness  only  for  several  years. 
His  wife  was  “called  home,”  and  his  house  and  heart  were 
desolate. 

He  now  became  a  wanderer,  and  during  his  various  peregri¬ 
nations,  he  had  much  intercourse  with  the  Moravians.  He 
found  much  to  admire  in  the  people,  but  their  theology  he 
could  not  altogether  approve.  He  was  frequently  after  this,  as 
well  as  before,  consulted  by  persons  of  rank  about  their  spirit- 
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ual  condition,  and  resided,  for  various  periods,  at  ducal  castles 
and  baronial  halls,  acting  the  part  of  lay  confessor  to  titled 
enquirers  of  the  way  to  heaven.  He  wrote  a  tract  on  True 
Conversion,  for  the  special  use  of  a  duchess,  which  was  the 
second  of  his  numerous  publications.'  His  activity  as  an  au¬ 
thor  now  properly  began.  In  the  course  of  the  succeeding 
five  years  he  wrote  his  books  on  Repentance,  on  Justification, 
on  Perseverance  in  Grace,  Warning  against  Apostacy,  the 
Spiritual  Peace  Destroyer,  the  Deliverance  of  the  Christian 
from  the  Law,  and  some  others.  Some  of  these  were  not 
published  until  fifteen  years  later. 

Though  far  from  being  a  man  of  robust  constitution,  yet 
his  well  regulated  and  temperate  life  rendered  his  latter  days 
more  vigorous  than  his  former.  It  was  in  his  fifty  sixth  year 
that  he  became  more  active  in  his  work  than  he  had  ever  been. 
He  was  invited  by  his  friend  Dr.  Franke,  the  son  of  the  great 
August  Herman,  who  was  now  deceased,  to  take  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  orphan  house,  which  he  joyfully  accepted.  It  was 
his  custom,  whenever  he  came  to  a  strange  house,  to  open  the 
Bible  at  random  (a  practice  of  doubtful  expediency)  and  read 
a  chapter  or  verse,  and  here  in  Halle,  this  verse  first  met  his 
eye:  And  I  heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven,  saying,  Behold 
the  tabernacle  of  the  Lord  is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with 
them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself  shall  be 
with  them  and  be  their  God. — Rev.  21:  3.  This  was  regarded 
as  peculiarly  appropriate  to  himself. 

Here  he  lived  a  quiet  and  pleasant  life.  The  society  of 
such  men  as  Franke  the  younger,  Knapp,  Fabricius,  Sommer 
and  others  (for  the  older  men  had  gone  to  heaven),  was  indeed 
refreshing.  He  now  had  leisure  to  prosecute  his  autorial  la¬ 
bors,  and  he  was  industrious.  Several  of  his  minor  publica¬ 
tions  were  here  first  written,  and  his  larger  ones  improved. 

But  he  was  not  satisfied  with  literary  labor  alone.  He  con¬ 
ducted  two  prayer  meetings,  one  of  which  was  composed  of 
students  in  general,  and  the  other  exclusively  of  students  of 
law,  and  this  was  styled  the  lawyers’ meeting.  The  young 
count  von  Dolma  was  its  special  patron.  Afterwards  candi¬ 
dates  of  theology  were  also  admitted.  “I  kept  up  these  meet¬ 
ings,”  he  says,  “every  Friday,  until  1767,  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  unless  I  was  sick  or  absent.  First,  we  discussed  a  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  Bible,  and  afterwards  I  selected  the  passages  for  the 
clay  from  the  Golden  Treasury,  and  requested  one  of  the  breth¬ 
ren  to  express  his  opinion  on  it,  and  added  something  myself. 
In  conclusion,  my  dear  Schmidt,  a  pious,  blind  candidate  of 
theology,  prayed.  When  occasionally  a  strange  minister  was 
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present  at  the  meeting,  I  let  him  conduct  it.  For  myself,” 
he  continues  in  genuine,  unaffected  humility,  “I  was  always 
very  backward  and  fearful  in  these  meetings,  and  this  feeling 
increased  with  my  years.” 

The  next  three  years  he  spent  in  the  revision  of  his  former 
writings.  His  Spiritual  Poems  met  with  great  favor,  and  the 
Q,ueen  of  Denmark  herself  took  three  hundred  copies.  He 
wrote  a  tract  for  students  on  early  conversion,  and  in  it  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  question  whether  fashionable  dancing  and  card  play¬ 
ing  are  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Christian  liberty?  This  tract 
was  severely  denounced  by  the  critics,  and  most  undeserved 
obloquy  was  heaped  on  the  pious  author. 

During  a  visit  which  he  subsequently  paid  to  his  friends, 
and  by  whom,  and  indeed  by  all  the  pious,  he  was  received 
with  the  highest  marks  of  respect,  he  wrote  two  small  books 
on  Intimate  Intercourse  with  God,  and  Reflections  on  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  At  the  request  of  the  Countess  of  Wernigerode,  he 
wrote  the  Knowledge  of  Christ,  the  Incarnation  and  Birth  of 
Christ,  the  Life  of  Christ  on  Earth,  Meditations  on  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  Christ.  Afterwards  he  wrote,  Reflections  on  the  Re¬ 
surrection  of  Christ,  and  the  Life  of  Christ  in  Heaven,  and 
various  other  books  and  tracts,  all  of  which  had  a  wide  circu¬ 
lation.  The  most  comprehensive  book  he  ever  wrote,  was 
Reflections  on  the  New  Testament.  It  consists  of  eight  vol¬ 
umes,  and  was  begun  in  1755.  He  seems  to  have  had  a  bet¬ 
ter  opinion  of  this  than  of  any  of  his  other  works. 

Whilst  he  was  engaged  on  this  book,  the  horrors  of  the  sev¬ 
en  years’  war  were  raging  around  him.  He  was  residing  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  conflicting  armies  of  Prussia  and  Saxony. 
His  soul  was  troubled,  but  he  found  relief  in  prayer.  He 
wrote  against  the  war,  which  was  a  bold  undertaking  for  any 
man  at  that  day,  and  though  he  was  severely  censured,  he  was 
not  personally  harmed.  When  he  was  seventy  years  of  age, 
he  wrote  his  Spiritual  Nurse  for  the  sick,  a  Biography  of  his 
deceased  friend  Sommer,  the  Christian  Schoolmaster,  the 
Christian  Servant  and  Subject,  Christian  Government,  & c. 

Spener  and  Franke  had  sowed  fruitful  seed  in  Halle.  Over 
six  thousand  theologians,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  other 
scholars  who  had  been  educated  by  them,  had  scattered  this 
seed  all  over  Germany.  Erom  the  castle  of  the  nobleman 
down  to  the  hut  of  the  miner,  the  influence  of  pietism  was 
felt  and  acknowledged.  But  whilst  the  branches  of  this  tree 
were  for  awhile  bearing  beautiful  blossoms  and  luscious  fruit, 
the  trunk  was  beginning  to  become  hollow.  After  the  death 
of  Franke  and  Frelinghuysen,  tares  were  sown  in  this  field. 
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An  enemy  did  it,  whilst  men  slept.  Pietism,  on  the  one  hand, 
degenerated  into  fanaticism  or  formalism,  and  on  the  other,  it 
encountered  the  severest  attacks  from  men  nurtured  under  its 
influence  in  their  youth.  Rationalism  reared  its  head,  even  in 
the  cherished  home  of  pietism.  A  terrible  reaction  ensued, 
and  the  glory  departed  from  Israel.  Infidelity  became  tran¬ 
scendent  in  the  Universities  of  Prussia,  and  the  results  were 
disastrous. 

Bogatzky  lived  to  see  and  mourn  over  all  this,  and  we  can 
well  conceive  the  sadness  of  his  heart  amid  the  desolations  of 
Jerusalem.  Though  the  Christian  knows  that  he  who  sittelh 
in  the  heavens  shall  laugh,  and  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in 
derision  who  take  counsel  against  the  Lord  and  his  anointed, 
and  that  the  day  shall  come  when  it  will  be  fulfilled,  woe  to 
thee  that  spoilest  and  wilt  not  then  be  spoiled  ;  when  thou 
makest  an  end  of  dealing  treacherously,  they  shall  deal  treach¬ 
erously  with  thee;  though  the  believer  knows  all  this,  and 
hence  derives  consolation  in  the  midst  of  all  opposition  to  Zi¬ 
on,  yet  he  mourns  over  the  deceiver  and  the  deceived  ;  he  la¬ 
ments  the  desecration  of  the  holy  place  once  sacred  to  the 
Lord  ;  he  gtieves  to  see  turbid  and  unwholesome  waters  spring¬ 
ing  from  the  hallowed  spot  whence  the  crystal  and  life-giving 
streams  of  salvation  once  copiously  flowed.  Hence  the  many 
agonizing  hours  of  Bogatzky  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life. 
His  deep  regret  often  occasioned  the  severest  temptations.  He 
sometimes  felt  as  though  he  had  never  known  the  love  of  God, 
but  he  derived  comfort  from  reading  the  scriptures  and  his  own 
writings. 

Some  of  his  books  were  now  furiously  assailed  by  the  Ra¬ 
tionalists,  and  it  is  abundant  evidence  of  his  extensive  influ¬ 
ence,  that  Semler  himself,  the  leader  of  the  adverse  party,  di¬ 
rected  his  powerful  pen  against.  Several  other  minor  rational¬ 
istic  gladiators  attacked  him,  without  stint  or  mercy,  but  he 
never  replied. 

At  the  earnest  request  of  his  friends,  in  his  old  age,  he  wrote 
his  autobiography.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a  transcript  of  his 
diary,  which  he  had  kept  for  many  years,  but  he  breathed  out 
his  whole  soul,  and  faithfully  recorded  all  the  remarkable  deal¬ 
ings  of  providence  with  him. 

Bogatzky  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact,  that  the  trials 
of  a  good  man  endure  to  the  end,  and  often  increase  as  his 
days  decline.  He  never  had  much  property,  and  now  in  his 
old  age,  he  was  likely  to  suffer  want.  An  unfaithful  debtor 
defrauded  him  out  of  a  considerable  sum,  and  this  reduced 
him  to  such  a  strait,  that  he  was  obliged  to  spend  some  money 
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which  he  had  laid  aside  for  his  funeral  expenses,  and  besides 
this,  some  of  his  generous  benefactors  at  this  time  withdrew 
their  usual  donations.  The  good  old  man  for  a  moment,  was 
tempted  to  believe  that  he  was  altogether  forsaken,  and  his  re¬ 
flections  on  this  subject  would  excite  the  sympathy  of  any 
man.  He,  however,  took  a  most  Christian  view  of  the  subject, 
and  thought  that  all  these  multiplied  misfortunes  were  brought 
upon  him  that  he  might  not  trust  too  securely  in  earthly  pos¬ 
sessions.  The  history  of  Job,  compared  with  whom  he  re¬ 
garded  himself,  as  but  “a  shadow  and  nothing,”  consoled  him, 
and  he  submitted  without  a  murmur. 

He  believed  that  he  would  not  be  utterly  forsaken,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  faith,  so  it  was.  Shortly  after  the  misfortune 
alluded  to  above,  a  large  sum  of  money  was  sent  to  him,  so 
that  he  had  more  for  his  own  immediate  wants,  and  to  bestow 
on  others,  than  ever.  The  examples  of  this  supply  from  un¬ 
known  hands  to  God’s  believing  poor,  are  numerous  and  re¬ 
markable.  What  a  chapter  in  the  history  of  benevolence 
might  be  written  on  this  subject!  Facts  of  the  most  singular 
character  occur  to  the  intelligent  reader,  and  there  are  enough 
to  make  a  book  !  Let  no  believer  then,  who  is  engaged  in  a 
good  work,  which  he  is  sure  has  the  divine  approbation,  de¬ 
spair!  God  is  pledged  to  help  him. 

Bogatzky’s  principle  was,  “that  which  we  bestow  on  the 
poor,  and  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  God,  is  a  capital  which 
God  regards  as  loaned  to  himself,  and  on  which  he  will  pay 
an  interest  exceeding  the  capital.  Giving  alms  impoverishes 
no  one.  The  benevolence  of  parents  is  the  best  capital  to  give 
to  children.”  So  many  contributions  were  sent  to  him,  that 
he  was  able  to  give  several  hundred  dollars  to  his  oldest  son. 
“Thus,”  said  he,  “God  crowned  my  faith.” 

Until  his  seventy-seventh  year,  he  continued  his  favorite 
meetings  for  religious  edification  in  Halle,  but  gradually  his 
strength  declined.  His  memory  failed,  and  the  number  of 
attendants  on  these  exercises  diminished.  This  convinced 
him  it  was  time  to  surrendel  his  trust  to  the  hands  of  another. 

In  1768  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  Duke  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg  to  spend  his  days  with  him,  and  whilst  he  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  kindness  of  the  generous  Duke,  he  concluded  that 
the  journey  was  too  long  and  dangerous  for  a  man  of  his  ad¬ 
vanced  years.  Yet  he  did  not  cease  to  write,  for  in  1769  he 
published  Luther’s  catechism,  arranged  as  a  prayer  book,  and 
in  1770,  at  the  request  of  the  publishers  of  the  orphan  house, 
he  wrote  the  prayers  for  the  Golden  Treasury.  This  was  his 
last  work.  It  was  the  finishing  touch  to  his  first. 
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His  diary  closes  with  the  year  1TT2.  His  increasing  infirm¬ 
ities  rendered  writing  impossible,  but  his  mind  was  clear,  and 
his  heart  was  cheerful.  The  severe  temptations  which  had 
annoyed  him  for  so  many  years,  now  ceased.  His  soul  was 
like  a  deep,  wide  lake,  which  reflected  the  stars  of  heaven  af¬ 
ter  the  storm  of  the  day.  The  Spirit  of  God  brooded  over  its 
surface,  and  rendered  it  fruitful  in  holy  thoughts  and  devout 
aspirations. 

His  friends  who  visited  him,  were  refreshed  by  the  instruct¬ 
ive  words  which  flowed  from  his  lips.  His  only  theme  of 
conversation  was  salvation  by  grace,  and  when  he  could  speak 
no  more  because  of  weakness,  he  continued  to  pray,  and  in 
prayer,  as  he  had  lived,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1774,  he  “enter¬ 
ed  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city.” — Rev.  22:  14. 


ARTICLE  II. 

LUTHERAN  MANUAL: 

Or  the  Augsburg  Confession ,  in  English ,  Latin ,  and  Ger¬ 
man,  briefly  illustrated  and  sustained ,  by  Scripture  y^oofs 
and  extracts  from  standard  Lutheran  theologians  of  the 
different  centuries  since  the  Reformation  :  Together  with 
the  Formula  of  Government  and  Discipline  of  the  Gen • 
eral  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  the 
United  States.  Designed  chiefly  for  Lutheran  ministers 
and  laymen. 

By  S.  S.  Sclimucker,  D.  D.,  Prof,  of  Christian  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminaiy  at 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 

“The  design  of  this  work  is  to  present  in  portable  form,  the  Mother  Sym¬ 
bol  of  the  Reformation,  with  Scripture  proofs  printed  in  full,  and  notes  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  doctrines  and  duties  taught.  These  will  consist,  in  a  large  de¬ 
gree,  of  select  extracts,  translated  from  the  ablest  Lutheran  divines  of  Europe 
since  the  Reformation,  with  some  few  extracts  from  the  older  divines  of  our 
American  church.  Of  the  former,  those  most  frequently  introduced,  are 
Luther,  Melanchthon,  Chemnitz,  Quenstedt,  Baier,  Hollazius,  Buddeus,  Mo* 
sheim,  Baumgarten,  Reinhard  and  Storr;  of  the  latter,  Muhlenberg,  Kunze, 
Goering,  Helmuth,  Endress,  Lochman,  8cc. 

On  the  few  points,  on  which  divergent  opinions  exist  amongst  us,  .authors 
of  both  classes  are  heard,  and  no  polemics  introduced  ;  so  that,  whilst  the 
work  is,  of  course,  constructed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  General  Synod, 
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moderate  men  of  neither  class  will  have  reason  to  complain.  The  Augsburg 
Confession  is  given  in  full,  in  English  and  Latin,  throughout  the  work,  and 
the  German  copy  is  appended  to  the  whole,  so  as  to  furnish  ample  materials 
for  the  study  of  this  valuable  document  to  intelligent  laymen  and  ministers. 

The  Formula  of  Government  and  Discipline,  adopted  by  the  General  Syn¬ 
od,  with  Scripture  proofs,  follows  the  discussion  of  the  Confession,  thus 
forming  a  convenient  pocket  Directory  of  Doctrine  and  Discipline  for  intel¬ 
ligent  members  of  the  church,  and  other  friends  of  Bible  truth  and  order.” 

The  following  Article,  selected  from  the  work,  will  afford  an  idea  of  the 
general  character  of  the  whole. 

THE  AUGSBURG  CONFESSION. 

Article  I. — Of  God.  '  Articulus  I.— De  Deo. 


Our  churches  with  one 
accord  teach,  that  the  de¬ 
cree  of  the  Council  of 
Nice,  concerning  the  uni¬ 
ty  of  the  Divine  essence, 
and  concerning  the  three 
persons,  is  true,  and  ought 
to  be  confidently  believed, 
viz :  that  there  is  one  Di¬ 
vine  essence,  which  is 
called  and  is  God,*  eter¬ 
nal,  incorporeal,  indivisi¬ 
ble,  infinite  in  power,  wis¬ 
dom  and  goodness,  the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of 
all  things  visible  and  in- 
visible  :  and  yet,  that  there 
are  three  persons,  who 
are  of  the  same  essence 
and  power,  and  are  coe¬ 
ternal,  the  Father,  the 
Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 
And  the  term  person  they 
use  in  the  same  sense,  in 
which  it  is  employed  by 


Ecclesiae  magno  con¬ 
sensu  apud  nos  docent, 
Decretum  Nicenae  Svno- 

w 

di,  de  imitate  essentiae  Di- 
vinae,  et  de  tribus  perso- 
nis,  verum  et  sineulla  du- 
bitatione  credendum  esse. 
Videlicet,  quod  sit  una 
essentia  Divina,  quos  et 
appellatur  et  est  Deus,  e- 
ternus,  incorporeus,  im- 
partibilis,  immensa  poten- 
tia,  sapientia,  bonitate, 
Creator  and  Conservator 
omnium  rerum  visibilium 
and  invisibilium  :  et  tamen 
tres  sint  personae,  ejus- 
dem  essentiae  et  potentiae, 
et  coeternae,  Pater,  Filius 
et  Spiritus  Sanctus.  Et 
nomine  personae  utuntur 
ea  significatione,  qua  usi 
sunt  in  hac  causa  scripto- 
res  ecclesiastici,  ut  signi 
ficet,  non  partem  aut  qual 
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ecclesiastical  writers  on  itatem  in  alio,  sed  quod 

this  subject:  to  signify,  proprie  subsistit. 

not  a  part  or  quality  of 

something  else,  but  that 

which  exists  of  itself. 


They  condemn  all  her¬ 
esies,  which  have  sprung 
up  against  this  article, 
such  as  that  of  the  Man- 
ichseans,  who  maintained 
the  existence  of  two  prin¬ 
ciples,^  a  bad  and  a  good 
one.  Likewise  the  Ya- 
lentinians,  Arians,  Euno- 
mians,  Mahomedans,  and 
all  such  like.  They  con¬ 
demn  also  the  earlier  and 
later  Somosateans,  who, 
whilst  they  contend  for 
the  existence  of  only  one 
Person,  subtilely  and  im¬ 
piously  discourse  of  the 
Word  and  Holy  Spirit, 
that  they  are  not  distinct 
persons,  but  that  the  word 
signifies  the  vocal  word, 
and  the  Spirit  the  motion 
created  in  things. 


Damnant  omnes  liaere 
ses,  contra  hunc  articu- 
lum  exortas,  ut  Manichse- 
os,  qui  duo  principia  po- 
nebant,  bonum  et  malum. 
Item  Yalentinianos,  Ari- 
anos,  Eunomianos,  Ma- 
hometistas,  et  omnes  ho- 
rum  similes.  Damnant  et 
Samosatenos,  veteres  et 
neotericos,  qui,  cum  tan- 
tum  unam  personam  esse 
contendant,  de  Yerbo  et 
de  Spiritu  Sancto  astute 
et  impie  rhetoricantur, 
quod  non  sint  personae 
distinctse,  sed  quod  Yer- 
bum  significet  verbum  vo- 
cale,  et  Spiritus  motum 
in  rebus  creatum. 


*  The  German  copy  reads  :  “ gleich ”  ewig — equally  eternal. 
**The  German  copy  reads  :  “Zween  Goiter ” — two  Gods. 


I.  The  Existence  of  God. 

By  the  existence  or  reality  of  the  divine  being  is  meant,  that 
the  idea  or  conception  of  God  in  our  minds,  has  something 
real  corresponding  to  it  in  nature;  that  there  exists  in  nature 
a  separate  subsistence  or4eing,  in  whom  our  (subjective)  idea 
of  the  divine  Being  is  realized  (has  objective  reality).  The 
idea  of  God  is  indeed  not  innate,  for  it  does  not  exist  in  child¬ 
ren,  and  in  deaf  and  dumb  adults,  until  communicated ;  yet 
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so  great  is  the  aptitude  of  the  human  mind  to  receive  it,  that 
the  apostle  represents  the  law  of  God  as  inscribed  on  the  ta¬ 
blets  of  the  human  heart,  and  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead 
as  seen  in  the  things  that  are  made. 

The  a  priori  philosophical  arguments  for  the  divine  exist¬ 
ence,  are  of  little  value.  That  derived  from  the  numberless 
instances  of  intelligent  arrangement  and  design,  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  different  objects  in  the  world,  involving  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  benevolent,  powerful,  &c.  author  of  the  whole,  possesses 
great  force,  and  has  been  discussed  with  great  perspicuity  and 
ability  by  Dr.  Paley,  in  his  Natural  Theology.  The  moral 
argument  is  derived  from  the  manifest  adaptation  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  human  soul,  to  recognize  a  moral  law,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  lawgiver;  and  manifestly  exerts  a  far  greater  influence 
over  the  mind. 

Dr.  Tioesten  remarks:  “The  truly  pious  require  no  argu¬ 
ment  in  order  to  attain  a  confident  certainty  of  the  divine  exist¬ 
ence,  and  no  such  argument  can  be  framed,  as  will  affect  ihe 
decidedly  vicious;  but  for  the  great  mass  of  those  who  fluc¬ 
tuate  between  piety  and  ungodliness,  the  reflections  which  lie 
at  the  basis  of  the  arguments  for  the  divine  existence,  are 
neither  superfluous  nor  ineffective.”  Dogmatik,  vol.  II.  p.  21. 

Quenstedt :  “The  knowledge  of  God  derived  from  nature, 
is  not  sufficient  to  procure  salvation,  or  even  to  flee  from  dam¬ 
nation,  nor  was  there  ever  a  mortal,  who  was  or  can  be  led  to 
salvation  by  it  alone.” — Theol.  vol.  I.  p.  261.  And  yet,  says 
Hollazius  :  “Natural  theology  promises  a  threefold  advantage, 
a)  a pedagogic  one,  inasfar  as  it  induces  a  man  to  seek  that 
assembly,  in  which  the  true  God  of  Israel  has  manifested  him¬ 
self:  b)  a  didactic  use,  because  when  seriously  presented,  it 
contributes  not  a  little  to  throw  light  upon  the  revealed  know¬ 
ledge  of  God,  and  c)  a pedeutic  use,  to  regulate  the  customs 
and  external  discipline  within  and  without  the  church.” 

The  Apostle  Paul  testifies,  Rom.  1 :  20.  ‘For  the  invisible 
things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen, 
being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal 
power  and  Godhead  ;  so  that  they  are  without  excuse  and 

Acts  14 :  17.  ‘Nevertheless,  he  (the  living  God,  v.  15)  left  not 
himself  without  witness,  in  that  he  did  good,  and  gave  us  rain 
from  heaven  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness.’ 

This  testimony  of  inspiration  is  abundantly  confirmed  by 
the  confessions  of  the  heathen,  both  ancient  and  modern.  “A 
missionary  being  once  in  company  with  some  baptized  Green¬ 
landers,  expressed  his  wonder  how  they  could  formerly  lead 
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such  a  senseless  life,  void  of  all  reflection.  Upon  this,  one  of 
them  answered  as  follows  :  “It  is  true  we  were  ignorant  hea¬ 
thens,  and  knew  nothing  of  a  God  or  a  Savior,  and  indeed  who 
should  tell  us  of  Him  till  you  came  ?  But  thou  must  not  im¬ 
agine  that  no  Greenlander  thinks  about  these  things.  I  my¬ 
self  have  often  thought  a  cajak  (a  canoe),  with  all  its  tackle 
and  implements,  does  not  grow  into  existence  of  itself ;  but 
must  be  made  by  the  labor  and  ingenuity  of  man,  and  one 
that  does  not  understand  it  would  directly  spoil  it.  Now  the 
meanest  bird  has  far  more  skill  displayed  in  its  structure  than 
the  best  kajak,  and  no  man  can  make  a  bird.  But  there  is 
still  far  greater  art  shown  in  the  formation  of  a  man  than  of 
any  other  creature.  Who  was  it  that  made  him?  I  bethought 
me,  he  proceeded  from  his  parents,  and  they  from  their  pa¬ 
tents.  But  some  must  have  been  the  first  parents;  whence 
did  they  come?  Common  report  informs  me  they  grew  out 
of  the  earth.  But  if  so,  why  does  it  not  still  happen  that  men 
grow  out  of  the  earth  ?  And  from  whence  did  this  same  earth 
itself,  thesea,  the  sun,  the  moon  and  stars  arise  into existence  ? 
Certainly  there  must  be  some  Being  who  made  all  these  things, 
a  Being  that  always  was  and  can  never  cease  to  be.  He  must 
be  inexpressibly  more  mighty,  knowing  and  wise  than  the 
wisest  man.  He  must  be  very  good  too,  for  everything  that 
He  has  made  is  good,  useful  and  necessary  for  us.  Ah  !  did 
I  but  know  Him,  how  would  I  love  Him  and  honor  Him. 
But  who  has  seen  Him?  Who  has  ever  conversed  with  Him  ? 
None  of  us  poor  men.  Yet  there  may  be  men  too,  who  know 
something  of  Him.  Gh,  could  I  but  speak  with  such  !  There¬ 
fore,  said  he,  as  soon  as  ever  I  heard  you  speak  of  this  great 
Being,  I  believed  it  directly  with  all  my  heart,  because  I  had 
so  long  desired  to  hear  it.” 

II.  Names  of  God. 

uTs  called  God ,  <^c.”  Exod.  3  :  13,  14.  -‘And  Moses  said 
unto  God,  Behold,  when  I  come  unto  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  shall  say  unto  them,  the  God  of  your  fathers  hath  sent 
me  unto  you;  and  they  shall  say  to  me,  what  is  his  name? 
What  shall  I  say  unto  them?  And  God  said  unto  Moses,  I 
am  that  I  am,  and  he  said  thus  shalt  thou  say  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  I  am  hath  sent  me  unto  you.5 

Other  names  in  the  O.  T.  are  {^P')  Jehova,  (the  LXX.  xv- 
pto?,  o  <>,)  ;  El ,  ( toxvpos,  fortis,)  strong,  brave  ;  Elohim 
(d'h'Sk,  colendus)  to  be  worshipped,  LXX.  God.  Adonai^ 
supreme  Lord,  LXX.  xvpics,  5? mows-),  Shaddai 
LXX.  /iavtoxpatoip')  the  omnipotent ;  Elion }  LXX. 
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*oj)  the  highest.  In  N.  T.  (^o$)  God ;  (*vp to?)  Lord;  Apoc. 
1 :  4.  He  that  is,  that  was,  and  that  is  to  come,  (o  <Zv,  xal  6  rLv 

xal  6  Ep^o^fvoj). 

Luther ,  in  his  Larger  Catechism,  (first  com.  p.  393  Muller’s 
Symb.  B.)  beautifully  remarks :  “Therefore,  I  think  we  Ger¬ 
mans,  from  of  old,  call  God  by  a  more  excellent  and  appropri- 
priate  name,  than  is  given  him  in  any  other  language,  namely, 
Gott ,  derived  from  the  word  “good”  (gut),  indicating  that  he 
is  an  eternal  fountain,  overflowing  with  unmingled  good,  from 
whom  proceeds  every  thing  that  is,  and  is  called  good.”1 

The  idea  designated  by  the  name  God,  is  variously  defined 
by  theologians.  Baumgarten  says,  “God  is  the  most  perfect 
spirit,  containing  in  himself  the  cause  of  his  own  existence, 
and  of  ail  contingent  things.” 

Hahn ,  “God  is  the  most  perfect  spirit,  who  is  exalted  above 
every  thing  that  exists,  or  can  be  conceived  of,  and  who  crea¬ 
ted,  supports  and  governs  the  heavens  and  the  earth.” 

Baumgarten- Crusius,  “God  is  that  eternal  Being,  through 
whom  every  thing  exists,  continues  and  lives  according  to  his 
free  plan  ;  and  whose  will  is  inscribed  on  the  soul  of  man,  in 
order  that  he,  by  never  ending  improvement,  may  unite  him¬ 
self  with  the  Deity.” 

“ One  divine  Essence .”  Deut.  5:  4.  ‘Hear,  O  Israel,  the 
Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord.  1  Cor.  8  :  4,  5,  6.  As  concerning 
therefore  the  eating  of  those  things  that  are  offered  in  sacrifice 
unto  idols,  we  know  that  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world,  and 
that  there  is  none  other  God  but  one.  For  though  there  be 
that  are  called  gods,  whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  (as  there 
be  gods  many  and  Lords  many)  ;  but  to  us  there  is  but  one 
God ,  the  Father,  of  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  in  him  ;  and 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ ,  by  whom  are  all  things,  and  we  by 
him.’ 

The  unity  of  the  divine  nature  necessarily  arises  out  of  the 
very  idea  of  God,  as  the  infinite  and  supreme  being,  which 
excludes  all  others.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  plurality  of  su¬ 
preme,  or  infinitely  perfect  beings.  It  is  also  in  a  high  de¬ 
gree  probable,  from  the  unity  of  design  in  the  vast  multitude 
of  intelligent  structures  in  the  universe,  evidently  pointing  to 
one  governing  mind.  And  it  may  be  deduced  from  the  order 
and  succession  of  second  causes,  necessarily  leading  back  to 
one  first  cause. 


*  “Daher  auch  achte  ich,  wir  Deutschen  Gott  eben  mit  dem  Namen  von 
alters  her  nennen  (feiner  und  artiger,  denn  keine  andere  Spracbe)  nach  dem 
Wortleiri  Gut ,  als  der  ein  ewiger  Quellbrunn  ist,  der  sich  mit  eitel  Gute 
ubergeust,  und  von  dem  alles  was  gut  ist  und  heisset,  ausfieuszt.” 
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III.  Attributes  of  God. 

Our  idea  of  God,  as  of  all  other  substantive  objects  or  enti¬ 
ties,  is  made  up  of  the  aggregate  of  our  ideas  of  those  essential 
properties,  of  which  we  have  a  knowledge.  These  several 
essential  properties  or  parts,  our  knowledge  of  which  consti¬ 
tutes  our  idea  of  God,  are  termed  his  attributes.  The  divine 
character  cannot  be  contemplated  at  once.  It  must  be  succes¬ 
sively  viewed,  from  different  standpoints,  or  points  of  observa¬ 
tion.  These  subjective  views  of  the  divine  characler,  are  in¬ 
deed  separate  in  our  conceptions ;  but  the  attributes  which  they 
designate,  are  objectively  one  in  God.  Reinhard defines  them, 
as  “Parts  of  the  supreme  (infinite)  perfection,  successively 
conceived.” 

Buddeus  remarks,  “The  perfections,  or  attributes  of  God  do 
not  in  reality  differ,  either  from  each  other,  or  from  the  divine 
essence,  but  only  in  our  mode  of  conceiving  them.” 

Mosheim :  “Although  the  perfections  of  the  divine  will  are 
infinite  in  themselves,  they  admit  of  certain  limitations  or  in¬ 
ternal  determinations.  For  either  they  are  limited  by  the  per¬ 
fections  of  the  divine  understanding,  or  they  limit  and  deter¬ 
mine  each  other.  This  is  what  our  theologians  design,  when 
they  speak  of  the  harmony  of  the  divine  attributes.  But,  in 
the  language  of  Scripture,  the  whole  complex,  or  assemblage 
of  the  divine  attributes  or  perfections  is,  by  synecdoche,  termed 
glory  of  God.  Psalm  19:  1.  1  John,  1:  14.  Rom.  1:23; 
3 :  23.”  Dogm.  Theol.  I.  p.  303. 

By  harmony  of  the  divine  attributes,  is  intended  the  fact, 
that  by  virtue  of  their  intrinsic  relation  to  each  other,  and  the 
infinite  perfection  of  God,  they  never  come  into  conflict.  Thus 
the  mercy  of  God  is  never  exercised  at  the  expense  of  his 
justice,  his  vindicatory  justice  being  as  essential  an  attribute  as 
his  mercy,  and  as  truly  a  perfection. 

“ He  is  eternal .”  Psalm  90  :  2.  ‘Before  the  mountains  were 
brought  forth,  or  ever  thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the 
world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlasting  thou  art  God.’  Rev. 
1 :  8.  ‘I  am  the  alpha  and  omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end¬ 
ing,  saith  the  Lord,  who  is  and  who  was,  and  who  is  to  come, 
the  Almighty.’  Psalm  102:  25,  26,  27.  1  Tim.  1:17. 

By  this  attribute  is  meant  that  the  divine  existence  is  with¬ 
out  beginning  or  end,  and  without  succession  of  time  or  events. 
One  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  pupils  in  the  institution  of  Paris, 
being  desired  to  express  his  idea  of  the  eternity  of  the  Deity, 
replied,  “it  is  duration,  without  beginning  or  end  ;  existence 
without  bound  or  dimension;  present,  without  past  or  future. 
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His  eternity  is  youth  without  infancy  or  old  age;  life  without 
birth  or  death;  to-day  without  yesterday  or  to-morrow. ” 

“Incorporeal .”  He  is  immaterial,  spiritual.  John  4:  24. 
cGod  is  a  Spirit;  and  they  that  worship  him,  must  woishiphim 
in  spirit  and  in  truth. ’  And  1  Tim.  6:  16.  ‘Who  only  hath 
immortality,  dwelling  in  the  light  which  no  man  can  approach 
unto;  whom  no  man  hath  seen,  nor  can  see;  to  whom  be 
honor  and  power  everlasting.  Amen.7 

“ Indivisible .”  This  necessarily  follows  from  his  immaterial 
and  spiritual  nature. 

“Infinite  in  power.”  Luke  1 :  37.  ‘For  with  God  nothing 
shall  be  impossible.’  Matth.  19:26.  ‘But  Jesus  beheld  them 
and  said  unto  them,  with  men  this  is  impossible  ;  but  with  God 
all  things  are  possible. 

The  divine  power,  says  Quenstedt ,  is  that  attribute  of  God, 
by  which  his  eternal  activity  is  able  to  perform  all  things , 
which  do  not  imply  a  contradiction. 

“ Infinite  in  loisdom.”  1  Tim.  1  :  17.  Now  Onto  the  king 
eternal,  incorruptible,  (d^apt-w)  invisible,  the  only  ivise  God, 
be  honor  and  glory  for  ever  and  ever,  Amen.  Rom.  16  :  27. 
‘To  God  only  wise ,  be  glory,  through  Jesus  Christ,  for  ever, 
Amen.’ 

This  also  embraces  the  divine  knowledge.  Concerning  this 
subject,  Calovius  remarks,  “The  intellect  of  God  is  that,  by 
which,  in  one,  eternal  and  most  simple  act,  he  beholds  and 
knows  most  perfectly  and  thoroughly,  as  well  himself  as  all 
things  else.”  1  John  3:  20.  ‘For  if  our  heart  condemn  us, 
God  is  greater  than  our  hearts,  and  knoweth  all  things.  Heb. 
4:  13.  Neither  is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his 
sight;  but  ail  things  are  naked  and  open  unto  the  eyes  of  him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do.’  Acts  15  :  18.  ‘Known  unto  God 
are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the  world.  1  Chron. 
28:9.  The  Lord  searcheth  ail  hearts,  and  understandeth  all 
the  imaginations  of  the  thoughts.’ 

“Infinite  in  goodness.”  By  goodness  or  benevolence  in 
God,  is  meant  his  unchangeable  disposition  and  purpose  to 
bestow  on  his  sentient  creatures,  the  highest  happiness  of 
which  they  are  susceptible.  This  attribute  of  God  is  evident 
from  the  benevolence  of  the  ends,  aimed  at  and  accomplished 
by  the  structure  of  the  universe,  as  well  as  from  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  redemption  of  the  world.  1  John  4:  8-16.  ‘He  that 
loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God,  for  God  is  love.  And  we  have 
known  and  believed  the  love  that  God  hath  to  us  :  God  is  love, 
and  he  that  abideth  (tier a>v)  in  love,  (peW)  abideth  in  God,  and 
God  in  him.’  Psalm  145  :  8,  9.  ‘The  Lord  is  gracious  and  full 
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of  compassion,  slow  to  anger,  and  of  great  mercy.  The  Lord 
is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.’ 

John  3:  16,  17.  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  should  not 
perish,  but  have  everlasting  life — For  God  sent  not  his  Son 
into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world,  but  that  the  world 
through  him  might  be  saved.’ 

Reinhard ,  “The  goodness  of  God  is  that  attribute  by  which 
he  is  desirous  of  bestowing  on  every  one,  as  much  happiness 
as  he  is  able  to  enjoy.” 

IV.  Works  of  God. 

“  Creator  of  all  things .”  Rom.  11  :  36.  For  of  him  (God 
v.  32),  and  through  him,  and  to  him,  are  all  things:  to  whom 
be  glory  for  ever.  Amen.  Colos.  1:  16.  For  by  him  (vio$  v. 
13,  the  Son)  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and 
that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones, 
or  dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers:  all  things  were  cre¬ 
ated  by  him,  and  for  him. 

Morus  regards  the  work  of  the  several  creative  days  as  so 
many  gradual  developments,  whilst  Hah?i  supposes  the  six 
days  to  refer  to  six  periods  of  time,  symbolically  called 
“days”  in  Scripture  ;  and  Steudel  explains  Gen.  1:1,  of  the 
primitive  creation  of  the  matter  of  the  earth  irrespectively  of 
time,  and  Gen.  1:  2,  &c.,  of  the  reorganization  of  our  earth 
into  a  habitable  form. 

The  term  creation  may  signify  the  formation  of  something 
out  of  pre-existent  matter,  or  out  of  nothing.  But  whether 
the  Mosaic  creation  refers  to  the  present  organization  of  matter 
or  to  the  formation  of  its  primary  elements,  it  is  not  easy  to 
decide  with  certainly.  The  question  is  assuredly  not  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  usage  of  the  original  words  (n-o,  nzii?)?  which  are 
frequently  employed  to  designate  mediate  formation.  Should 
the  future  investigations  of  physical  science  accumulate  an 
array  of  facts,  indisputably  proving  the  anterior  existence  of 
the  matter  of  this  earth,  such  facts  would  not  militate  against 
the  Christian  Scriptures.  But  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind, 
that  to  the  omnipotent  Jehovah,  the  immediate  creation  of  the 
world  is  perfectly  as  easy  as  its  formation  from  any  pre-existent 
materials. 

Throughout  all  history,  the  prevailing  opinion  of  Chris¬ 
tians  and  Jews  was,  that  the  formation  of  the  earth  described 
by  Moses,  was  one  continued  work,  beginning  with  its  original 
creation  out  of  nothing,  and  accomplished  in  six  natural  days. 
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When  the  investigations  of  physical  science  began  to  call  for  a 
longer  period,  Christians  were  reluctant  to  yield  the  claim,  as 
the  deductions  seemed  premature,  the  induction  of  geological 
facts  having  been  very  limited.  But  as  evidence  continued  to 
press  upon  them,  they  began  to  re-examine  the  sacred  record, 
assured  that  whatever  may  be  the  facts  which  science  incon- 
testibly  establishes,  they  will  always  harmonize  with  revelation 
rightly  interpreted. 

The  first  position  assumed,  half  a  century  ago,  by  the  friends 
of  religion  and  science,  especially  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Scot¬ 
land,  in  view  of  the  progressive  claims  of  Geology,  was  that 
the  writings  of  Moses  do  not  determine  the  antiquity  of  the 
globe.  They  maintained  that  the  geological  facts,  implying 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  globe,  all  referred  to  a  long,  indefi¬ 
nite  period  anterior  to  that  organization  of  the  surface  and 
concomitants  of  the  earth,  usually  known  as  the  Mosaic  cre¬ 
ation.  Here  was  a  wide  and  undefined  field  for  the  phenom¬ 
ena  and  speculations  of  geology,  and  no  matter  what  the  re¬ 
sults  arrived  at,  whether  the  matter  of  our  earth  had  existed 
fifty  thousand  or  fifty  millions  of  years  before  the  Mosaic  cre¬ 
ation  ;  they  left  the  inspired  narrative  untouched,  for  it  refer¬ 
red  to  a  subsequent  period.  This  position  was  justly  regarded 
as  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  language  of  Moses;  as  the 
first  verse,  “In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,”  was  supposed  to  refer  to  the  geological  era;  the  phrase 
“In  the  beginning,”  misfrna,  being  entirely  indefinite,  and  the 
term  employed  by  Moses,  “created,”  signifying  mediate 
creation  or  organization,  as  well  as  absolute  creation  out  of 
nothing. 

In  this  stage  of  the  science,  the  demiurgic  days  of  the  Mo¬ 
saic  narrative,  were  supposed  to  be  natural  days  of  twenty-four 
hours  each.  It  was  also  held,  that  whatever  geological  epochs 
or  developments  may  have  preceded  the  time  of  the  Mosaic 
creation,  the  earth  had  at  that  period  become  without  form  and 
void,  was  in  a  chaotic  state,  and  all  animals  that  may  have 
existed  before,  had  become  extinct. 

Dr.  Pye  Smith,  to  meet  some  difficulties  of  the  case,  ad¬ 
vanced  the  unnatural  and  unsustained  theory,  that  the  chaotic, 
formless  and  opake  state,  was  confined  to  a  limited  area,  be¬ 
yond  which  different  animals  and  plants  existed,  and  different 
parts  of  our  globe  enjoyed  the  light  of  the  sun  ;  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  which  animals  yet  continued  to  inhabit  the  earth,  air 
and  seas. 

Mr.  Hugh  Miller  maintains,  that  many  of  the  shells 
now  living  on  our  coasts,  and  of  the  wild  animals  still 
Vol.  VI.  No.  24.  61 
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found  in  our  forests,  existed  ages  before  the  creation  of  man. 
and  that  instead  of  preceding  him  only  one  or  two  natural 
days,  as  taught  by  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Mosaic  nar¬ 
rative,  they  must  have  lived  many  thousands  of  years  before 
him:  so  that  the  explanation  of  the  Scripture  narrative,  which 
breaks  off  the  series  of  creations  just  before  the  formation  of 
man,  and  supposes  a  chaotic  gulf,  a  period  of  darkness  and 
death  to  have  intervened,  does  not  harmonize  with  the  facts  of 
geology. 

The  entire  theory  of  this  celebrated  and  able  recent  geolo¬ 
gist,  Hugh  Miller,  seems  to  be  this.  In  the  beginning,  that  is, 
in  the  far  distant  past,  probably  millions  of  years  ago,  God  cre¬ 
ated  the  materials  of  our  globe,  in  a  chaotic  state,  “without 
form  and  void,”  darkness  brooding  over  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
On  “the  first  day,”  a  period  of  indefinite  length,  he  created 
the  light.  On  the  second  day,  in  the  second  long  period,  he 
“created  the  sun,"  moon  and  stars,”  the  heavenly  bodies.  On 
the  third  day,  in  the  third  indefinite  period,  he  formed  the  fir¬ 
mament,  separating  the  waters  from  the  waters.  Of  the  work 
of  these  periods  no  traces  could  be  expected  on  the  earth ,  as  it 
referred  to  the  atmosphere,  to  the  heavenly  bodies  and  to  light. 
But  the  remaining  three  days’  work  refers  to  the  vegetables, 
the  marine  animals,  and  those  that  dwell  upon  the  land;  and 
of  these  three  periods,  of  indefinite  length,  geology  treats,  and 
fully  confirms  the  Mosaic  account,  as  it  clearly  establishes  the 
reality  of  three  such  periods  or  days,  each  distinguished  by 
the  predominant  existence  of  the  very  products  described  by 
Moses.  “All  geologists  agree  in  holding  that  the  vast  geologi¬ 
cal  scale  natuurally  divides  into  three  great  parts.  There  are 
many  lesser  divisions — divisions  into  systems,  formations,  de¬ 
posits,  beds,  strata; — but  the  master-divisions, in  each  of  which 
we  find  a  type  of  life  so  unlike  that  of  the  others,  that  even 
the  unpracticed  eye  can  detect  the  difference,  are  simply  three 
— the  Palceozoic ,  or  oldest  fossiliferous  division  ;  the  Sec¬ 
ondary,  ox  middle  fossiliferous  division;  and  the  Tertiary ,  or 
latest  fossiliferous  division.” 

The  detailed  discussion  of  this  subject  is  forbidden  by  the 
limits  of  our  work,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  authors 
named  in  the  margin,1  and  for  a  very  brief  and  most  excellent 
outline,  to  the  lecture  of  Hugh  Miller,  entitled  The  Two  Re - 

1  Dr.  Hitchcock's  Religion  of  Geology  and  its  Connected  Sciences.  Hugh 
Miller's  Footprints  ot  the  Creator,  and  also  his  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  New 
Walks  in  an  old  field.  The  works  of  Buckland,  Pye  Smith,  John  Harris  and 

James  Hamilton,  of  Great  Britain. 
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cords  y1  the  Mosaical  and  the  Geological,  republished,  Boston. 
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1  Justice  to  Mr.  Miller,  as  well  as  to  this  subject  of  absorbing  and  ever¬ 
growing  interest,  will  vindicate  the  insertion  of  the  following  extract  from 
the  distinguished  author’s  Lecture  above  referred  to,  to  render  more  intelli¬ 
gible  the  classification  proposed. 

“In  the  first,  or  Palaeozoic  division,  we  find  corals,  crustaceans,  molluscs, 
fishes,  and,  in  its  later  formations,  a  few  reptiles.  But  none  of  these  classes 
of  organisms  gives  its  leading  character  to  the  Palaeozoic, — they  do  not  consti¬ 
tute  its  prominent  feature,  or  render  it  more  remarkable  as  a  scene  of  life 
than  any  of  the  divisions  which  followed.  That  which  chiefly  distinguished 
the  Paleozoic  from,  the  Secondary  and  Tertiary  periods  was  its  gorgeous  flora. 
It  was  emphatically  the  period  of  plants, — ‘of  herbs  yielding  seed  after  their 
kind.’  In  no  other  age  did  the  world  ever  witness  such  a  flora  ; — the  youth 
of  the  earth  was  peculiarly  a  green  and  umbrageous  youth — a  youth  of  dusk 
and  tangled  forests — of  huge  pines  and  stately  araucarias — of  the  reed-like 
calamite — the  tall  treerfern — the  sculptured  sigillaria — and  the  hirsute  lepido- 
dendion.  Of  this  extraordinary  age  of  plants,  we  have  our  cheerful  remem¬ 
brancers  and  witnesses  in  the  flames  that  roar  in  our  chimneys  when  we  pile 
up  the  winter  (coal)  fire, — in  the  brilliant  gas  that  brightens  up  the  streets 
and  lanes  of  our  cities, — in  the  glowing  furnaces  that  smelt  our  metals,  and 
give  moving  power  to  our  ponderous  engines, — in  the  long  dusky  trains  that, 
with  shriek  and  snort,  speed  dart-like  athwart  our  landscapes, — and  in  the 
great  cloud-enveloped  vessels  that  rush  in  foam  over  ocean  and  sea.  The 
geologic  evidence  is  so  complete  as  to  be  patent  to  all,  that  the  first  great  pe¬ 
riod  of  organized  being  was,  as  described  in  the  Mosaic  record,  peculiarly  a 
period  of  herbs  and  trees,  ‘yielding  seed  after  their  kind.’ 

The  middle  great  period  of  the  geologist — that  of  the  Secondary  division — 
possessed,  like  the  earlier  one,  its  herbs  and  plants  ;  but  they  were  of  a  great¬ 
ly  less  luxuriant  and  conspicuous  character  than  their  predecessors,  and  no 
longer  formed  the  prominent  trait  or  feature  of  the  creation  to  which  they 
belonged.  The  period  had  also  its  corals,  its  crustaceans,  its  molluscs,  its 
fishes,  and,  in  some  one  or  two  exceptional  instances,  its  dwarf  mammals. 
But  the  grand  existences  of  the  age,  the  existences  in  which  it  excelled  every 
other  creation,  earlier  or  later,  were  its  huge  creeping  things — its  enormous 
monsters  of  the  deep, — and,  as  shown  by  the  impressions  of  their  footprints 
stamped  upon  the  rocks,  its  gigantic  birds.  It  was  peculiarly  the  age  of  egg- 
bearing  animals,  winged  and  wingless.  Its  wonderful  whales,  not,  however, 
as  now,  of  the  mammalian,  but  of  the  reptilian  class, — ichthyosaurs,  plesio¬ 
saurs,  and  cetiosaurs,  must  have  tempested  the  deep ;  its  creeping  lizards 
and  crocodiles,  such  as  the  teleosaurus,  megalosaurus,  and  iguanodon. — 
creatures,  some  of  which  more  than  rivalled  the  existing  elephant  in  height, 
and  greatly  more  than  rivalled  him  in  bulk,  must  have  crowded  the  plains,  or 
haunted  by  myriads  the  rivers  of  tire  period ;  and  we  know  that  the  foot¬ 
prints,  of  at  least  one  of  its  many  birds,  are  of  fully  twice  the  size  of  those 
made  by  the  horse  or  camel.  We  are  thus  prepared  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
second  period  of  the  geologist  was  peculiarly  and  characteristically  a  period 
of  whale-like  reptiles  of  the  sea,  of  enormous  creeping  reptiles  of  the  land,  and 
of  numerous  birds — some  of  them  of  gigantic  size  ;  and,  in  meet  accordance 
with  the  fact,  we  find  that  the  second  Mosaic  period  with  which  the  geologist 
is  called  on  to  deal,  was  a  period  in  which  God  created  the  fowl  that  flyeth 
above  the  earth,  with  moving  [or  creeping']  creatures,  both  in  the  waters  and 
on  the  land,  and  what  our  translation  renders  great  whales,  but  what  I  find 
rendered  in  the  margin,  great  sea-monsters. 

The  Tertiary  period  had  also  its  prominent  class  of  existences.  Its  flora 
seems  to  have  been  no  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  the  present  time;  its 
reptiles  occupy  a  very  subordinate  place  ;  but  its  beasts  of  the  field  were  by 
far  the  most  wonderfully  developed,  both  in  size  and  numbers,  that  ever  ap- 
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u  Preserver  of  all  things .”  Acts  17 :  28.  ‘For  in  him  we 
live ,  and  move ,  and  have  our  being ;  as  certain  also  of  your 
own  poets  have  said,  For  we  are  also  his  offspring.’ 

Matth.  6 :  26.  ‘Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air:  for  they  sow 
not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns;  yet  your 
heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not  much  better  than 
they?’  10:29. 

Heb.  1 :  3.  ‘Who  (the  son  of  God,  v.  21)  being  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  bis  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,  and  up¬ 
holding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,’  &c. 

Melanchthon  beautifully  remarks:  “Weak  human  nature, 
although  it  regards  God  as  the  framer  of  the  earth,  neverthe¬ 
less  supposes  him  to  have  forsaken  his  work,  and  abandoned 
his  creatures  to  their  own  government;  as  a  shipbuilder  de¬ 
parts  from  the  ship,  when  finished,  and  leaves  it  to  the  control 
of  the  sailors.  Against  these  doubts  (of  the  Epicureans  and 
Stoics),  our  minds  should  be  fortified  by  a  correct  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  article  concerning  creation  ;  and  we  should  teach 
rot  only  that  all  things  were  created  by  God,  but  also,  that  the 
substances  of  things  are  perpetually  preserved  and  sustained 
by  him.  God  is  present  to  his  creatures,  uot  as  the  God  of  the 
Stoics;  but  as  acting  with  perfect  freedom,  upholding  the  crea¬ 
ture,  and  in  his  boundless  mercy  conferring  blessings,  assisting 
and  restraining  the  powers  of  nature.” 

V.  The  Trinity. 

“  There  are  three  persons.  Father ,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit .” 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  faintly  indicated  in  some  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  Old  Testament,  such  as  the  following: 

Gen.  1 :  28.  ‘And  God  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image, 
after  our  likeness.’ 


peared  upon  earth.  Its  mammoths  and  its  mastodons,  its  rhinoceroses  and 
its  hippopotami,  its  enormous  dinotheriura  and  colossal  megatherium,  greatly 
more  than  equalled  in  bulk  the  hugest  mammals  of  the  present  time,  and 
vastly  exceeded  them  in  number.  The  remains  of  one  of  its  elephants,  Ele- 
phas  primigenius,  are  still  so  abundant  amid  the  frozen  wastes  of  Siberia, 
that  what  have  been  not  inappropriately  termed  ‘ivory  quarries’  have  been 
wrought  among  their  bones  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  Even  in  England, 
of  which,  as  I  have  already  shown,  this  elephant  was  for  long  ages  a  native, 
so  abundant  are  the  skelotoi  s  and  tusks,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  local  muse¬ 
um  in  the  kingdom  that  has  not  its  specimens  dug  out  of  the  Pleistocene  de¬ 
posits  of  the  neighborhood.  And  with  this  ancient  elephant  there  were  meet¬ 
ly  associated  in  Britain ,  as  on  the  Northern  Continents  generally  all  around  the 
globe,  many  other  mammals  of  corresponding  magnitude.  Truly,  this  Ter¬ 
tiary  age — this  third  and  last  of  the  great  geological  periods — was  peculiarly 
the  age  of  great  ‘beasts  of  the  earth  after  their  kind,  and  of  cattle  after  their 
kind.’  ” 
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Gen.  11:  7.  ‘Go  to,  let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound 
their  language.’ 

Other  passages  are  sometimes  referred  to,  such  as  those  in 
which  divine  power  or  appellations  are  ascribed  to  the  Messi¬ 
ah ,  Isaiah  9:  5,  &c.  Jer.  23:  5.  Mich.  5:  1.  Psalm  110:  1; 
and  divine  agency  to  the  Holy  Ghost ,  Gen.  6:  3.  Ex.  31  :  3. 
]NTumb.  11  :  29  ;  24 :  2.  2  Sami.  10 :  10.  Isaiah  11:2;  42 : 
1 ;  48 :  16 ;  61 :  1 ;  63 :  10.  Ez.  36  :  26,  See.  Psalm  51  :  22. 
Those  passages  also  in  which  triple  addresses  to  God  are  con¬ 
tained,  as  in  the  benediction,  Numb.  6  :  24.  Is.  6 :  3  ;  4S :  12. 
And  others,  in  which  the  divine  being  is  presented  as  subject 
and  object.  Gen.  16 :  7-13.  19  :  24.  Ex.  3  :  2-15. 

But  in  the  books  of  the  New  Covenant,  this  doctrine,  so 
mysterious  in  some  of  its  relations,  is  fully  taught. 

Matth.  28:  19.  ‘Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  (i*a§rl'ttv'jat£y 
make  disciples  of)  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.’ 

Matth.  3:  16,17.  ‘And  Jesus  when  he  was  baptized,  went 
lip  straightway  out  of  the  water:  and  lo,  the  heavens  were 
opened  unto  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God  descending 
like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon  him.  And,  lo,  a  voice  from 
heaven,  saying,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  1  am  well 

14:  16.  ‘And  I  will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give 
you  another  Comforter,  that  he  may  abide  with  you  for  ever.’ 
‘But  the  Comforter,  which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Fa¬ 
ther  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you  all  things,  and 
bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance,  whatsoever  I  have  said 
unto  you.’ 

2  Cor.  13:  14.  ‘The  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be 
with  you  all.  Amen.’  See  also  Ep.  2:18.  1  Pet.  1:2. 
1  John  5  :  7. 

The  adorable  and  invisible  author  of  our  being  and  of  uni¬ 
versal  nature,  has  revealed  his  “eternal  power  and  Godhead” 
to  us  in  his  works,  in  such  form  as  our  limited  capacities  are 
able  to  apprehend.  But  helms  superadded  a  far  more  defi¬ 
nite,  intelligible,  comprehensive  and  gracious  exhibition  of  his 
nature,  character,  and  will,  in  his  inspired  oracles.  Heie  his 
language  is,  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  thy  God  is  uone  God 
and  elsewhere  he  reveals  himself  as  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  That  these  designations  are  not  mere  names  of  differ¬ 
ent  offices,  sustained  by  the  same  person;  but  indicate  separ¬ 
ate  substances  or  hypostases,  is  evident;  because  several  of 
them,  Father  and  Son,  are  correlate  terms,  which  cannot  pos- 
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sibly  be  understood,  except  as  implying'  personal  plurality. 
The  same  truth  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  different  offices 
and  actions  attributed  to  them.  But,  in  addition  to  all  this, 
scenes  are  presented  in  Scripture,  in  which  these  three,  Father 
Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  are  simultaneously  appealed  to,  or  sus¬ 
tain  different  parts;  thus  of  necessity  compelling  the  unpre¬ 
judiced  interpreter  to  admit  a  Trinity  of  persons.  Such  are 
the  scene  of  the  Savior’s  baptism,  the  apostolic  benediction, 
&c.,  in  the  texts  above  cited. 

The  precise  and  intrinsic  nature  of  this  threefold  difference, 
the  sacred  volume  does  not  reveal,  and  human  reason  cannot 
comprehend  it.  Nor  do  the  inspired  penmen  employ  any  ab¬ 
stract  or  systematic  terms,  to  define  or  designate  this  important 
distinction.  But  theologians  of  the  earlier  centuries,  introduced 
the  words  person  and  essence  for  this  purpose;  affirming  that 
God  is  one  in  essence ,  and  threefold  in  person.  As  the  facts 
revealed  on  this  most  important  doctrine,  border  on  mystery  on 
all  sides,  Christians  should  receive  them  with  humble  faith, 
and  beware  of  attempting  to  be  wise  above  what  is  written  ; 
or  to  condemn  others  for  difference  of  philosophical  explana¬ 
tions,  provided  they  do  not  subvert  the  facts  taught  in  God’s 
Word.  Each  of  these  three  sustains  important  relations  in  the 
economy  of  grace  and  salvation.  These  we  should  study  duly 
to  appreciate,  reserving  our  aspirations  after  a  nearer  vision  of 
our  personal  Creator,  Redeemer  and  Sanctifier,  to  the  revela¬ 
tions  of  eternity,  when  we  shall  no  longer  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,  but  be  with  him  and  see  him  as  he  is.  For  answers 
to  the  objections  of  rationalists  and  Socinians  against  this  doc¬ 
trine,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Schmucker’s  Popular  Theology, 
pp.  72-93,  fifth  edition,  where  it  is  clearly  proved,  that  the  in¬ 
trinsic  nature  and  relations  of  this  doctrine  are  above  reason, 
but  not  contrary  to  it.  The  following  propositions,  covering 
all  the  relations  of  this  doctrine  to  reason,  are  there  amply  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  the  position  fully  established,  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  trinity  does  not  conflict  with  any  one  of  them: 

1.  A  divine  revelation  cannot  contain  anything  which  is 
contrary  to  the  plain  and  indisputable  dictates  of  reason. 

2.  A  divine  revelation  cannot  contain  any  proposition  which 
demonstrably  involves  self-contradiction. 

3.  A  divine  revelation  might  naturally  be  expected  to  teach 
truths  untaught  b}^  reason. 

4.  We  have  no  reason  to  expect,  that  our  limited  capacities 
should  be  able  to  comprehend  fully  the  modes  and  circum¬ 
stances  and  relations  of  those  truths  which  reason  could  not 
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teach,  and  which  are  known  only  by  revelation,  any  morethan 
of  those  truths  known  without  revelation  ;  but  it  is  natural  to 
expect  that  the  contrary  would  be  the  case. 

5.  We  can  believe,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  those  truths 
of  revelation  which  are  untaught  by  reason,  as  far  as  they  are 
revealed,  i.  e.  made  comprehensible,  but  no  farther;  for  this  is 
impossible,  and  the  Scriptures  do  not  require  it. 

6.  Doctrines  which  are  above  reason,  could  never  be  proved 
contrary  to  reason,  even  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  so. 

7.  But  we  know  that  doctrines  of  a  divine  revelation,  the 
mode  and  relations  of  which  are  totally  incomprehensible,  i.  e. 
those  commonly  said  to  be  above  reason,  cannot  possibly  be 
contrary  to  reason. 

Dr.  Lochman :  “That  this  article  contains  something 
above  our  comprehension,  is  granted  ;  but  this  does  not  prove 
that  it  is  contrary  to  reason.  Even  in  temporal  matters,  there 
are  many  things  above  our  comprehension,  which  yet  agree 
with  reason  and  experience.  Indeed,  we  can  fully  compre¬ 
hend  but  very  little  of  the  things  which  we  daily  see.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  know,  that  God  has  revealed  himself  thus  to 
mankind,  and  he  certainly  knows  best,  how  and  what  he  is, 
and  it  is  our  duty  to  believe  him.” — Hist,  and  Doct.  of  Ev. 
Luth.  Church,  p.  86. 

How  striking,  and  yet  how  judicious,  the  declarations  of 
Luther  on  this  subject !  “The  name  Trinity  (says  he)  is  no¬ 
where  found  in  Scripture,  but  it  is  a  human  conception  and 
invention.  We  term  this  doctrine  the  article  concerning  the 
holy,  divine  Trinity  ;  but  Trinity  is  bad  German,  and  in  the 
Godhead  there  is  supreme  unity.  —  We  ought  and  must  ad¬ 
here  to  the  teachings  of  God’s  Word  on  such  subjects,  namely 
that  Christ  is  true  God  with  God  the  Father,  and  that  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Spirit  is  true  God,  and  yet  that  there  are  not  three  Gods,  nor 
three  beings  like  three  men,  three  angels,  three  suns,  or  three 
windows.  No,  God  is  not  divided  in  this  manner  in  his  essence 
or  being;  for  there  is  but  one  divine  being.  Therefore,  al¬ 
though  there  are  three  persons,  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son, 
and  God  the  Holy  Ghost;  still  in  regard  to  his  being  or  es¬ 
sence,  there  can  be  no  division  or  distinction  in  God.”1 

The  representations  of  Scripture,  touching  the  subject  of 
the  Trinity,  (Tri-unity)  seem  to  resolve  themselves  into  two 
great  propositions: 

1  Luther’s  Works,  Watch’s  ed.  vol.  11.  p.  1549.  Vol.  13.  p.  2631.  Vot. 
22.  p.  375. 
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I.  There  is  but  one  God ;  This  is  also  a  dictate  of  abstract 
reason,  for  we  cannot  conceive  of  more  than  one  infinitely 
perfect,  self-existent  and  supreme  Being. 

II.  Yet,  in  this  one  God  there  exist  three  hypostases ,  or 

persons ,  or  subsistences ,  whose  nature  is  unintelligible  to  us; 
but  of  whom  actions  are  predicated  individually,  and  who  are 
designated  by  the  distinctive  names,  Father.  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost.  J 


ARTICLE  III. 

ST.  BERNARD. 

(Continued  from  page  344.) 

As  soon  as  it  became  generally  known  that  the  Abbey  of 
Olairvaux  was  to  be  rebuilt,  donations  to  aid  the  pious  work, 
flowed  in  abundantly.  Theobald,  Count  of  Champagne,  was 
among  the  most  liberal  benefactors.  Neighboring  Bishops  and 
wealthy  merchants  vied  with  each  other  in  supplying  funds. 
Numbers  of  workmen  were  hired,  and  the  brethren  themselves 
engaged  earnestly  in  the  labor;  some  hewed  the  timbers, some 
squared  the  stones,  others  conducted  the  waters  of  the  river 
through  the  various  offices,  and  constructed  the  appropriate 
machinery  for  their  profitable  employment.  A  description  of 
the  Monastery  after  its  completion,  abridged  from  the  account 
of  an  eye  witness,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  skill  and  judg¬ 
ment  that  were  brought  into  requisition  in  its  erection.  “Clair- 
vaux,”  says  the  writer,  “is  a  valley,  narrow  at  its  commence¬ 
ment,  but  gradually  expanding,  situated  between  two  moun¬ 
tains,  one  arable,  the  other  covered  with  the  grape- vine;  one 
supplying  food,  the  other  drink.  The  higher  parts  of  these 
mountains  furnish  wood  for  fuel,  and  it  is  an  agreeable  recrea¬ 
tion  for  the  inmates  of  the  monastery,  to  collect  and  bind  the 
dry  wood,  to  clear  out  the  brush  which  would  impede  the 
growth  of  the  noble  oaks,  lindens,  beeches  and  ashes  that  raise 
their  heads  towards  heaven,  or  spread  out  laterally  their  gigantic 
arms.  The  rear  of  the  Abbey  extends  into  a  plain,  a  large 
portion  of  which  is  enclosed  by  the  Abbey  wall :  within  (his 
space  is  an  orchard,  thickly  planted  with  every  variety  of  fruit 
trees.  As  the  Infirmary  of  the  Abbey  is  in  this  part  of  the 
building,  the  sick  and  convalescent  have  the  opportunity  of 
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walking  about,  or  reclining  under  their  grateful  shade.  The 
sick  brother  may  here  pass  the  summer’s  day  unaffected  by  the 
heat,  every  sense  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  the 
sweet  odor  of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  the  songs  of  happy  birds ; 
he  may  say  with  the  King  of  Israel,  ‘I  sat  under  the  shade 
with  great  delight,  and  the  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste.’ 

Adjoining  the  orchard  is  the  garden,  regularly  laid  out,  and 
watered  by  little  streams  that  are  conducted  across  it  in  various 
directions.  This  water  seems  at  rest,  but  is  really  flowing  with 
a  gentle  current,  and  it  is  a  recreation  to  the  sick,  to  sit  by  the 
edge  of  the  stream  and  watch  the  sports  of  the  fish  beneath 
the  transparent  waters.  The  Aube,  flowing  through  the  val¬ 
ley,  supplies  the  water  which  thus  serves  a  double  purpose; 
a  portion  of  the  river,  diverted  by  art  from  its  natural  channel, 
passing  through  the  various  offices  of  the  monastery,  every 
where  leaves  a  blessing  behind  it;  while  a  strong  dam  entire¬ 
ly  protects  the  building  from  its  violence  in  times  of  flood. 
The  stream  is  first  conducted  to  the  mills,  where  it  grinds  the 
grain,  and  sifts  out  the  bran,  thence  to  the  caldrons  in  which 
a  kind  of  drink  is  prepared  for  the  brethren  whenever  the  vines 
fail  to  give  their  fruit.  It  passes  next  to  the  fulling  mills,  al¬ 
ternately  raising  and  depressing  the  huge  hammers  which  do 
the  work  of  the  fuller’s  feet;  thence  to  the  tannery,  and  so  on 
through  all  parts  of  the  monastery,  freely  performing  every 
duty  required  of  it;  cooking,  grinding,  washing,  irrigating,  till 
at  last  it  passes  off,  carrying  with  itall  impurities,  leaving  every 
thing  clean  behind  it,  and  returns  to  the  main  stream  of  the 
river. 

O  merciful  God,”  continues  the  writer,  “how  great  conso¬ 
lations  dost  thou  give  to  thy  poor,  lest  they  might  be  consumed 
by  too  abundant  sadness;  how  great  alleviations  of  punish¬ 
ment  dost  thou  grant  to  the  penitent, lest  they  might  sometimes 
be  overwhelmed  by  severity  of  labor !  For  how  many  horses’ 
backs  would  be  broken,  how  many  human  arms  would  be 
wearied  by  the  work  which  the  gracious  river  performs  for  us, 
preparing  for  us  both  our  garments  and  our  food,  and  asking 
no  recompense  for  all  its  labor  which  it  taketh  under  the  sun, 
but  that  it  be  suffered  to  depart  free  as  it  came. 

The  irrigation  of  the  soil  is  by  no  means  the  least  of  its  ser¬ 
vices.'  Conducted  along  furrows  through  every  part  of  the 
land,  it  renders  it  nearly  independent  of  the  rain  from  heaven. 

Clairvaux  has  much  that  is  charming,  much  to  soothe  a 
weary  mind,  and  assuage  anxiety  and  sorrow;  much  to  inflame 
the  follower  of  God  with  feelings  of  devotion,  and  constantly 
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remind  him  of  the  heaven  he  is  seeking;  while  the  smiling 
face  of  the  ground  feeds  his  eyes  with  every  variety  of  tint, 
and  the  balmy  air  is  redolent  of  the  most  delightful  odors. 
But,”  says  the  grateful  author,  ‘‘when  I  look  upon  the  flow¬ 
ers,  and  enjoy  their  fragrance,  the  meadows  speak  to  me  of  the 
histories  of  ancient  days.  Their  odors  remind  me  of  the  rai¬ 
ment  of  the  patriarch  Jacob,  which  was  as  the  smell  of  a  field 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed  ;  and  their  beautiful  colors,  that 
even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these:  and  thus,  while  I  discharge  my  duties  in  the  field,  I 
please  my  mind  with  hidden  mysteries.  The  vale  extends  so 
far,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  monastery  is  employed  no  less 
than  twenty  days  in  gathering  in  the  hay,  notwithstanding  that 
a  great  number  of  hired  laborers,  beside  the  lay  brothers,  are 
called  in  for  the  work. 

The  river  divides  the  valley  into  two  nearly  equal  farms. 
The  farm-buildings  might  be  taken  for  habitations  of  the  monks 
were  it  not  that  ox-yokes,  ploughs,  and  other  implements  of 
rustic  labor  betray  their  character.  The  structures  themselves 
have  the  appearance,  extent,  and  cleanliness,  of  regular  con¬ 
vents.  And  though  last,  not  least,  a  lovely  spring  rises  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  It  is  carefully  protected  by  a  small 
house  erected  over  it,  from  the  falling  of  all  impurities,  and, 
passing  under  ground  for  about  a  mile,  rises  again  in  the  midst 
of  the  convent,  for  the  pleasure  and  use  of  the  brethren.” 

The  new  Abbey  was  built,  but  there  was  no  rest  for  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  ;  the  quiet  life  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  first  years  of  its 
foundation,  was  no  longer  possible  for  him  ;  hereafter  he  is  to 
live  with  emperors  and  princes,  travelling  from  country  to 
country,  as  the  exigences  of  the  church  require.  Contending 
kings  are  reconciled  by  his  exhortations,  schisms  are  healed  and 
heretics  converted  or  silenced.  Hardly  was  there  a  man  of 
eminence  among  his  contemporaries,  with  whom  he  was  not 
in  correspondence,  as  his  remaining  letters  show,  and  it  would 
not  be  eas}^  to  find  a  parallel  to  his  influence,  or  a  more  strik¬ 
ing  example  of  the  victory  of  intelligence  over  brute  force,  of 
heavenly  wisdom  and  piety  over  worldly  passions  and  follies, 
than  is  presented  when  we  see  the  pale  emaciated  Abbot  turn¬ 
ing,  almost  at  his  will,  the  warriors  and  dignitaries  of  the  earth. 
The  second  crusade  could  not  be  undertaken  till  he  had  been 
called  from  his  retreat  unwillingly  to  preach  it  ;  and  no  little 
obloquy  has  since  been  cast  upon  him,  for  his  advocacy  of  that 
unfortunate  expedition,  and  his  rash  promises  of  its  success. 
Vainly  did  he  plead  in  his  defence  the  enormous  profligacy  of 
the  crusading  forces,  more  than  sufficient  to  withdraw  the  fa- 
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vor  of  heaven  from  any  army  on  earth,  and  it  is  abundantly 
testified  from  other  sources,  that  he  does  not  exaggerate  this 
wickedness  ;  vainly  did  he  point  to  the  parallel  case  of  the 
children  of  Israel  under  Moses,  and  to  the  still  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  instance  of  the  Israelites  and  Benjamin,  when  ihe 
avenging  army  of  Judah,  though  marching  at  the  special  com¬ 
mand  of  God  himself,  was  twice  in  succession  defeated  with 
terrible  slaughter.  Men  had  regarded  him  as  a  prophet  inspi¬ 
red  of  God,  had  marched  where  he  pointed,  as  to  assured  vic¬ 
tory,  and  the  disappointment  was  commensurate  with  their  un¬ 
reasonable  confidence.  The  history  of  this  crusade  has  been 
too  often  written,  to  render  it  needful  for  us  to  dwell  upon  it 
in  this  place;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  vast  armies  of  Conrad 
III.  and  Louis  VII.  dwindled  away  from  dissipation,  sickness, 
treachery  and  misconduct,  till  scarce  a  tenth  part  reached  the 
Holy  City.  Abandoning  the  original  purpose  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  they  undertook  the  siege  of  Damascus,  but,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  emulous  valor  of  the  Red-cross  Templars  and  the 
White- cross  Knights  of  St.  John,  the  sovereigns  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  desist  from  the  attempt,  and  returned  home  with  the 
miserable  remnant  of  their  forces,  oppressed  with  the  deepest 
sorrow. 

Against  the  enemies  of  the  faith  within  the  church  itself, 
St.  Bernard’s  weapons  were  more  successful,  and  the  various 
heresies  of  the  age  found  in  him  their  most  formidable  oppo¬ 
nent.  In  a  time  of  such  great  and  general  excitement, 
throughout  the  Christian  world,  heresies  would  almost  neces¬ 
sarily  abound,  but  most  of  them  appear  to  have  been  of  small 
moment,  and  scarcely  to  have  left  a  name  behind  them.  The 
Henricians,  who  for  a  time  caused  serious  disturbance,  seem 
not  properly  to  deserve  the  name  of  heretics;  they  were  rather 
violent  declaimers  against  the  luxurious  living  of  the  secular 
clergy.  The  most  distinguished  of  the  heretics  contemporary 
with  St.  Bernard,  was  Peter  Abailard.  This  celebrated  man 
was  born  at  Palais,  near  Nantes,  in  1079,  and  was  consequently 
twelve  years  older  than  St.  Bernard.  After  pursuing  his  stu¬ 
dies  in  the  province,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  phi¬ 
losophy  under  William  of  Champeaux,  Dialectics  under  the 
great  Nominalist,  Roscellin,  and  Theology  under  Anselrn  of 
Laon.  His  misfortunes, chiefly  caused  by  his  own  follies  and 
vices,  have  given  him  a  notoriety  far  beyond  what  his  acknow¬ 
ledged  genius  would  have  obtained  for  him.  His  arrogance 
and  vanity  were  excessive,  selfishness  was  the  predominant 
feature  of  his  character:  a  man  thus  constituted  would  natu¬ 
rally  be  found  wanting  in  almost  every  relation  of  life.  Ac- 
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cordingly,  to  say  nothing  of  his  treatment  of  Eloisa,  we  see 
him  not  only  contradicting  and  opposing  his  master,  William 
of  Champeaux,  but  setting  up  a  school  against  him,  and  after 
he  had,  by  his  bold  hypotheses  and  reckless  argumentation, 
drawn  all  the  youth  to  his  own  school,  still  pursuing  the  old 
man  with  culpable  pertinacity,  wheresoever  he  removed,  till 
at  length  William  was  withdrawn  from  the  inglorious  contest, 
by  being  chosen  Bishop  of  Chalons. 

As  long  as  Abailard  kept  within  the  domains  of  philosophy, 
his  genius  was  permitted  to  take  the  most  daring  flights  with¬ 
out  let  or  hindrance;  but,  at  length,  he  ventured  on  more  sa¬ 
cred  topics,  and  it  was  soon  manifest  that  the  most  solemn 
mysteries  of  religion  were  to  expect  no  tenderness  at  his  hands  ; 
that  he  would  not  treat  the  holy  scriptures  with  a  whit  more 
respect  than  the  writings  of  the  philosophers.  By  this  course 
he  naturally  aroused  the  watchfulness  of  the  church,  and  Wil¬ 
liam,  Abbot  of  St.  Theodoric,  near  Rheims,  addressed  letters 
to  several  dignitaries  of  the  church,  St.  Betnard  among  the 
number,  containing  a  list  of  heresies  extracted  from  Abailard’s 
writings,  and  earnestly  exhorted  them  to  defend  the  cause  of 
God,  and  of  the  whole  Latin  church;  especially  as  the  two 
sees  of  Laon  and  Chalons  were  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  in¬ 
cumbents. 

Abailard  had  been  cited  before  a  council  held  at  Soissons, 
A.  D.  1121.  This  council  had  condemned  his  dogmas,  or¬ 
dered  his  book  on  Theology  to  be  burnt,  and  himself  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  monastery.  Abailard  was  not  a  man  to  be  thus 
silenced.  He  was  very  soon  proclaiming  his  opinions  as  loudly 
as  before  ;  but,  being  on  all  sides  called  a  heretic,  and  believ¬ 
ing  St.  Bernard  to  be  the  most  influential  of  his  opponents,  he 
challenged  him  to  debate  before  a  council  to  be  held  at  Sens 
in  1140.  To  this  council  St.  Bernard  was  compelled  to  go, 
much  against  his  will. 

“I  had  foolishly  promised  myself,”  he  writes  shortly  after  to 
Pope  Innocent,  “that  I  should  find  rest,  as  soon  as  the  rage  of 
Leo  was  appeased,  and  peace  was  restored  to  the  church.  We 
have  escaped  the  Lion  to  fall  into  the  way  of  the  Dragon, 
whose  secret  attacks  may  not  harm  ns  less  than  the  loud  roar¬ 
ing  of  the  Lion .  But  he  is  no  longer  in  secret;  hispes- 

lilent  books  are  openly  read  in  the  streets.  He  stands,  like 
Goliath  with  his  armor-bearer,  between  the  two  hosts,  and 
shouts  against  the  armies  of  Israel  the  more  audaciously,  be¬ 
cause  he  perceives  there  is  no  David  at  hand.  In  mockery  of 
the  doctors  of  the  church,  he  exalts  the  philosophers  with  his 
praises;  setting  their  inventions  and  novelties  above  the  doc- 
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trine  and  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  fathers;  and  when  all  flee 
from  before  him,  he  singles  me  out,  the  least  of  all,  and  chal¬ 
lenges  me  to  single  combat. 

The  Archbishop  of  Sens  wrote  to  me,  at  Abailard’s  solicita¬ 
tion,  appointing  the  day  for  the  debate.  I  declined  the  con¬ 
test ;  first,  because  I  was  but  a  youth,  and  he  a  man  of  war 
from  his  youth  ;  and  secondly,  because  I  judged  it  improper 
that  the  faith  should  be  subjected  to  the  agitation  of  human 
reasonings.  I  replied  that  his  own  writings  were  a  sufficient 
accusation,  and  that  it  was  the  office  of  the  Bishops  to  judge 
on  points  of  faith. 

On  this  he  raised  his  voice  the  more,  inviting  numbers  to  be 
present,  and  gathering  together  his  supporters,  circulating  every 
where  that,  on  an  appointed  day,  he  was  to  debate  with  me  at 
Sens.  I  yielded,  at  last,  to  the  advice  of  friends,  who  feared 
that  my  absence  would  be  a  scandal  to  the  people,  and  exalt 
the  horns  of  the  adversary.  I  went  to  the  meeting  unprepar¬ 
ed  ;  revolving  only  in  my  mind,  Take  no  thought  how  or  what 
ye  shall  speak,  for  it  shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what 
ye  shall  speak;  and  again,  The  Lord  is  my  helper,  I  will  not 
fear  what  man  can  do  unto  me.” 

This  challenge  excited  the  greatest  possible  interest.  The 
assembly  was  very  large.  Bishops,  Abbots,  Monks,  the  Mas¬ 
ters  of  the  Schools,  the  most  learned  of  the  Clergy,  and  the 
King  himself,  were  present.  Abailard  stood  prominent,  but 
when  certain  chapters  selected  from  his  writings  were  publicly 
read,  he  became  alarmed,  appealed  from  the  judges  chosen  by 
himself,  and  suddenly  withdrew. 

The  heresies  charged  upon  Abailard,  and  his  most  earnest 
supporters,  Otto  Frisingensis  and  Berengarius  of  Poitou,  (not, 
the  reader  will  observe,  the  renowned  Berengarius  of  Tours,) 
do  not  deny  the  charge,  are  of  the  gravest  character.  He  de¬ 
nies  the  equality  of  the  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  defines 
faith,  the  judgment,  cestim,atio,  which  each  forms  of  things 
invisible,  argues  that  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  were 
altogether  unnecessary,  since  His  mere  will  and  command 
might  have  restored  man  from  sin,  and  maintains  that  God 
must  have  been  much  more  offended  with  men  for  crucifying 
His  innocent  Son,  than  for  merely  tasting  an  apple,  and  asks, 
if  the  sin  of  Adam  could  be  atoned  for  only  by  the  death  of 
Christ,  what  expiation  shall  there  be  for  the  murder  of  Christ? 
He  talks,  says  St.  Bernard,  of  the  Trinity,  like  Arius,  of  grace, 
like  Pelagius,  of  the  person  of  Christ,  like  Nestorius.  Observe, 
he  says  in  another  passage,  how  he  speaks  of  the  soul  of  Christ, 
the  person  of  Christ,  the  descent  of  Christ  into  Hell,  the  Sa- 
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eminent  of  the  Altar,  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing,  of 
original  sin,  of  concupiscence,  of  sins  of  delight,  of  sins  of 
infirmity,  of  sins  of  ignorance,  of  the  work  of  sin,  of  wilful 
sin.  And  if,  he  adds,  you  judge  me  to  be  justly  moved,  be  ye 
also  moved  ;  act  as  becomes  the  place  you  hold,  the  dignity 
you  enjoy,  the  powers  you  have  received  ;  so  that  he  who  ex- 
alteth  himself  to  the  heavens,  may  be  cast  down  to  hell,  and 
his  works  of  darkness,  which  he  has  dared  to  bring  to  the  light, 
may  be  reproved  by  the  light;  so  that,  when  he  who  has  sin¬ 
ned  in  public  is  publicly  convicted,  others  also  may  refrain 
from  putting  darkness  for  light,  and  disputing  in  the  public 
streets  about  divine  things,  speaking  evil  in  their  hearts,  and 
writing  it  in  their  books,  and  so  the  mouth  of  those  who  speak 
wickedness  may  be  stopped. 

The  treatise  was  again  condemned  by  the  Council,  but  no 
sentence  was  passed  against  its  author’s  person.  Abailard  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  Pope,  relying  on  receiving  support  from  several 
of  the  Cardinals  who  had  attended  his  lectures,  but  this  expec¬ 
tation  proved  vain.  The  Bishop  of  Sens  and  St.  Bernard, 
severally,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  the  Bishops  of  Sois- 
sons,  of  Chalons,  and  of  Arras,  in  a  joint  epistle,  laid  the  whole 
case  before  his  Holiness,  together  with  a  copy  of  the  objection¬ 
able  treatise.  The  four  Bishops  say,  “he  thinks  himself  able 
by  human  reason,  to  find  out  God  to  perfection  ;  and  nothing 
is  hidden  from  him,  either  in  the  heavens  above,  or  in  the 
depths  beneath;”  and  St.  Bernard  adds  that  he  condescends 
to  be  ignorant  of  nothing  but  his  own  ignorance.  The  Pope 
confirmed  the  decision  of  the  council,  and  Abailard  himself,  at 
the  invitation  of  Peter  the  Venerable,  retired  into  the  Clugniac 
monastery  of  St.  Marcellus,  at  Chalons  sur  Saone,  where  he 
soon  after  died  a  Christian  death. 

The  last  public  employment  of  St.  Bernard  was  a  charac¬ 
teristic  labor  of  peace  and  reconciliation.  The  people  of  Metz 
were  at  war  with  the  neighboring  princes,  and  nothing  was 
looked  for  but  the  devastation  of  the  whole  country.  St.  Ber¬ 
nard  was  at  this  time  placidly  awaiting  his  death  at  Clairvaux, 
when  Hillinus,  Archbishop  of  Treves,  came  to  entreat  him  to 
undertake  the  work  of  mediation,  which  no  one  else  could 
accomplish.  As  had  often  been  seen  before,  his  mind  victori¬ 
ous  over  the  infirmities  of  his  body,  when  a  great  emergency 
required  his  action,  the  needful  strength  was  not  wanting  to 
him,  but  as  soon  as  the  work  was  accomplished,  his  strength 
was  at  an  end.  He  undertook  the  journey  to  the  banks  of  the 
Moselle,  but,  on  his  arrival,  found  the  hostile  feeling  so  bitter, 
that  peace  seemed  hopeless  to  all  but  himself.  Comforting 
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the  brethren  who  had  come  with  him,  he  assured  them  that  the 
much  desired  reconciliation  would  be  effected, although  through 
many  difficulties.  His  prediction,  after  some  delay,  was  veri¬ 
fied  ;  his  pious  exhortations  were  successful,  and  the  two  par¬ 
ties,  so  lately  enemies,  gave  each  other  the  right  hand  and  the 
kiss  of  peace. 

The  minister  of  peace  returned  to  his  much  loved  home,  to 
die  amidst  the  affectionate  attentions  and  tears  of  his  spiritual 
children,  who  are  said  even  to  have  introduced  hot  air  under 
the  ground  secretly,  into  his  cell,  where  he  lay,  rejecting  still, 
in  the  hour  and  article  of  death,  the  smallest  relaxation  of  his 
ascetic  self-denial.  On  his  return  from  Metz,  he  withdrew 
from  all  temporal  cares,  declaring  that  he  was  no  longer  of  this 
world,  his  affections  and  desires  clinging  more  and  more  to  the 
shores  of  eternity,  which  he  was  so  nearly  approaching.  He 
comforted  his  weeping  friends,  exhorting  them  to  hold  fast  to 
the  anchor  of  faith  and  the  mercy  of  God.  As  I  can  leave 
you,  he  said,  no  example  of  great  virtue,  I  commend  to  you 
these  three  things,  which  through  my  life  I  have  striven  to  ob¬ 
serve,  so  far  as  I  was  able  :  to  trust  less  to  my  own  feelings 
(sensus)  than  those  of  others;  to  avenge  no  injury  inflicted  on 
me  ;  to  give  no  offence  to  any  one,  and  if  it  were  given,  to 
endeavor  to  remove  it. 

His  bodily  condition  at  this  period,  may  best  be  gathered 
from  a  letter  he  dictated  to  Arnaldus,  of  Bona  Yallis,  a  dear 
friend  and  brother  Abbot.  Sleep,  he  says,  has  departed  from 
me,  so  that  I  have  no  relief  from  constant  pain.  My  chief 
suffering  is  from  the  stomach.  Frequently,  both  night  and 
day,  it  must  be  assuaged  by  some  small  quantity  of  liquid.  I 
can  take  nothing  whatever  solid.  The  little  it  will  receive,  is 
not  admitted  without  great  pain,  but  the  pain  is  worse  if  it  be 
left  altogether  empty,  and  worst  of  all,  if  the  proper  quantity 
is  in  the  least  degree  exceeded.  My  feet  and  legs  are  swelled 
as  if  I  had  the  dropsy.  But  amidst  all,  that  I  may  conceal 
nothing  of  my  inmost  feelings  from  an  anxious  friend,  my 
spirit  is  willing,  though  my  flesh  is  wreak.  Pray  for  me  to  the 
Savior,  who  willelh  not  the  death  of  a  siner,  that  he  may  not 
delay  my  welcome  departure,  but  that  he  may  be  my  guardian 
and  protector.  His  biographers,  while  they  fully  describe  his 
Christian  graces,  his  humility  and  resignation  on  his  death-bed, 
have  recorded  but  few  of  his  dying  words.  We  have,  how¬ 
ever,  a  fuller  account  of  his  sentiments  on  a  foimer  occasion, 
when  he  supposed  his  death  approaching.  I  confess,  he  then 
said,  that  I  am  unworthy,  and  that  I  cannot  obtain  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  by  any  merits  of  mine.  But  my  Lord  holds 
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it  by  a  double  right;  by  inheritance  from  his  Father,  and  by 
the  merit  of  his  passion.  Content  with  one  of  these  for  him¬ 
self,  he  gives  to  me  the  other.  Rightly  claiming  it,  therefore, 
as  His  gift,  I  shall  not  be  confounded  :  in  this  and  similar  ex¬ 
pressions,  distinctly  avowing  his  firm  belief  in  the  great  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  of  justification  only  by  the  Savior’s  merits.  He 
declares  that  he  has  been  an  unprofitable  servant,  a  barren 
tree;  that  from  his  life  no  good  fruit  could  come,  either  to  him¬ 
self  or  others.  While  all  the  world  admired  him,  he  saw  no¬ 
thing  in  himself  deserving  their  notice.  At  length,  when  the 
earthly  house  of  his  tabernacle  was  to  be  dissolved,  after  the 
administration  of  the  sacred  unction,  and  the  reception  of  his 
Lord’s  most  sacred  body,  that  dawn  arose  which  was  to  him 
the  beginning  of  perpetual  day.  At  the  third  hour,  the  shin¬ 
ing  light  of  his  age,  the  holy  and  truly  blessed  Abbot  Bernard, 
happily  passed  from  the  body  of  death  to  the  land  of  the  liv¬ 
ing,  from  the  sighs  and  tears  of  his  mourning  friends,  to  the 
company  of  the  just,  and  the  choirs  of  angels.  Happy  change 
from  labor  to  rest,  from  expectation  to  reward,  from  the  contest 
to  the  triumph,  from  death  to  life,  from  faith  to  knowledge, 
from  a  pilgrimage  to  his  home,  from  the  world  to  the  Father. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  in 
the  year  of  the  Incarnation  1153,  and  was  buried  in  front  of 
the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  accordance  with  his  own 
instructions,  a  little  box  containing  the  relics  of  St.  Thaddeus 
the  Apostle,  which  had  a  short  time  before  been  sent  to  him 
from  Jerusalem,  was  placed  upon  his  breast. 

So  lived  and  died  the  great  and  good  St.  Bernard,  the  last 
of  the  Latin  Fathers,  a  man  whose  deep  piety  and  humble 
self-renunciation,  conjoined  with  his  vigor  of  intellect,  would 
have  rendered  him  remarkable  in  any  age;  accordingly,  spec¬ 
ulations  have  been  raised  as  to  what  would  have  been  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  character,  had  he  lived  a  few  centuries  later ; 
and  comparisons  have  been  drawn  between  him  and  some  of 
the  great  movers  of  the  Reformation,  particularly  Martin  Lu¬ 
ther.  Such  parallels  may  serve  to  amuse,  but  can  scarcely 
answer  any  useful  purpose,  or  aid  in  the  solution  of  any  im¬ 
portant  problem.  Convinced  that  God  ruleth  in  the  heavens 
above,  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  we  are  of  those  who  believe 
that  in  His  own  good  time,  He  raises  up  just  such  men  as  are 
needed,  to  work  in  His  vineyard;  and  that,  while  Luther  and 
St.  Bernard  are  equally  great,  each  in  his  allotted  sphere,  and 
we  are  free  to  confess  they  have  some  striking  points  of  re¬ 
semblance,  neither  would  or  could  have  exactly  filled  the 
place  of  the  other. 
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Again,  there  are  yet  lo  be  found  men  who  utterly  condemn 
the  whole  system  in  which  St.  Bernard  lived  and  moved  ;  who 
maintain  that  monasteries  have  always  been  an  unmixed  and 
unmitigated  evil,  and  who  employ  no  small  amount  of  the 
most  forcible  style  of  vituperation  to  substantiate  their  asser¬ 
tion.  Unable  to  appreciate  the  thousand  differences  between 
the  twelfth  century  and  the  nineteenth,  they  are  entirely  satis¬ 
fied  that  what  would  be  impossible  in  the  one,  was  purely 
mischievous  in  the  other. 

That  monasteries,  like  all  human  institutions,  were  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  evils,  that  they  were  liable  to  degenerate  from  the 
high  and  holy  purposes  of  their  original  foundation,  we  have 
before  confessed  ;  but  it  is  worse  than  idle  at  this  time,  to  deny 
that  they  offered,  in  their  day,  the  only  asylum  the  world  any 
where  afforded  to  the  care  worn  heart ;  that,  planted  in  the 
wilderness,  they  became  centres  of  illumination  to  the  benight¬ 
ed,  almost  heathen  population  that  gathered  around  them  ; 
setting  before  their  eyes  the  arts  and  appliances  of  civilized 
life,  proffering  rest  and  refreshment  to  the  weary  traveller,  so¬ 
lace  to  the  sick,  and  relief  to  the  destitute;  and  especially 
were  they,  through  many  long  ages  of  vielence  and  blood,  the 
chosen  home  of  all  that  remained  on  earth  of  learning  and 
refinement. 

True,  the  learning  of  the  monasteries,  penetrated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age  and  the  place,  bore  little  resemblance  to  the 
learning  of  our  day.  True,  the  derided  scholastic  philosophy, 
an  engine  unmatched  for  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  the 
intellectual  powers,  formed  no  small  part  of  the  study;  true, 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  church  were  assiduously 
read;  hut,  amidst  this  secular  and  patristic  lore,  the  study  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  held  no  subordinate  staiion.  This  fact 
the  writings  of  St.  Bernard  abundantly  illustrate.  Indeed  so 
deeply,  so  thoroughly,  was  he  imbued  with  the  sacred  litera¬ 
ture,  that  his  thoughts  seem  to  clothe  themselves  spontaneously 
in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ.  This  is  true,  not  only  of  his  ser¬ 
mons  and  studied  discourses,  but  even  of  his  most  familiar  let¬ 
ters.  We  will  quote,  as  an  example,  epistle  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four,  addressed  to  Hildebert,  Archbishop  of  Tours; 
and  we  select  this  one,  not  as  more  scriptural  in  its  tone  than 
scores  of  others  we  might  extract,  but,  partly  because  it  relates 
to  the  great  Leonine  schism,  and  more  especially  because  it  is 
addressed  to  a  well-known  prelate  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  several  beautiful  Latin  hymns. 
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“To  Hildebert,  the  excellent  Priest,  exalted  in  the  word  of 
glory,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Archbishop  of  Tours,  Bernard, 
called  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  to  walk  in  the  spirit,  and  to  prove 
all  things  by  the  spirit. 

That  I  may  address  you  in  the  words  of  the  prophet,  ‘Con¬ 
solation  is  hidden  in  the  eyes,  because  death  divides  between 
brethren  (so  in  Vulgate  Hos.  XIII.  14).  For  certain  men 
seem,  as  Isaiah  says,  to  have  made  a  covenant  with  death  and 
to  be  at  agreement  with  hell.  Forlo  !  Innocent,  the  anointed 
of  the  Lord,  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising  again  of  many.  They 
who  are  of  God  are  freely  joined  with  him,  but  he  who  is  op¬ 
posed  to  him,  is  either  Antichrist  or  of  Antichrist.  The  abom¬ 
ination  is  seen  standing  in  the  holy  place;  and  that  he  may 
hold  it,  fire  burns  the  sanctuary  of  God.  He  persecutes  Inno¬ 
cent  and  all  innocence  with  him.  Innocent  indeed  flees  from 
the  face  of  the  Lion,  as  saith  the  prophet,  the  Lion  hath  roar¬ 
ed,  who  will  not  fear?  He  flees  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  If  the}'  persecute  you  in  one  city,  flee  ye  to  another. 
He  flees,  thus  proving  himself  to  be  an  apostolic  man,  since 
he  shows  himself  in  the  form  of  an  apostle.  For  St.  Paul  was 
not  ashamed  to  be  let  down  from  the  wall  in  a  basket,  so  to 
escape  from  the  hands  of  those  who  sought  his  life.  He  fled 
not  to  save  his  life,  but  to  give  place  unto  wrath ;  not  to  shun 
death,  but  to  obtain  life.  Well  does  the  church  assign  the 
apostle’s  place  to  Innocent,  seeing  him  walking  in  his  foot¬ 
steps. 

Nor  is  the  flight  of  Innocent  an  idle  flight.  Truly  he  suf¬ 
fers,  and  is  ennobled  by  his  sufferings  :  driven  from  the  city, 
he  is  received  by  the  world  :  a  fugitive,  he  is  met  with  bread 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  although  Gerard  of  Angouleme, 
like  Shimei,  ceased  not  from  cursing  David.  He  is  magnified 
in  the  sight  of  kings,  wearing  the  crown -of  glory,  although  the 
sinner  beholds  it  and  is  enraged.  Have  not  all  princes  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  he  is  truly  the  elect  of  God?  The  kings  of 
France,  England,  Spain,  and  lastly,  the  king  of  the  Romans, 
receive  Innocent  as  Pope,  and  recognize  him  as  the  true  bish¬ 
op  of  their  souls.  Achitophel  alone  yet  knows  not  that  his 
counsel  is  laid  open  and  brought  to  nought.  Vainly  does  the 
miserable  man  struggle  to  plot  evil  counsel  against  the  people 
of  God,  and  to  meditate  against  the  righteous  men  who  firmly 
cling  to  the  righteous  Innocent,  and  refuse  to  bow  the  knee  to 
Baal.  By  no  deceit  will  he  be  able  to  obtain  for  his  parricide 
the  kingdom  over  Israel,  and  over  the  holy  city,  which  is  the 
church  of  the  living  God,  the  pillar  of  the  faith,  and  support 
of  the  truth.  A  threefold  cord  is  not  quickly  broken.  The 
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choice  of  (he  good,  (he  approbation  of  the  many,  and  what  is 
more  than  all,  (he  testimony  of  a  good  life,  commend  Inno¬ 
cent  (o  all,  and  prove  him  to  be  the  Pope. 

And  now,  Father,  your  support  is  longed  for  as  the  rain  up¬ 
on  the  fleece.  We  complain  not  of  your  delay;  that  is  redo¬ 
lent  of  gravity  and  reflection.  So  Mary  did  not  at  once  reply 
to  the  salutation  of  the  angel,  but  cast  in  her  mind  what  man¬ 
ner  of  salutation  this  should  be;  and  Timothy  is  admonished 
to  lay  hands  suddenly  on  no  man.  I  say,  however,  as  the 
Pope’s  friend,  do  not  carry  this  to  extremes.  I,  as  your  sincere 
friend,  exhort  you  not  to  think  of  yourself  more  highly  than 
you  ought  to  think,  but  to  think  soberly.  I  confess  I  am 
ashamed  that  the  old  serpent,  with  new  audacity,  leaving  silly 
women,  is  seen  to  attack  so  strong  a  mind  as  yours,  and  dares 
to  shake  so  great  a  pillar  of  the  church.  But  I  have  confi¬ 
dence  because,  although  shaken,  it  is  not  cast  down.  The 
friend  of  the  bridegroom  is  standing,  and  rejoiceth  because  of 
the  bridegroom’s  voice,  the  voice  of  joy  and  safety,  the  voice 
of  unity  and  peace.” 

We  have  hitherto  beheld  St.  Bernard  an  ascetic  monk, strict 
to  a  fault  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and  apparently  devoid 
of  all  human  passions.  Amidst  this  unbending  asceticism,  it 
is  charming,  and  adds  greatly  to  our  interest  in  the  man,  to  find 
the  kind,  affectionate  heart,  beating  beneath  the  monk!s  robe. 

His  brother  Gerard  had  been  his  faithful  companion  during 
his  eight  years  of  travel  and  labor  in  the  cause  of  Pope  Inno¬ 
cent.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period,  sickness  had  fallen 
upon  him  ;  he  had  barely  strength  to  reach  Clairvaux,  as  he 
most  earnestly  desired,  and  died  a  very  few  days  after  his  arri¬ 
val.  St.  Bernard  repressed,  for  a  time,  all  outward  show  of 
grief,  attended  the  funeral  with  unmositened  eyes,  discharged 
all  die  routine  of  daily  duty,  without  apparent  change,  and 
even  ascended  the  pulpit  to  continue  his  exposition  of  the 
song  of  songs.  He  had  been  engaged  in  this  work  previous  to 
his  being  called  away  to  lend  his  aid  to  the  then  weak  cause 
of  Innocent,  and  had  resumed  his  labor  of  love,  immediately 
on  his  return.  After  his  brother’s  funeral,  the  passage  in  reg¬ 
ular  succession  was:  “As  the  tents  of  Kedar  and  as  the  cur¬ 
tains  of  Solomon.”  His  subject  naturally  led  him  to  speak  of 
the  soul  passing  from  the  tents  of  Kedar,  that  is  darkness,  from 
the  trials  of  the  church  militant,  from  the  cares  and  afflictions 
of  this  life,  from  the  frail  and  suffering  body,  to  the  embrace 
of  Christ.  He  steadily  pursued  his  theme  for  some  time,  as  if 
nothing  unusual  had  happened  ;  but  at  length  the  brother 
overcomes  the  priest,  and  he  bursts  at  once  upon  his  astonished 
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licnrcrs  with  the  pathetic  cry,  “How  long  shall  I  dissemble, 
and  smother  the  fire  that  is  burning  in  my  breast  and  eating  up 
my  heart?  What  have  I  to  do  with  this  song  while  I  am  in 
the  bitterness  of  grief?  Sorrow  draws  aside  my  thoughts,  and 
the  indignation  of  the  Lord  drinks  up  my  breath?  1  have 
done  violence  to  my  soul.  I  have  thus  far  dissembled,  that 
my  love  for  my  brother  might  not  seem  to  overpower  my  faith. 
While  others  wept,  I,  as  you  saw,  followed  his  funeral  with 
dry  eyes;  with  dry  eyes  I  stood  by  his  grave  till  all  the  sol¬ 
emn  rites  were  ended.  Clad  in  priestly  vestments  I,  with  my 
own  mouth,  offered  the  accustomed  prayers,  with  my  own 
hands  I  dropped  the  earth  upon  his  beloved  body,  soon  to  be¬ 
come  earth  itself.  Those  who  looked  upon  me  wept,  but  I 
shed  no  tear.  All  mourned  for  me,  the  survivor,  rather  than 
for  the  dead.  But  grief  suppressed,  struck  deeper  root  within, 
and,  as  I  feel,  became  the  more  bitter,  because  it  was  allowed 
no  exit.  I  confess  I  am  conquered.  My  inward  suffering  must 
come  forth.  Let  it  come  in  the  sight  of  my  sons,  who,  know¬ 
ing  what  cause  I  have  to  mourn,  will  compassionate  my  sobs, 
and  kindly  soothe  my  sorrow.75 

For  that  day  there  was  no  return  to  the  Song  of  Solomon. 
Most  lovingly  does  the  preacher  dwell  on  the  gentleness,  af¬ 
fection,  piety,  and  watchful  tenderness  of  the  brother  he  has 
lost;  for  a  full  hour  does  he  expatiate  on  the  virtues  of  Ge¬ 
rard,  and  the  services  he  lias  rendered  to  himself,  till  at  length , 
he  winds  up  his  discourse,  as  a  pious  Christian  should,  with 
meek  submission  to  the  will  of  God  :  “Righteous  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  and  true  is  thy  judgment ;  Thou  gavest  Gerard,  thou 
hast  taken  him  away  ;  and  if  we  mourn  that  he  is  taken  from 
us,  we  do  not  forget  that  thou  didst  bestow  him  upon  us,  and 
we  thank  thee  that  we  have  been  deemed  wot  thy  to  possess 
him.77  If  this  discourse,  at  the  distance  of  seven  centuries, 
will  draw  tears  into  the  reader’s  eyes,  what  must  have  been  its 
effect  upon  the  loving  hearts  to  whom  it  was  first  addressed? 

The  recent  action  of  the  church  of  Rome,  affirming  the 
Immaculate  conception  of  the  Virgin,  renders  the  opinion  of 
St.  Bernard,  on  this  question,  of  universal  interest ;  and  we  find 
him,  with  regard  to  this  n6w  article  of  the  faith,  as  great  a  her¬ 
etic  as  any  of  us.  As  a  devout  son  of  the  church,  he  readily 
united  in  (he  existing  festivals  and  services  in  commemoration 
of  her  whom  all  generations  shall  call  blessed  ;  and  he  was 
especially  inclined  to  honor  the  Virgin,  from  the  fact  that, 
when  a  child,  having  accompanied  his  mother  to  (he  church 
on  the  eve  of  the  Nativity,  his  susceptible  mind  being  excited 
by  the  occasion,  and  the  character  of  the  service,  he  beheld 
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what  he  believed  to  be  a  miraculous  vision  of  the  Virgin  Mo¬ 
ther,  with  her  infant  in  her  arms.  But  when  the  church  at 
Lyons  advocated  the  introduction  of  so  great  a  novelty  as  a 
festival  in  honor  of  her  Immaculate  conception,  he  strenuous¬ 
ly  opposed  it,  and  addressed  a  strong  remonstrance  to  the  Ly- 
onnese  church,  from  which  we  subjoin  a  few  extracts. 

“The  church  of  Lyons  has  hitherto  been  preeminent  among 
the  churches  of  Gaul,  both  in  dignity  and  orthodoxy.  Espe¬ 
cially  has  it  avoided  novelties  of  doctrine.  I  cannot  therefore 
sufficiently  wonder  how  it  has  happened  that  certain  of  you, 
disregarding  your  good  reputation  for  adherence  to  ancient  cus¬ 
toms,  are  seeking  to  introduce  a  new  ceremony  which  the  rites 
of  the  church  know  not,  reason  does  not  approve,  and  no  an¬ 
cient  tradition  commends.  Are  we  more  learned  or  more  de¬ 
vout  than  the  Fathers?  It  is  dangerous  for  us  to  introduce  in 
such  a  matter,  what  their  prudence  passed  over;  for  this  is  by 
no  means  one  of  those  points  which  might  have  accidentally 
escaped  their  diligence. 

But,  you  say,  the  mother  of  our  Lord  should  be  grea  ■ly 
honored.  You  say  well,  but  the  honors  of  the  Q,ueen  should 
be  bestowed  with  judgment.  The  royal  Virgin,  satisfied  with 
her  true  honor,  desires  not  the  false.  Pay  honor  to  her  purity 
and  sanctity  of  life;  honor  the  Virgin  Mother,  venerate  her 
divine  offspring  ;  extol  her  who  conceived  without  concupis¬ 
cence,  and  brought  forth  without  pain  ;  celebrate  her  who  is 
revered  by  angels,  the  desire  of  the  nations,  foreseen  by  patri¬ 
archs  and  prophets,  chosen  among  all  women,  and  preferred 
to  all.  Magnify  her  as  the  medium  of  grace  and  salvation. 
Exalt  her  who  is  raised  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  above  the 


angelic  choirs.  These  things  the  church  sings  of  her,  and 
these  things  the  church  has  taught  me  to  sing.  I  sincerely 
hold  and  teach  whatever  I  have  been  taught  by  her.  What 
addition  should  we  now7  make  to  these  honors?  They  say 
that  as  we  honor  her  birth,  so  also  should  we  honor  her  con¬ 
ception  that  preceded  it.  What  then  if  others,  for  the  same 
reason,  should  argue  that  both  her  parents  should  be  likewise 
honored,  and  so  of  their  parents  and  ancestors  to  the  beginning 
of  time?  Jesus  our  Lord  alone  was  conceived  by  (he  Holy 
Ghost,  because  he  alone  w7as  holy  before  his  conception.  Jesus 
Christ  only  excepted,  that  is  true  of  all  the  children  of  Adam 
which  one  humbly  and  truly  confesses  of  himself,  Behold  I 
wasshapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.” 

\\  e  had  purposed,  before  concluding,  to  give  a  brief  analy¬ 
sis  of  St.  Bernard's  works,  and  have  noted  a  number  of  beau¬ 
tiful  passages  for  extraction  ;  but  our  limits  at  this  time  forbid. 
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Possibly,  if  God  shall  spare  us  in  health  and  strength,  we  may 
on  some  future  day  return  to  this  subject.  Probably  no  one 
lias  read  the  brief  passages  from  St.  Bernard  we  occasionally 
meet  with  in  Gibbon  and  elsewhere,  without  an  earnest  desire 
to  see  more  of  him,  and  we  can  assure  the  reader  the  expecta¬ 
tion  thus  excited  will  be  satisfied  to  the  full.  His  writings  are 
replete  with  wisdom  and  piety. 

His  collected  works  have  been  several  times  published.  The 
Benedictine  edition  (Mabillon’s)  was  very  complete,  but  is  now 
scarce.  The  edition  before  us,  in  four  8vo  volumes,  from  the 
press  of  the  Brothers  Gaume,  at  Paris,  leaves  nothing  to  desire. 
We  have  first,  upwards  of  four  hundred  letters,  many  of  them 
containing  most  interesting  references  to  the  varied  scenes  in 
which  his  busy  and  useful  life  was  passed,  and  more  than  one 
dictated  on  his  death-bed,  when  his  hand  could  no  longer  hold 
a  pen.  We  have  also  several  series  of  sermons  on  the  festivals 
of  the  church,  upwards  of  a  hundred  on  miscellaneous  sub¬ 
jects,  and  eighty-six  on  his  favorite  theme,  the  Song  of  Songs; 
the  last  of  these  was  left  incomplete  when  death  summoned 
him  from  his  task.  He  has  left  us  also  a  valuable  treatise  on 
Consideration,  addressed  to  his  friend  and  former  disciple, 
Pope  Eugenius  III.,  beside  treatises  on  Baptism,  Grace,  Free¬ 
will,  Humility,  the  Love  of  God,  and  kindred  subjects,  writ¬ 
ten  in  that  simple  style,  which  scarcely  ever  renders  it  necessa¬ 
ry  to  read  a  passage  a  second  time,  to  understand  the  author’s 
meaning.  There  is,  moreover,  a  tract  on  music,  of  the  merits 
of  which  we  are  unable  judge.  When  we  recollect  the  hum¬ 
ble  beginning  of  Clairvaux,  its  growth  in  a  few  years  seems 
wonderful.  There  had  gone  forth  from  the  monastery  during 
the  life  of  St.  Bernard,  one  Pope,  Eugenius  III.;  two  Cardi¬ 
nals,  Henry  and  Bernard  ;  and  a  considerable  number  of  Bish¬ 
ops,  among  whom  are  recorded  Stephen  of  Praeneste,  Hugo  of 
Ostia,  Osbert  of  Nepi,  Baldioni  of  Pisa,  Amedeus  of  Lausan¬ 
ne,  Guarinus  of  Sedunum,  Godefrid  of  Langres,  Alanus  of 
Auxerre,  Bernard  of  Nantes,  Henry  of  Beauvais,  Giraldus  of 
Tournay,  Henry  of  York,  Algotus  of  Coire,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  besides  several  others  in  Ireland  and  other  distant 
countries. 

At  the  death  of  St.  Bernard,  there  were  seven  hundred  souls 
resident  at  Clairvaux  :  there  were,  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  one  hundred  and  sixty  monasteries  of  the  order,  seven¬ 
ty-two  of  which  were  immediately  subject  to  the  Abbot  of 
Clairvaux.  A  short  time  previous  to  the  French  Revolution, 
there  were  in  the  monastery  about  fifty  resident  monks,  twenty 
lay  brethren,  and  forty  servants.  The  xlbbey  had  depending 
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on  it,  eighteen  Abbeys  and  twenty-eight  Nunneries,  besides 
forty-one  Abbeys  in  France,  held  in  cotnmendam,  and  about 
forty  in  foreign  countries.  At  the  Revolution  it  shared  the 
general  fate  of  church  property,  and  in  1814  its  peaceful  soli¬ 
tude  was  disturbed  by  the  battle  between  Marshal  McDonald 
and  the  Prince  Royal  of  Wirtemberg.  The  old  Abbey  is 
now  used  as  a  House  of  Correction,  where  some  two  thousand 
prisoners  are  employed  in  various  manufactures. 

But  we  must  conclude.  One  purpose  we  had  in  view  in 
this  hasty  sketch  of  St.  Bernard’s  life,  was  to  give  a  reason  for 
our  declared  opinion  that  the  church  should  make  far  greater 
use  of  her  laity  than  she  at  present  does;  and  we  are  very  glad 
to  perceive  that  in  various  quarters,  she  seems  to  be  awakening 
to  the  power  of  the  instrument  she  thus  has  at  her  command. 
What  would  the  church  have  been  at  the  Reformation,  had 
she  confined  her  ministrations  to  her  secular  clergy  ?  It  seems 
evident  to  us  that  instead  of  having  spread  over  the  face  of 
Europe,  hardly  any  progress  from  the  earliest  centuries  would 
have  been  made.  We  can  scarcely  recall  an  instance  of  the 
planting  of  the  church  in  a  new  country,  during  those  centu¬ 
ries,  that  was  not  effected  by  the  lazy  monks;  men  who,  with¬ 
out  hope  of  reward  in  this  world,  put  their  lives  in  their  hands, 
and  trusting  in  the  support  of  the  Almighty,  were  ever  ready 
to  proclaim  to  the  heathen  nations,  the  great  truths  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  as  themselves  had  been  taught  to  understand  them. 
The  church  in  these  latter  days  has  still  her  great  work  to  ac¬ 
complish  ;  the  heathen  and  the  infidel  are  all  around  her, aye, 
even  in  her  very  camp,  and  it  is  her  sacred  duty  to  make  use 
of  all  the  instrumentalities  that  God  has  placed  within  her 
teach. 
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ARTICLE  IV* 

/ 

INFIDELITY : — ITS  METAMORPHOSES  AND  ITS  PRESENT  AS¬ 
PECTS. 

By  the  Rev.  II.  I.  Schmidt,  D.  D.  New  York. 

t 

Spiritualism :  or  the  Denial  of  the  Bible  Redemption. 

• 

In  view  of  t he  exhibitions  already  presented  of  the  variega¬ 
ted  hues  assumed,  and  the  strange  manoeuvres  performed  by 
modern  infidelity,  our  readers  Will,  we  presume,  be  ready  to 
admit,  that  similar  vagaries  practised  in  connexion  with  any 
other  human  interest  than  that  of  religion,  would  bring  down 
upon  their  authors  the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  all  sane  men  : 
that  such  theories  set  up,  and  such  arguments  employed  in  their 
defence,  would,  if  produced  with  reference  to  important  secu¬ 
lar  affairs  of  life,  terminate,  in  all  probability,  in  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  by  the  proper  authorities,  of  a  commission  de  lunatico 
inquirendo,  and  in  the  adornment  of  their  originators  with  a 
strait-jacket  or  a  cap  and  bells.  But  in  the  department  of  re¬ 
ligion  no  display  of  unreason  can  be  so  extravagant  as  not  to 
win  admirers  and  apologists,  and  the  most  silly  conglomerate 
of  absurdities  needs  only  assume  the  name  of  philosophy  to 
be  respectable,  and  to  attract  disciples. 

In  following  up  the  series  of  metamorphoses  through  which 
infidelity  has  latterly  been  passing,  we  have  now  reached  a 
stage  of  development  in  which  the  self-sufficiency  of  benight¬ 
ed  human  reason  fairly  runs  riot,  and  discards  all  method.  In 
the  theories  heretofore  considered  (always  excepting  positive 
atheism)  there  still  was  system  and  method,  order  and  logic, 
however  baseless  the  former,  however  frigid  and  barren  the 
latter.  But  here  we  have  nothing  but  authoritative  utterances 
ex  cathedra:  audaciousnegation, dogmatical  assertion,  and  the 

*  The  writer  sincerely  regrets  the  delays  which  have,  from  various  causes, 
repeatedly  occurred  in  the  appearance  of  these  articles  :  he  has  still  more 
reason  to  regret  that,  when  press  of  business  had  prevented  the  preparation 
of  the  present  article  for  the  last  number,  that  article  is,  now  that  it  does  ap¬ 
pear,  so  exceedingly  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory.  His  only  excuse  is,  that 
many  engagements,  together  with  much  physical  suffering,  prevented  its 
commencement  until  the  eleventh  hour;  and  then  the  great  extent  of  the 
subject  forbade  that  full  and  thorough  discussion  which  its  nature  and  impor¬ 
tance  demanded.  Except  at  the  beginning  and  the  conclusion,  little  more  has 
been  done  than  following  Mr.  Pearson’s  train  of  argument.  The  discussion 
will  not  be  continued  in  the  manner  in  which  it  has  thus  far  been  pursued : 
it  may,  at  a  future  day,  be  resumed  in  a  different  form. 
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deceitful  and  desperately  wicked  human  heart  rioting  in  ex¬ 
travagant  self-adulation  and  fanatical  man-worship.  Sound 
scholarship  and  profound  learning  have  driven  infidels  from 
the  field  of  Biblical  criticism,  and  foiled  every  “attempt  to  ex¬ 
punge  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation,  atonement,  and  regen¬ 
erating  influences  of  the  Spirit  from  the  sacred  record  :  on  this 
ground  the  dispute,  as  is  generally  admitted,  has  been  decided 
in  favor  of  the  great  doctrines  of  redemption.”  But  some 
men  rpe  so  stolid,  that  they  never  know  when  they  are  beaten  ; 
and  when  the  embattled  forces  have  been  withdrawn  from  the 
field,  the  inextinguishable  valor  of  such  combatants  impels 
them  to  linger  on  the  scene  of  action,  and  to  continue  firing 
off  their  popguns,  to  their  own  exceeding  delectation,  and  the 
dismay  of  timorous  spectators.  In  England  a  few  such  inde¬ 
fatigable  engineers  are  still  enfilading  the  lines  of  defence  that 
protect  the  no  longer  disputed  field,  with  their  puny  aud  harm¬ 
less  leaden  artillery:  preeminent  among  them  are  Messrs. 
Foxton  and  Newman  :  par  nobile  fratrum.  The  former  still 
ventures  to  assert,  that  “in  the  teaching  of  Christ  himself, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  modern  evangelical 
notion  of  an  atonement.”  The  latter,  in  his  “Phases  of  Faith,” 
which  very  plainly  show  that  his  mind,  never  fixed  anywhere, 
is  always  in  a  transition-state,  rapidly  gliding,  with  a  tendency 
nobody  knows  whither,  through  successive  phases,  declares, 
“that  the  atonement  may  be  dropt  out  of  Pauline  religion 
without  affecting  its  quality.”  What  is  to  be  done  with  such 
people  ?  If  they  were  to  argue  the  matter  with  St.  Paul,  there 
might  be  some  hope  of  them.  But  to  combat  such  positions, 
with  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  full  in  view,  is  entirely  need¬ 
less ;  for,  when  a  man  shuts  his  eyes  at  bright  noon-day,  and 
then  maintains  that  the  sun  does  not  shine,  it  would  obviously 
be  childish  to  resort  to  argument  for  the  purpose  of  proving 
that  it  does.  Hence  also  there  can  be  little  profit  in  arguing 
with  Unitarians,  when  they  maintain  that  the  New  Testament 
teaches  their  doctrines,  but  not  the  Trinity.  Coleridge,  once 
himself  a  Socinian,  said  with  equal  truth  and  severity  :  “So- 
cinians  would  lose  all  character  for  honesty,  if  they  were  to 
explain  their  neighbor’s  will  with  the  same  latitude  of  interpre¬ 
tation,  which  they  do  the  Scriptures.”  “I  told  them,”  said  he, 
when  his  clear  and  candid  mind  had  long  since  got  rid  of  its 
own  Socinianism  :  “I  told  them  plainly  and  openly,  that  it 
was  plain  enough  John  and  Paul  were  not  Unitarians.”  What 
is  thus  directly  maintained  in  opposition  to  Socinianism  by 
Coleridge,  has  now  come  to  be  admitted  by  such  rationalistic 
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theologians  and  philosophers  of  Germany,  as  are  no  longer 
disposed  to  stultify  themselves  by  denying  what  is  patent  to 
the  most  purblind  vision.  Whether  or  not  they  believe  what 
the  Scriptures  say,  they  no  longer  deny  that  they  do  teach 
“the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  incarnation,  atonement,  the 
lapsed  condition  of  man,  and  the  regeneration  of  the  soul  by 
the  Holy  Spirit.”  Thus  Hegel  and  Schelling  assume  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  these  doctrines:  they  admit  that  they  are  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble  ;  but  when  they  proceed  to  deduce  them  altogether  from 
philosophical  principles,  and  twist  them  into  their  assumed 
chain  of  necessity,  stripping  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incarnation  of  “their  surpassing  glory,”  they  are  no  less 
rationalistic  than  those  who  denied  that  these  doctrines  are  in 
the  Scriptures  :  they  offer  us  philosophic  or  speculative,  in  the 
place  of  critical  rationalism.  We  acknowledge,  however,  that 
this  is  a  distinction  with  little  difference,  rationalistic  criticism 
having  been  simply  the  offspring  of  speculative  rationalism, 
which  critics  brought  with  them  to  the  examination  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  scriptures:  the  difference  is  in  the  method,  not  in  the 
spirit. 

Now,  according  to  the  philosophers  just  referred  to,  the  great 
scriptural  doctrines  concerning  God  and  man  are  to  be  subject¬ 
ed  to  the  tests  of  pure  science,  and  explained  according  to  its 
principles.  In  applying  these  tests,  and  explaining  in  con¬ 
formity  with  them,  they  represent  the  fall  of  man  as  the  disu¬ 
niting  of  the  human  will  from  the  divine  will.  By  logical 
consequence,  redemption  is  defined  as  the  reunion  of  man’s 
will  to  the  will  of  God.  However  palpable  the  rationalism  of 
these  theorizers,  it  is  a  great  and  pregnant  concession,  that  the 
great  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  in  the  Bible:  a  concession, 
in  fact,  which  reduces  the  points  at  issue  between  us  to  a  sim¬ 
ple  question  of  comparative  authority  or  credibility  :  are  we  to 
believe  what  the  scriptures  say,  or  are  we  rather  to  believe  our 
modern  philosophers,  who  contend  that  they  know  better,  and 
assert  that  the  scriptures  say  what  is  not  true?  A  question, 
the  general  discussion  of  which  does  not  belong  here,  other¬ 
wise  than  to  show  that,  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
the  sacred  records  having  been  demonstrated  times  without 
number,  by  evidence  external  and  internal,  philosophers  who 
contradict  them  deserve  no  credence  at  all.  We  therefore  pro¬ 
ceed. 

We  have,  ere  this,  pointed  out  the  position  taken  by  Strauss, 
a  prominent  disciple  of  Hegel,  with  reference  to  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  Utterly  discarding  the  old  rationalistic  principle 
and  method  of  interpretation,  he  admits  that  the  gospels  most 
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distinctly  ascribe  miracles  to  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and.  that 
the  great  fundamental  doctrines  held  by  all  evangelical  church¬ 
es,  are  contained  in  them,  and  then,  authoritatively  propound¬ 
ing  his  foregone  conclusion,  that  miracles  are  impossible,  he 
audaciously  maintains,  par  consequence,  that  the  gospel  nar¬ 
ratives  are  not  true  :  that  they  are  myths,  or  philosophical  fig¬ 
ments,  the  worthlessness  of  which  it  was  reserved  for  him  and 
his  coadjutors  to  expose.  Thus,  then,  he  also  shifts  his  attack 
from  the  ground  of  critical  interpretation  to  that  of  speculative 
philosophy.  To  this  class  of  enemies  belong  also  the  Unitari¬ 
ans  of  England  and  this  country,  whose  efforts  to  strip  the  Sa¬ 
vior  and  his  gospel  of  everything  supernatural  and  divine,  have 
earned  the  commendations  of  D’Alembert  and  Voltaire,  and 
of  the  more  modern  German  rationalists:  an  endorsement  of 
which  they  do  not  greatly  boast.  The  Unitarians  also  have, 
in  a  great  measure,  abandoned  the  old  rationalistic  method  of 
attempting,  by  forced  interpretations,  to  thrust  out  from  the 
Bible-text  the  doctrines  of  redemption,  and  betaken  themselves 
to  philosophy.  Their  very  extraordinary  exegesis  involved 
them  in  endless  embarrassments  :  it  was  far  easier  to  get  on 
with  ex  cathedra  assertions  and  denials,  and  with  speculations 
that  openly  renounced  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  It  may 
be  remarked  here,  en  passant,  that  this  change  of  tactics  has 
only  served  to  show  what  theology  must  come  to,  when  it 
throws  itself  into  the  arms  of  a  pretended  philosophy,  which, 
denying  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  looking  with  con¬ 
tempt  upon  the  axioms  and  demands  of  common  sense,  and 
the  processes  of  cautious  induction,  comes  forward,  at  least 
once  in  every  new  generation,  with  a  new  set  of  doctrines  and 
theories,  and  an  entirely  new  system.  It  can  have  no  charac¬ 
ter  but  that  of  perpetual  metamorphization  :  and  this  is  what 
the  school  now  before  us  really  seem  to  regard  as  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  all  theology.  Of  this,  more  ere  we  close.  For  the 
present,  we  quote  on  the  subject  in  general,  the  following  sen¬ 
tences  from  Pearson  :  “Holding  an  increasingly  lax  theory  of 
inspiration,  or  tossing  aside  the  idea  of  inspiration  altogether, 
the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  incarnation,  atonement,  and  the 
Spirit’s  influences,  become  not  so  much  a  question  of  scriptu¬ 
ral  truth  as  of  philosophical  possibility.  The  stubborn  texts 
have  been  abandoned,  and  the  weapons  of  transcendentalism 
have  been  resorted  to.  Reason  is  to  be  umpire  in  every  dis¬ 
pute.  There  are  laws  of  the  mind,  say  the  disciples  of  this 
school,  which  are  exact  and  uniform.  These  are  absolute 
tests  to  man,  and  by  means  of  them  the  pretensions  of  every 
doctrine  must  be  decided.  ‘What  is  of  use  to  man  lies  in  the 
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plane  of  his  own  consciousness,  neither  above  it  nor  below  it.’ 
[Parker.]  This  is  the  motto  of  the  class  of  writers  referred  to. 
Strauss  takes  up  the  position,  ‘miracles  are  impossible-,’  and, 
being  pinned  there  as  firmly  as  a  man  in  the  stocks,  proceeds 
to  examine  the  miraculous  gospel  history.  In  like  manner, 
the  more  liberal  Unitarians  fix  themselves  on  the  assumption, 
that  the  Trinity  and  atonement  cannot  rest  on  evidence  ;  and 
then,  either  deny  that  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible,  or, 
finding  them  there,  discard  them  as  false,  because  not  accord¬ 
ing  with  their  own  sense  of  fitness.”  p.  178  sq. 

It  must  have  been  obvious  from  the  beginning,  that  Socini- 
anism  could  afford  no  stopping  place  to  those  who  had  once 
begun  tire  work  of  dismantling  the  beauteous  edifice  of  our 
faith :  in  the  very  nature  of  things  such  a  process  of  destruc¬ 
tion  must  go  on,  until  there  is  nothing  more  to  destroy.  Hence, 
though  to  Emerson,  Parker,  Blanco  White,  F.  W.  Newman, 
and  others,  this  was  a  point  of  transition,  they  have  long  since 
passed  far  beyond  it.  The  “school  of  progress,”  perceiving 
the  affinities  “between  itself  and  unitarianism,  in  all  its  shades, 
is  calling  upon  it  to  come  on.  ‘It  must  do  this,’  says  Parker, 
‘or  cease  to  represent  the  progress  of  man  in  theology .  Then 
some  other  will  take  its  office,  stand  God-parent  to  the  fair  child 
it  has  brought  into  the  world,  but  dares  not  own.’”  In  our 
country,  Parker  has  assumed  the  office,  and  F.  W.  Newman 
is  laboring  to  discharge  its  duties  in  England  :  with  ruthless 
hands  they  tear  out  the  heart  of  Christianity,  but  continue  to 
speak  its  language  and  to  wear  its  external  livery,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Parker,  it  is  well  known,  moved  forward  too  fast  in  the 
track  of  speculative  theology,  even  for  the  Unitarians,  so  that 
the  connexion  between  them  has  been  severed,  and  the  new 
school  seem  disposed  to  accept  him  as  a  leader.  “He  is  a 
strenuous  advocate  of  what  he  calls  “absolute  religion,”  or 
those  simplest  elements  of  moral  and  religious  truth  which  are 
supposed  to  underlie  all  theologies,  Pagan,  Jewish  and  Chris¬ 
tian.  His  talk  on  this  point  is  not  unlike  the  rhapsodies  of 
Emerson.  ‘There  is  but  one  religion,’  he  tells  us  ‘as  one 
ocean.’  [So  there  is,  only  not  in  his  sense.]  And  again,  ‘there 
can  be  but  one  kind  of  religion,  as  there  can  be  but  one  kind 
of  time  and  space.’  Of  course,  the  different  names  given  to 
it  indicate  ‘our  partial  conceptions,’  or  distinctions  belonging 
‘to  the  thinker’s  mind,  not  to  religion  itself.’  Just  as  in  look¬ 
ing  over  the  world,  we  see  only  one  race  of  men,  taking  the 
name  of  Britons  or  Esquimaux,  &c.,  according  to  artificial  or 
local  distinctions;  or  just  as  it  is  oue  and  the  same  element  of 
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water,  though  parts  of  it  be  named  the  Pacific,  the  Atlantic, 
or  the  German  Ocean.  *  Two  things  follow  from  this  view, 
which  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  Mr.  Parker’s  writings. 
The  one  is,  that  ‘there  is  no  difference  but  of  words  between 
revealed  religion  and  natural  religion.’  All  religions  being 
more  or  less  true,  and  the  essence  of  Christianity  being  made 
independent  of  all  circumstances,’  all  those  extraneous  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  the  person,  character,  and  authority  of  him  who 
first  taught  it.’  The  other  is,  that  each  man  possesses  in  his 
own  mind  the  power  of  discerning  the  absolute  truth,  so  that 
every  thing  supposed  to  be  included  in  religion  is  to  be  tested 
by  this  intuitive  susceptibility  or  power.  ‘Christianity  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  no  outside  authority .  We  verify  its  eternal 

truth  in  our  soul.’1  He,  in  common  with  some  of  our  own 
men  of  progress,  resolves,  after  the  example  of  Schleiermacher, 
the  religious  element  in  man  into  a  sense  of  dependence.  This 
religious  sentiment  or  sense  of  dependence,  supposed  to  exist 
at  the  root  of  all  religions,  is  made  everything;  while  the 
character,  nature,  and  essence  of  the  object  on  which  it  de¬ 
pends,  are  made  of  little  or  no  importance.  The  objects  of 
worship  are  ‘accidental  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  age,  na¬ 
tion,  sect,  or  individual.’  This  religious  sentiment  is  the  ‘eter¬ 
nal  element,’  all  else  is ‘mutable  and  fleeting.’  The  problem 
of  our  times  which  he  deems  himself  commissioned  to  solve, 
is  :  ‘To  separate  religion  from  whatever  is  finite, — church, 
book,  person, — and  let  it  rest  on  its  absolute  truth.’  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker  is  a  sort  of  Luther  in  his  own  way.  ‘Protestantism  deliv¬ 
ers  us  from  the  tyranny  of  the  church,  and  carries  us  back  to 
the  Bible.’  Philosophical  spiritualism  is  to  effect  the  next 
Reformation.  ‘Our  theology,’  he  says,  ‘has  two  great  idols — 
the  Bible  and  Christ.’  And  Mr.  Parker  is  the  iconoclast 
who  w'ould  break  them  in  pieces.  It  is,  after  all,  however,  but 
the  exchange  of  one  infallibility  for  another — an  infallible 
Bible  for  an  infallible  self — the  outward  for  the  inward  oracle. 

! There  is  an  idol  still.”  p.  ISO  sqq. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  we  write  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary,  that  we  should  pass  over  much  of  the  strange  and  most 
illogical  reasoning,  and  the  many  instances  of  unfairness  in 

1  The  great  practical  objection  to  this  doctrine  is,  that  when  the  so-called 
outside  authority,  i.  e.  the  word  of  God,  is  disregarded  and  set  at  nought,  it 
is  not  generally  very  long  before  the  soul  ceases  to  care  aught  about  Christi¬ 
anity,  or  natural,  or  any  religion,  or  to  be  at  all  solicitous  about  verifying  the 
truth  of  anything  whatever  that  does  not  promise  to  fill  the  pocket,  to  pam¬ 
per  the  flesh,  or  to  gratify  pride.  These  writers  always  forget  what  human 
nature  is. 
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confounding  things  having  no  connexion  with  each  other,  ex¬ 
hibited  in  Parker’s  “Discourse  of  Matters  pertaining  to  Reli¬ 
gion:”  we  must  hasten  on  to  what  Mr.  Pearson  very  justly  de¬ 
signates  as  “the  great  fallacy  in  this  theory  of  spiritualism — 
that  which  lies  at  the  very  core  of  the  system  and  which 
“consists  in  making  the  religious  principle  in  man  find  its  pro¬ 
per  object,  in  the  same  way  that  the  senses — the  eye  or  the  ear 
- — find  theirs.”  And  here  we  must  cite  a  pretty  long  passage 
from  Mr.  Pearson,  in  order  that  we  may  present  a  clear  and 
tolerably  complete  view  of  this  system.  “Two  things  are 
here  confounded :  the  capacity  for  receiving  religious  truth, 
and  the  capacity  of  unaided  reason  to  discover  it.  ‘This  the¬ 
ory,’  says  Mr.  Parker,  ‘teaches  that  there  is  a  natural  supply 
for  spiritual  as  well  as  for  corporeal  wants;  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
nection  between  God  and  the  soul,  as  between  light  and  the 
eye,  sound  and  the  ear,  food  and  the  palate,  truth  and  the  in¬ 
tellect,  beauty  and  the  imagination.’  He  thus  cuts  off  the 
miraculous  provision.  And  then,  ‘as  we  have  bodily  senses 
to  lay  hold  on  matter,  and  supply  bodily  wants,  through  which 
we  obtain,  naturally,  all  needed  material  things ;  so  we  have 
spiritual  faculties  to  lay  hold  on  God,  and  supply  spiritual 
wants;  through  them  we  obtain  all  needed  spiritual  things.’ 
He  thus  excludes  the  supernatural  influence  which  opens  the 
heart  to  receive  the  miraculous  supply.  Here  is  a  point  of 
fact. — Do  men  obtain  peace  of  conscience  or  rest  for  the  soul, 
as  naturally  as  their  eyes  obtain  light,  or  the  palate  obtains 
food  ?  Do  the  spiritual  faculties  and  the  spiritual  objects  come 
together  in  the  merely  natural  way  here  represented  ?  We  trow 
not.  Universal  history,  and  individual  history  disclaim  the 
analogy.  ‘Each  animal,  in  its  natural  state,  attains  its  legiti¬ 
mate  end,  reaches  perfection  after  its  kind.’  Yes.  But  man 
is  the  anomaly  here.  He  fails  of  reaching  the  perfection  that 
is  proper  to  him.  It  is  easy  to  descant,  as  our  author  does,  on 
the  relation  of  supply  to  the  demand  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  on  the  sufficiency  of  instinct  in  the  ox  and  the  sparrow. 
But  to  conclude  that,  because  the  natural  circumstances  at¬ 
tending  them  are  perfect,  it  must  be  so  in  the  case  of  man; 
that  because  they  obtain  rest  and  satisfaction  in  a  natural  and 
not  miraculous  supply,  therefore  the  human  race  needs  no  mi¬ 
raculous  provision  and  no  other  than  natural  guidance,  is  as 
consistent  with  fact  as  to  infer  that,  since  the  fowls  of  the  air 
fly,  man  must  have  wings.  It  is  true  that  we  find  a  race  of 
men,  though  ‘we  never  find  a  race  of  animals,  destitute  of 
what  is  most  needed  for  them,  wandering  up  and  down,  seek¬ 
ing  rest  and  finding  none.5  That  capacity  implies  the  object, 
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and  that  there  are  supplies  to  meet  the  spiritual  wants  of  man, 
are  truths.  But  the  fact,  however  mysterious,  in  reference  to 
man,  is,  that  the  capacity  and  the  object  do  not,  as  in  the  irra¬ 
tional  animals,  come  naturally  together.  There  is  no  discre¬ 
pancy  between  the  proper  destiny  and  the  actual  condition  of 
the  sparrow,  but  there  is  much  between  the  proper  destiny  and 
the  actual  condition  of  man.  A  sense  of  guilt  is  a  real  and 
powerful  element  in  man’s  religious  consciousness,  which  this 
theory  of  spiritualism  ignores,  and  for  which,  consequently,  it 
makes  no  provision.  That  sense  of  guilt  is  a  fact,  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  history  of  man,  which  remains  in  spite  of  all  such  teach¬ 
ing;  and  to  talk,  amid  this  felt  discordance  between  actual 
condition  and  proper  destiny,  of  throwing  man  upon  himself, 
or  upon  the  religious  sentiment  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  is 
something  like  bidding  a  man  brood  over  his  disease  when  he 
feels  the  need  of  going  out  after  a  remedy.  Mr.  Parker  tells 
us  that  Tor  the  religious  consciousness  of  man,  a  knowledge 
of  two  great  truths  is  indispensable ;  namely,  a  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  the  infinite  God,  and  of  the  duty  we  owe  to 
Him.’  These,  of  course,  may  be  known,  independently  of 
all  revelation  and  supernatural  influence,  by  intuition  and  re¬ 
flection.  Now,  supposing  that  man  needed  no  more  than  this 
knowledge,  it  is  asked,  does  his  own  unaided  intuition  furnish 
it,  or  is  he  found  in  this  state  of  nature  discharging  his  duty? 
Let  the  world’s  history,  actual  observation,  and  personal  expe¬ 
rience  answer.  Our  question  is  answered  when  we  think  of 
‘many  a  swarthy  Indian,  who  bowed  down  to  wood  and  stone 
—  many  a  grim-faced  Calmuck,  who  worshipped  the  great 
God  of  storms — many  a  Grecian  peasant,  who  did  homage  to 
Phoebus-Apollo  when  the  sun  rose  and  went  down — many  a 
savage,  his  hands  smeared  all  over  with  human  sacrifice,’  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Parker  assures  us,  in  his  catholicity,  that  they  shall 
sit  down  with  Moses  and  Jesus  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  [Par¬ 
ker’s  Discourse,  p.  83.]  But  much  more  than  this  knowledge 
is  wanting.  Men  who  have  it  are  wandering  up  and  down, 
seeking  rest  and  finding  none;  they  know  that  the  Infinite 
God  exists,  but  they  want  to  know  how  He  can  pardon  guilt, 
and  justify  the  ungodly ;  they  know  their  duty,  but  there  is 
the  want  of  inclination  or  moral  power  to  act  up  to  it.  And, 
amid  all  this  fine  talk  about  the  light  of  nature,  world-wide 
inspiration,  and  the  power  of  intuitive  sentiment,  the  actual 
condition  of  the  race,  without  the  external  teaching  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  rises  up  in  dark  contrast,  and  forces  from  us  the  excla¬ 
mation,  has  this  intuitive  power  given  to  the  soul  its  proper 
object,  as  instiuct  has  given  to  the  beast  and  bird  theirs?”  p. 
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lS5sqq.  Parker  himself,  distinctly  enough  defines  the  posi¬ 
tion  sustained  by  this  system  of  spiritualism  toward  the  Chris¬ 
tian  revelation,  when  he  says :  “It  bows  to  no  idols,  neither 

the  church,  nor  the  Bible,  nor  yet  Jesus,  but  God  only . 

The  Redeemer  is. within — its  salvation  within;  its  heaven  and 
its  oracle  of  God.”  Here,  then,  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 
and  of  Jesus  as  the  Great  Divine  Teacher,  is  cast  to  the  winds  : 
the  grand  authority  to  determine  what  is  truth,  in  this  new, 
universal,  “absolute  religion,”  is  “the  intuitive  susceptibility 
or  power  of  the  mind,”  which,  as  it  is  here  represented,  and 
with  the  capacities  here  ascribed  to  it,  is  a  newly  discovered 
faculty,  never  before  known  to  exist  in  man.  In  the  presence 
of  this  supreme  judge,  the  Bible  is  of  no  account,  except  in 
as  far  as  its  revelations  happen  to  accord  with  the  utterances  of 
this  inward  oracle.  Of  Christianity  so  little  is  accepted,  that  it 
might  as  well  be  thrown  aside  altogether.  Rogers,  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  volume  of  his  Essays  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  says 
of  this  religion  called  absolute,  that  “it  sponges  out  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole  [of  Christianity]  ;  or,  after  reducing  the  mass  of 
it  to  a  caput  mortuum  of  lies,  fiction,  and  superstition,  retains 
only  a  few  drops  of  fact  and  doctrine — so  few  as  certainly  not 
to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  critical  distillation.”  “Christi¬ 
anity,”  says  Pearson,  “or  what  is  generally  understood  to  be 
its  distinguishing  principles,  is,  of  course,  well  blackened,  and 
grossly  misrepresented,  in  order  to  insure  its  condemnation. 
Spiritualism,  we  are  told,  Ccalls  God  father,  not  king”  where¬ 
as  popular  Christianity  ‘makes  God  dark  and  awful  ;  a  judge, 
not  a  protector;  a  king,  not  a  father;  jealous,  selfish,  vindic¬ 
tive.  He  is  the  Draco  of  the  universe;  the  author  of  sin,  but 
its  unforgiving  avenger.’1  This  we  can  characterize  only  as 
a  great  untruth,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  Mr.  Parker 
knew  it.  The  design  is  to  array  man’s  moral  nature  against 
the  external  divine  revelation,  and  to  represent  the  doctrines 
of  atonement  as  conflicting  with  the  imperishable  religious 
sentiments  common  to  the  race.  But,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
show,  spiritualism  is  as  much  at  variance  with  analogy  in  call- 

1  What  is  to  us  most  offensive  and  provoking  in  such  misrepresentations, 
is,  that  spiritualism,  no  more  than  fetichism,  would  know  anything  of  or 
about  God,  but  for  that  Bible  which  these  men  revile  ;  and  that,  but  for  the 
knowledge  derived  from  that  same  Bible  and  that  libelled  Christianity,  they 
would  now,  instead  of  mispresenting  its  great  and  glorious  doctrines,  proba¬ 
bly  be  worshipping  Jupiter,  or  Thor  and  Woden,  or  hoping,  with  Pawnees 
and  Sioux,  for  future  perpetual  hunting-grounds,  or  offering  human  sacrifices 
on  the  reeking  altars  of  that  hideous  idol,  Quitzliopotzli,  or  revelling  in  the 
gastronomical  luxuries  of  cannibalism,  with  the  South  Sea  Islanders  ;  these 
being,  so  far  as  we  know,  among  the  best  things  which  the  “intuitional  con¬ 
sciousness,”  unaided  by  a  revelation  from  without,  has  yet  brought  to  light. 
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ing  God  father,  and  refusing  to  call  him  also  king,  as  it  is  dis¬ 
honest  in  making  evangelism  call  him  king  only,  and  not  fa¬ 
ther  also. 

“Mr.  Parker,  like  many  others,  would  shift  the  contest  from 
the  field  of  the  external  evidences,  (by  affecting  to  despise 
them  as,  even  if  true,  of  no  value)  to  the  matter  of  Christiani¬ 
ty  itself;  the  intuitive  susceptibility  or  power  of  the  mind  be¬ 
ing  supreme  arbiter.  We,  without  abating  a  jot  of  our  regard 
for  these  evidences — being  more  and  more  disposed  to  tell 
these  towers  and  mark  these  bulwarks — are  willing  to  abide 
by  a  fair  trial  of  the  contents  of  the  revelation  itself.  It  is 
part  of  the  disingenuousness  of  infidelity,  to  represent  us  as 
fixed  on  the  one  ground,  and  reluctant  to  do  battle  on  the  oth¬ 
er.  The  nature  of  the  doctrine  must  be  taken  into  account, 
as  well  as  the  external  evidence  which  attests  it.  But  we  de¬ 
mur  to  making  any  inward  power  of  depraved  man,  be  it  called 
intuition  or  religious  sentiment,  a  sufficient  guide  or  test  in 
such  a  question  as  this.  It  is  enough  that  our  moral  nature,  in 
its  clear,  imperishable  utterances,  be  not  overborne  or  brought 
into  collision.  But  it  is  not  entitled  to  demand  that  it  should 
be  made  the  revealer  of  truth,  or  that  an  external  revelation 
should  disclose  nothing  but  what  lies  within  the  range  of  our 
natural  faculties,  for  that  were  to  deny  the  possibility  of  a  rev¬ 
elation  properly  so  called.  This,  however,  is  the  high  claim 
of  modern  spiritualism.  Common  sense  refuses  to  yield  to 
any  such  intolerable  dogmatism.  It  is  inconsistent  with  our 
dependent  condition  in  this  world,  and  with  the  felt  wants  of 
the  human  spirit.  We  are  led  to  look  for  a  revelation  from 
without,  and  if  attested  by  sufficient  evidence,  if  its  documents 
be  proved  genuine,  and  if  its  contents,  though  above  the  pow¬ 
er  of  our  moral  nature  to  discover,  be  in  harmony  with  its 
broad  principles,  and  with  what  we  otherwise  know  of  the 
Divine  government,  nothing  on  our  part  should  hinder  its  re¬ 
ception.  It  is  the  alleged  discordancy  between  the  two  that 
runs  throughout  the  whole  of  Mr.  Parker’s  illogical  and  intol¬ 
erant  book,  and  which  is  the  sharp  sword  in  the  hands  of  phi¬ 
losophical  spiritualism.  But,  let  us  hear  another  chief  of  the 
same  school,  before  we  turn  the  weapon.”  p.  1S9  sqq. 

The  person  here  referred  to  is  Mr.  Newman,  over  whose  re¬ 
cent  efforts  to  advance  the  “new  reformation”  there  is  great 
rejoicing  among  its  advocates.  And  surely,  if  it  so  greatly 
needed  the  aid  afforded  by  Mr.  Newman’s  recent  work,  “Phases 
of  Faith;  or,  Passages  from  the  History  of  my  Creed,”  its 
case  must  be  indeed  a  desperate  one.  Mr.  Newman,  having 
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become  an  unbeliever,  favors  the  public  with  a  book,  to  let 
every  body  know  that  he  could  not  help  it.  The  successive 
stages  by  which  he  reached  his  present  position,  are  described 
in  full  under  the  title  of  Phases.  Our  limited  time  will  not 
admit  of  our  giving  a  particular  account  of  these.  He  finds 
St.  Paul  a  ‘‘broken  reed,”  because,  as  he  tells  us,  he  (Paul), 
in  his  treatment  of  the  gift  of  tongues,  speaks  like  an  Irving- 
ite,  and  because  the  Christ  of  Paul’s  epistles  is  a  different 
being  from  the  Christ  of  the  evangelists.  We  would  very 
humbly  suggest,  whether  Mr.  Newman  is  not  here  putting  the 
cart  before  the  horse,  and  whether  it  would  not  have  been  quite 
as  well,  and  rather  more  in  accordance  with  common  sense,  to 
say,  that  Irving  speaks  like  an  Irvingite  of  what  Paul  says 
concerning  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  that  the  discrepancy  be¬ 
tween  St.  Paul  and  the  evangelists,  was,  if  any  there  were, 
very  likely  to  have  been  discovered  long  before  he  brought  his 
conceited  ignorance  to  the  functions  of  a  Biblical  critic.  The 
fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  kept  him  for  some  time,  yet  oscil¬ 
lating  in  vacuo,  until  the  suggestion  that  “the  narrative  had 
been  strained  by  credulity,”  caused  this  last  link  also  to  snap, 
and  to  drop  him  into  the  fraternal  embrace  of  Dr.  Strauss. 
The  whole  narrative  or  history  of  his  creed  is  an  exceedingly 
childish  affair,  exhibiting  a  series  of  infidel  phenomena  by  no 
means  new :  they  consist  substantially  of  old,  worn  out  mis¬ 
representations,  c-rarnbe  bis  quaterque  recocta ;  of  stale  objec¬ 
tions  to  miracles;  cavils,  a  thousand  times  refuted,  about  dates 
and  names;  a  great  deal  of  absurd  declamation  and  inconclu¬ 
sive  reasoning,  based  upon  the  proposition  which  nobody  dis¬ 
putes,  “that  miraculous  phenomena  will  never  prove  the  good¬ 
ness  and  veracity  of  God,  if  we  do  not  know  these  qualities  in 
Him  without  a  miracle in  which  he  shows  that  he  does  not 
even  know  what  purpose  miracles  were  designed  to  answer, 
that  is,  to  attest  a  special  manifestation  of  divine  goodness: 
from  these  and  still  more  foolish  positions  he  rushes  on,  until, 
in  his  sixth  phase,  “he  attempts  to  cut  up  historical  religion 
by  the  roots,  and  represents  religion  as  a  state  of  sentiment  to¬ 
ward  God  that  is  independent  of  any  outward  creed  whatever.” 
(Pearson,  p.  197)  We  must  pass  over  his  absurd  arguments 
employed  in  this  connexion  to  show,  that  “historical  evidence 
must  be  wholly  without  value  to  men  not  learned  in  history,” 
and  get  rid,  for  a  while,  of  Mr.  Newman,  by  quoting  Mr. 
Pearson’s  concluding  remarks  on  this  singular  person  : 

“But  Mr.  Newman’s  drift  is  to  get  rid  of  an  historical  Christ. 
He  insinuates  that  Jesus  was  far  from  perfect — that  his  portrait 
as  drawn  by  the  evangelists  is;  in  a  great  measure,  imaginary 
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— and,  if  asked  to  specify  the  faults  in  that  matchless  charac¬ 
ter,  he  maintains  that  he  is  not  bound  to  do  so,  because  this 
were  presuming  him  to  be  perfect  until  we  find  him  to  be  im¬ 
perfect.77  [Query:  can  this  man’s  mind  be  sane?]  “Yes.  It 
a  man  is  generally  reported  to  be  honest,  and  claims  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  so,  you,  if  you  deny  it,  are  obliged  to  establish  the 
charge  of  dishonesty.  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  every 
mere  man  is  imperfect — every  sane  mind  admits  it.  The  onus 
probandi ,  therefore,  lies  on  him  who  denies  it.  So  with  the 
man  who  denies  the  sinless  character  of  Jesus.  We  meet 
with  another  strange  thing  here.  Mr.  Newman  represents  it, 
as  moral  suicide  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  claims  of  Jesus  and 
then  to  submit  our  judgment  to  his  authority,  first  to  criticise 
and  then  to  cease  our  criticism,  first  to  exercise  free  thought 
and  then  to  abandon  it.  We  say,  that  to  yield  the  mind  up  to 
Christ,  after  having  been  convinced  of  the  divinity  of  his 
claims,  is  alone  worthy  of  the  name  of  free  thought.  And 
we  ask,  do  you  act  thus  in  common  life — in  selecting  a  friend, 
for  example?  You  criticise  at  first.  Do  you  go  on  with  your 
criticism?  Mr.  Newman  would  have  us  believe  that  it  is  with 
pain  he  gives  up  ‘sentiments  toward  an  historical  person,  which 
have  been  tenderly  cherished  as  a  religion.7  Blit  with  his 
book  before  us,  we  refuse  to  do  so. 

“In  concluding  the  ‘phases,7  he  deems  himself  warranted, 
from  his  previous  ‘passages,7  to  consider  it  as  a  settled  point 
that  the  external  revelation  is  in  collision  with  the  moral  senti¬ 
ments.  We  have  here  Spiritualism  versus  Christianity.  ‘If 
the  spirit  within  us,7  says  he,  ‘and  the  Bible  (or  church)  with¬ 
out  us  are  at  variance,  we  must  either  follow  the  inward  and 
disregard  the  outward  law  ;  else  ice  must  renounce  the  in¬ 
ward  law  and  obey  the  outward .’  Matters  have  been  brought 
to  no  such  pass.  The  child  has  not  received  ‘accordant  com¬ 
mands’  from  his  father  and  mother,  and  is  not  reduced  to  ‘the 
painful  necessity  of  disobeying  one  in  order  to  obey  the  other.7 
Mr.  Newman,  throughout  his  book,  has  given  such  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  atonement  and  the  doctrines  connected  with  if, 
not  to  speak  of  the  old  refuted  objections  which  he  brings 
against  many  parts  of  the  sacred  record,  as  to  remind  us  of  the 
coarseness  and  unfairness  of  the  school  of  Paine.  He  has  first 
perverted  the  outward  law,  and  then  set  over  against  it  the  in¬ 
ward.  He  has  exalted  the  one  to  the  judgment  seat,  and  then 
brings  the  other  blackened  and  deformed  before  it,  to  be  con¬ 
demned.  And  what,  after  all,  does  he  mean  by  ‘the  spirit 
within  us,7  but  individual  feeling?  One  man’s  spiritualism 
may  differ  widely  from  another  man’s.  Judging  from  some 
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recent  manifestations,  the  inward  oracle  is  far  from  being  har¬ 
monious  in  its  utterances.  ‘The  authoritative  unity  claimed 
for  it,  is  a  fiction.  Newman’s  Personal  Spiritualism,  in  place 
of  being  a  centre  of  rest,  must  he  a  perpetual  battle-field  be¬ 
tween  the  claims  of  feeling  and  the  claims  of  the  understand¬ 
ing.’  (Brit.  Quarterly,  No.  XXIII)  And  then  that  wilful 
blindness  to,  or  ungrateful  reading  of,  the  world’s  history,  to 
speak  of  the  world’s  religious  progress  as  having  been  inter¬ 
cepted  or  turned  back  by  the  claim  of  Messiahship  for  Jesus. 
And  what  a  miserable  delusion  to  anticipate,  that  if  the  world 
was  swept  clear  of  intellectual  creeds  and  an  historical  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  men  were  thrown  on  their  own  inward  sentiments, 
having  no  doctrine  in  common  but  the  vague  thing  called 
‘God’s  sympathy  with  individual  man,5  the  race  would  move 
steadily  onward  !  But  for  the  historical  Christianity  which  he 
contemns,  Mr.  Newman’s  religion,  most  assuredly,  would  not 
have  differed  in  the  degree  that  it  does,  from  the  religion  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers.  The  ‘progress’  would 
not  have  been  quite  so  ‘spiritual.  5  55  p.  199  sqq. 

To  the  same  school  as  the  foregoing  belongs  Mr.  Mackay, 
who,  in  his  work  entitled  “Progress  of  the  intellect,55  speaks 
very  contemptuously  of  the  doctrinal  articles  and  creeds  of  our 
age,  and  assumes  a  like  hostile  attitude  with  Parker,  Newman 
and  Co.,  towards  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  redemption. 
Mr.  Pearson  says  of  him  :  ‘Our  author  places  the  polytheistic 
systems  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures 
on  the  same  plane;  both,  according  to  him,  being  the  mind’s 
own  weaving,  the  results  of  investing  the  inward  conceptions 
with  an  outward  and  divine  authority.  He  assumes  that  all 
religion  is  a  form  of  symbolism;  Christianity  and  material 
idolatry  being  in  this  respect  on  the  same  level,  only  the  one  is 
deemed  a  higher  product  of  the  intellectual  law  of  develop¬ 
ment  than  the  other.  Like  Mr.  Parker  and  his  fellow  disci¬ 
ples,  he  holds  that  Christianity  has  two  aspects.  The  first  is 
‘the  moral  conception,  which,  as  eternally  good  and  true,  is 
not  so  much  its  own  peculiarity  as  an  essential  part  of  all  civ¬ 
ilization.5  And  secondly,  its  ‘special  dogmas  and  forms,5  such 
as  the  atonement  and  Spirit’s  ‘influences,5  which,  making  up 
its  accidental  expression  or  clothing,  have  never  ceased  to  ac¬ 
company  its  development,  though  often  threatening  to  obscure 
or  supersede  the  vital  meaning  connected  with  them.5  This 
is  something  like  taking  a  man’s  soul  for  his  clothes,  or  depri¬ 
ving  him  of  reason  and  intelligence,  in  order  to  reduce  him  to 
a  mere  animal.  Mr.  Mackay,  in  short,  like  his  fellow  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  a  resolute  disciple  of  what  is  call- 
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ed  ‘absolute  religion,7  ‘an  eternal,  never-failing  principle,'  of 
which  all  religious  symbols  or  dogmas  are  but  a  temporary 
livery.  By  this  eternal,  indestructible  principle,  we  are  to  un¬ 
derstand  some  such  vague  thing  as  a  sense  of  dependence,  or 
a  feeling  of  Divine  sympathy,  which,  as  an  ultimate  fact,  is 
supposed  to  underlie  all  the  religions  that  the  world  ever  saw  ; 
a  sort  of  universal  soul  pervading  all  systems,  Pagan,  Hebrew 
and  Christian,  a  kind  of  pantheistic  element,  to  which  all  ‘ar¬ 
tificial  forms  of  ritual  or  creed’  bear  the  same  temporary  rela¬ 
tion  that  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  or  the  grass  of  the  field^bear 
to  the  principle  of  life  that  pervades  the  universe.  Mr.  Mackay 
would,  without  scruple,  endorse  Mr.  Parker’s  statement,  ‘there 
is  but  one  religion,  as  one  ocean  ;  though  we  call  it  faith  in 
our  church,  and  infidelity  out  of  the  church.’  And  he  would 
shake  hands  with  brother  Newman  in  affirming,  ‘religion  was 
created  by  the  inward  instincts  of  the  soul :  it  had  afterwards 
to  be  pruned  and  chastened  by  the  skeptical  understanding.’” 
p.  202  sqq. 

Here  we  would  merely  venture  to  ask  :  suppose  that  the 
skeptical  understanding  of  one  age  prunes  away  one  element, 
another  yet  another,  and  so  on,  until  all  is  pruned  away — a 
development  that  is  not  only  likely  to  happen,  but  which  has 
happened,  and  is  even  now,  in  sundry  quarters,  in  a  state  of 
rampancy — -will  the  soul’s  religion  then  consist  in  having, none 
at  all?  Are  the  opinions  held  by  thousands  of  recent  German 
immigrants,  and  the  doctrines  proclaimed  by  their  immeasura¬ 
bly  infamous  newspapers,  are  these  the  legitimate  form  and 
expression  of  the  pruned  and  chastened  religion?  Will  those 
profound  philosophers,  those  rapt  mystagogues  of  the  “uni¬ 
versal,  absolute  religion,”  condescend  to  inform  us?  Who  is 
not  forcibly  reminded  here  of  Schiller’s  famous  dystich : 

“Welche  Religion  ich  bekenne  ?  Keine  von  alien, 

Die  du  mir  nennst ! — Und  warum  keine  ?  Aus  Religion.” 

Mr.  Mackay  is  not  slow  or  timid  in  carrying  on  the  pruning 
and  chastening  process.  Regarding  (he  Bible  doctrines  of  the 
fall  of  man,  atonement  by  Christ,  and  regeneration  through 
the  Spirit,  as  excrescences  threatening  to  obscure  or  supersede 
the  vital  element,  he  lops  them  off.  He  does  not  deny  that 
the  fall  and  the  atonement  are  in  the  Bible,  but  he  dismisses 
them  as  mere  “tricks  of  fancy,”  “ancient  superstitions,”  “sub¬ 
jective  facts  in  the  writer’s  mind,”  in  short,  only  “a  projection 
of  the  inward  consciousness  into  the  outward  world.”  Heie, 
again,  we  would,  most  humbly  and  deferentially,  venture  a 
brief  remark.  If,  as  Mr.  Newman  affirms,  “religion  was  ere- 
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ated  by  the  inward  instincts  of  the  soul,”  we  suppose  that  the 
aforesaid  “projection  of  the  inward  consciousness  into  the  out¬ 
ward  world,”  must  have  been  for  a  time  (with  a  vast  portion 
of  mankind  by  no  means  yet  expired)  at  least,  a  necessary 
phenomenon  of  the  creative  energy  of  the  soul’s  inward  in¬ 
stincts,  constituting  an  important  stadium  in  (he  religious  de¬ 
velopments  of  our  race:  entitled,  theiefore,  to  be  treated  with 
some  respect,  even  when  subjected  to  the  pruning  and  chast¬ 
ening  process  of  the  skeptical  understanding.  And  then  the 
question  very  naturally  arises :  was  this  special  and  peculiar 
projection  a  necessary  accident ,  i.  e.  an  unavoidable  point  and 
state  of  transition  in  the  religious  development  of  our  race,  or 
was  it  necessary,  as  an  essential  element  of  the  universal,  ab¬ 
solute  religion?  If  the  former,  then  the  time  may  be  at  hand 
when  the  skeptical  understanding  may  justly  cast  it  aside  as 
obsolete  and  effete;  if  the  latter,  we  do  not  yet  distinctly  per¬ 
ceive  how  it  is  ever  to  be  gotten  rid  of.  We  need  a  great  deal 
more  light  than  we  are  likely  ever  to  get  respecting  the  uni¬ 
versal,  absolute  religion,  with  its  multiform  projections.  We 
incline  to  think  that  this  theory  very  much  resembles  those 
huge,  unwieldy  pieces  of  ordnance  at  Constantinople,  which 
would,  doubtless,  do  terrific  execution,  if  only  they  could  be 
got  ready  to  be  discharged  at  the  right  moment,  and  in  the  right 
direction,  and  if  there  were  not  much  greater  danger  that, 
when  discharged,  they  would  burst  and  blow  up  the  engineers, 
than  that  they  would  do  any  damage  to  the  unfortunate  vic¬ 
tims  whom  they  are  designed  to  annihilate.  It  is  alwayssafest 
to  proceed  with  caution,  and  never  to  undertake  too  much  at  a 
time.  We  feel  no  alarm.  Mr.  Newman  and  his  coadjutors 
are  not  likely  seriously  to  damage  Christianity  and  the  church. 
However,  what  they  can  do,  that  they  do  in  right  good  earnest. 
They  try  at  least. 

Mr.  Mackay  seems  to  aspire  to  the  lofty  distinction  of  rival¬ 
ling  the  illustrious  Dr.  Strauss  in  audacity  of  negation.  While 
he  admits  that  there  existed  the  notion  of  atonement  in  the 
Hebrew  mind,  he  “cannot  admit  the  atonement  doctrine  to 
have  been  authorized  by  Jesus  as  part  of  his  religion.”  “He 
is  aware,  however,  that  the  teaching  of  Christ  had  something 
to  do  with  the  doctrine,  and  that  the  evangelists,  in  recording 
his  sayings,  are  not  altogether  silent  in  reference  to  it.  But  the 
‘foolishness’  cannot  be  tolerated,  the  ‘stumbling-block’  must  be 
removed,  though  it  be  at  the  expense  of  Christ’s  character  and 
the  credit  of  the  sacred  record.  Jesus,  accordingly,  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  having  eventually  been  influenced,  contrary  to  his 
original  intentions,  by  the  prevailing  idea  of  meritorious  suf- 
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fering,  in  order  ‘to  uphold  his  sinking  cause.’  ‘He  used  the 
terms  and  symbols  of  his  age."  These  the  disciples  applied 
literally,  ‘thereby  creating  a  superstitious  mystery  never  delib¬ 
erately  contemplated  by  their  Master.’  That  there  are  ‘distinct 
announcements  by  Jesus  of  his  propitiatory  death,’  recorded 
in  the  gospels,  Mr.  Mackay  does  not  venture  to  deny.  But  he 
easily  disposes  of  them.  Just  as  Mr.  Newman,  after  putting 
the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah  on  the  rack,  and  failing  to  ex¬ 
tort  a  confession  to  his  liking,  settled  the  matter  by  saying  that 
he  ‘had  no  proof  that  the  narrative  had  not  been  strained  by 
credulity,’ — so  Mr.  Mackay  declares  that  none  of  the  distinct 
announcements  referred  to  ‘can  be  relied  on  as  authentic ;’ or, 
lest  this  should  be  goiug  too  far,  ‘it  seems  needless  to  ascribe 
to  them  more  than  the  figurative  sense.’  Mircles  are  impossi¬ 
ble,  says  Strauss.  The  doctrine  of  atonement  is  incredible, 
says  Mackay.  And  nothing  remains  but  to  falsify  the  record, 
or  to  bring  myths  and  symbolism  to  account  for  them.” — 
p.  205  sq. 

Now,  what  is  all  this  but  a  most  arrogant  and  impudent  as¬ 
sumption  of  authority  to  deny  what  the  scriptures  present  as 
highest,  holiest,  most  momentous  trui  h — what  the  profoundest 
learning,  as  well  as  the  most  simple  understanding  has,  in  all 
ages,  understood  the  sacred  word  to  declare  as  literally  and  ab¬ 
solutely  true?  We  see  very  little  use  in  reasoning  with  such 
men,  or  arguing  against  such  positions.  Mr.  Pearson  very 
properly  says  that,  as  Mr.  Mackay  reproduces  Strauss’s  mythi¬ 
cal  theory,  the  answer  to  Strauss  is  substantially  the  answer  to 
be  given  to  his  notions  of  the  Messianic  development.  Our 
author  then  fully  discusses  his  arbitrary  assertions  relative  to 
the  atonement,  showing  how  utterly7  his  development-theory  is 
here  at  fault,  seeing  that  history,  whose  evidence  can  be  set 
aside  only  by  the  most  gross  assumptions,  is  entirely  opposed 
to  it.  “Any  writer  who  should  deal  with  the  Hebrew  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  he  has  done,  could  not  be  expected  to  feel  much  scru¬ 
ple  in  twisting  the  New  Testament  record.  It  serves  his  theory 
of  symbolism,  to  make  out  idolatry  or  Moloch-worship  to  have 
been  the  practice  of  the  early  Hebrews.  The  ancient  Hebrew’ 
God,  according  to  him,  was  only  one  of  the  many  gods  of  the 
nations,  and  cannibalism  was  associated  with  the  rites  paid  to 
him  by  the  people.  The  sacred  record  is  at  open  conflict  with 
this,  the  fact  being  that  in  the  earliest  Hebrew  writings  we  have 
some  of  the  sublimest  descriptions  of  the  glory  of  the  one  God 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  Mr.  Mackay  feels  this.  But 
in  order  to  preserve  his  theory,  he  is  forced  to  come  out  with 
the  assertion  that  the  Bible  writers  have  transferred  to  olden 
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times  improvements  of  newer  date, — ancient  Moloch  practices 
having  been  cleansed  by  modern  white-wash,  and  then  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  stamp  of  antiquity.  And  if  we  ask  for  evi¬ 
dence  in  support  of  this ‘borrowed  belief,’ we  receive  no  belter 
answer  than  that  it  must  have  been  so  because  his  develop¬ 
ment-theory  requires  it.  Having  in  this  way  made  out  a  He¬ 
brew  development  from  mere  nature-worship  up  through  po¬ 
lytheism  to  the  recognition  of  a  personal  and  independent 
God,  it  could  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  make  out  a  Christian 
development  in  which  Christ  and  Paul  stand  at  antipodes — a 
development,  however,  according  to  his  own  showing,  in  the 
contrary  direction,  from  better  to  worse. 

“But  this  is  no  more  the  development  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  than  the  other  is  of  the  Old.  There  was  development 
throughout  the  period  embraced  by  the  New  Testament  record, 
but  it  was  like  the  morning  light  which  shineth  more  and 
more  until  the  perfect  day.  Men  must  presume  very  much 
upon  the  unreasoning  belief  or  intense  hatred  of  our  age  in 
regard  to  evangelical  religion,  who  can  say  either  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  allusion  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to  the  evan¬ 
gelical  doctrine  of  atonement,  or  that  he,  on  the  whole,  dis¬ 
couraged  the  idea  of  it.  That  the  doctrine  is  not  so  fully 
enunciated  in  the  discourses  of  Christ  as  in  the  letters  of  his 
apostles,  must  be  admitted.  But  this  is  just  what  might  have 
been  expected.  In  the  one  case,  the  work  of  atonement  was 
unfulfilled ;  in  the  other  case,  it  was  finished  and  had  become 
matter  of  history.  Besides,  the  strain  of  Christ’s  teaching 
pointed  to  the  time  when  the  germs  of  truth  which  he  had 
thrown  out  among  his  disciples  would  be  fully  unfolded,  when, 
under  an  increased  effulgence  from  on  high,  they  should  see 
the  truth  enshrined  in  his  sayings  which  their  prejudices  pre¬ 
vented  them  from  now  doing.  The  atonement  was  embraced 
in  Christ’s  leaching.  What  can  be  more  explicit  than  his  own 
words — words  which  are  felt  to  be  a  difficulty,  even  by  Mr. 
Mackay — “The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.”  The 
‘Pauline  development’  was  not  different  from  this,  nor  any 
thing  added  to  this,  but  it  was  this  truth  more  fully  unfolded, 
and  made,  as  it  was  designed  to  be,  the  grand  central  fact  of 
the  gospel  of  Christ.  The  progress  of  the  New  Testament 
was  no  more  ‘the  progress  of  the  intellect’  than  was  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  ancient  Hebrews.  Mr.  Mackay  fails  in  giving  us 
any  thing  more  than  assumptions  for  his  bold  denial  that  the 
doctrines  of  Paul’s  epistles  is  countenanced  by  the  prophets 
and  the  Great  Teacher,  as  completely  as  he  does  in  finding  a 
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basement  for  his  assertions  that  idolatry  was  the  established 
religion  T-ti  Israel  up  to  the  reign  of  Josiah — that  the  prophets 
then,  in  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  age,  remodelled  the 
system,  made  Jehovah,  who  had  hitherto  been  only  one  among 
the  many  gods,  now  the  Universal  Power,  and  then  represent¬ 
ed  this  better  religion  as  the  religion  of  Moses  and  the  early 
Hebrews.  We  are  constrained  to  say  that  Mr.  Mackay,  in 
thus  dealing  with  history,  is  guilty  of  the  very  deception  which 
he  would  charge  upon  the  ‘holy  men  of  God,’  and  our  wonder 
is  how  he  can  attempt  to  palm  it  upon  the  world.  But  the 
atonement  must  be  got  rid  of.  The  gospel  doctrines  must  be 
deprived  of  their  historical  basis.  And  since  the  attempt  to 
expel  them  from  the  sacred  page  has  confessedly  failed,  noth¬ 
ing  remains  but  to  resolve  them  into  the  conceptions  of  a  past 
age,  to  bring  them  before  the  chancery  of  the  mind’s  own  de¬ 
cision,  and  to  dismiss  them  as  unfit  for  this  stage  in  ‘the  Pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Intellect.’”  p.  20S  sqq. 

For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  a  nation  up¬ 
on  earth,  whose  history  could  not  very  easily  be  travestied  and 
burlesqued  in  the  manner  in  which  Mackay  has  perverted  and 
distorted  the  sacred  record:  all  that  is  necessary,  is,  to  sit  down 
very  coolly  with  paper  and  ink  before  you,  and  pen  in  hand, 
to  select  the  prominent  facts  of  any  such  history,  facts  to  which 
all  its  other  events  bear  a  more  or  less  dependent  relation,  and 
then  simply  to  deny  that  such  facts  ever  transpired  or  occurred, 
and  to  substitute  others  in  their  place;  a  process  requiring  no¬ 
thing  more  than  audacious  and  unscrupulous  effrontery  ;  and 
for  this  reason  we  are  of  opinion  that,  were  it  not  that  great 
numbers  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  be  misled  by  such 
unblushing  audacity  of  assertion,  it  would  not  be  worth  while 
to  argue  the  matter  for  one  moment  with  such  perverters  of  the 
truth.  Mr.  Pearson  next  enters  into  an  elaborate  examination 
of  Mr.  Morell’s  “Philosophy  of  Religion,”  a  work  in  which 
the  author,  although  by  no  means  to  be  placed  on  a  level  with 
Parker,  Newman  and  Mackay,  advances  opinions  and  lays 
down  doctrines,  the  tendency  of  which  is,  to  end  in  the  notions 
and  pernicious  errors  of  those  men.  Want  of  time  forbids 
our  following  him  in  tin's  most  able  and  searching  discussion. 
Af  ter  disposing  of  Mr.  Morell’s  particular  views  and  opinions, 
he  takes  a  general  view  of  the  whole  subject  upon  which  his¬ 
torical  and  evangelical  Christianity  is  at  issue  with  those  men, 
reviews  and  thoroughly  ventilates  their  doctrines  and  theoiies, 
•and  gives  them  a  complete  and  triumphant  refutation.  Inter¬ 
esting  as  it  would  be  to  present  an  abstract  of  his  argument, 
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we  must  here  also,  for  the  reason  stated  above,  decline  the  at¬ 
tempt,  and,  taking  leave  of  our  author,  confine  ourselves  to  a 
few  concluding  remarks  upon  the  *ap utov  the  funda¬ 

mental  error,  which  underlies  the  theories,  not  of  Parker,  New¬ 
man  and  Mackay  only,  but  Mr.  Morell’sas  well.  Mr.  Morell, 
in  common  with  the  trio  just  named,  resolves  religion  into  a 
peculiar  mode  of  feeling,  and,  though  treating  the  objective 
element  with  more  respect,  reduces  it  to  comparatively  little 
value.  The  subjective  or  intuitional  consciousness  has,  in  his 
speculations,  a  province  assigned  to  it,  that  can  scarcely  con¬ 
sist  with  the  claim  of  scripture  to  be  accounted  the  law  and 
the  testimony.  Although  many  of  Mr.  Morell’s  observations 
upon  the  intuitional  consciousness  are  quite  consistent,  with  a 
sound  and  clearly  discriminating  psychology,  he  so  utterly  ex¬ 
aggerates  its  powers  and  the  scope  of  its  functions,  as  to  lay 
himself  open  to  the  charge,  that  he  ascribes  to  man  a  new 
faculty,  for  whose  existence  and  active  exercise  such  as  alleged, 
there  is  no  warrant  furnished  by  any  experience,  or  by  the 
acutest  introverted  observation.  And  when  he,  and  the  others 
spoken  of  above,  deny  all  external  and  supernatural  revela¬ 
tion,  and  refer  us,  in  respect  of  our  religious  concerns,  to  the 
subjective  or  intuitional  consciousness,  is  it  not  quite  obvious, 
that  we  are  at  once  shifted  from  the  only  solid  foundation 
which  the  world  has  ever  known,  and  which  is  laid  from  with¬ 
out  and  above  in  our  consciousness  and  our  conscience,  to  the 
ever-varying  sandbank  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  man¬ 
kind  in  its  perfect  self-sufficiency  and  entire  independence  of 
supernatural  enlightenment,  influence  and  aid  :  a  quicksand, 
of  which  not  only  the  general  aspects  are  constantly  changing, 
but  upon  which  every  individual  rears  (or  enjoys  full  license 
to  rear)  his  own  little  mole-hill,  enshrining  his  own  idols;  and 
then,  after  a  while,  awakes  from  his  illusion  only  to  rush  into 
another,  probably,  according  to  all  past  experience,  still  more 
gross;  or  perhaps,  to  display  his  superior  intuitional  processes 
or  developments,  disports  himself  in  ruthlessly  demolishing  the 
pigmy  structures  erected  by  his  neighbors.  Talk  as  they  will 
of  the  religious  consciousness  of  humanity,  the  doctrines  of 
these  men  deny,  in  spite  of  themselves,  its  reality,  by  doing 
away  with  all  positive,  absolute  religious  truth,  which  alone  can 
give  to  consciousness  an  object,  and  without  which  that  which 
they  call  consciousness  is  only  a  process  of  the  speculative  rea¬ 
son,  or  even  of  the  imagination  ;  a  process  to  which  common 
minds  can  rise  only  in  the  form  of  wild  fanaticism.  The  doc¬ 
trines  held,  the  external  manifestations  of  religious  character 
and  life  exhibited,  by  different  nations  and  generations,  in  sue- 
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cessive  ages,  are  all  equally  consistent  with  the  only  test  here 
recognized,  all  equally  religious,  because  all  are  expressions, 
utterances,  developments,  manifestations,  phenomena,  or  what¬ 
ever  else  they  may  be  called,  of  the  subjective  intuitional  con¬ 
sciousness.  What  though  Mr.  Morell  would  apply,  as  the 
others  will  not,  that  test  only  within  the  pale  of  Christianity 
and  of  Christian  fellowship,  he  throws  wide  the  door  to  un¬ 
bounded  license,  when  he  shifts  the  basis  of  religious  certitude 
from  the  inspired  volume  to  the  religious  consciousness  of  hu¬ 
manity  which  it  awakens.  Surely  Storch,  Stubner,  Munzer, 
Matthys  and  Bockelsohn,  and  many  other  raving  fanatics, 
would  have  had  the  plea,  that  their  consciousness  had  been 
thus  awakened,  in  their  favor.  After  denying,  as  Mr.  Morell 
does,  that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation,  what  use,  nay  what  sense, 
can  there  be  in  saying  :  “the  power  which  that  book  possesses 
of  conveying  a  revelation  to  us,  consists  in  its  aiding  in  the 
awaken ment  and  elevation  of  our  religious  consciousness?” 
What  can  give  to  it,  more  than  to  the  Koran  or  the  writings  of 
Zerduscht,  the  power  thus  to  aid  and  to  awaken,  if  it  be  not 
its  absolute  authority  as  a  revelation  from  God  of  divine  truths 
of  doctrines  to  be  believed,  of  divine  acts  to  be  relied  upon,  of 
divine  precepts  to  be  obeyed?  Mr.  Morell  defines  Christianity, 
viewed  as  an  outward  condition  of  the  religious  life,  to  be 
“that  religion  which  rests  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  world  through  Jesus  Christ.”  The  only  ex¬ 
planation  which  he  any  where  gives  of  what  he  means  by 
this,  is:  “the  exclusiveness  of  Christianity  as  the  sole  appoint¬ 
ed  means  of  human  recovery,  and  the  concentration  of  the 
agency  of  such  recovery  in  the  life  and  person  of  Christ,  his¬ 
torically  considered.”  Who  does  not  see  the  refined  rational¬ 
ism  of  De  Wrette  and  others  peeping  out  here  ?  And  does  not 
Mr.  Morell  know  that,  when  the  whole  Christ  of  the  Bible 
revelation  is  not  received,  this  expression,  the  redemption  of 
the  world  through  Christ,  is  one  of  the  vaguest  in  vogue  among 
men  :  that  it  may  mean  any  thing,  or  next  to  nothing,  accord 
ing  to  the  state  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  him  who  uses 
it?  Do  we  not  know  that  it  is  as  current  among  Unitarians 
and  Universalists  as  it  is  among  evangelical  Christians,  and  that 
the  “school  of  progress”  will  not  object  to  it,  so  long  as  they 
are  allowed  to  employ  it,  subject  to  their  interpretation,  to  the 
chastening  process  of  the  skeptical  understanding.  To  quote 
Mr.  Pearson  once  more:  “under  its  ample  shade  would  come 
multitudes  of  teachers  in  Germany,  America,  England,  and 
elsewhere,  whose  ideas  of  redemption  and  the  Redeemer  ate 
as  far  apart  fiom  the  Christian  docilities  the  Eud  L  from  the 
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West.  This  vague  and  brief  allusion  to  the  objective  ele¬ 
ment  can  only  be  explained  on  the  principle,  so  dear  to  our 
modern  sentimentalists,  of  unduly  magnifying  every  thing 
within  man,  and  lessening  whatever  comes  to  him  in  the  shape 
of  religion  from  without.  What  Mr.  Morell’s  views  are  of  the 
process  through  which  the  redemption  of  the  world  has  been 
effected,  and  of  the  personal  constitution  of  the  Redeemer, 
we  know  not.  But  he  has  laid  himself  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  making  the  essential  elements  of  the  Christian  life  inde¬ 
pendent  of  those  grand  peculiar  doctrines  which  have  been 
generally  understood  to  be  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. ”  p.  21S 
cqq. 

But  to  return  to  the  power  of  awakening  and  elevating  our 
religious  consciousness,  which  Mr.  Morell  ascribes  to  the  Bible  : 
we  have  but  a  few  more  sentences  to  add.  Even  within  the 
pale  of  Christendom,  what  widely  different  and  antagonistic 
states  of  consciousness  does  not  thesacred  record  awaken,  say, 
e.  g.  between  the  Jesuit  and  the  Puritan.  And  if  our  religi¬ 
ous  consciousness  should  become  so  perverted,  our  intuitional 
faculty  so  enervated,  as  that  we  should  become  a  sincere  vota¬ 
ry  of  fetichism,  what  can  Mr.  Morell,  and  Messrs.  Parker, 
Newman  and  Mackay  have  to  say  against  our  subjective  reli¬ 
gious  position,  and  that  of  the  African  savages  with  whom  we 
fraternize,  when  there  is  no  supreme  authority,  no  fixed  basis 
of  certitude,  no  paramount  test  of  absolute  truth — nothing  but 
subjective  or  intuitional  consciousness?  It  will  not  do  for 
them  to  refer  us  to  the  purifying  and  elevating  influence  ex¬ 
erted  by  the  more  highly  cultivated  intellect  upon  the  religious 
consciousness;  for,  even  according  to  their  own  doctrines,  reli¬ 
gion  is  not  an  affair  of  (he  intellect.  If  it  were,  an  elevated 
religious  consciousness  could  be  looked  for  only  in  those  whose 
minds  were  highly  cultivated,  and  then  the  unlearned,  those 
whose  intellect  had  not  been  cultivated,  would  be  condemned 
to  a  vile  and  grovelling  religious  consciousness.  If  they  refer 
us  to  themselves,  we  can  only  tell  them  that  for  every  particu¬ 
lar  in  which  their  religious  views  (views,  we  say,  because,  af¬ 
ter  all,  the  whole  affair  is,  with  them,  a  concernment  of  the 
intellect  or  the  speculative  reason)  are  higher  than  those  of  the 
gross  polytheist,  or  the  worshipper  of  Q,uitzIiopotzli,  they  are 
indebted  to  that  very  volume,  whose  veracity  they  deny,  and 
whose  authority  they  reject. 

We  can,  from  all  this,  arrive  only  at  one  or  the  other  of  the 
following  conclusions :  either  religion  is  nothing  but  an  illu¬ 
sion,  a  hallucination,  at  most  an  unreal  phantasm,  which  every 
individual  brain  conjures  up  according  to  its  own  subjective 
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tendencies,  for  its  own  benefit  or  delectation  ;  or,  every  religi¬ 
ous  notion  is,  at  least  temporally  or  periodically,  true:  every 
human  feeling  is  religious,  as  in  the  ancient  Giecian  mytholo¬ 
gy  :  every  expression  of  the  subjective,  intuitional  conscious¬ 
ness  is  a  component  part,  more  or  less  important,  of  the  great 
ocean  of  the  religious  consciousness  of  the  race,  of  the  great, 
one,  universal  religion.  That  Mr.  Morell  would  spurn  such 
views,  so  broadly  and  distinctly  stated,  we  do  believe;  but 
ihey  are  legitimate  deductions  from  his  doctrines,  and  those  of 
the  men  with  whom  he  has,  in  a  measure,  made  common 
cause.  They  are,  as  justly  as  atheism  or  pantheism,  to  be 
placed  under  the  general  and  comprehensive  category  of  infi 
delity. 


ARTICLE  V. 

THE  MARYLAND  SYNOD’S  QUESTION. 

History. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1853,  the  Synod  of  Maryland 
held  its  sessions  in  the  Second  English  Lutheran  Church  of 
Baltimore.  The  report  of  the  presiding  officer,  exhibiting  his 
official  acts  during  the  year,  was  submitted,  as  is  usual,  to  the 
revision  of  a  committee.  The  report  of  this  committee  was 
adopted  by  Synod,  and,  in  reference  to  the  point  under  con¬ 
sideration,  reads  as  follows:  “That  the  action  of  the  President, 

in  giving  an  honorable  dismission  to  Rev. - ,  cannot  be 

considered  as  final,  inasmuch  as  an  honorable  dismission  can¬ 
not  constitutionally  be  given  by  its  presiding  officer  to  a  mem¬ 
ber  who  remains  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  therefore,  propose  the  following  resolution  :  Resolved , 
That  the  Synod  do  not  confirm  the  dismission  given  to  Rev. 
- ,  which  it  is  understood  is  still  in  his  hands,  and  conse¬ 
quently  under  our  control,  but  that  Brother - be  required 

to  return  it.”  The  clause  of  the  constitution,  which  the  Syn¬ 
od  regarded  as  violated  by  their  presiding  officer,  is  found  chap. 
2,  Sec.  4,  under  the  caption  other  members  of  Synod ,  and 
reads  as  follows,  viz :  “Any  minister  or  licentiate  in  good 
standing,  who  removes  from  the  bounds  of  this  Synod  into 
those  of  another ,  shall,  on  application  to  the  President,  receive 
a  certificate  under  his  signature,  of  his  honorable  dismission  : 
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and  such  certificate  shall  be  required  of  every  member  of  an¬ 
other  Synod  who  applies  for  admission  into  this  body.”  The 
case  was  one  in  which  the  applicant  for  a  certificate  of  dismis¬ 
sal  remained  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod.  Two  members 
of  the  Synod  gave  notice  of  their  intention  to  enter  a  protest, 
on  the  record,  against  this  decision.  As  they  failed  to  present 
their  protest,  before  the  adjournment  of  Synod,  the  Secretary, 
according  to  by-laws  Sec.  16,  excluded  the  document  from 
the  minutes.  At  the  meeting  of  Synod,  in  Clearspring,  in 
October  of  the  following  year,  a  motion  was  made,  by  one  of 
the  two  who  protested,  to  repeal  the  action  of  Synod  com¬ 
plained  of  (contrary,  as  we  think,  to  by-laws,  Sec.  IS).  Pend¬ 
ing  the  discussion  of  this  motion,  it  was  resolved  to  postpone 
the  whole  subject  until  the  meeting  of  Synod  in  the  Capital 
city,  next  October.  Since  the  action  of  the  last  Synod,  the 
discussion  has  been  continued,  in  the  Lutheran  Observer,  the 
disputants  unfortunately  debating  different  questions.  The 
original  question,  viz,  the  constitutional  action  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  the  case,  having  been  neglected,  and  an  abstract  ques¬ 
tion  substituted.  Into  this  debate  we  have  no  desire  to  enter, 
preferring  calm  inquiry  and  investigation  after  truth,  to  special 
pleading  and  a  display  of  gladiatorial  skill. 

Statement  of  the  question. 

Can  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  who  does  not  intend  to  con¬ 
nect  himself  with  any  congregation  or  ecclesiastical  body, 
claim,  as  his  right,  a  certificate  of  dismissal  in  good  standing, 
from  the  Synod  or  denomination  with  which  he  is  connected? 
One  party  affirms  that  he  can.  We  affirm  that  he  cannot. 
Our  effort,  then,  will  be  to  establish  the  negative  of  the  propo¬ 
sition.  This  we  propose  to  do: 

I.  By  a  reference  to  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
church.  The  term  church,  as  used  in  a  popular  sense,  as  well 
as  in  the  word  of  God,  indicates  a  society  composed  of  all  those 
who  profess  the  true  religion.  It  is  characterized  as  visible 
and  invisible:  the  former  being  composed  of  all  who  profess, 
and  the  latter  of  all  who  possess  true  Christianity.  So  far  as 
discipline  and  ordinances  are  concerned,  we  can  sneak  only  of 
die  visible  church.  We  can  trace  the  history  of  this  church 
back  as  far  as  the  calling  of  Abraham,  and  from  that  point,  we 
grope  our  way  in  darkness,  up  to  our  first  parents.  F rom  Abra¬ 
ham  to  the  present  time,  we  have  but  one  church,  though  un¬ 
der  different  dispensations.  This  is  proved  by  the  covenants 
made  by  God  with  Abraham  in  Christ,  as  well  as  by  precious 
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promises  made  to  his  ancient  people,  only  to  be  completely 
fulfilled  in  New  Testament  limes.  See  Gen.  12:  2,3;  chaps. 
15  and  IT ;  and  Roms,  and  Gal.,  passim.  The  form  of  the 
church,  at  first  Patriarchal,  passed  into  the  Theocratic  and,  un¬ 
der  the  Christian  dispensation,  assumed  that  of  Independent, 
Presbyterial,  and  Episcopal.  In  all  these  forms,  the  church 
ever  remained  a  society,  the  body  of  Christ,  <fcc.  As  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  of  the  earth  constitute  but  one  human  family, 
possessing  all  its  attributes  and  characteristics,  so  the  different 
associations  or  denominations  of  believers,  though  differently 
constituted,  compose  but  one  church,  of  which  Christ  is  the 
head  and  governor.  Now  no  society  can  exist  without  an  or¬ 
ganization  and  controlling  power.  Civil  and  simple  society 
imply  this.  There  must  be  a  mode  of  receiving  members,  of 
disciplining  the  unruly,  and  of  dismissing  or  expelling  the  in¬ 
corrigible. 

The  society  of  believers,  which  we  call  the  church,  must, 
therefore,  also  have  a  controlling  power,  which  power  decides 
in  all  cases  of  discipline  and  dismission.  An  individual  mem¬ 
ber,  therefore,  of  this  society,  whether  minister  or  layman,  has 
not  the  right  to  claim  a  dismission,  except  in  those  cases  in 
which  the  society  has  already  conferred  the  right  upon  him. 
For,  if  he  could  claim  a  dismission,  as  a  right,  then  it  would 
follow  that,  in  a  society  in  which  the  power  resides  in  the  ex¬ 
pressed  will  of  the  majority,  one  man  claims  for  himself  more 
wisdom  and  power  than  all  the  rest  of  his  brethren  put  togeth¬ 
er,  which  is  absurd.  More  than  this,  if  one  man,  whether 
minister  or  layman,  have  the  right  to  claim  this  dismission  at 
his  pleasure,  then  every  one  else  in  the  society,  for  the  same 
reason,  possesses  a  similar  right ;  and  consequently  the  society, 
which  is  the  creature  of  God,  with  all  the  blessings  which  it 
was  designed  and  calculated  to  effect,  would  be  destroyed  :  and 
there  would  be  within  it  neither  the  power  to  perpetuate,  nor, 
when  injured,  to  recover  itself.  Any  one,  who  permits  him¬ 
self  to  arrive  at  such  conclusions,  must  have  low  ideas  of  the 
character  of  God,  and  of  the  church  which  he  has  established. 

We  assume,  without  entering  upon  the  proof  in  detail,  that 
civil  society  is  the  creature  of  God,  because  it  grows  out  of  the 
impulses  of  our  nature  common  to  all  men,  and  from  our  ne¬ 
cessities  arising  out  of  the  necessities  of  our  present  existence. 
As  an  ordinance  of  God,  then,  it  is  manifestly  the  will  of  God 
that  society  be  preserved  in  existence,  and  therefore,  society 
has  a  right  to  adopt  all  such  means  as  may  be  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  destruction.  It  is  the  will  of  God,  therefore,  that  all 
men  become  and  continue  members  of  it.  For  the  same  tea- 
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son,  ail  men  have  a  right  to  become  and  are  members  of  soci¬ 
ety,  so  long  as  they  observe  the  social  laws  which  God  has 
given.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the  will  of  God  that  any  man 
withdraw  from  this  society,  exclude  himself  from  intercourse 
with  his  kind,  and  do  violence  to  the  laws  of  his  nature.  To 
dismiss  such  an  one  by  a  formal  act  of  society,  however  the 
society  may  be  constituted,  would  be  a  participation  in  an  act, 
at  variance  with  the  will  of  God,  formally  expressed  and  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  very  constitution  of  man.  How  much  more  is 
this  true,  when  applied  to  the  church.  When  we  consider  the 
church  of  God  as  made  up  of  professed  believers,  and  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  the  world,  we  conclude, 
independently  of  revelation,  so  soon  asweknow'its  principles 
and  precepts,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  belong  to  it.  It  is 
the  will  of  God  that  all  men  should  be  saved  and  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth.  But  the  church  has  been  in  all  ages, 
and  is  yet,  the  depository  of  the  truth,  and  the  administrator 
of  the  sacraments.  The  oracles  of  God  were  committed  to  her 
of  old,  and,  through  her  agency,  the  world  was  to  be  evangel¬ 
ized.  She  is  a  nursery  into  which  the  seeds  of  eternal  life  are 
cast,  and,  when  they  have  attained  the  proper  stature,  are  trans¬ 
planted,  as  trees  of  righteousness,  into  a  more  congenial  soil. 
The  reason,  then,  why  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  all  men  should 
belong  to  the  church,  is  obvious.  It  cannot,  then,  be  the  will 
of  God  that  any  one  remain  without  the  pale  of  the  church, 
and  much  less,  that  any  one  belonging  to  it,  whether  minister 
or  layman,  should  abandon  it,  or  be  dismissed  from  it.  Whith¬ 
er  will  he  go?  He  can  but  return  to  the  world,  which  is  at 
enmity  with  God,  and  from  which  it  is  his  duty  to  escape.  But 
it  will  be  urged  that  he  does  not  return  to  the  world,  he  is  yet 
a  member  of  the  church  invisible,  he  belongs  to  the  elect  of 
God,  as  is  proved  by  his  previous  conduct.  He  is  connected 
indeed  with  no  particular  church  organization,  but  belongs  to 
the  church  at  large.  We  will  concede  the  first  point  assumed, 
viz:  that  the  person  under  consideration  has  been,  in  the  eye 
of  the  observer,  a  Christian.  The  act,  however,  of  leaving  the 
church,  or  desiring  a  dismission  from  the  church,  is  not  Chris¬ 
tian.  It  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  as  already  deduced, 
and  therefore,  cannot  be  claimed  as  a  right.  But  it  may  be 
urged,  that  there  are  certain  reserved  rights,  and  inalienable, 
which  no  society  or  organization  can  touch  or  control,  and  that 
among  these  are  the  right  of  disposing  of  himself  as  he  may 
please.  The  reply  is,  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  act  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the.  will  of  God.  For  if  he  have,  whence  did  he  de¬ 
rive  it?  Certainly  not  from  the  Creator,  and  from  the  creature 
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it  is  impossible.  All  men  have  the  power,  but  no  man  has  the 
right  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  God. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  is  meant  bv  the  church  at 

J 

large.  The  term  is  vague  and  indefinite.  It  cannot,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  mean  any  particular  denomination,  nor  all 
together.  Neither  can  it  refer  to  Independent  Christian  church¬ 
es,  for  they  also  belong  to  the  visible  church  of  God.  We 
cannot  understand  the  expression,  unless  it  mean,  in  religion, 
what  the  term  squatter  sovereignty  means,  when  applied  to 
our  public  domain.  It  is  squatter  right,  in  the  church,  au¬ 
thorizing  and  justifying  any  man,  minister  or  layman,  to  de¬ 
mand  a  dismissal  whenever  it  may  suit  his  convenience,  with¬ 
out  having  any  definite  object  in  view,  and  then  squat  down 
whenever  and  wherever  it  may  please  him  most,  or  best  pro¬ 
mote  his  own  purposes.  Of  such  right,  however,  neither 
scripture  nor  reason  utters  one  word.  Reason  and  experience 
teach,  that  man  is  social,  and  needs  society,  in  order  to  attain 
the  end  for  which  he  was  created,  and  that  a  state  of  solitude 
is  abnormal  and  unnatural.  Religion,  natural  and  revealed, 
teaches  the  same  truth,  whilst  the  church  of  God  is  established, 
as  a  society,  to  give  the  lie  to  all  monastic  institutions,  and  to 
cast  reprobation  upon  all  those  who,  from  selfish  motives,  seek 
to  withdraw  from  the  congregation  of  the  faithful.  But  it  may 
be  conceded,  from  the  nature  of  civil  society,  and  of  the  church 
as  a  society  for  the  spiritual  edification  of  its  members,  that  we 
are  not  required  to  give  a  certificate  of  dismissal  to  an  appli¬ 
cant  as  a  right,  yet  that  the  conscience  of  the  applicant  must 
be  respected,  and  therefore  he  can  demand  it  on  this  ground. 
For  the  enactments  of  men  cannot,  and  must  not  shackle  the 
conscience,  else  they  become  tyrannical  and  oppressive.  More 
than  this.  We  have  no  guide  but  conscience,  in  the  absence 
of  positive  precept,  and  conscience  is  enlightened  by  the  truth. 
If  then,  I  am  urged  by  conscience  to  demand  a  dismissal  as 
my  right,  should  it  not  be  conceded  ?  The  answer  to  all  this 
is,  that  the  authority  of  conscience  is  admitted,  in  all  cases,  to 
be  supreme  to  the  individual.  Conscience  ought  always  to 
rule  and  be  supreme.  But,  whilst  the  claimant  fora  dismissal 
is  governed  by  conscience,  it  must  be  granted  that  those  to 
whom  the  application  is  made  have  consciences  also,  and  if 
their  conscientious  convictions  come  into  collision  with  those  of 
the  other  party,  who  should  yield  ;  the  solitary  or  the  society  ? 
The  one  or  the  many?  Common  sense  comes  in  here  and 
summarily  decides,  that  where  there  is  no  law,  but  that  im¬ 
pressed  upon  our  nature,  the  majority  rules,  and  therefore,  no 
Vql.  VI.  No.  24.  6T 
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one  can  demand  as  his  right,  that  which  depends  upon  the 
will  of  the  majority  to  dispense. 

Perhaps  the  will  of  God,  as  deciding  in  this  case,  which  we 
are  seeking,  may  be  better  ascertained  from  his  word.  To  this, 
therefore,  we  betake  ourselves,  and, 

II.  Inquire  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  on  this  subject. — 
Whilst  the  founder  and  head  of  the  church  was  on  earth,  all 
questions  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and  governmennt,  would  have 
been  settled  by  a  reference  to  his  decision.  The  same  result 
could  have  been  had,  by  the  decision  of  one,  or  all  of  the 
Apostles,  under  inspiration.  As  no  case  precisely  like  this  is 
recorded  in  the  sacred  narrative,  we  are  left  to  deductions  from 
facts  and  general  principles  growing  out  of  facts,  and  positive 
precepts,  if  we  can  find  any,  touching  the  point  under  discus¬ 
sion. 

Two  particulars  seem  to  be  clearly  made  out  by  the  word  of 
God,  viz  :  1.  The  majority,  and  not  the  individual,  decided 

in  all  cases  of  counsel  and  deliberation,  and  :  2.  Positive  pre¬ 

cepts,  so  far  as  understood,  are  adverse  to  the  act  and  the  right 
of  dismissal,  under  the  circumstances. 

1.  In  all  cases  of  counsel  and  deliberation,  the  majority,  and 
not  the  individual,  decides.  We  take  for  granted,  that,  when 
the  majority  has  the  right  to  decide,  the  individual  has  no  right 
to  demand.  Even  in  those  cases  in  which  inspired  Apostles 
constituted  a  part  of  the  assembly,  the  majority  wielded  the 
power,  and  sent  forth  the  enactment.  The  first  chapter  of  the 
acts  of  the  Apostles  contains  an  account  of  the  first  assembly 
of  the  church,  after  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and  was 
composed  of  Apostles  and  believers,  men  and  women,  num¬ 
bering  one  hundred  and  twenty.  This  assembly  decided, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  to  choose  a  successor  to  Judas,  who 
had  fallen  from  his  office  by  transgression.  They  prayed,  and 
gave  forth  their  lots,  and  the  lot  fell  upon  Matthias,  and  he 
was  numbered  with  the  eleven  apostles.  Let  us  suppose  that 
there  had  not  prevailed  the  unanimity  which  existed,  how 
would  the  question  have  been  settled  ?  Evidently  by  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  majority.  Suppose  that  Joseph,  dissatisfied  with 
the  decision,  and  uneasy  from  many  causes  unknown  to  the 
brethren,  yet  a  member  of  the  churgh  in  good  standing,  had 
demanded,  as  his  right ,  a  dismissal  to  Judaism,  or  Paganism, 
or  the  church  at  large  ;  what  may  we  suppose  would  have 
been  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  brethren?  They  would 
first  have  looked  with  surprise  upon  such  a  novel  proposition. 
What !  no  assembling  with  the  brethren,  no  mingling  of  pray¬ 
er,  and  praise,  and  thanksgiving  to  the  great  Master,  with  those 
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who  have  just  come  out  of  the  world  for  this  purpose! !  !  Per 
haps  Peter  would  turn  upon  him  his  piercing  eyes,  and  utter 
the  solemn  words:  “Thou  hast  no  part  nor  lot  in  t his  matter.” 
It  is  clear,  they  could  not,  under  such  circumstances,  dismiss 
him.  Suppose  that  Joseph,  from  disappointment  and  cha¬ 
grin,  would  put  his  turban  on  his  head,  aud  turn  on  his  heel, 
and  snap  his  finger  and  say  aloud,  that  he  did  not  care  a  but¬ 
ton  for  (heir  decision,  and  walk  out  of  the  assembly  into  the 
church  at  large,  would  thev  have  reason  to  revise  their  decision 
and  yield  to  his  wishes?  We  think  not,  and  we  flatter  our¬ 
selves  with  the  belief  that  the  Apostles  and  others  assembled 
would  agree  with  us. 

The  next  council  recorded  in  the  New  Testament,  is  found 
in  the  15th  chapter  of  the  acts,  and  is  constituted  of  Apostles, 
Elders,  and  the  whole  church  at  Jerusalem,  to  settle  the  ques¬ 
tion  whether  the  law  of  Moses  was  binding  upon  the  Gentile 
converts.  It  would  seem  that  there  had  been  much  disputing, 
and  then  Peter  arose,  and  after  him  James,  whose  sentiments 
on  the  subject  before  them,  were  adopted  by  the  whole  coun¬ 
cil.  The  conclusion  at  which  they  aimed,  on  this  subject,  is 
expressed  in  the  following  language:  Acts  15:  23,  etc.  “The 
Apostles  and  elders  and  brethren  send  greeting  unto  the  breth¬ 
ren  which  are  of  the  Gentiles  in  Antioch,  and  Syria,  and  Ci¬ 
licia  :  It  seemed  good  unto  ”3,  being  assembled  with  one  ac¬ 
cord,  to  send  chosen  men  unto  you.  For  it  seemed  good  to 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden 
than  these  necessary  things,”  &c.  The  particulars  worthy  of 
attention  in  this  convention,  are  the  following,  viz  : 

1.  It  was  composed  of  Apostles,  Elders,  or  Pishops,  or 
Preachers,  and  brethren,  or  lay  members  of  the  church.  In 
this  respect,  similar  to  our  Synods,  with  this  exception,  that 
Apostles  were  present,  and  perhaps  a  larger  proportion  of  lay¬ 
men  than  are  ordinarily  admitted  to  vote  among  us. 

2.  The  question  for  the  decision  of  which  they  were  assem¬ 
bled,  was  not  one  of  discipline,  but  of  doctrine.  A  question, 
the  determination  of  which  would  contribute  much  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  church  among  the  Gentiles,  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  individual  members  of  the  church,  because  it  would 
affect,  not  a  part,  but  the  whole  of  the  church.  It  was  aques- 
tion,  therefore,  of  far  greater  importance  than  the  one  which 
the  Maryland  Synod  was  required  to  settle. 

3.  It  was  decided,  not  by  authority,  as  though  the  Apostles, 
under  inspiration,  had  uttered  the  will  of  God,  not  to  be  gain¬ 
said,  or  controverted  ;  hut  by  fair  discussion  in  which,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  not  only  that  all  had  a  right  to  express  their  views,  but 
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that  many  used  it,  for  there  was  much  discussion.  A  course 
entirely  different  would  have  been  pursued,  if  the  decision  had 
rested  upon  the  authority  of  inspiration.  Besides,  the  language 
in  which  the  decision  was  expressed,  would  have  been  differ¬ 
ent.  Whether  this  convention  establishes  the  authority  of 
Synods,  in  settling  church  difficulties,  whether  of  doctrine  or 
discipline,  definitively,  I  will  not  now  presume  to  affirm.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  establishes  and  sanctions  a  mode  of  doing  so.  It  af¬ 
firms  the  authority  of  the  majority,  in  the  decisions  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  bodies,  and  it  proves  that  the  church  possesses  authority. 

4.  The  language  in  which  the  opinion  of  this  assembly  is 
expressed,  is  worthy  of  especial  attention.  ‘Tt  seemed  good 
unto  us,  viz,  Apostles,  Elders  and  Brethren,  being  assembled 
with  one  accord.  For  it  seemed  good  unto  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  to  us,  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  burden  than  these  ne¬ 
cessary  things,”  &c.  Here  we  are  taught  practically,  as  else¬ 
where  by  precept,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  with  his  people  in 
their  deliberations  and  conclusions,  put  forth  for  his  glory,  in 
the  highest  welfare  of  the  church.  Shall  we  conclude  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  not  with  the  assemblies  of  his  people,  in 
the  church  and  in  the  Synods,  and  in  other  conventions  of  his 
people  now,  as  he  was  in  the  Synod  at  Jerusalem  ?  Or  shall 
we  conclude  that  he  yet  dwells  with  his  church,  whether  in 
her  general  or  representative  assemblies,  or  in  her  individual 
congregations,  and  that  the  decision  of  a  majority,  properly 
formed  and  ascertained,  is  an  expression  of  his  will,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain  it.  If  this  be  not 
the  true  state  of  the  case,  then  we  ask,  with  all  submission, 
how  is  the  will  of  God  to  be  ascertained,  for  the  settling  of  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  the  church?  If  it  be  alleged  that  the  will  of  God 
cannot  be  known,  without  a  new  revelation  from  him,  then 
are  we  thrown  back,  as  in  the  former  case,  upon  the  majority, 
as  expressing  in  their  opinions,  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  as¬ 
sembly.  If  this  conclusion  be  correct,  then  no  member  of  the 
church,  whether  clergyman  or  layman,  has  a  light  to  demand 
a  dismissal  from  the  church,  but  must  submit  to  the  decision 
of  die  majority,  as  expressing  the  will  of  God,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  ascertained.  Perhaps  it  will  be  objected,  that  no  such  terms 
as  Synod,  ecclesiastical  court,  &c.,are  mentioned  in  the  word 
of  God,  and  therefore  there  is  no  warrant  for  Synodical  action, 
and  no  authority  for  Synodical  power,  and  that  the  power  re¬ 
sides  with  the  individual,  until  he  transfers  it  to  the  Synod. 
The  discussion  of  this  topic  we  postpone,  and  propose  to  con¬ 
sider,  under  the  general  head  of  Synods  and  ministers.  It  is 
sufficient  for  the  piesent  to  say  that  the  objection  is  met^by  the 
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very  nature  of  civil  society,  and  especially  the  nature  of  the 
Christian  church. 

We  proceed  to  consider  the  second  point  made  out,  as  we 
suppose,  by  the  word  of  God,  viz:  Positive  precepts,  so  far 
as  understood \  are  adverse  to  the  act  and  the  right  of  dismis¬ 
sal,  under  the  circumstances.  Since  thejaalure  of  civil  soci¬ 
ety,  and  especially  the  church,  is  such  as  to  refer  all  authority 
to  the  majority,  where  the  will  of  God  cannot  be  otherwise 
more  clearly  ascertained  ;  and  since  the  Apostolical  church 
pursued  this  course,  in  the  few  cases  left  on  record,  even  in  the 
most  important  matters,  it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  the  posi¬ 
tive  precepts  of  the  Bible  would  come  into  conflict  with  this 
position.  One  of  the  precepts  of  the  Bible,  inculcated  in  va¬ 
rious  places,  is  submission  to  lawfully  constituted  authority, 
or,  if  not  lawfully  constituted,  the  powers  that  be;  1  Pet.  2: 
13.  “Submit  yourselves  to  every  ordinance  of  man  for  the 
Lord’s  sake,”  &c.  Now,  whilst  we  freely  concede  that  this 
passage  has  a  direct  reference  to  civil  institutions,  and  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  good  order  and  subjection  in  the  Stale,  and  has  no 
reference  to  Synods,  as  such,  we  are  as  fully  assured  that  the 
spirit  of  the  precept  is  of  universal  application.  The  principle 
is  true,  in  the  household,  in  the  Stale,  in  the  meetings  of  the 
people,  in  the  church  and  in  the  Synodical  sessions  of  the 
church.  The  reason  of  the  duty  is  always  the  same,  “for  the 
Lord’s  sake.”  A  similar  precept  we  find  in  Rom.  13  :  1. 
“Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the  higher  powers.  For  there 
is  no  power  but  of  God  :  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God.  Whosoever  therefore  resistelh  the  power,  resisteth  the 
ordinance  of  God  :  and  they  that  resist  shall  receive  unto 
themselves  damnation,”  & c.  The  precept  here  is  plain.  The 
Christian  submits  to  the  enactments  which  have  been  made, 
though  he  may  feel  them  to  be  oppressive.  He  knows  that 
authority  is  necessary.  He  knows  also  that  all  human  enact¬ 
ments  are  imperfect,  and  their  execution  often  unequal,  and 
that  he  could  probably  himself  not  make  them  better,  if  he 
would  make  the  effort:  he  submits,  therefore,  for  a  twofold 
reason,  and  waits  for  a  glorious  hereafter.  Let  us  assume  that, 
in  the  history  of  the  church,  it  has  been  found  useful  and  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  church,  in  her  representatives,  to  hold  an  annu¬ 
al  convention  ;  that  this  convention  has  been  made  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  the  purity  of  the  church  in  doctrineand 
in  practice  ;  that  the  congregations  could  not  safely  employ 
the  services  of  a  minister  who  was  not  in  connection  with  some 
one  evangelical  convention  or  Synod  ;  that  this  convention, 
for  its  own  preservation  and  the  welfare  of  the  church,  must 
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tiave  its  regulations  ;  that  the  convention  is  organized,  its  rules 
of  order  and  government  are  formed,  and  all  its  proceedings 
are  commenced,  conducted  and  concluded  in  the  fear  of  God, 
•and  with  the  measure  of  wisdom  which  such  imperfect  beings 
as  ministers  are,  could  attain.  Suppose  that  a  man,  regularly 
introduced  into  this  convention,  desires  liberty  or  license  to 
preach  the  gospel,  submits  to  an  examination,  is  approved,  li¬ 
censed,  and  in  due  season  ordained  to  preach  the  everlasting- 
gospel,  wishes,  for  reasons  unknown,  to  separate  himself  from 
this  convention,  with  no  purpose  to  unite  with  any  other  simi¬ 
lar  association,  or  any  other  church,  can  he  demand  as  his  right 
a  certificate  of  honorable  dismissal  from  this  body,  upon  the 
principle  involved  in  the  positive  precepts  quoted  above.  We 
say  no.  He  is  bound  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  his  breth¬ 
ren  upon  Christian  principles,  and  he  will  do  so,  if  Christian 
principles  prevail  in  his  heart.  The  convention  which  would 
concede  such  a  right,  would  violate  the  precept,  “bear  ye  one 
another’s  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ;”  and  that 
other  social  precept,  “look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things, 
but  every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others and  that  other 
one,  “brethren,  if  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are 
spiritual  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness;  con¬ 
sidering  thyself  lest  thou  also  be  tempted.” 

The  same  principle  of  submission  to  the  church  is  directly 
expressed  in  Matth.  18:  15,  16,  17,  &c.  The  case  is  that  of 
trespass  against  a  brother.  Reconciliation  is  to  be  effected,  if 
possible,  between  the  parties.  If  this  should  fail,  one  or  two 
more  are  to  be  added  to  the  pacificators.  If  this  should  fail 
to  produce  reconciliation,  the  last  resort  is  the  church.  “But, 
if  he  neglect  to  hear  the  church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an 
heathen  man  and  a  publican.”  The  authority  of  the  church 
is  here  distinctly  asserted,  and  that  authority,  as  in  the  two 
conventions  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  expressed 
by  the  majority.  If  any  one  assert  that  a  Synod,  as  constitu¬ 
ted  among  us,  is  not  the  church  with  full  powers  in  matters 
over  which  jurisdiction  has  been  given  to  it,  we  desire  to  have 
no  controversy  with  that  man.  With  such  an  one  we  cannot 
reason.  The  same  truth,  we  think,  is  taught  in  those  passages 
of  the  Bible  which  represent  the  church  as  one  body,  composed 
of  various  members,  and  as  a  house  made  up  of  parts  all  rest¬ 
ing  upon  the  Apostles  and  prophets,  as  the  foundation,  and 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  chief  corner-stone.  Especially  when  t hose 
expressions  are  taken  in  connection  with  the  cautions  against 
divisions  and  schisms,  thus  destroying  the  beauty,  marring  the 
symmetry  and  enervating  the  power  of  the  church. 
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III.  We  proceed  to  consider  the  practice  of  the  church,  on 
this  subject.  Three  forms  of  church  government  have  existed 
in  the  church,  from  early  times,  and  continue  to  exist,  viz: 
Congregationalism,  Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy.  The 
practice  of  the  church,  in  these  forms  of  government,  will  set¬ 
tle  the  question  as  to  the  principle  involved.  The  congrega¬ 
tional,  or  Independent  form  of  church  g|»ernment,  gives  all 
the  power  to  the  congregation  of  believers^md  each  congrega¬ 
tion,  independently  of  its  neighbor,  elects  and  ordains  a  pastor 
for  itself.  This  is  the  theory.  We  can  very  well  see  that  this 
must  be  so,  in  any  case  in  which  believers  are  separated  from 
the  other  portions  of  the  church.  Such  acts,  from  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  case,  must  be  valid  until  some  higher  authority  in¬ 
terpose  and  pronounce  them  illegal.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  pastor  must  be  a  member  of  the  church,  and  must  be 
amenable  to  the  decisions  of  the  church,  as  any  other  member 
of  the  congregation.  This,  which  we  are  willing  to  concede, 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  is  an  early  form  of  the  church, 
did  not  long  continue  in  practice,  nor  does  it  now  strictly  pre¬ 
vail  in  the  Congregational  churches  of  this  country.  They 
have  found  it  expedient  and  useful,  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  congregations,  to  form  Conferences,  Associations,  Conven¬ 
tions  and  Consociations.  These  are  either  general  or  local. 
The  general  associations  claim  no  legislative  nor  judicial  au¬ 
thority,  and  yet  their  enactments  have  all  the  force  of  law  to 
those  who  are  members  of  the  association.  The  local  associ¬ 
ations  have  committed  to  them  the  work  of  examining  and  li¬ 
censing  candidates  for  the  ministry,  as  in  our  Synods.  For¬ 
merly  the  recommendation  of  any  pastor,  and  the  vote  of  the 
congregation  for  the  work  of  the  ministry,  were  sufficient  to 
give  authority  to  take  the  pastoral  oversight  of  any  vacant  con¬ 
gregation.  Now,  it  is  worthy  of  especial  attention,  that  the 
minister  is  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  which  he  is  pastor, 
and  is  subject  to  the  decisions  of  the  congregotion,  or  a  majori¬ 
ty  of  them,  precisely  as  the  most  insignificant  member  of  the 
congregation.  He  has  no  right,  then,  to  demand  a  dismissal 
whenever  it  may  seem  good  to  him,  without  assigning  a  reason 
or  requesting  a  conference.  He  can  ask  to  be  dismissed,  and, 
after  the  congregation  and  others,  who  may  be  invited  to  ad¬ 
vise  in  the  case,  have  deliberated  and  conferred  about  the  mat¬ 
ter,  he  may  be  dismissed  for  good  reasons.  But  to  demand 
this  as  his  right,  irrespective  of  the  concurrence  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  is  an  unheard  of  assumption  of  power.  Moreover,  as 
the  pastor  is  a  member  of  the  church  over  which  he  has  been 
appointed  overseer,  it  may  be  to  the  point,  and  conclusive  on 
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th  is  part  of  the  argument,  to  quote  from  Punchard  on  Con  • 
gregalionalism,  Pai  t  IV.,  Ecclesiastical  practice,  Sec.  5.  Dis¬ 
mission  of  members.  “It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  in  ibis 
connection,  that  we  suppose  Christ  has  given  his  churches  no 
authority  to  dismiss  any  of  their  members  to  the  ivorld.  Now, 
every  person  about  to  unite  with  a  congregational  church, 
ought  distinctly  tcuunderstand,  that  there  are  only  two  ways 
by  which  a  member  may  become  permanently  separated  from 
one  of  our  churches;  one  is  by  dismission  and  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  a  sister  church  ;  the  other  is  by  exclusion  from  church 
fellowship.  There  are  no  private  ways  to  get  in  or  out  of  our 
churches.”  Looking  then  at  Congregationalism  as  that  form 
of  church  government,  from  which  those  who  take  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  question  from  us,  would  derive  their  strongest 
arguments,  we  discover  here  the  same  correctness  of  principle, 
and  stringency  of  practice,  which  other  forms  of  government 
exhibit,  though  the  place  where  the  power  resides  may  be  dif¬ 
ferent.  For  we  find  that  the  pastor  is  a  member  of  the  church 
over  which  he  has  been  elected  overseer,  is  amenable  to  all  the 
regulations  of  the  church,  is  liable  to  be  tried  for  heresy  or  for 
immorality,  as  any  other  member  of  the  church,  and  can  claim 
no  title  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  despise  the  regulations  of  the 
church,  and  demand  as  his  right,  a  dismissal  to  the  world  at 
large,  or  the  church  at  large.  If  this  power  be  delegated,  as  it 
is  now,  to  consociations  or  associations,  the  principle  and  the 
practice  are  the  same,  only  the  power  is  not  in  original,  but  in 
delegated  hands.  The  theory  of  the  church,  which,  by  way 
of  distinction,  is  called  Presbyterian,  locates  the  power  of  the 
Keys  in  the  Synods  and  Councils,  although  in  practice,  the 
wishes  of  the  congregations  are  consulted.  So  that,  as  to  the 
actual  working  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterial  sys¬ 
tems,  there  is  not  as  much  difference  as  there  seems  to  be.  The 
offices  of  the  church,  from  the  pastor  to  the  deacon,  must  needs 
be  taken  from  the  membership  of  the  church,  and,  through 
the  ruling  elders,  the  laity  are  represented  in  the  judicatories 
of  the  church.  The  powers  of  the  Synods  and  Councils  are 
expressed  in  the  confession  of  faith,  chap.  31,  Sec.  3.  “It 
belongeth  to  Synods  and  Councils  ministerially  to  determine 
controversies  of  faith,  and  cases  of  conscience;  to  set  down 
rules  and  directions  for  the  better  ordering  of  the  public  wor¬ 
ship  of  God,  and  government  of  his  church;  to  receive  com¬ 
plaints  in  cases  of  mal-administraqon,  and  authoritatively  to 
determine  the  same;  which  decrees  and  determinations,  if 
consonant  with  the  word  of  God,  are  to  be  received  with  rev¬ 
erence  and  submission,  not  only  for  their  agreement  with  the 
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word,  but  also  for  the  power  whereby  they  are  made  as  being 
an  ordinance  of  God,  appointed  by  bis  word.”  This  includes 
the  power  of  licensing  and  dismissing,  of  ordaining,  or  depos¬ 
ing,  and,  in  a  word,  of  ordering  and  doing  every  thing  which 
may  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  church,  in  accordance  with  the 
word  of  God.  No  member,  therefore,  of  the  Synod  or  Coun¬ 
cil,  can  demand,  as  his  right,  a  certificate  of  dismissal  from 
this  body,  because  the  power  and  the  right  of  dismissal  is  with 
the  Synod,  and  not  with  the  individual.  It  is  well  known 
that  all  calls  to  congregations,  and  dismissions  from  one  church 
to  another,  and  from  the  jurisdiction  of  one  ecclesiastical  body 
to  another,  are  moderated  by  the  Presbytery.  The  question 
therefore  is  settled,  so  far  as  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  are  concerned,  that  no  minister  can  de¬ 
mand,  as  his  right,  a  certificate  of  good  standing  and  dismissal 
no  one  knows  whither.  That  a  respectful  request  to  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  to  retire  from  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  for  suf¬ 
ficient  reasons,  has  often  met  with  favor,  cannot  be  denied. 
But  all  such  cases  recognize  the  right  of  granting  to  the  Pres- 
bytery,  and  not  of  demanding,  to  the  individual. 

The  Lutheran  church,  in  its  form  of  government  is  Presby¬ 
terian,  and  yet  it  contains  some  features  which  resemble  Con¬ 
gregationalism.  The  Synods  license  and  ordain  ministers, 
whilst  the  connection  between  the  minister  and  people  is  formed 
and  dissolved  without  reference  to  the  Synod.  An  offshoot 
from  a  church  in  Europe,  which  is  united  to  the  state,  and 
controlled  by  it,  her  position  in  this  country  was  anomalous. 
Apparently  congregational,  she  had  yet,  in  her  ministry  and 
people,  the  spirit  which  governed  them  in  the  fatherland,  mod¬ 
ified  by  the  political  institutions  of  her  adopted  country.  The 
solitary  congregations,  scattered  here  and  there  through  this 
American  wilderness,  soon  realized  the  importance  of  union 
and  communion  with  each  other,  so  that,  as  early  as  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  last  century,  the  ministers  and  the  lay-representa¬ 
tives  of  the  church,  as  many  as  could  conveniently  assemble 
in  one  place,  formed  themselves  into  a  Synod.  After  having 
made  the  experiment  of  the  value  of  Synodical  conventions, 
and  the  question  was  proposed  at  a  Synod  of  the  united  Amer¬ 
ican  Lutheran  church  of  the  Swedish  and  German  nations, 
“Is  it  expedient  to  continue  the  yearly  meetings  of  the  pastors 
and  lay  delegates?”  “The  decision  by  vote  was  as  follows  : 
It  is  highly  expedient  and  useful,  that  laborers  of  one  master, 
and  in  one  vineyard,  shotdd  be  intimately  acquainted  with 
each  other,  that  the  bond  of  Christian  love  may  be  cemented, 
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that  ministers  may  consult  together  on  the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  and  each  one,  according  to  the  measure  of 
grace  received,  may  labor  for  the  common  good,  that  they  may 
encourage,  exhort  and  comfort  each  other,  decide  questions  of 
conscience,  in  love,  with  mildness,  simplicity,  and  Christian 
humility,  that,  tbeyjnay  discover  and  amend  mutual  failings, 
settle  differences  ana  causes  of  suspicion,  inasmuch  as  a  fami¬ 
ly  or  kingdom  at  variance  with  itself,  cannot  stand  ;  and  as  a 
spiritual  union  and  harmony  among  ministers,  is  calculated  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of  friends  and  foes,  a 
Synodical  meeting  is  calculated  to  keep  out  of  the  church  dis¬ 
orderly  men,  pretending  to  claim  the  ministerial  office,  and  by 
its  means  our  young  ministers  may  also  enjoy  opportunities  to 
learn  from  the  experience  of  the  elder.  ”  (See  Dr.  Hazelius’ 
American  Lutheran  church.)  The  Synods  were  so  modified, 
by  the  agencies  already  referred  to,  that,  whilst  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  in  its  independent  capacity,  exercised  discipline  upon  the 
lay  members  of  the  church,  the  minister  could  be  disciplined 
only  by  the  Synod  and  Ministerium.  The  consequence  from 
this  has  been  that,  in  theory  and  practice,  the  Synod  has  acted 
only  as  an  advisory  body,  in  the  appeals  made  to  it  from  the 
individual  churches,  but  has  exercised,  as  a  ministerium,  judi¬ 
cial  power  over  the  ministers.  Dr.  Hazelius,  in  the  excellent 
work  already  cited,  has  remarked,  with  much  truth  and  force, 
that  the  objection  to  church  discipline,  derived  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  recognized  in  the  European  Lutheran  churches, 
has  no  force  when  applied  to  the  church  in  America.  For  in 
Europe,  the  powers  of  jurisdiction  are  in  the  hands  of  the  civil 
law,  which,  in  this  country,  has  no  connexion  or  authority 
over  the  church.  “A  church  government,  unconnected  with 
the  civil  authorities,  is,  therefore,  absolutely  required  among 
us,  and  consequently  also  bodies,  to  exercise  the  same  (viz/ : 
Synods)  and  unless  unlimited  poicer  tvere  granted  to  these 
bodies .  a  code  of  laws  is  as  necessary  in  the  church ,  as  it  is  in 
the  State A  The  Synod  of  Maryland  exercises  supervision 
over  congregations,  as  well  as  over  ministers,  and  this  is  man¬ 
ifestly  the  natural,  rational,  and  scriptural  order  of  the  church 
of  Christ.  No  power  is  given  to  the  minister  to  withdraw  at 
his  pleasure,  or  demand,  as  his  right,  a  dismissal,  except  to  an¬ 
other  Synod.  So  particular  is  the  constitution  of  this  Synod 
on  this  subject,  that  it  forbids  “minister  or  licentiate  to  be  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  meetings  of  Synod  without  the  most  urgent  ne¬ 
cessity  f  and  if  any  minister  or  licentiate  be  absent  from  two 
successive  Synods,  and  neglect  to  send  a  written  excuse,  or  if 
the  excuse  sent  be  not  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  Synod, 
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tise  delinquent  shall  be  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the  Synod.” 
Substantially  the  same  features  belong  to  the  constitution  of 
the  different  Synods  of  the  church,  for  they  have  been  formed 
and  developed  under  the  pressure  of  the  same  circumstances, 
and  had  to  contend  with  similar  difficulties.  The  case  of  a 
minister’s  demanding,  as  his  right,  a  dismissal  in  good  stand¬ 
ing,  into  the  world,  or  the  church  at  large,  and  sustained  by 
the  Synod,  is  unexampled,  we  think,  in  the  history  of  the 
church  in  this  country. 


Synods  and  Ministers. 

It  may  be  profitable  at  this  point,  and  throw  light  on  the 
subject  under  discussion,  to  examine  cursorily  the  source  of  the 
powers  of  ministers  and  Synods.  The  church  derives  all  its 
powers,  of  whatever  kind,  from  her  great  and  adorable  Head. 
Organized  Christian  congregations  were  not  formed,  until  after 
the  ascension  of  Christ,  and  the  day  of  Pentecost.  These 
were  first  formed  by  the  Apostles  and  their  coadjutors.  The 
church  at  Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  the  mother  church, 
formed  out  of  Jewish  materials,  and  by  converted  Jews,  and 
naturally  and  clearly  after  the  model  of  the  Jewish  Synagogue. 
These  churches  were  independent  of  each  other,  and  managed 
their  internal  affairs  according  to  the  measure  of  wisdom  which 
they  possessed.  Indeed  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  in  the 
infancy  of  the  church,  because  the  congregations  were  too  re¬ 
mote  from  each  other,  and  the  state  of  the  church  and  the 
world  was  so  distracted  by  various  causes,  that  any  other  form 
of  government  could  not  easily  have  existed.  This  is  appar¬ 
ent  also,  from  the  fact  that  the  Apostles  wrote  epistles  only  to 
individual  churches,  and  gave  to  them  general  principles  for 
the  government  of  the  churches  and  their  members.  This 
form  of  church  government  continued,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  until  the  close  of  the  second  century. 

The  elders,  or  bishops,  or  ministers,  or  angels  of  the  church¬ 
es,  were  ordained  from  among  the  membership  of  the  church¬ 
es,  for  the  specific  work  which  was  assigned  them,  first  by  the 
Apostles,  authorized  by  the  inspiration  which  they  derived 
from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  by  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  by  oth¬ 
ers  not  mentioned  in  the  record,  authorized  by  the  Apostles. 
We  have  no  evidence  that  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  the  others 
appointed  to  this  work,  were  more  inspired  than  good  men  are 
in  this  age  of  the  church.  The  qualifications  and  duties  of 
the  incumbents  of  the  ministerial  office,  with  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  work  itself,  are  clearly  recorded  for  the  in¬ 
struction  and  guidance  of  the  church  in  all  coming  time.  After 
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the  churches  were  thus  organized,  and  Christianity  was  clearly 
established  on  the  earth,  with  specific  directions  as  to  the  qual¬ 
ifications  of  membership  and  the  offices  needful,  then  inspira¬ 
tion  ceases.  Holy  men  of  God  no  longer  speak  as  they  are 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  Why  is  this?  Manifestly  because 
the  church,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  truth  in  her  possession,  was  competent  to  carry 
forward  the  mission  work  committed  to  her  care.  I  have  said 
that  the  officers  of  the  church  were  ordained  by  the  Apostles, 
and  those  authorized  by  them,  to  their  appropriate  work.  This 
work,  together  with  the  persons  to  be  ordained,  were  pointed 
out  by  the  church  or  congregation,  in  the  election  which  they 
field  before  ordination.  Thus  in  Acts  1  :  15-26,  immediately 
after  the  ascension  of  Christ,  an  Apostle  is  chosen  in  the  room 
of  Judas.  In  Acts  6:  1-6,  we  are  informed  that  the  same 
church,  viz:  the  model-church  at  Jerusalem,  elected  seven  of 
their  number  to  serve  tables  ;  and  when  they  had  prayed  they 
laid  their  hands  on  them.  In  Acts  14:  23,  24,  we  have  an 
account  of  the  election  and  consecration  of  elders  in  the 
churches  of  Pisidia  and  Pamphilia,  under  the  direction  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas.  In  this  passage  the  word  translated  '‘'ordained ” 
in  the  Greek  is  elected''  or  “ voted  by  holding  up  the  hand 
We  need  cite  no  more  authorities  on  this  point,  to  show  the 
practice  of  the  early  church,  under  Apostolic  direction.  Here 
then  is  the  source  whence  the  ministers  of  the  gospel  derive 
their  right  to  preach  the  gospel.  Is  this  a  divine  right?  Is  it 
the  will  of  God  .that  men,  thus  elected  by  the  professed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  church,  preach  the  everlasting  gospel,  and  does 
God  give  his  sanction  to  the  work,  in  addition,  by  blessing 
their  labors?  So  thought  Paul,  for  he  assisted  in  ordaining 
them  to  the  work,  by  the  imposition  of  hands.  The  history 
of  the  church  proves  how  greatly  their  labors  were  blessed. 
Here,  then,  we  have  ministers  elected  by  the  congregation,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Apostles,  and  ordained  by  it  to  the 
work  of  preaching  the  everlasting  gospel.  This  course,  then, 
cannot  be  wrong,  in  this  period  of  the  church’s  history.  The 
original  power  to  elect  and  ordain  to  this  work,  is  put,  by  the 
great  head  of  the  church,  into  the  hands  of  the  individual 
congregations.  Has  the  minister,  then,  rights  which  other 
members  of  the  church  do  not  possess?  Can  he  lord  it  over 
God’s  heritage,  and  gratify  his  inclination  at  will  ?  Is  he  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  church  relationship,  and  can  he  go  and  come, 
be  dismissed  and  admitted  at  his  pleasure?  Nothing  of  ail 
this.  If  we  have  read  the  word  of  God  aright,  he  is  amena¬ 
ble  to  the  same  discipline  as  the  other  members  of  the  church, 
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unless  the  courtesy  of  the  church  should,  by  their  own  act, 
release  him.  His  superiority  consists  in  a  more  exalted  office, 
in  superior  intelligence  and  moral  worth.  He  is  to  be  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  the  dock,  over  which  he  has  been  made  an  overseer, 
of  all  that  is  excellent  in  character  and  conduct.  Not  to  have 
dominion  over  their  faith,  but  to  be  helpers  of  (heir  joy. 

If  the  question  be  asked,  “can  the  person  who  has  been 
elevated  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  by  the  congregation,  be 
deposed  by  the  same  ?  we  answer  as  a  dictate  of  common  sense 
and  reason,  unhesitatingly,  yes.  For  as  God  has  given  the 
greater  power,  viz  :  to  create,  it  will  follow  that  the  less,  viz  : 
to  depose,  for  a  sufficient  reason,  is  involved  in  it.  They  are 
commanded  to  withdraw  from  the  disorderly  and,  if  refractory, 
after  proper  admonition,  to  regard  offenders  as  heathen  men 
and  publicans.  If  the  will  of  God  can  be  ascertained,  con¬ 
cerning  the  ordination  of  a  candidate  to  the  work  of  the  min¬ 
istry,  only  by  the  votes  of  the  church,  then  the  will  of  the  same 
great  being  may  be  ascertained  in  the  same  way,  concerning 
his  deposition,  provided  there  be  no  positive  precept  on  the 
subject.  If  a  brother  who  has  formed  loftier  notions  concern¬ 
ing  the  office  and  the  person  of  the  minister,  should  affirm, 
once  a  minister,  always  a  minister,  and  therefore,  as  God  has 
created  the  office,  and  called  the  man  into  it,  no  man,  or  set  of 
men,  have  the  power  to  depose  him  ;  we  reply,  assuming 
that  it  is  so,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  church  have  the  right, 
and  where  the  circumstances  justify,  it  is  their  duty,  to  vote 
that  he  is  a  bad  minister ,  and  unworthy  of  the  office.  There 
is,  however,  a  fallacy  in  the  language  employed  by  the  objec¬ 
tion.  For,  whilst  the  office  of  the  ministry  was  created  abso¬ 
lutely  by  the  great  head  of  the  church,  in  his  last  command 
to  the  Apostles,  the  incumbents  of  the  office  are  elected  and 
ordained  by  men,  precisely  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  church 
members.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reserved  right  back  of  the 
church,  upon  which  a  minister  may  throw  himself,  and  ex¬ 
claim  in  proud  defiance,  you  dare  not  touch  me,  for  I  am  the 
Lord’s  anointed. 

The  scriptural  warrant  for  Synods,  we  find  in  the  passages 
of  the  Bible  referred  to  on  the  subject  of  the  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  by  the  people,  and  particularly  the  narrative  recorded  in 
Acts  15:  22-29.  As  we  do  not  rest  our  defence  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Synods,  or  any  particular  form  of  church  govern¬ 
ment,  upon  any  positive  precept  of  the  New  Testament  only, 
nor  upon  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  and  early  Christians,  but 
also  upon  what  is  right  in  itself,  or  the  law  of  man’s  social 
'  nature,  and  upon  expediency,  we  need  not  adduce  any  addi- 
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lional  scriptural  proofs.  The  particular  form  of  church  gov¬ 
ernment,  unlike  that  of  the  old  covenant,  was  left,  under  die 
new,  untrammeled,  and  committed  to  the  wisdom  of  the  church 
as  circumstances  seemed  to  demand.  Synods  manifestly  grew 
out  of  the  necessities  of  the  church.  As,  in  the  Congregation¬ 
al  churches  in  this  country,  there  arose  consociations,  associa¬ 
tions,  &c.,  and  as  in  the  Lutheran  church  in  this  country,  the 
fathers  of  the  church  found  it  highly  expedient  and  useful  for 
laborers  of  one  common  master  to  consult  together  on  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  so  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  did  the  first  Synods  exist  in  Apostolic  and  early  Chris¬ 
tian  times.  The  powers  which  these  Synods  acquired  or  pos¬ 
sessed,  were  obtained  or  bestowed  by  the  consent  of  the  con¬ 
gregations.  Hence  the  laity  are  represented  generally  by  del¬ 
egates,  and  the  churches  by  the  pastors  and  a  layman,  elected 
for  that  purpose.  The  power,  which  originally  existed  in  the 
congregations,  to  elect  to  the  pastoral  office,  and  ordain  to  this 
work,  and  which  was  exercised  by  them,  is  now  transferred  by 
them  formally,  when  candidates  are  to  be  examined  and  li¬ 
censed,  as  in  the  congregational  church,  and  by  common  con¬ 
sent,  expressed  in  the  constitutions  and  disciplines  of  Synods 
and  Presbyteries,  as  in  the  Lutheran  and  Presbyterian,  and 
Reformed  churches.  If  the  power  is  conferred  by  the  people 
of  the  churches,  upon  a  diocesan  bishop,  as  in  the  Episcopal 
church,  the  argument  remains  unaltered,  the  power  as  to  its 
source,  is  the  same,  only  it  occupies  a  different  location.  The 
divine  right  is  the  same,  for  it  comes  through  the  membership 
of  the  church,  and  is  expressed  by  the  congregation  through  a 
vote,  or,  by  the  presbyters,  or  by  the  diocesan  bishop.  As  the 
pastors  of  the  churches  or  congregations  are  presumed  to  be 
better  educated,  in  all  the  knowledge  necessary  to  constitute 
an  efficient  ministry,  it  was  natural  and  proper  that  the  power 
of  licensing  and  ordaining  be  delegated  to  them,  in  their  Syn¬ 
odical  capacity.  Experience  teaches  that  such  a  course  is 
wise,  for  it  has  produced  the  blessed  fruits  which  we  witness 
in  the  churches  of  this  land.  Now  then  we  infer,  from  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  this  power,  thus  received  by  the  Syn¬ 
ods,  that  as  they  judge  of  the  fitness  of  a  candidate,  by  exam¬ 
ination,  for  the  sacred  office,  so  the)7  can  and  must  decide, 
when  in  the  office,  whether  he  has  honored  or  disgraced  it. 
They  have  the  power,  therefore,  of  dismissal  or  retention,  in¬ 
dependently  of  any  constitution,  and  no  individual  has  the 
right  to  demand  a  dismissal  at  his  pleasure.  The  licensing 
power  makes  the  man  a  minister,  and  this  resides  with  the 
Synod.  But  I  hear  a  brother,  full  of  zeal  and  fervor,  exclaim. 
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“the  Holy  Ghost  made  me  a  preacher ,  he  converted  me ,  he 
called  me,  and  I  speak  as  I  am  moved  hy  him."  All  that 
we  have  to  say  to  such  cases  is,  that  they  are  deficient  in  the 
humility  of  the  gospel,  and  are  not  pursuing  gospel  order,  or 
cultivating  gospel  charity.  In  the  days  of  Paul  there  were 
those  who  preached  Christ,  even  of  envy  and  strife,  supposing 
that  they  would  add  afflictions  to  his  bonds.  What  then?  He 
rejoices  that  Christ  is  preached,  yet  surely  does  not  approve 
of  such  a  mode  of  entering  the  ministry.  Mark  9  :  3S  ;  Luke 
9  :  49.  John  said  to  Christ,  “Master  we  saw  one  casting  out 
devils  in  thy  name,  and  he  followeth  not  us,  and  we  forbad 
him  because  he  followeth  not  us.”  But  Jesus  said,  “Forbid 
him  not,  for  there  is  no  man  which  shall  do  a  mirecle  in  my 
name,  that  can  lightly  speak  evil  of  me.”  Does  this  justify 
any  one,  who  conceives  himself  called  to  the  work,  with  his 
crude  and  unaided  notions  of  truth  and  duty,  to  take  upon 
himself  the  office,  and  constitute  himself  a  minister  of  the  gos¬ 
pel  ?  We  think  not.  There  are  many  such  at  the  present 
day,  whom  neither  God  nor  man  has  called  to  this  work,  but 
who  feel  the  impulse  from  within,  and  obey  it.  If  only  they 
would  work  miracles,  to  give  evidence  of  their  heaven-ordain¬ 
ed  mission,  we  might  believe  them  ;  until  then  we  shall  rest 
satisfied  with  the  conclusion  that  Christ  has  given  the  commis¬ 
sion  to  the  church,  to  evangelize  the  world,  and  we  believe 
that  she  is  endeavoring  to  execute  it. 

We  will  only  add,  as  conclusion,  on  the  point  under  consid¬ 
eration,  that  the  Synods  are  voluntary  associations,  formed  and 
conducted  under  the  guidance  of  the  word  and  spirit  of  God. 
Every  ministerial  member  enters  it  voluntarily,  and  promises, 
under  the  most  solemn  circumstances,  “to  perform  all  the  du¬ 
ties  enjoined  in  the  formula  of  government,  and  to  submit 
himself  to  its  rules  of  government  and  discipline,  so  long  as  he 
remains  a  member  of  any  Lutheran  Synod.”  How  can  he 
then  demand,  as  his  right,  a  dismissal  and  clean  papers,  when* 
no  such  right  is  expressed  or  implied  in  the  constitution  ?  The 
constitution  gives  authoiity  for  no  honorable  dismissal,  except 
to  a  minister  or  licentiate  in  good  standing,  who  removes  from 
the  bounds  of  the  Synod  with  which  he  is  connected ,  into 
those  of  another.  To  demand  a  dismissal  as  a  right,  under 
other  circumstances,  into  the  world,  or  the  church  at  large,  is 
to  fly  into  the  face  of  the  constitution,  law  and  order.  Besides, 
“it  is  the  duty  of  every  ordained  minister,  licentiate,  and  lay 
delegate  of  Synod,  not  only  to  observe  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  himself,  but  also,  as  far  as  is  in  his  power,  see  that 
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it  is  obeyed  by  all  connected  with  it.” — See  Constitution  Md. 
Synod ,  Chap'  II. 

There  is  ofie  point  in  the  practice  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
which  demands  serious  attention,  and  which  has  doubtless  led 
some  good  men  into  the  idea  “of  the  church  at  large.”  It  is 
the  anomalous  position  of  the  ministers,  in  reference  to  church 
membership.  Where  are  they  church  members,  and  who  con¬ 
stituted  them  such  ?  A  young  man  is  licensed,  and  is  admitted 
into  Synodical  connection,  and  takes  charge  of  congregations, 
but  is  never  formally  dismissed  from  the  church  of  his  youth, 
and  is  never  formally  admitted  into  another;  where  does  he 
hold  his  membership?  With  what  congregation  is  he  connect¬ 
ed?  Ah,  says  the  good  brother,  “he  belongs  to  the  church  at 
large,”  which  means  that  he  can  float  about  among  the  church¬ 
es,  communing  now  here,  and  then  here,  and  vote  when  and 
where  he  pleases,  and  contribute  as  he  lists  to  the  support  of 
the  gospel  or  not.  This  is  a  beautiful  theory,  and  a  more 
beautiful  practice.  For  if  this  be  the  privilege  of  one  church 
member,  then  why  not  of  all,  and  thusthere  would  be  but  one 
church,  and  that  would  be  at  large.  To  rectify  this  anomolous 
position,  and  to  supply  the  want  of  a  regular  dismissal  from 
one  charge  to  another,  the  authority  of  the  Synod  comes  in, 
and  introduces  the  minister,  as  a  member  in  good  standing  in 
the  church,  both  to  the  churches  within  her  own  boundaries, 
and  to  others.  This  constitutes  another,  and  a  most  powerful 
source  of  control,  which  the  Synods  possess,  according  to  our 
practice,  over  all  the  ministers  who  place  themselves  under 
their  influence.  Here  is  the  check  to  that  licentiousness  into 
which  some  would  run,  if  released  from  all  human  authority. 
For  if  a  minister  is  a  member  of  no  congregation  in  particular, 
and  can  demand  an  honorable  dismissal  from  Synod  when  he 
pleases,  without  condescending  to  assign  a  reason,  then  is  he 
independent  of  the  congregation  and  Synod,  and  can  act  as 
he  lists,  without  fear  of  censure  from  the  church.  He  is  a 
superior  being,  elevated  not  only  above  his  lay  and  clerical 
brethren,  but  above  all  law  and  government,  a  member,  in 
short,  of  the  church  at  large,  and  amenable  only  to  his  own 
conscience. 

IY.  The  consequences  of  admitting  the  principle  against 
which  we  are  contending,  we  conceive  would  be  disastrous. 
Indeed,  from  all  that  we  can  gather  of  the  motives  which  led 
the  fathers  of  our  church  to  form  Synods,  not  the  least  opera¬ 
tive  was  the  desire  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  continuance 
of  ministers,  in  the  church,  of  unsuitable  intellectual  and  mor¬ 
al  characters.  This  is  expressed,  in  so  many  words,  in  the 
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answer  already  quoted,  to  the  question,  “Is  it  expedient  to 
continue  the  yearly  meetings  of  pastors  and  lay  delegates  ?” 
We  are  among  the  number  of  those  who  believe  that  a  whole¬ 
some  discipline  is  as  necessary  for  the  minister  as  it  is  for  the 
people,  and  that  an  irresponsible  position  in  the  church  or  state, 
is  as  dangerous  for  the  minister  as  for  the  member  of  the 
church.  To  admit  the  principle  then,  against  which  we  con¬ 
tend,  would  make  the  minister  irresponsible.  The  effect  of 
withdrawing  from  Synodical  connection,  and  from  intercourse 
with  the  brethren,  and  from  church  connexion,  must,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  be  disastrous  to  personal  piety.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  Christian  could  not  grow  in  grace,  and  the 
new  man  would  speedily  waste  away  and  perish. 

Maintaining  the  character  of  a  minister,  and  residing  within 
the  limits  of  a  congregation  of  which  he  does  not  form  a  part, 
he  could  not  easily  abstain  from  performing  ministerial  acts, 
and  preaching  without  the  consent  of  the  brother  in  charge. 
If  he  were  a  turbulent  spirit,  presuming  that  he  had  been  in¬ 
jured,  whether  really  or  not,  by  the  brother  in  charge,  he  would 
occupy  precisely  the  position  in  which  he  could  occasion  him 
real  harm.  And  who  that  has  had  experience  in  the  ministry, 
or  has  read  church  history  aright,  will  not  say  that  he  will, 
in  all  probability,  do  it  ?  What  is  the  experience  of  many  of 
our  ministers  now,  on  this  very  subject,  and  what  has  it  been 
in  the  Maryland  Synod  in  time  gone  by?  Assuming  that  six 
or  twelve  irresponsible  ministers,  belonging  to  the  church  at 
large,  were  distributed  throughout  the  congregations  belonging 
to  the  Maryland  Synod,  and  the  effect,  without  any  particular 
effort  of  theirs,  would  be  disastrous  to  the  churches. 

Finally,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  good  motive  could 
influence  a  pious  minister  of  the  gospel  to  desire  a  separation 
from  his  brethren.  If  the  motive  were  a  good  one,  he  would 
not  hesitate,  if  a  man  of  Christian  spirit,  to  lay  it  before  his 
brethren,  and  be  guided  by  their  judgment.  If  the  motive 
were  bad,  and  the  man  did  not  possess  a  Christian  spirit,  then 
lie  is  a  proper  subject  of  discipline,  rather  than  of  honorable 
dismissal.  Does  he  desire  to  secularize  himself,  and  enter  into 
some  business  more  lucrative  than  that  of  preaching  the  gos¬ 
pel,  there  is  no  power  in  the  church  to  prevent  him,  but  then 
the  Synod  has  the  right,  and  it  is  her  duty,  to  make  the  facts 
known  to  the  world,  and  the  secularized  minister  may  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  church  connection,  as  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
congregation  with  which  he  unites.  Does  he  desire  to  with¬ 
draw  from  his  brethren,  because  he  regards  them  as  dishonest, 
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ungentlemanly,  and  tyrannical,  these  allegations  ought  to  be 
investigated,  and  the  brother  who  is  injured  should  be  placed 
in  a  proper  position  before  the  church  and  the  world,  but  no 
one  man,  under  such  circumstances,  can  demand,  as  his  right, 
a  dismissal  with  clean  papers,  for  he  is  a  slanderer  of  the  breth¬ 
ren.  Should  he  be  incapacitated  by  sickness  or  old  age,  from 
discharging  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  ministerial  office,  no 
Synod  will  hesitate  to  honor  such  a  man,  and  cooperate  with 
him  in  promoting  his  highest  good.  He  submits  his  circum¬ 
stances  to  Synod,  and  invariably  do  they  yield  to  his  wishes. 
Yet  in  such  cases,  there  is  no  desire  to  withdraw  from  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  Synod.  It  is  regarded  rather  as  an  honor  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  connection,  whilst  the  Synod  modifies  its  rules  to 
meet  the  peculiarities  of  the  case.  Thus  the  mother  Synod 
of  Pennsylvania  has  her  Senior,  and  thus  in  the  Maryland 
Synod,  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  ministers,  stands  the  venera¬ 
ble  and  venerated  name  of  J.  D.  Kurtz,  D.  D.,  still  a  member 
of  Synod,  still  loving  and  praying  for  his  brethren,  and  loved 
and  prayed  for  by  them.  He  forms  one  of  the  links  which 
bind  the  past  and  present  of  the  church  together.  A  model 
of  a  Christian  man  and  a  Christian  minister,  not  desirous  of  be¬ 
ing  separated  from  his  brethren,  but  separated  by  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  he  rejoices  to  hear  of  their  order  and  their  pros¬ 
perity  in  the  good  work  of  the  Lord.  May  the  mantle  of  his 
humility  and  submission  to  law,  fall  upon  all  the  members  of 
the  Synod  of  which  he  has  been,  and  is  yet,  such  an  exempla- 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

REMINISCENCES  OF  LUTHERAN  MINISTERS. 

JOHN  G.  SCHWARTZ. 

Semper  honos  nomenque  tuum ,  laudesque  manebunt. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  church  is  called  to  mourn  the  prema¬ 
ture  death  of  one,  so  highly  gifted  as  the  subject  of  the  present 
sketch.  He  was  a  young  man  of  rare  attainments  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  promise.  Endeared  to  all  by  his  talents,  his  virtues 
and  his  piety,  he  was  taken  away  in  the  morning  of  life,  and 
from  a  scene  of  active  and  useful  exertion.  In  him  were 
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united  qualities,  which  seemed,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  lit 
him  for  t li e  position,  to  which  lie  had  been  elected.  He  had 
just  commenced  his  career  under  circumstances  the  most  aus¬ 
picious.  The  most  sanguine  expectations  had  been  excited. 
Everything  conspired  to  produce  the  impression,  that  this  ser¬ 
vant  of  God  would  become  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments, 
which  have  adorned  the  church  of  Christ  in  this  country.  Had 
he  lived,  he  would  certainly  have'left  his  mark  high  on  the 
scroll  of  history.  But  his  destiny  was  soon  fulfilled,  and  his 
work  accomplished.  He  was  translated  from  t lie  field  of  his 
earthly  labors  and  honors;  his  Master  required  him  for  another 
and  higher  sphere. 

“Death  loves  a  shining  mark,  a  signal  blow  ! 

He  calls  for  victims  from  the  fairest  fold, 

And  sheathes  his  shaft  in  all  the  pride  of  life.” 

The  solace  of  the  church  under  the  afflictive  dispensation 
was,  that  it  was  the  stroke  of  our  Heavenly  Parent,  who  is  in¬ 
finitely  wise  and  good — who  doeth  all  things  well,  and  is  never 
found  to  deny  comfort  to  those  who  ask  reverently  that  His 
will ,  nol  theirs ,  be  done.  God  took  him,  and  God  loveth  Zion! 
“Even  so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.” 

Professor  Schwartz  was  born  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  July  6th,  1807.  His  parents  were  both  pious  and  com¬ 
municant  members  of  the  Lutheran  church,  under  tiie  pasto¬ 
ral  care  of  Rev.  Dr.  Bachman.  They  were  deeply  interested 
in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  their  son,  and  at  an  early  period, 
instructed  him  in  the  principles  of  virtue  and  religion.  Al¬ 
though  he  was  deprived  of  his  father  when  only  twelve  years 
of  age,  the  influence  of  his  exemplary  life  and  pious  example 
remained.  The  impressions  received  were  indelible.  The 
seed  sown  produced  abundant  fruit.  His  mother’s  watchful 
care  and  affectionate  counsels,  too,  were  not  without  their  ap¬ 
propriate  effect.  The  early  incentives  to  virtue  and  goodness, 
which  she  furnished,  were  never  lost  upon  the  son.  He  was 
restrained  from  wandering  into  forbidden  paths.  His  morals 
were  protected  from  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
Parental  fidelity  was  rewarded.  The  child  was  prepared  for 
usefulness  in  this  life,  and  trained  for  happiness  in  the  skies. 
The  father  had  dedicated  his  son,  when  quite  young,  to  God, 
and  before  his  death,  fondly  cherished  the  hope  that  he  might 
be  fitted  for  the  Christian  ministry.  When  near  the  close  of 
his  earthly  pilgrimage,  he  called  his  pastor1  to  his  bed-side  and 
said  :  “This  boy  has  given  me  such  proofs  of  possessing  i  a  I  - 

1  Rev.  John  Bachman.  D  D.,  LL  D  of  Charleston,  S.  C.. 
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ents — he  seems  so  religiously  inclined,  that  I  thought  if  I 
should  live,  I  would  try  togive  him  an  education,  so  that,  by 
God’s  blessing,  he  might  become  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  but 
as  I  fear  I  am  only  a  short  time  for  this  world,  I  will  lake  it 
kind  in  you,  if  you  will  encourage  him,  should  he  continue 
to  feel  so  disposed,  and  I  trust  God  will  bless  you  for  this  act 
of  kindness.”  The  request  of  the  dying  man  was  not  disre¬ 
garded. 

The  grief  occasioned  by  his  bereavement  had,  however, 
scarcely  subsided,  when  young  Schwartz  visited  his  pastor  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  counsel  in  reference  to  his  studies,  as 
he  was  desirous,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  father, 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  sacred  office.  The  Doctor  gave 
him  advice  appropriate  to  his  tender  years,  but  fearing  lest  his 
resolutions  had  been  hastily  adopted  and  in  a  measure  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  suggestions  of  friends,  he  told  the  lad  to  weigh 
the  question  carefully  for  one  year,  and  if  at  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  his  inclinations  continued,  he  would  direct  him 
further.  They  met  frequently  during  the  year,  but  there  was 
never  any  allusion  made  to  the  topic,  which  had  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  inquiry,  although  the  young  man  was  exceedingly  cor¬ 
rect  in  his  deportment,  and  his  studious  habits  had  attracted 
attention.  “Our  conversation,”  says  his  pastor,  “had  almost 
escaped  my  recollection,  when  he  one  day  presented  himself 
before  me.  It  appeared  an  unusual  visit  at  an  unusual  hour, 
for  it  was  early  in  the  morning  on  a  rainy  day.  He  told  me 
he  had  come  to  lemind  me  of  his  promise  to  give  me  the  re¬ 
sult  of  another  year’s  reflection  ;  that  it  was  that  day  a  year, 
since  I  had  encouraged  him  to  call,  and  he  had  come  punctu¬ 
ally,  to  say  that  his  feelings  and  wishes  were  still  the  same, 
and  that  his  resolution  to  devote  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
church,  remained  unchanged.” 

From  this  period,  the  subject  of  our  narrative  appeared  to 
feel  that  he  was  called  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  at  once  com¬ 
menced  his  studies  with  this  end  in  view.  Dr.  Bachman,  in 
whose  family  he  now  spent  much  of  his  time,  became  warmly 
attached  to  him;  a  friendship  sprang  up,  by  which  they  were 
for  years  intimately  united,  and  which  was  dissolved  only  by 
death.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  his  friend’s  progress,  and 
devoted  several  hours  every  Saturday  to  giving  him  instruction. 
For  some  time  young  Schwartz  was  a  regular  pupil  of  Dr. 
Jones,  but  the  principal  part  of  his  Academical  education  he 
received  at  the  school  of  the  German  Friendly  Society.  He 
entered  with  ardor  upon  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  soon 
became  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  occupying  a  prominent 
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rank  among  his  associates.  In  the  fall  of  1824  he  entered  the 
Junior  class  of  the  South  Carolina  College  at  Columbia,  and 
in  1826  was  graduated  with  the  highest  honois  of  his  class. 
His  amiable  disposition  and  marked  abilities  had  won  ail  hearts, 
and  had  rendered  him,  whilst  at  college,  the  favorite  of  students 
and  instructors.  One  of  his  professors  at  the  time  wrote:  “He 
is  not  only  among  the  best  scholars,  but  one  of  the  best  young 
men  the  institution  has,  for  several  years,  graduated. ” 

It  was  in  the  year  1824,  before  leaving  home  for  college, 
that  he  made  a  profession  of  religion,  and  was  confirmed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  usages  of  the  Lutheran  church,  although  his  ac¬ 
tual  conversion  long  preceded  this  public  testimony  of  his  faith 
in  Jesus.  The  principles  he  professed,  he  always  carried  into 
practice,  and  adorned  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  He  never 
forgot  that  his  solemn  vows  were  upon  him.  To  the  means  of 
grace  and  the  ordinances  of  the  sanctuary,  he  faithfully  at¬ 
tended,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  communion  with  God’s  people. 
He  was  deeply  inteiested  in  the  prosperity  of  Zion.  For  her 
welfare  his  prayers  ascended  ;  to  her  he  was  willing  his  cares 
and  toils  should  be  given  ;  her  heavenly  ways  he  prized  be¬ 
yond  his  highest  joy.  He  loved,  too,  the  church  in  which  he 
had  been  reared.  Only  a  short  time  before  his  death  lie  re¬ 
marked,  “The  more  I  study  the  principles  of  our  church,  the 
more  am  I  convinced  that  they  contain  the  true  doctrines  of 
the  Bible;  and  the  more  they  are  studied,  the  more  will  they 
be  admired.”  Yet  he  was  free  from  all  sectarian  feeling.  He 
honored  the  conscientious  convictions  of  those,  who  differed 
from  him,  and  was  disposed  to  cooperate  in  works  of  benevo¬ 
lence  with  all  who  loved  the  Lord  Jesus. 

During  the  Senior  year  of  his  collegiate  course,  in  addition 
to  the  studies  of  the  class,  Mr.  Schwartz  turned  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  Theology,  the  prosecution  of  which  he  continued 
after  his  graduation,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Bachman.  In 
the  summer  of  1827,  before  he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year, 
he  preached,  with  great  acceptance,  his  first  sermon  in  the  Lu¬ 
theran  church  of  his  native  cit}^  and,  during  the  absence  of 
the  pastor,  for  several  weeks  supplied  the  pulpit  twice  every 
Lord’s  Day,  and  also  attended,  during  the  week,  to  other  reli¬ 
gious  exercises,  in  addition  to  his  daily  labors  as  teacher  of  a 
Grammar  school  in  the  city.  The  same  year  he  was  licensed 
to  preach  the  gospel  by  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  and  im¬ 
mediately  engaged  in  itinerant  missionary  service,  visiting  nearly 
all  the  middle  and  upper  districts  of  the  State,  and  frequently 
officiating  every  day  in  the  week.  He  preached  in  the  hum¬ 
blest  and  most  destitute  places,  adapting  his  language  and 
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manners  to  the  minds,  that  required  the  plainest  kind  of  in¬ 
struction,  and  laboring  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer,  The  performance  of  this  itinerant  service  was  not 
without  the  happiest  effect  upon  the  young  missionary  him¬ 
self,  His  Christian  experience  was  strengthened,  and  his  own 
heart  was  disciplined  ;  he  became  acquainted  with  the  wants 
of  the  church,  and  learned  to  sympathize  more  deeply  with 
the  desolation  that  prevailed.  It  might  be  a  question,  whether 
such  labor  ought  not  to  be  exacted  from  every  candidate  before 
ordination.  The  report,  which  Mr.  Schwartz  presented  res¬ 
pecting  the  condition  and  wants  of  our  people  in  the  regions 
he  visited,  stirred  up  our  church  in  the  State,  and  led  to  re¬ 
newed  efforts  to  supply  the  vast  destitution.  Means  were  de¬ 
vised  by  the  Synod  for  gathering  our  scattered  members  into 
congregations,  and  furnishing  them  with  the  preached  word. 

On  his  return  from  his  missionary  tour,  Mr.  Schwartz  ac¬ 
cepted  the  appointment  of  Assistant  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages  in  the  Charleston  College.  He  was  induced  to 
take  this  step,  chiefly  from  a  desire  to  pursue  his  Theological 
course  still  further.  His  duties  in  this  field  of  labor  he  per¬ 
formed  with  great  satisfaction  to  the  Trustees,  and  to  the  young 
men  intrusted  to  his  care.  He  soon,  however,  tendered  his 
resignation  to  the  Board,  as  he  discovered  that  the  faithful  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  collegiate  duties  afforded  him  little  leisure  for 
Theological  study.  He  felt  that  he  was  called  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  the  active  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  that  he  could  not 
appropriate  his  time  to  any  object,  which  would  lead  him  aside 
from  his  peculiar  work.  He  therefore  relinquished  his  present 
situation,  with  all  its  advantages  and  literary  prospects,  and  af¬ 
ter  a  trip  to  the  North  for  the  restoration  of  his  impaired  health, 
he  resumed  his  missionary  labors  with  increased  interest  and 
concentrated  energy.  From  this  time  commences  the  most 
active  and  interesting  period  of  his  life,  which  although  brief, 
was  eminently  owned  and  blessed  of  God,  and  secured  the  af¬ 
fections  of  all  who  witnessed  his  laborious  and  self-denying 
exertions.  He  was  disposed  to  make  any  sacrifices,  and  to 
embark  his  all  in  the  cause  of  the  gospel,  frequently  declaring 
that  he  could  never  be  happy  in  the  pursuit  of  any  other  course, 
lie  was  located  in  a  district  of  country  regarded,  for  many 
years,  as  unhealthful,  having  the  charge  of  four  congregations. 
H  is  labors  were  arduous,  and  he  was  exposed  to  frequent  at¬ 
tacks  of  disease;  and  although  he  received  the  most  eligible 
proposals  to  locate  elsewhete,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  sur¬ 
render  a  field  of  labor,  in  which  he  was  doing  good.  The 
number  of  his  hearers  greatly  increased.  New  members  wtio 
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added  to  the  church,  and  the  congregations  begged  the  “So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Promotion  of  Religion,”  from  which  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  appointment,  that  the  services  of  the  missionary 
might  be  continued,  in  the  expectation  that  they  could  them¬ 
selves  raise  for  him  an  adequate  support. 

As  early  as  the  year  1S29,  preparatory  measures  had  been 
taken  for  the  establishment  of  a  Theological  Seminary  by  the 
Synod  of  South  Carolina,  in  consequence  of  the  insufficiency 
of  ministerial  supplies.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
our  church  in  the  South,  was  the  want  of  clergymen.  Our 
doctrines  were  approved,  new  congregations  were  organized, 
but  the  number  of  pastors  did  not  meet  the  wants  of  the  church. 
It  was  found  impossible  to  procure  a  supply  from  the  North. 
Said  the  Synod,  “We  have  applied  in  vain  for  aid.  So  wide 
a  held  is  opened  to  our  sister  Synods  in  the  North  and  West, 
that  they  have  no  ministers  to  send  us,  and  it  is  believed  our 
only  permanent  dependence,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  will 
be  upon  pious  individuals,  who  will  hereafter  be  educated  for 
our  church  ;  who  are  natives  of  the  State  within  the  bounds 
of  our  Synod,  and  who  are  attached  to  our  institutions,  and 
accustomed  to  our  climate.”  The  establishment  of  a  school 
of  the  prophets  in  the  South,  was  regarded  by  many  of  the 
brethren  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  church,  and 
therefore,  in  humble  reliance  on  the  divine  blessing,  the  enter¬ 
prise  was  commenced,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Synod  of 
South  Carolina.  But  it  encountered,  at  first,  much  opposi¬ 
tion..  Many  doubted  the  feasibility  of  the  project.  There  was 
a  strong  prejudice  in  many  of  the  churches  against  all  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  kind.  These  difficulties  were,  however,  gradually 
removed,  a  zeal  was  awakened  in  the  effort,  and  funds  were 
raised  for  the  purpose;  it  was  therefore  determined  that  the 
institution  should  go,  at  once,  into  operation. 

The  first  thing  which  then  engaged  their  attention,  was  the 
election  of  a  Professor  for  the  important  and  responsible  posi¬ 
tion.  The  eyes  of  all  were  immediately  turned  to  Mr.  Schwartz, 
although  only  twenty-three  years  of  age.  His  piety,  his  tal¬ 
ents,  his  education,  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
by  the  church,  directed  attention  to  him  as  the  proper  incum¬ 
bent  for  the  office.  He  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Synod.  Says  one  who  was  present  on  the  occasion  :  “After 
his  election  there  was  a  pause  of  many  minutes,  when  he  arose 
to  address  us.  Fora  time  his  feelings  almost  prevented  the 
power  of  utterance.  He  at  length  proceeded  to  thank  us  for 
our  favorable  opinion — stated  his  sense  of  his  incapacity  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  station  to  which  he  had  been 
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elected — pointed  out  its  difficulties;  but  signified  his  willing¬ 
ness  to  undertake  it  by  the  help  of  God,  and  entreated  our 
prayers  and  intercessions,  and  those  of  all  Christians,  in  his  be¬ 
half.  The  youth  of  the  individual,  the  occasion,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  subject,  and  the  feeling  and  eloquent  address, 
melted  the  whole  audience  into  tears,  and  I  am  sure  that  few, 
who  were  there  present,  will  ever  forget  the  impressive  scene.’7 

The  Professor  soon  after  entered  upon  his  arduous  duties. 
As  circumstances  prevented  the  immediate  location  of  the  sem¬ 
inary,  and  his  congregations  in  Newberry  and  Lexington 
seemed  so  desirous  of  retaining  his  services  for  the  year,  he 
was  permitted  to  continue  among  them,  and  to  receive,  for  the 
present,  such  students  as  might  offer,  at  his  residence  in  New¬ 
berry.  Several  young  men  soon  presented  themselves  for  in¬ 
struction,  and  to  the  work  assigned  him  he  began  to  devote 
himself  with  his  whole  strength.  He  appeared  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  responsibilities  of  his  position,  and  his  de¬ 
pendence  upon  the  Great  Head  of  the  church  for  success.  He 
writes  to  a  ministerial  brother:  “1  have  taken  on  myself  a 
burden  of  responsibility  almost  greater  than  I  can  bear,  yet 
God’s  grace  is  sufficient  for  me,  and  I  trust  that  with  his  bless¬ 
ing,  I  shall  at  least  perform  my  duty  faithfully  and  conscien¬ 
tiously.  I  stand,  however,  in  need  of  the  prayers  of  my 
friends,  and  I  call  upon  those  at  whose  request  I  consented  to 
accept  the  situation  ;  I  call  upon  my  brethren  in  the  ministry 
to  aid  me  by  their  prayers  and  their  counsels.”  From  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  taken  from  one  of  his  letters  written  at  this 
lime,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  entertained  correct  views  concern¬ 
ing  the  sacred  office.  <c All  the  young  men,”  says  he,  “now 
with  me,  are  promising,  and  if  their  hearts  be  right  in  the  sight 
of  God,  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  prove  a  blessing  to  our 
church.  The  heart  is  known,  however,  only  to  God — we  can 
judge  only  by  the  outward  appearance;  but  did  I  think  that 
any  of  these  students  were  deficient  in  proper  views  of  reli¬ 
gion,  and  of  the  ministerial  office,  I  should  feel  it  my  duty  to 
advise  them  not  to  enter  the  institution.  I  dread  the  idea  of 
being  instrumental  in  educating  any  one  for  the  holy  office  of 
the  ministry,  who,  through  a  want  of  personal  religion,  may 
bring  disgrace  upon  our  sacred  calling.  Whilst  I  can  testify 
to  the  consolations  and  encouragements  which  the  Christian 
minister  will  receive  at  the  hands  of  God,  in  the  midst  of  the 
peculiar  discouragements  and  difficulties,  which  belong  to  his 
profession,  I  believe  those  difficulties  and  discouragements  to 
be  of  such  a  character  as  to  drive  any  one  from  his  office  who 
does  not  feel  the  supporting  comfort  of  God’s  presence.  I  could 
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not,  therefore,  advise  any  person  to  enter  upon  this  work,  with¬ 
out  being1  convinced  that  lie  experiences  religion  in  his  own 
soul,  and  the  importance  of  that  duty,  that  commands  him  to 
preach  this  religion  to  others.” 

But  just  as  the  prospects  of  the  Seminary  were  brightening, 
and  the  Professor  wasgrowing  upon  the  affections  of  the  church, 
the  sanguine  hopes  of  our  Southern  friends  were  crushed — 
their  expectations  were  disappointed. 

“On  earth 

There  is  no  certainty,  no  stable  hope.” 

During  the  summer  months  the  District,  in  which  Professor 
Schwartz  lived,  was  generally  sickly,  and  he  had  proposed  to 
transfer  the  institution,  for  a  season,  to  a  more  healthful  loca¬ 
tion,  but  as  there  was  then  in  this  congregation  an  unusual  at¬ 
tention  to  serious  subjects,  he  thought  he  could  not  desert  his 
people.  In  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  he  says, 
“I  am  incurring  some  risk  by  remaining  I  know,  but  am  I  not 
in  the  hands  of  God?  Has  he  not  hitherto  helped  me?  If  it 
please  him  to  remove  me,  by  any  means,  from  the  church,  will 
lie,  who  is  the  Head  of  the  church,  permit  it  to  suffer  thereby? 
1  would  not  be  presumptuous  in  my  confidence,  but  am  I  not 
authorized  to  commit  myself  and  all  my  concerns  into  the 
hands  of  him  who  hath  said,  ‘Lo  I  am  with  you  always!’ 
Happy  shall  I  be,  if  I  be  the  humblest  instrument  of  glorify¬ 
ing  his  Almighty  name!  I  feel  that  I  am  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  and  I  find  the  more  I  can  realize  my  dependence 
upon  God,  the  more  cheerful,  contented  and  happy  I  am.  If 
God  shall  see  fit  to  remove  me,  more  will  be  accomplished  by 
my  death  than  could  be  by  my  life.”  Soon  after  he  was  seized 
with  a  violent  attack  of  fever,  which  at  first  seemed  to  yield  to 
the  influence  of  remedial  agencies,  but  t lie  disease  returned 
with  increased  severity  and,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1831,  ter¬ 
minated  his  valuable  life,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

His  last  moments  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
Constans  et  libens  fa  turn  excepit.  He  suffered  pain,  but  no 
murmur  escaped  his  lips.  His  mind  was  calm  and  comfort¬ 
able.  His  faith  was  unclouded.  Conscious  of  his  ap¬ 
proaching  end,  he  was  troubled  with  no  fears  or  doubts.  His 
soul  was  sustained  by  that  precious  word  of  God,  which  he 
had  treasured  up  in  childhood.  To  one  of  his  Physicians  he 
said,  uSee,  Doctor,  how  much  better  it  is  to  make  our 
peace  with  God  in  time  of  health,  than  to  wait  until  we  are 
laid  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  for  repentance  in  a  dying  hour  is 
seldom  of  any  avail.”  To  a  dear  friend  he  remarked,  ‘  be 
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not  distressed  on  my  account,  for  whether  I  live  or  die,  all 
will  be  well.”  Just  before  he  expired  he  exclaimed,  “I  shall 
soon  enjoy  the  glorious  light  of  heaven,  happiness  and  immor¬ 
tality.  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  for  l  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth.”  He  passed  away  without  a  struggle  or  a  groan,  hav¬ 
ing  the  faculties  of  mind  and  of  speech  till  the  last.  As  he 
drew  near  the  grave,  his  face  wore  the  expression  of  calm  sub¬ 
mission  ;  the  bright  anticipations  of  his  soul  shone  forth  in  the 
lineaments  of  his  countenance. 

“The  room  I  well  remember;  and  the  bed 
On  which  he  lay  ;  and  all  the  faces  too, 

That  crowded  dark  and  mournfully  around. 

This  I  remember  well  ;  but  better  still 
I  do  remember,  and  will  ne’er  forget 
The  dying  eye — that  eye  alone  was  bright, 

And  brighter  grew,  as  nearer  death  approached.” 

His  remains  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Bethlehem 
church  of  Newberry  District.  The  largest  concourse  that  ever 
assembled  in  that  part  of  the  country,  gathered  around  his 
grave.  It  was  said  that  language  could  not  describe  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  community  on  the  sad  occasion.  No  one  could 
have  died  more  generally  beloved  or  more  sincerely  lamented. 
No  one  could  have  possessed  a  stronger  hold  on  the  affections 
of  the  people,  or  enjoyed  public  confidence  in  a  higher  degree. 
All  classes,  rich  and  poor,  old  and  young,  white  and  black, 
bore  testimony  to  the  worth  of  the  deceased.  Long  will  his 
virtues  abide  in  memory,  “despite  the  ruins  of  the  tomb.”  In 
addition  to  the  religious  exercises,  conducted  by  several  of  our 
ministers  at  the  time  of  the  funeral,  the  occasion  was  still  fur¬ 
ther  improved,  and  a  most  eloquent  and  impressive  discourse 
delivered,  in  the  city  of  Charleston,  by  his  former  pastor,  Rev. 
Dr.  Bachman,  from  the  words:  “Be  thou  faithful  until  death, 
and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life.” 

In  Professor  Schwarts  were  united  qualities  of  the  highest 
character.  His  intellect  was  of  the  first  order,  and  had  been 
cultivated  in  the  first  schools.  His  perceptions  were  clear  and 
accurate,  his  mind  remarkably  w?ell  balanced.  He  had  practi¬ 
cal  good  sense  and  a  discriminating  judgment.  He  was  an 
accomplished  scholar,  and  his  authority  in  classical  literature 
was  acknowledged  by  all.  His  attainments  in  Hebraistic  stu¬ 
dies  were  considerable,  and  it  is  said  he  was  a  proficient  in  the 
German  and  French  languages.  He  was  also  well  read  in 
Theology  for  one  of  his  age.  He  loved  to  study,  and  it  was 
his  high  resolve  to  extend  and  amplify  his  stores  of  knowledge. 
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Had  his  life  been  spared,  lie  would  undoubtedly  have  exerted 
a  decided  influence  upon  the  church.  He  was  regarded  as  a 
most  interesting  and  impressive  preacher.  Scriptural  truth  was 
always  distinctly  exhibited.  All  who  listened  to  him  were 
struck  with  the  fervor  of  his  eloquence,  and  the  deep  piety 
which  pervaded  his  discourses.  The  arrangement  of  his 
thoughts  was  lucid,  the  construction  of  his  argument  logical, 
and  his  diction  full  and  appropriate.  In  all  his  religious 
opinions  he  was  thoroughly  and  decidedly  evangelical,  llis 
convictions  of  sin  were  deep  and  abiding.  His  faith  in  the 
atonement  of  Christ,  as  the  only  remedy  for  our  fallen  nature, 
grew  daily  stronger  and  deeper  until  the  last,  when  faith  was 
lost  in  light,  and  hope  in  full  fruition. 

His  piety  was  perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  of  his  char¬ 
acter.  He  seemed  habitually  to  walk  with  God.  He  was 
earnestly  conscientious  and  faithful  to  his  convictions.  He 
seemed  never  to  lose  the  sense  of  the  Divine  presence.  He 
started  out  in  life  with  the  feeling,  that  no  man  liveth  to  him¬ 
self,  and  t hat  it  was  his  duly  to  exert  all  his  powers  to  do  good. 
He  left  his  peaceful  home,  and  the  attractions  of  society,  and 
retired  into  a  sickly  part  of  the  State,  and  thence  he  writes: 
“Here  in  the  woods  of  Carolina  I  suspect  my  lot  is  cast — here 
I  shall  live,  and  here  shall  I  die.  To  be  instrumental  in  doing 
good  and  enlarging  the  Redeemers  kingdom,  is  all  I  ask.'1 
His  talents,  his  influence,  his  affections,  were  all  consecrated 
to  Christ,  and  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.  From  a  boy  he 
was  active  in  the  Sabbath  School,  in  the  circulation  of  the 
sacred  volume,  in  the  advocacy  of  the  Temperance  Reform, 
and  in  all  philanthropic  and  Christian  efforts.  In  all  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  society  he  was  exemplary  and  faithful.  In  his  inter¬ 
course  he  never  forgot  his  office  or  his  responsibility.  Religion 
formed  a  frequent  topic  of  remark,  even  when  he  was  engaged  in 
cheerful  conversation,  and  his  correspondence  often  took  a  se¬ 
rious  turn.  His  thoughts  seemed  detached  from  the  world  and 
directed  to  heaven.  All  things  were  to  him  full  of  God,  and 
he  loved  to  speak  of  his  goodness  and  mercy.  He  was  a  man 
of  amiable  temper,  conciliatory  spirit,  warm  sympathy,  and 
great  kindness  of  heart.  He  was  free  from  all  affectation.  In 
-everything  that  he  did,  he  was  perfectly  natural.  Sincerity 
was  a  prominent  characteristic.  The  words  he  uttered  came 
from  his  inmost  soul.  He  did  nothing  for  gaining  popularii\ . 
He  never  appeared  to  have  any  selfish  ends  to  gratify,  or  any 
hidden  schemes  to  produce  future  results.  He  manifested  all 
that  he  felt.  Nor  was  he  one  of  those,  who  conclude  that  no¬ 
thing  is  well  done,  the  paternity  of  which  they  cannot  claim. 
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He  was  neither  elated  by  success  nor  depressed  by  failure.  In 
adversity  he  was  hopeful,  in  prosperity  humble.  He  was  un¬ 
affected  by  any  change  in  his  condition  or  by  reverse  of  cir¬ 
cumstance.  His  mind,  so  well  balanced,  was  always  prepared 
for  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune. 

Sperat  infestis,  metuit  secundis 
Alteram  sortem  bene  preepar alum 
Pectus. 

Inflexible  integrity  and  uniform  consistency  animated  all  his 
conduct.  His  course  of  life  was  unique,  bearing  upon  one 
point,  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  that  higher  nature, 
whose  rightful  supremacy  he  recognized,  and  whose  dictates 
lie  strove  to  obey. 

“Early  had  he  learned 
To  reverence  the  volume  that  displays 
The  mystery,  the  life  which  cannot  die  : 

What  wonder  if  his  being  thus  became 
Sublime  and  comprehensive  !  Low  desires. 

Low  thoughts,  there  had  no  place,  yet  was  his  heart 
Lowly ;  for  he  was  meek  in  gratitude, 

Oft  as  he  called  those  ecstacies  to  mind, 

And  whence  they  flowed.” 

We  cannot,  perhaps,  more  appropriately  conclude  our  sketch 
of  Professor  Schwartz,  than  by  givingan  extract  from  one  of 
his  last  letters,  written  to  a  young  friend,  in  whose  spiritual 
good  he  was  warmly  interested.  Thespirit  which  it  breathes, 
and  the  counsel  it  contains,  cannot  fail  to  increase  our  admira¬ 
tion  of  its  author.  The  lessons,  it  suggests,  may  prove  profita¬ 
ble  to  the  reader. 

“1st.  Never  forget  that  you  have  a  soul,  that  must  live  after 
the  body  is  dead — that  is  capable  of  eternal  happiness  at  God’s 
right  hand,  or  may  be  banished  forever  from  the  presence  of 
God,  and  consigned  to  darkness  and  everlasting  despair.  The 
thought  of  this  will  help  you  to  deny  yourself  sinful  gratifica¬ 
tion  and  sensual  indulgence. 

2d.  Endeavor  to  keep  the  fear  of  God  constantly  before  your 
eyes.  Remember  that  the  Searcher  of  hearts  is  always  looking 
down  upon  you  ;  that  you  are  in  his  hands,  and  that  he  is  able 
to  raise  you  to  heaven,  or  sink  you  down  to  hell.  Remember 
that  hk  eyes  are  always  upon  you,  and  you  will  ‘learn  to  do 
well  and  fear  to  do  evil.’ 

3d.  Make  it  a  rule,  wherever  you  are,  to  let.  nothing  keep 
you  from  the  house  of  God  on  the  Sabbath,  except  it  be  ac¬ 
tual  sickness.  When  we  neglect  the  church  our  souls  begin 
to  be  in  danger. 
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4th.  Make  it  a  rule  never  to  lie  down  at  night,  nor  to  com¬ 
mence  the  labors  of  the  day,  without  thanking  God  for  his 
mercies,  and  praying  to  him  for  his  protection  and  favor.  This 
will  be  of  immense  advantage  to  you  in  assisting  you  to  do 
good,  and  in  helping  you  to  avoid  sins. 

5th.  Keep  out  of  the  way  of  temptation.  It  is  the  part  of 
a  wise  man  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  danger.  We  are  so 
weak,  that  if  we  give  the  least  opportunity  to  our  besetting 
sins,  they  soon  get  the  better  of  us.  Always  recollect  then  to 
avoid  that  kind  of  company  and  those  places,  in  which  you 
know  there  is  danger. 

Gib.  Seek  good  company,  and  avoid  the  society  of  such  as 
show  themselves  to  be  the  enemies  of  God  by  profanity,  dese¬ 
crating  God's  Holy  Sabbath,  and  by  other  immoral  practices. 

Lastly.  Think  always  that  you,  as  well  as  all  men,  are  a 
fallen  creature,  a  rebel  against  God,  and  that  you  can  be  saved 
only  through  the  merits  of  that  Savior  who  loved  us,  and  gave 
himself  for  us.  Oh  !  never  forget  that  salvation  is  by  the 
cross  of  Christ.  Pray  to  God  to  help  you  to  believe  in  Jesus, 
and  give  your  heart  to  him,  to  be  renewed  and  to  be  sancti 
fied.7* 


CHRISTOPHER  F.  BERGMAN. 

Omne  cap  ax  movei  urna  nomcn. 

Our  church  in  the  South  also  soon  after  sustained  a  severe 
loss  in  the  death  of  another  faithful  watchman  on  the  walls  of 
Zion,  who  fell  in  the  harness,  in  the  midst  of  his  days  and  of 
his  usefulness,  while  pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  at  Ebenezer,  Ga.  The  early  departure  of  Bergman 
filled  many  a  heart  with  the  most  intense  sorrow,  and  spread  a 
deep  gloom,  not  only  upon  his  bereaved  congregation,  but 
upon  our  whole  Southern  Zion.  His  name  is  enshrined  in 
the  affections  of  the  church  ;  his  memory  is  worthy  ofa  place 
among  those,  who  have  fought  the  good  fight  of  faith,  and  laid 
hold  of  eternal  life,  who  have  labored  for  the  furtherance  of 
religion,  and  the  dissemination  of  the  gospel. 

Christopher  F.  Bergman  was  born  at  Ebenezer,  Georgia, 
January  7th,  1793.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Rev.  John  E. 
Bergman,  who  had  been  born  and  educated  in  Germany,  and 
sent  to  Georgia,  as  successor  to  Rev.  Christian  Rabenhorsf. 
The  subject  of  our  present  reminiscences  received  his  training 
under  the  exclusive  care  and  direction  of  his  learned  and  ven¬ 
erable  father,  by  whom  no  efforts  were  spared  to  fit  his  son  for 
an  active  and  useful  life.  He- bestowed  upon  his  culture  the 
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most  careful  attention,  and  diligently  sought  to  instil  upon  his 
youthful  mind  virtuous  principles.  Whilst  endeavoring  to 
unfold  his  mental  faculties,  and  to  aid  him  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  he  did  not  forget  to  instruct  him  in  the  way  of 
life,  and  to  lead  him  to  (he  contemplation  of  those  subjects, 
which  pertained  to  his  everlasting  peace.  These  efforts  were 
not  without  their  influence.  The  pious  lessons  were  treasured 
up  in  the  heart.  In  the  morning  of  life  the  son  was  brought 
under  the  power  of  divine  truth,  and  united  with  the  church. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  some  years  after,  that  he  dedicated 
himself  to  (he  ministry  of  reconciliation  ;  and  when  he  came 
to  the  decision  that  he  was  called  to  the  work,  he  was  on  the 
point  of  making  application  for  licensure  to  the  Presbyterian 
church,  and  of  seeking  a  field  of  labor  in  that  connexion,  in 
consequence  of  his  strong  sympathy  with  some  of  the  doctri¬ 
nal  views  of  the  Calvinistic  system.  This  was  a  source  of 
sincere  regret,  not  only  to  his  aged  father,  who  thought  that  a 
door  of  usefulness  was  opened  in  the  Lutheran  church,  but 
also  to  the  congregation  at  Ebenezer,  who  had  for  a  long  time 
entertained  the  hope,  that  when  the  tomb  had  closed  upon 
their  revered  pastor,  his  son,  who  had  been  raised  among  them, 
and  had  already  won  upon  their  affections  by  his  exemplary 
conduct,  would  be  able  to  minister  among  them  in  holy  things. 
Their  expectations  seemed  almost  frustrated,  and  their  cher¬ 
ished  plans  defeated.  A  single  circumstance,  however,  chang¬ 
ed  the  determination  of  the  young  man,  and  gave  a  different 
turn  to  the  aspect  of  affairs.  One  of  our  ministers,  Rev.  Dr. 
Bachman,  whose  faithful  and  efficient  services  are  so  well 
known  and  appreciated  in  the  church,  about  this  time  made  a 
visit  to  Savannah,  for  the  purpose  of  resuscitating  a  Lutheran 
congregation  in  that  city.  Whilst  there,  having  heard  of  the 
condition  of  our  church  at  Ebenezer,  whose  pastor  was  decli¬ 
ning  in  health,  and  rapidly  sinking  into  the  grave,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  extend  his  visit  thither.  On  this  occasion  he  met 
with  Mr.  Bergman  for  the  first  time,  and  in  a  conversation  with 
him,  succeeded  in  removing  the  difficulties  which  had  long 
perplexed  his  mind,  and  in  giving  a  new  direction  to  his  theo¬ 
logical  opinions,  in  fully  satisfying  him  as  to  the  scriptural 
character  of  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
of  her  claim  upon  his  services.  The  last  hours  of  the  dying 
parent  were  cheered  by  the  result,  and  the  congregation  rejoiced 
in  the  prospect  of  the  accomplishment  of  their  fondly  cherish¬ 
ed  wishes. 

At  this  period  in  our  narrative  we  must  pause,  for  a  moment, 
and  introduce  a  brief  sketch  of  our  church  in  Ebenezer,  with 
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the  origin  of  which  so  many  interesting  associations  are  con- 
necled.  As  early  as  the  year  1734,  a  colony  of  Lutherans 
established  themselves  in  Georgia.  They  came  from  Salzburg, 
formerly  a  district  of  Bavaria,  and  restored  to  the  Austrian  do¬ 
minions  at  the  peace  of  1S14.  The  victims  of  persecution  at 
home,  they  sought  an  asylum  in  this  country,  which  offered 
protection  to  the  oppressed.  They  were  accompanied  by  two 
able  and  faithful  ministers  of  the  gospel,  Messrs.  Bolzius  and 
Gronau,  who,  for  many  years,  preached  the  word  in  its  purity, 
and  ministered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  this  interesting  people. 
The  colony  originally  consisted  of  ninety-one  individuals,  who 
settled  about  twenty-four  miles  north  of  Savannah,  and,  in 
gratitude  to  God  for  the  gracious  leadings  of  his  Providence, 
gave  to  their  settlement  the  name  of  Ebenezer.  To  this  colo¬ 
ny  others  were  soon  added.  God  was  in  their  midst  and  bless¬ 
ed  them.  The  church  prospered.  A  deep  toned  piety  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  Christ's  kingdom  was  extended.  The  various  trials 
through  which  they  had  passed  in  their  native  land,  the  cruel 
persecution  and  painful  adversity  they  suffered,  had  greatly 
improved  their  character,. fitted  them  more  fully  to  appreciate 
the  change  in  their  condition,  and  to  value  the  privilege  of 
worshipping  God  under  their  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  without 
fear  or  molestation.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  Senior 
Urlsperger,  of  Augsburg,  aid  was  furnished  them  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christianity,  and  the  oppress¬ 
ed  Salzburgers  were  enabled  to  reach  the  place  of  their  desti¬ 
nation.  Large  sums  of  money  were  raised  for  them  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  England,  and  the  British  Parliament  voted  o£20,- 
000  for  their  relief.  Friends  were  raised  up  in  all  directions. 
They  met  with  the  kindest  sympathy,  and  awakened  the  sin¬ 
cere  regard  of  Christians  of  every  name.  Whitfield  especially 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  church;  he  lived 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  their  ministers,  and  furnished 
a  tangible  proof  of  his  friendship,  by  affording  pecuniary  as¬ 
sistance  and  securing  contributions  for  the  congregation  from 
different  sources.  A  Presbyterian  clergyman,  on  one  occasion, 
accompanied  Whitfield  to  Ebenezer,  and  assured  our  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  deep  respect  entertained  by  his  brethren  for  the  Lu¬ 
theran  church,  also  informingthem  that  the  perusal  of  Luther’s 
Preface  and  Commentary  on  Galatians,  had  produced  among 
the  English  inhabitants  in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  a  great 
awakening,  “so  that  they  were  holding  meetings  on  the  Lord's 
Day;  that  they  were  seeking  edification  and  growth  in  reli¬ 
gion,  through  the  writings  of  Luther,  and  were  desirous  of 
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connecting  themselves  with  the  Lutheran  church.”1  From 
time  to  time  the  Salzburgers  received  fresh  accessions  from 
Europe,  and  in  1746,  pastor  Lembke,  and  in  1752  pastor  Ra- 
benhorst  arrived.  In  173S  these  colonists  had  erected  an  Or¬ 
phan  House  at  Ebenezer,  to  vvhicli  benevolent  enterprise  lib¬ 
eral  contributions  were  given  by  Whitfield,  who  likewise  pre¬ 
sented  them  with  a  bell  for  one  of  the  churches  they  had 
erected.  The  colony  was  beginning  to  assume  a  most  promis¬ 
ing  appearance,  but  during  our  revolutionary  struggle,  the 
church  here,  as  in  other  places,  deteriorated;  its  interests 
greatly  suffered.  Our  members  were  warmly  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  revolution,  and  naturally  sided  with  the 
American  part}'.  At  the  very  commencement  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties,  they  took  an  active  part  in  favor  of  liberty.  When  efforts 
were  made  by  the  opposition  to  identify  them  with  the  cause 
of  Great  Britain,  they  resisted  the  attempt,  and  thus  reasoned  : 
“We  have  witnessed  the  evils  oftyranny  in  our  native  country; 
for  the  sake  of  liberty  we  have  left  home,  houses  and  estates, 
and  have  taken  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  Georgia;  shall  we  again 
submit  to  bondage  ?  No  !  we  will  not.”  Upon  this  principle 
they  acted,  and  for  their  love  of  freedom  they  were  driven 
from  their  adopted  home  during  the  ascendency  of  the  British 

1  Several  interesting  incidents  are  on  record,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
colony  of  Virginia,  of  the  influence  of  Luther’s  writings  in  producing  seri¬ 
ousness,  and  in  leading  individuals  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Je¬ 
sus.  At  this  period  the  church  of  England  was  the  established  religion,  and 
much  formality  prevailed.  Rev.  Samuel  Davies  writes  to  the  Bishop  of 
London,  “that  a  little  before  the  year  1743,  about  four  or  five  persons,  heads 
of  families  in  Hanover,  had  deserted  from  the  established  church,  not  from 
any  scruples  in  reference  to  her  ceremonial  peculiarities,  the  usual  cause  of 
non-conformity,  much  less  about  her  excellent  articles  of  faith,  but  from  a 
dislike  to  the  doctrines  generally  delivered  from  the  pulpit,  as  not  savoring 
of  experimental  piety,  nor  suitably  intermingled  with  the  glorious  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  These  families  were  wont  to  meet  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  house  on  Sundays,  to  hear  some  good  books  read,  particularly  Luther’s; 
whose  writings  were  the  principal  cause  of  their  leaving  the  church.”  It  is 
also  stated,  “that  a  gentleman  got  possession  of  Lather  on  the  Galatians. 
Deeply  affected  with  what  he  read,  so  different  from  what  he  had  heard  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  parish  church,  he  never  ceased  to  read  and  pray  till  he 
found  consolation  in  believing  in  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord  his  righteousness.” 
Several  refused  to  attend  the  ministrations  of  the  church,  and  determined  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  pa)inent  of  the  fines  imposed  by  law.  They  agreed 
to  meet  every  Sabbath  alternately,  at  each  other’s  houses,  and  spend  the 
time  with  their  families  in  prayer  and  reading  the  scriptures,  together  with 
Lather's  Commentary  on  the  Galatians — an  old  volume  which  had,  by  some 
means,  fallen  into  their  hands. ”Mr.  Morris  moreover  remarks,  among  other 
things  respecting  the  interesting  aw’akening  that  existed  at  the  time,  “that 
as  we  knew  but  little  of  any  denomination  of  dissenters,  except  Quakeis, 
we  were  at  a  loss  what  name  to  assume.  At  length  recollecting  that  Luther 
was  a  noted  Reformer,  and  that  his  book  had  been  of  special  service  to  us, 
we  declared  ourselves  Lutherans .” — Vide  Sketches  of  Virginia,  by  Rev.  TV. 
H.  Foote ,  D.  D. 
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arms.  Their  cherished  prospects  were  almost  ruined  during 
the  war.  Their  house  of  worship  was  converted  by  the  enemy 
into  a  stable  for  their  horses,  and  a  hospital  for  the  sick.  At 
the  termination  of  the  war,  when  the  success  of  the  Americans 
allowed  these  exiles  to  return  to  Ebenezer,  they  were  obliged 
to  commence  operations  anew,  to  rebuild  their  village,  to  re¬ 
vive  spirituality,  and  to  recover  the  ground  they  had  lost  during 
the  contest.  Long  and  arduous  were  their  labors,  but  they  did 
not  despair.  Their  troubles,  too,  were  increased  in  consequence 
of  pastor  Rabenhorst’s  death  occurring  soon  after.  Although 
destitute  of  regular  ministerial  supplies,  they  kept  together  as 
a  congregation,  and  trusted  in  God,  the  God  of  their  fathers, 
who  had  so  often  brought  relief,  and  in  times  past,  been  their 
solace  and  strong  refuge.  About  the  year  1784,  soon  after  the 
declaration  of  peace,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  our  indepen¬ 
dence,  the  elder  Bergman  reached  this  country,  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  Ebenezer,  having  been  sent  thither  by  the  friends 
of  the  Salzburgers  in  Europe,  as  successor  to  the  lamented 
Rabenborst.  Pastor  Bergman  was  a  fine  scholar  and  a  most 
excellent  Christian,  and  served  the  congregation  at  Ebenezer 
for  thirty-six  years.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  interests 
of  Lutheranism,  he  conducted  the  exercises  of  the  sanctuary 
exclusively  in  the  German  language.  This  course  was  most 
impolitic,  and  proved  here,  as  elsewhere,  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  our  church.  In  former  years  no  evil  was  experi¬ 
enced  from  this  source.  The  members  of  the  congregation 
were  either  Germans,  or  the  immediate  descendants  of  Germans, 
and  Bolzius,  Gronau,  Lembke  and  Rabenhorst,  labored  effec¬ 
tually  in  their  vernacular  tongue.  But  the  times  had  changed. 
The  tide  of  immigration  from  Europe  had  been  diverted  from 
the  Southern  States  to  other  sections  of  the  land  ;  the  rising 
generation,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  those,  whose  knowledge 
was  limited  to  the  English,  in  the  course  of  time,  lost  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  their  fathers,  and  derived  comparatively  little  benefit 
from  German  preaching.  They  consequently  took  no  interest 
in  the  services  of  their  own  church,  conducted  in  a  tongue, 
which  they  with  difficulty  comprehended:  they  therefore  nat¬ 
urally  withdrew,  and  united  with  otherdenominations.  Hence 
the  congregation  which  half  a  century  before  required  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  three  ministers,  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  was  reduced  to  a  very  small  band;  a  remnant  only  of 
the  former  large  and  flourishing  congregation  remained.  In 
(he  retrospect,  how  often  have  we  to  regret  the  rigid  adherence 
of  many  of  the  patriarchs  of  our  church  to  the  German  lan - 
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guage.  How  many  thousands,  for  this  reason,  lost  their  eccle¬ 
siastical  attachment,  abandoned  their  paternal  communion,  and 
sought  instruction  and  edification  among  our  brethren  of  a 
different  name,  whilst  others  became  irregular  and  careless 
attendants  upon  the  services  of  their  own  denomination,  and 
altogether  negligent  of  the  claims  of  religion  !  What  a  differ¬ 
ent  position  would  the  Lutheran  church  at  this  day  occupy,  if 
a  different  course  had  been  pursued,  a  wiser  policy  adopted. 
With  the  Divine  blessing,  the  place  of  our  tent  would  have 
been  enlarged,  our  cords  lengthened,  our  stakes  strengthened, 
apd  our  church  would  have  become  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  influential  in  the  land  ! 

But  to  proceed  with  our  sketch  ;  in  accordance  with  his 
convictions  of  duty,  and  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  at  Ebenezer,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  consented 
to  assume  the  pastoral  office,  and  become  the  successor  of  his 
venerable  father.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  South 
Carolina  and  adjacent  States,  held  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  he 
applied  for  license,  and  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 
him,  reported  “that  he  had  received  a  classical  education,  and 
carefully  attended  to  his  theological  studies  under  the  care  of 
his  father,  and  they  considered  him  well  qualified  for  the  min¬ 
istry.”  He  was  accordingly  set  apart  to  (he  solemn  work  of 
preaching  the  gospel,  and  at  once  entered  upon  his  responsible 
duties.  He  consecrated  his  whole  being  to  the  work,  and  with 
this  consecration  he  allowed  nothing  else  to  interfere.  He  la¬ 
bored  faithfully,  acceptably  and  usefully.  His  people  learned 
to  love  him  and  to  profit  by  his  ministry.  His  labors  were  not 
in  vain.  But  his  career  was  brief.  Before  many  years  disease 
developed  itself  in  his  system  ;  consumption,  that  foe  of  thou¬ 
sands,  was  found  rapidly  undermining  the  citadel  of  life,  and 
insidiously  and  gradually  advancing,  until  it  laid  him  prostrate. 
All  that  medical  skill,  or  the  most  devoted  affection  could  do  to 
avert  the  stroke,  proved  unavailing.  On  the  morning  of  the 
26th  of  March,  1832,  at  so  early  a  period  of  his  life  and  la¬ 
bors,  he  was  summoned  to  share  the  joys  of  a  departed  parent 
in  the  realms  of  bliss,  having  been  the  honored  pastor  of  his 
father’s  charge,  during  a  period  of  not  quite  eight  years.  On 
the  occasion  of  his  death,  a  most  touching  and  appropriate 
discourse  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  S.  A.  Mealy,  of  Savannah 
Ga.,  from  the  words  of  the  Apostle  :  “I  would  not  have  you  to 
be  ignorant,  brethren,  concerning  them  which  are  asleep;  that 
ye  sorrow  not  even  as  others,  which  have  no  hope.  For  if  ye 
believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even  so  them  also 
which  sleep  in  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  him.” 
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From  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  gather  respecting  this 
man  of  God,  we  infer  that  lie  possessed  superior  natural  abili¬ 
ties,  improved  by  diligent  culture  ;  that  he  was  a  man  of  noble 
character  and  eminent  piety.  Although  young  in  the  ministry, 
his  sphere  of  usefulness  was  daily  increasing;  had  he  lived, 
he  would  have  exercised  a  very  great  influence  upon  the 
church.  He  was  very  much  devoted  to  the  work,  to  which  he 
had  dedicated  himself.  Deeply  impressed  with  its  responsi¬ 
bilities,  he  faithfully  fed  the  flock  intrusted  to  his  care.  Sen¬ 
sible  that  he  must  watch  as  one,  that  would  have  to  give  an 
account  of  his  stewardship,  he  was  indefatigable,  and  most 
earnestly  dispensed  the  message  of  salvation.  Asa  pastor,  he 
was  very  efficient.  He  was  emphatically  a  good  minister  of 
Jesus  Christ.  No  part  of  fiis  duty  was  ever  neglected.  He 
never  failed  fully  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  him.  He 
knew  so  well  how  to  sympathize  with  the  afflicted,  to  weep 
with  those  that  wept,  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  dry  up 
the  tears  of  the  afflicted,  to  soothe  the  sorrowful,  to  console 
the  dying  with  words  of  heavenly  peace,  to  minister  to  all  (he 
spiritual  wants  of  his  people.  By  his  brethren  in  the  ministry 
he  was  highly  esteemed.  He  was  annually  and  unanimously 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Synod,  from  the  time  of  his  ordina¬ 
tion,  until  the  last  convention  which  he  was  permitted  to  at¬ 
tend. 

As  a  preacher,  Mr.  Bergman  is  said  to  have  been  pleasing 
and  impressive,  easy  and  natural,  plain  and  practical,  fervent 
and  instructive.  In  the  preparation  of  his  discourses,  he  never 
seemed  to  be  influenced  by  a  desire  to  secure  popular  applause. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  display  his  learning.  He  was  even 
disposed  to  reject  all  ornament.  He  generally  wrote  down 
his  thoughts  just  as  they  occurred  to  his  mind.  If  he  sought 
for  expressions  at  all,  it  was  for  those,  which  would  move  the 
souls  of  his  hearers,  arouse  the  conscience  and  reform  the  life, 
rather  than  for  those  which  would  gratify  the  ear  or  please  the 
fancy.  He  was  unwilling  to  cultivate  any  art,  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  giving  effect  to  his  delivery.  He  relied  upon  the 
influence  of  the  truth.  He  was  confident  of  the  verification 
of  the  promise,  that  the  word  would  not  return  void,  but  would 
accomplish  that  whereunto  it  was  sent.  His  sermons  were 
characterized  by  native  good  sense  and  correctness  of  sentiment. 
Christ  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  them  all.  The  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation,  as  taught  by  our  own  Luther,  he  cordially 
believed,  and  earnestly  defended. 

In  social  intercourse,  Mr.  Bergman  was  dignified  and  grave. 
His  appearauce  and  his  manner  forbade  any  rude  approach  or 
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undue  familiarity.  To  those  who  were  not  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him,  perhaps  he  seemed  inaccessible  and  aus¬ 
tere.  He  was  cautious  and  reserved,  yet  beneath  all,  there 
was  a  warm  heart  and  deep  affection.  He  was  ardently  at¬ 
tached  to  those,  whom  he  loved.  He  was  neither  obliusive 
nor  officious,  yet  he  was  affable  and  kind,  free  from  offence 
towards  all  men.  He  never  spoke  or  acted  unadvisedly.  It 
was  not  his  practice  to  speak  unkindly  of  others.  He  was 
cheerful,  but  never  trifling.  He  never  encouraged  hilarity, 
which  was  inconsistent  with  the  ministerial  character.  In  all 
the  relations  of  life  he  reflected  honor  upon  the  position  which 
he  occupied.  His  piety  was  seen  in  every  transaction,  and 
was  the  basis  of  all  his  excellencies.  It  was  not  merely  theo¬ 
retical,  but  practical,  humble,  serious  and  uniform,  burning  as 
a  steady  flame,  and  acquiring  increasing  brightness  from  its 
continuance,  radiating  a  constant  light,  and  exerting  a  conser¬ 
vative  influence  upon  all,  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He 
lived  in  the  continued  exercise  of  a  virtuous  and  Christian  self- 
control,  and  labored  to  bring  every  thought  into  captivity  to 
the  obedience  of  Christ.  He  exercised  a  simple  faith  in  all 
the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  and  his  faith  worked  by  love,  pu¬ 
rified  the  heart,  and  overcame  the  world.  His  was  “the  wis¬ 
dom  that  is  from  above,  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle  and 
easy  to  be  entreated  ;  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
partiality  and  without  hypocrisy ;55  and  ever  brought  forth 
“the  fruit  of  the  spirit,  love,  joy,  peace,  long  suffering,  gentle¬ 
ness,  goodness,  fidelity,  meekness,  temperance.5''  As  he  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years  he  grew  in  piety,  and  advanced  in  Christian 
knowledge.  His  path  was  “as  the  shining  light,  that  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.55  It  is  a  mysterious, 
though  wise  dispensation,  which  removed  one  so  eminently 
fitted  for  usefulness,  in  the  strength  of  his  influence;  but  his 
work  was  done,  and  he  went  to  receive  his  reward.  “  My 
thoughts  are  not  your  thoughts,  neither  are  your  ways  my 
ways,  saith  the  Lord.55  “For  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than 
the  earth,  so  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my 
thoughts  than  your  thoughts. 

But  it  was  not  only  during  his  life,  but  in  the  hour  of  death, 
we  see  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  the  principles  he  professed. 
His  triumphant  departure  furnishes  another  to  the  many  mon¬ 
uments  which  are  erected  along  the  highway  of  life,  to  show 
the  power  of  religion,  to  the  piaise  of  Him  who  giveth  his  peo¬ 
ple  the  victory. 
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“Even  in  death, 

In  that  dread  hour,  when  with  a  giant  pang, 

Tearing  the  tender  fibres  of  the  heart, 

The  immortal  spirit  struggles  to  be  free. 

Then,  even  then,  that  hope  forsakes  him  not. 

For  it  exists  beyond  the  narrow  verge 
Of  the  cold  sepulchre.” 

Mr.  Bergman  died,  through  the  triumphs  of  grace,  as  he 
lived,  meek,  humble,  patient,  full  of  hope  and  confidence. 
He  was  perfectly  composed,  in  view  of  the  prospect  before 
him.  He  found  the  promise  made  good.  He  was  sustained 
by  the  all-powerful  consolations  of  religion,  and  met  with  a 
peaceful  and  triumphant  end.  As  he  drew  near  the  cold  river 
of  death,  and  prepared  to  cross  its  banks,  no  fear  disturbed  his 
mind.  Not  a  cloud  cast  a  shadow  over  his  mind.  He  enjoy¬ 
ed  a  calm,  full  assurance  of  a  blessed  immortality.  Said  he, 
“I  can  look  at  the  grave  without  any  dread.”  Being  asked  if 
he  had  any  doubts  of  his  acceptance  with  God,  he  replied, 
“None!  Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father  of  my  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  I  have  no  doubts.”  To  one  who  inquired,  whether  if 
it  were  the  Divine  will,  he  would  not  wish  to  be  spared  a  little 
longer  to  his  family  and  congregation,  he  said  :  “If  it  is  the 
Divine  will,  I  would  rather  go  now.  1  feel  that  for  me  to  de¬ 
part  and  be  with  Christ,  is  far  better.  I  think  I  can  truly  say, 
for  me  to  live  is  Christ,  to  die  is  gain.”  On  the  day  preceding 
his  death,  he  was  visited  by  several  members  of  his  congrega¬ 
tion.  He  recognized  them  all,  and  clasped  them  by  the  hand, 
bidding  them  a  final  adieu,  and  addressing  to  each  a  parting 
exhortation.  A  friend  who  was  sitting  by  his  side,  apprehend¬ 
ing  that  his  end  was  approaching,  inquired  whether  he  did 
not  wish  to  see  his  wife  and  babe.  He  replied,  “Not  now — 
I  have  for  some  time  been  anticipating  this  event,  and  my  God 
enabled  me  to  give  them  up  three  weeks  ago,  to  surrender 
them  with  entire  confidence  to  his  care  and  protection.”  The 
ties  of  kindred  and  the  attraction  of  an  interesting  and  increas¬ 
ing  sphere  of  usefulness,  were  insufficient  to  reconcile  him  to 
the  thought  of  living,  after  he  had  obtained  a  near  vision  of  the 
more  blessed  ties,  and  the  higher  and  purer  service  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  world.  To  a  ministerial  brother,  who  remarked,  now 

is  the  time  to  test  the  full  value  of  the  religion  which  vou 

•  * 

have  so  long  professed,  and  which  you  have  faithfully  preach¬ 
ed,  he  at  once  rejoined,  “O  death,  where  is  thy  sting?  O 
grave,  where  is  thy  victory?  Thanks  be  to  God  who  hasgiv- 
en  me  the  victory  through  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ.”  He  then 
dwelt  for  some  time  on  the  expression  faithfully  preached. 
At  length  he  broke  forth,  “Not  unto  me,  O  Lord,  not  unto  me, 
but  unto  thy  name  be  all  the  praise.  We  have  this  treasure 
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in  earthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  might  be 
of  God  and  not  of  us.”  Just  before  he  died,  he  desired  this 
brother  to  pray  with  him,  and  he  distinctly,  though  feebly, 
repeated  every  word,  and  concluded  the  prayer  with  Amen.  He 
lay  composed  for  some  time,  and  then  bade  his  friend  an  af¬ 
fectionate  farewell,  after  which  he  repeated  those  beautiful 
lines : 

^'Cease  fond  nature,  cease  thy  strife, 

And  let  me  languish  into  life,” 

These  were  his  last  words.  He  soon  ceased  to  breathe.  The 
silver  cord  was  gently  loosed,  and  the  spirit  returned  to  God 
who  gave  it. 

“He  died  assets  the  morning  star,  which  gees 
Not  down  behind  the  darkened  West,  nor  hides 
Obscured  amidst  the  tempests  of  the  sky, 

But  melts  away  into  the  light  of  heaven.” 

His  redeemed  spirit,  released  from  its  frail  tenement,  ascended 
to  those  celestial  mansions,  to  receive  the  gracious  salutation, 
and  to  hear  the  welcome  plaudit,  “Well  done  good  and  faith¬ 
ful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 

If,  as  the  poet  tells  us,  there  is  a  sacred  ness  which  surrounds 
“the  chamber,  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate,”  let  the 
odor  of  its  sanctity  be  embalmed  for  the  benefit  of  future  gen¬ 
erations.  Let  it  be  preserved  for  the  encouragement  of  the 
church  in  distant  times.  Let  us  derive  from  this  hallowed 
spot,  consolation  in  our  trials,  and  incentives  to  renewed  exer¬ 
tion  in  the  cause  of  Christ.  As  we  gather  around  the  tomb, 
may  we  gain  lessons  of  practical  wisdom,  and  improve  the 
solemn  truths  designed  for  our  spiritual  good.  May  we  be  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  comparative  worthlessness  of  allearthly  posses¬ 
sions,  for  in  the  words  of  sacred  authority,  “What  will  it  profit 
a  man,  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul.” 
Let  us  listen  to  the  admonition,  how  short  is  time,  and  how 
frail  our  hold  upon  it,  what  responsibilities  we  sustain,  and 
what  important  issues  are  before  us.  “Man  is  of  few  days 
and  full  of  trouble,  he  cometh  forth  like  a  flower  and  is  cut 
flown  :  he  fieeeth  also  as  a  shadow  and  continueth  not.”  May 
we  so  iive  and  “walk  with  God,”  that  death  will  be  to  us  only 
an  admission  into  higher  life,  that  when  summoned  from  time 
to  eternity,  we  may  commit  our  departing  spirits  to  Him  who 
gave  them,  with  humble  trust,  with  filial  prayer,  with  undying 
hope,  that  “when  Christ,  who  is  our  life  shall  appear,  we  may 
appear  with  Him  in  glory  ;”  that  survivors  may  discover  in 
their  remembrance  of  us  springs  of  comfort,  testimonies  to  the 
power  of  religion,  encouragements  to  virtue  and  piety,  and 
pledges  of  immortality. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

The  Four  Witnesses :  being  a  Harmony  of  the  Gospels  on 
a  new  Principle.  By  Dr.  Isaac  Da  Costa ,  of  Amster¬ 
dam.  Translated  by  David  Dundas  Scott ,  Esq.  New 
York:  Robert  Carter  Brothers,  2S5  Broadway. — 1S55. 

This  work  is  the  production  of  a  man  who  has  acquired, 
in  Europe,  a  high  reputation  for  learning,  but  is  not  more  es¬ 
teemed  on  this  account  than  for  his  eminent  piety,  and  his 
most  able  defence  of  evangelical  Christianity  against  the  as¬ 
saults  of  rationalistic  infidelity.  He  is,  by  birth,  a  descendant 
from  one  of  those  Jewish  families  who,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  sought  refuge  in  the  Netherlands  from  the  persecutions 
of  Spain  and  Portugal.  In  his  introduction  to  a  work  noticed 
elsewhere  in  this  number,  he  says:  “I  sought  eagerly  for  an 
answer  to  the  important  question,  what  can  be  the  reason  of 
my  people’s  continuing  to  be  a  nation,  after  having  lost  the 
jequisites  usually  essential  to  a  national  existence?  Through 
the  merciful  guidance  of  the  God  of  my  fathers,  the  attempt 
to  solve  this  question  became,  in  his  hand,  the  means  of  lead¬ 
ing  me  to  the  knowledge  of  his  blessed  Son,  the  Lord  Jesus.” 
Having  become  a  devoted  Christian,  he  wrote  the  work  before 
us  for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  infidel  views  and  writings, 
and  exposing  the  arbitrary  and  unsound  criticism,  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  rationalists.  While  the  more  directly  polemical  portions 
of  the  original  have  been  eliminated  in  the  translation,  the 
body  of  the  work,  containing  all  that  is  important  for  us,  has 
been  retained.  His  profound  knowledge  of  Hebrew  lore  and 
Jewish  history,  and  his  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  insti . 
tutions  and  usages  of  the  Jews,  eminently  qualify  him,  in  cer¬ 
tain  important  respects,  for  the  work  which  he  has  here  under¬ 
taken,  i.  e.,  to  reconcile  and  harmonize  the  alleged  discrepan¬ 
cies  and  disagreements,  so  often  laboriously  sought  out,  and 
urged  with  hostile  intent,  between  the  narratives  of  the  four 
evangelists.  All  who  read  the  scriptures  with  any  degree  of 
attention  are  aware,  that  differences  in  the  manner  of  narrating 
the  same  events,  and  repotting  the  same  discourses,  do  exist 
between  the  four  gospels.  Many  and  various  methods  of  ex¬ 
plaining  and  reconciling  these,  have  been  resorted  to  by  Bibli¬ 
cal  critics,  and  infidels  have,  at  all  limes,  been  ready  to  make 
capital  of  them.  That  these  alleged  disagreements  and  con¬ 
tradictions  are  only  apparent,  and  susceptible  of  a  satisfactory 
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explanation  and  reconcilement,  is  well  known  to  students. 
While  nothing  is  more  certain  that  to  effect  this  is  highly  im¬ 
portant,  it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that  not  all  the  attempts  of 
the  learned  have  been  successful,  and  that  certainly  not  every 
proposed  method  of  reconcilement  can  be  accepted  as  satisfac¬ 
tory,  seeing  that  there  is  a  considerable  variety  or  diversity 
among  them.  In  the  work  before  us,  the  author  has  attempted 
a  harmony  of  the  gospels  upon  a  plan  or  principle  which, 
though  to  some  extent  applied  by  others,  e.  g.,  Olshausen,  Eb- 
rard,1  &c.,  is  interesting  in  the  spirit  and  compass  which  it  here 
assumes,  and  it  has  been  employed,  and  consistently  and  fully 
carried  out,  for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing  the  four  gospels, 
and  vindicating  them  against  the  misrepresentations  of  ration¬ 
alistic  critics,  and  the  false  allegations  of  infidels,  in  a  manner 
which  is  most  elaborately,  ingeniously,  and,  as  we  think,  suc¬ 
cessfully  done.  If  it  should  happen  to  strike  the  reader  that, 
in  any  particular  connexion,  there  is  too  much  artificial  strain¬ 
ing  to  apply,  consistently  and  effectually,  the  principle  adopt¬ 
ed,  w^e  can  only  suggest  that,  as  the  attempt  to  explain  and 
harmonize  is  indispensable,  the  question  can  only  be,  whether 
the  method  or  plan  here  pursued  will  not,  upon  comparison, 
approve  itself  to  be  far  more  natural,  easy  and  satisfactory  than 
any  other  heretofore  applied  and  recommended  by  others.  In 
order  to  present  to  our  readers,  as  clearly  and  fully  as  can  be 
without  a  minute  dissection  of  the  whole  wmrk,  the  principle 
or  method  followed  by  our  author,  we  will  let  him  speak  for 
himself,  by  quoting  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  Intro¬ 
duction  : 

“It  has  been  with  the  view,  therefore,  of  showing  that  in 
reality  those  alleged  contradictions,  errors,  and  inaccuracies  are 
apparent  only,  that  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  draw  up  what  have  been  called 
Harmonies  of  the  four  Gospels Unhappily,  by  far  the  most 
of  these  Harmonies,  for  want  of  any  principle  of  solution 
drawn  from  the  very  nature  and  organical  construction  of  these 
writings,  have  contributed  rather  to  embarrass  than  to  resolve 
the  problem,  owing  to  the  purely  mechanical  and  forced  man¬ 
ner  in  which  its  solution  has  been  attempted.  Hence,  when 
two  or  more  Evangelists  relate  one  and  the  same  event  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  order  as  respects  the  connexion,  it  has  been  found  most 
convenient  to  suppose  that  the  same  event  had  actually  occur¬ 
red  more  than  once  ;  or,  when  several  of  the  Evangelists  relate 
what  was  said  by  the  Jews, the  Apostles,  and  the  Lord  himself, 
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with  some  variations  in  the  literal  expression,  it  has  sometimes 
been  thought  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  accumulate  all  of 
them  together ,  which  ordinarily  gives  a  meaning  overcharged, 
heavy,  one  may  even  say  absurd.  And  so  in  other  cases. 
Some  authors  of  Harmonies,  learned  and  ingenious  men,  from 
not  possessing  the  true  key,  have  fallen  upon  this  awkward 
and  embarrassed  mode  of  reconciling  the  Gospels.  Nothing 
more  common,  for  example,  than  the  forced  reconciliation  of 
the  narrative  of  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  44)  and  that  of  St.  Mark 
(xv.  32),  on  the  one  hand,  with  that  of  St.  Luke  (xxiii.  39), 
respecting  the  converted  thief  on  the  cross.  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Mark,  speaking  in  general  terms  of  the  kind  of  persons 
who  blasphemed  the  Lord  Jesus  on  the  cross,  ascribe  this  out¬ 
rage,  among  others,  to  Me  Sieves  (in  the  plural)  crucified  along 
with  our  Lord.  St.  Luke,  on  the  contrary,  presenting  the  his¬ 
tory  in  its  amplest  details,  ascribes  the  blasphemy,  not  to  both 
malefactors,  but  only  to  one,  who  was  forthwith  reproved  by 
the  other;  and  that  other’s  prayer  of  faith  and  happy  end  are 
at  the  same  time  related  to  us.  Now,  instead  of  perceiving 
the  perfect  accordance  which,  viewed  in  this  light,  exists  be¬ 
tween  the  two  narratives,  provided  we  do  not  slavishly  adhere 
to  the  very  letter  of  the  two  first  Evangelists,  a  most  forced 
and  unnatural  construction  has  been  put  upon  the  matter,  by 
supposing  that  at  first  both  thieves  had  blasphemed  on  the 
cross,  but  that  one  of  the  two  had  repented  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  had  reprimanded  his  fellow-thief,  and  besought  the 
Lord’s  forgiveness.  But  in  making  such  a  supposition,  it  has 
not  been  considered  that,  if  the  malefactor’s  conversion  really 
took  place  in  so  prompt  and  immediate  a  manner,  St.  Luke, 
at  the  least,  would  have  noticed,  in  a  word  or  two,  this  sudden 
transition,  made  in  a  moment,  from  the  most  frightful  enmity 
to  the  liveliest  faith  !  But  further  still,  it  has  not  been  consid¬ 
ered  that  if  the  converted  malefactor  had  actually  taken  part 
a  moment  before  in  his  companion’s  blasphemies,  the  first 
thing  he  certainly  would  have  thought  of  doing,  would  have 
been  to  abase  himself  on  account  of  his  last  offence,  not  to 
reprimand  the  other  malefactor  for  a  sin  in  which  he  himself 
had  just  before  taken  part.  One  has  but  to  read  attentively 
the  converted  criminal’s  expressions,  as  given  by  St.  Luke 
(xxiii.  40,  41),  to  see  that,  while  admitting  himself  to  be  a 
miserable  sinner  like  his  fellow,  he  evidently  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  him,  in  regard  to  the  reviling  of  the  Lord 
Jesus.  And  St.  Luke  himself  points  to  the  same  distinction 
when,  at  verse  40,  he  says  :  “But  the  other  answering  rebuked 
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him,  saying,”  &c.  Thus,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  way  of 
reconciling  the  Evangelists,  if  we  admit  the  plural  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  and  St.  Mark  in  its  literal  acceptation.  All,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  perfectly  harmonizes  when,  as  we  have  just  hinted,  we 
explain  that  plural  as  a  mere  indication  of  the  species.  And 
this  will  strike  us  still  more  clearly  when,  by  an  exact  analysis 
of  the  gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  we  shall  see  that  the  use  of  the 
plural  in  cases  where  the  other  Evangelists  (St.  Luke  in  par¬ 
ticular)  speak  of  one  thing  or  person  only,  is,  on  the  part  of  the 
first  of  our  Evangelists,  a  constant  mode  of  writing,  and  by  no 
means  fortuitous;  the  result,  consequently,  of  his  individual 
style  and  manner  as  an  historian,  not  of  some  involuntary 
error  or  inaccuracy. 

The  fault  almost  as  much  of  the  defenders  as  of  the  im- 
pugners  of  the  revelation  and  inspiration  of  the  Gospels,  lies 
in  their  not  perceiving  that  there  is  in  the  manner  in  which 
we  relate  or  represent  things,  whether  with  the  pen  or  the  pen¬ 
cil,  a  certain  variety,  nay,  even  a  kind  of  apparent  contradic¬ 
tion,  necessarily  resulting  from  the  truth  itself  of  our  descrip¬ 
tion,  according  to  the  particular  point  of  view  in  which  we 
contemplate  an  object  or  event,  at  the  moment  when  w7e  relate 
or  describe  it.  The  most  ordinary  language  of  common  life 
presents  us  with  such  contradictions,  apparent  but  nowise  real, 
and  the  reconcilement  of  which  is  in  every  one’s  power.  It 
is  thus,  that,  without  for  a  moment  contradicting  his  science 
and  his  personal  conviction  with  respect  to  the  earth’s  revolv¬ 
ing  round  the  sun,  an  astronomer  will,  like  every  one  else, 
speak  of  the  sun's  rising  and  setting.  Or  when  the  painter 
in  drawing  objects  seen  from  a  certain  altitude,  gives  to  those 
objects  on  his  canvass  the  exact  height  which  he  sees  them 
have  from  that  point,  will  it  be  said  that  he  is  in  contradiction 
with  some  other  painter  who  represents  to  us  the  same  objects, 
seen  close  at  hand,  on  level  ground,  and  so  in  their  natural  di¬ 
mensions?  Both  representations  are  true;  the  one,  as  the 
ancients  used  to  say,  zara  to  yaivopsvov  (according  to  the  im¬ 
pression  made  on  the  spectator),  the  other  xata  to  ov  (according 
to  the  reality  of  the  object  in  itself).  Our  language  and  our 
thoughts  are  perpetually  alternating  betwixt  these  two  diverse 
verities. 

On  applying  this  very  simple  principle  to  the  investigation 
of  the  true  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  we  shall  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  result — a  result  satisfactory  in  every  point  of  view:  that 
each  of  the  four  Evangelists  has  described  the  same  object,  but 
that  object  seen  as  a  model,  for  example,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  four  different  points  of  view — like  a  building  seen  and 
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drawn  from  four  different  sides.  Now,  no  doubt,  those  four 
drawings  will  differ  apparently;  they  ought  to  differ ;  there 
would  be  error  or  falsification  if  they  did  not  differ, — and  yet 
when  combined  together  they  would  intimately  coalesce  ;  and 
the  more  they  are  contemplated,  and  the  more  they  are  com¬ 
pared,  all  apparent  contradictions  would  vanish,  and  all  differ¬ 
ences  and  discrepancies  would  be  accounted  for. 

But  to  justify  the  application  of  this  example  to  the  great 
question  of  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  we  must  patiently 
analyze  the  leading  traits  in  the  special  character  of  each  of 
them  in  particular.  We  have  in  these  pages  sought  to  find 
the  determining  reason  of  this  different  character  belonging  to 
the  four  writings,  each  of  them  separately,  in  the  individual 
character,  the  object,  the  plan,  and  the  particular  calling  of 
each  of  the  four  writers  themselves. 

Our  first  endeavor,  accordingly,  has  been  to  inquire  into  the 
relation  that  subsists  between  each  of  the  four  Gospels  and 
the  inspired  author  under  whose  name  it  has  hitherto  passed 
among  us.  This  inquiry  will  at  once  present,  of  itself,  a  strik¬ 
ing  and  decisive  result  in  favor  of  the  genuineness  and  authen¬ 
ticity  of  those  writings,  independently  even  of  the  external 
testimony  of  the  first  ages  of  the  Church,  and  of  the  Ancient 
Fathers.  For  if,  in  point  of  fact,  on  scrutinizing  these  sever¬ 
al  writings,  we  find  clearly  demonstrated  to  us,  in  the  first  of 
the  four  Gospels,  the  distinctive  marks,  and  seal  as  it  were,  of 
one  of  the  Twelve,  and  specially  of  the  one  who  had  formerly 
been  a  publican — in  the  second  Gospel,  the  unmistakeable 
characteristics  of  one  who,  like  St.  Mark,  was  a  companion 
and  sonin  the  faith  of  St.  Peter — in  the  third,  the  evident 
tokens  of  an  intimate  friend  and  faithful  fellow-laborer  of  St. 
Paul,  as  was  Luke,  the  physician — finally,  in  the  fourth,  the 
no  less  evident  marks  of  the  well-beloved,  disciple  of  the  Lord 
himself — we  possess  a  proof  of  the  genuineness  of  those  four 
compositions,  all  the  more  strong  and  irrefragable  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  external  testimony  of  ages,  as  the  testing  of  a 
diamond  by  fire  is  more  conclusive  than  the  most  universal 
external  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  diamond  has  been  all 
along  considered  by  its  owners,  and  received  from  the  hand  of 
the  jeweller,  as  such. 

After  this,  when  the  same  examination  of  our  four  Gospels 
shall  have  demonstrated  to  us,  that  the  variations  and  the  dif¬ 
ferences  that  they  present  are  in  exact  proportion  and  necessa¬ 
ry  relation  with  the  special  character  and  particular  plan  of 
each  of  the  respective  writers,  we  find  no  difficulty  in  arriving 
at  such  an  agreement  among  the  four  compositions  as,  while 
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it  preserves  these  differences,  will  be  found  to  result  in  the  most 
perfect  expression  of  the  truth,  rendered  by  each  from  his  own 
particular  point  of  view,  and  equally  just  and  true.” 

We  can  assure  our  readers  that,  even  though  they  should 
not  be  able  always  to  agree  with  the  author  and  to  adopt  his 
views  and  explanations,  they  will  read  his  work  with  deep  in¬ 
terest,  and  find  it  rich  in  sound  learning,  original  thought  and 
acute  reasoning,  combined  with  perfect  sincerity  and  most  de¬ 
vout  earnestness  in  setting  forth  and  vindicating  the  harmoni¬ 
ous  integrity  of  the  four  evangelical  witnesses.  The  variations 
or  alleged  disagreements  between  them  are  often  Very  minute 
and  subtile,  while  in  other  places  they  are  more  obvious  and 
striking  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  theologians  and 
students  will  not  only  admire  the  acuteness,  the  skill  and  in¬ 
genuity  of  our  author  in  exhibiting,  explaining  and  reconcil¬ 
ing  them,  but  be  willing,  on  the  whole,  to  accept  his  plan  as 
the  most  natural,  the  most  susceptible  of  a  rigid  and  consistent 
application,  and  the  most  satisfactory  in  its  results.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  this  subject  knows,  that  the  variations  or  al¬ 
leged  disagreements  between  the  four  evangelists  are  not,  in 
themselves,  of  any  real  consequence,  or  that  they  derogate,  in 
any  degree,  from  the  entire  reliability  of  their  respective  nar¬ 
ratives  :  quite  the  contrary.  Still,  the  necessity  of  explaining 
them,  and  showing  how  they  probably  arose,  and  from  what 
causes  they  would  very  naturally,  or  rather,  necessarily,  arise, 
unquestionably  exists.  And  a  successful  attempt  to  devise 
and  carry  out  a  general  principle  upon  which  to  harmonize 
the  four  gospels  throughout,  has  been  hitherto  a  desideratum. 
That  this  has  here  been  supplied  and  effectually  justified  in 
the  application,  by  Dr.  Da  Costa,  w7e  most  decidedly  believe. 
We  have  incidentally  learned  that  the  work  has  been  most 
highly  commended  by  one  of  the  most  distinguished  divines 
and  theological  professors  in  this  country;  and,  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  examine  it  in  its  details,  we  have  been  led  to 
form  a  very  high  opinion  of  its  merits,  and  cannot  but  regard 
it  ns  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  apologetic  literature. 

The  volume  concludes  with  a  series  of  interesting  and  val¬ 
uable  Notes  and  Additions.  Among  these  is  an  article  on  the 
two  genealogies  of  the  Savior  given,  the  one  by  St.  Matthew, 
the  other  by  St.  Luke.  On  this  important  subject  the  author’s 
views  differ  from  those  commonly  received  by  the  learned. 
That  his  view,  in  general,  is  not  new,  we  very  well  know: 
but  we  consider  his  arguments  in  its  favor  as  quite  conclusive, 
and  his  vindication  of  its  correctness  as  perfectly  successful. 
As  our  Quarterly  has  recently  presented  an  elaborate  article  on 
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this  vexed  question,  translated  from  the  German,  and  as  we 
consider  our  author’s  mode  of  settling  it  far  more  satisfactory 
than  any  that  we  have  yet  seen,  more  accordant  with  Hebrew 
institutions  and  certain  stubborn  facts,  and  free  from  the  arbi¬ 
trary  assumptions  and  forced  explanations  of  Wieseler  and 
others,  we  here  extract  it,  both  for  the  sake  of  its  intrinsic  val¬ 
ue,  and  in  order  to  furnish  a  specimen  of  the  author’s  style.1 


“  Remarks  on  the  tiro  genealogies  of  the  Savior  in  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  and  St.  Luke. 

The  difference  between  the  two  genealogies  in  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke  has  been  warmly  assailed  from  the  earliest  ages 
by  the  enemies  of  the  gospel.  In  our  own  days,  especially 
since  the  appearance  of  Schleiermacher’s  Essay  on  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Luke ,  it  belongs,  according  to  the  judgment  of  some 
learned  men,  to  the  irreconcilable  variations  between  the  two 
gospels.  But  untenable  and  irreconcilable  are,  within  the  do¬ 
main  of  the  theological  science  of  our  days,  terms  about  which 
it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  allow  ourselves  to 
be  disquieted.  With  several  of  the  truths  that  have  been  de¬ 
clared  untenable  by  our  modern  critics,  it  is  almost  as  with 
those  generals  of  the  enemy  who,  after  being  slain  in  the  bul¬ 
letins  of  Napoleon,  were  found  all  alive  and  well  on  his  own 
territory. 

From  the  first,  the  totally  different  genealogies  in  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  (i.  1 — 16),  and  in  St.  Luke  (iii.  3 — 38),  have  been  ex¬ 
plained  in  two  ways.  According  to  some,  we  have  in  St. 
Matthew  the  genealogy  of  Joseph  only,  while  the  genealogy 
in  St.  Luke  must  be  that  of  Mary.  According  to  others,  we 
have  in  St.  Luke,  as  well  as  in  St.  Matthew,  the  ancestors  of 
Joseph  ;  but  these,  in  the  gospel  of  St.  Luke,  are  given  in  the 
natural  line,  that  is  to  say,  so  as  that,  by  natural  generation, 
Joseph  actually  traced  his  origin  from  David  by  Nathan  ;  in 
St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  on  the  contrary,  so  as  that,  by  the  line¬ 
age  of  Solomon,  he  was  descended  from  that  same  family-chief 
David,  by  a  merely  legal  descent,  or  in  other  words,  through 
the  intervention  of  marriages  according  to  the  law  of  the  Lc- 
virate.  For  ourselves,  we  hesitate  not  to  declare  in  favor  of 
the  last  of  these  views.  But  before  proceeding  to  the  proof, 
we  would  first  demonstrate  the  incompleteness  of  the  other  at- 

1  Although  perhaps  scarcely  necessary,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remark,  that 
many  things  said  above,  are,  of  course,  not  intended  lor  the  learned,  but  lor 
the  benefit  of  general  readers. 
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tempt  to  solve  the  difficulty,  by  supposing  that  in  St.  Luke  we 
have  the  genealogy  of  Mary. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  that  the  genealogy  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  can  have  any  connexion  with  Mary.  The  terms 
used  by  that  Evangelist  (iii.  23),  are  clear,  and  admit  of  no 
other  signification  but  this  very  simple  and  plain  one :  Jesus 
was  (as  was  supposed ,  or  rather,  as  he  teas  considered  in  the 
eye  of  the  law ,  Gr.  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  son  of 

Heli  (toil  'H?i i). 

To  understand  by  this  expression  a  relationship  of  father- 
in-lav;  and  son-in-law  between  Heli  and  Joseph,  is  irreconcil¬ 
able  with  all  usages  alike  Greek  and  Hebrew ;  but  it  would 
involve  the  further  consequence,  that  the  same  relationship 
should  subsist  between  all  the  other  persons  named  in  the  ge¬ 
nealogy,  which  would  be  absurd.  As  little  can  we  admit  an¬ 
other  forced  construction  which  has  been  attempted,  in  order 
to  make  out  that  Mary  was  the  daughter  of  Heli ,  and  which 
is  this:  Jesus  was  supposed  to  be  the  son  of  Joseph  ;  but  he 
really  was  a  son,  that  is  to  say,  a  grandson  of  Heli,  which 
Heli  is  then  to  be  held  the  father  of  Mary.  The  whole  gene¬ 
alogy  in  St.  Luke  presents  a  succession  from  father  to  son  : 
the  idea  neither  of  son-in-lav; ,  nor  of  grandson ,  can  be  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  article  toi  in  the  first  step  of  the  series,  any 
more  than  in  those  that  are  beyond  it.  It  is  observed  solely 
and  exclusively  with  respect  to  the  relationship  between  Jesus 
and  Joseph,  that  it  was  not  a  natural  relationship,  but 
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But  we  have  yet  more  to  say.  Nowhere  in  either  of  the 
two  Gospels  do  we  find  it  said,  that  the  virgin  Mary  was  her¬ 
self  descended  from  David. 

In  St.  Matthew,  Joseph  is  most  particularly  put  on  the  fore¬ 
ground  by  the  side  of  Mary.  This  would  make  it  less  strange 
should  no  mention  be  made  of  the  descent  of  Mary  from  Da¬ 
vid  in  this  first  Evangelist.  But  St.  Luke  also,  who,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Mary,  introduces  so  many  details  in  the  account  he  has 
given  us  of  the  Lord’s  conception,  birth,  and  infancy — St. 
Luke,  too,  nowhere  attributes  to  Mary  a  descent  from  David. 
QAiite  the  contrary!  he  evidently  excludes  her  from  that  de¬ 
scent,  in  contra  distinction  from  her  husband  Joseph.  One 
has  only  to  read  chap.  i.  26,  27 :  Andintlie  sixth  month  the 
angel  Gabriel  was  sent  from  God  unto  a  city  of  Galilee , 
named  Nazareth ,  to  a  virgin  espoused  to  a  man  whose  name 
v;as  Joseph ,  of  the  house  of  David  ;  and  the  virgin's  name 
was  Mary.  And  chap.  ii.  4,5:  And  Joseph  also  went  up 
from  Galilee ,  out  of  the  city  of  Nazareth ,  into  Judea ,  unto 
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the  city  of  David,  which  is  called,  Bethlehem  ;  because  hf. 
was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David  (Gr.  to  mat 5  at- 
tox),  to  be  taxed  with  Mary ,  his  espoused  wife ,  she  being 
great  with  child.  If  ever  the  rule  that  the  inclusion  of  the 
one  is  the  necessary  exclusion  of  the  other ,  is  admissible,  it  is 
certainly  in  such  a  connexion. 

But  what  puts  an  end  to  all  uncertainty  in  this  question  is, 
that  in  this  same  Gospel  the  true  descent  of  the  mother  is  clear¬ 
ly  indicated  to  us.  In  the  message  of  the  angel,  Mary  is  call¬ 
ed  in  express  terms  the  cousin  of  Elisabeth  (i.  36).  Now,  this 
name  of  cousin  (Gr.  wyysvr^)  can  have  no  other  signification 
in  the  original  but  that  of  descendant  of  the  same  family  in 
the  male  line ,  that  is  to  say,  in  descent  from  the  same  male 
ancestor.1  Here,  then,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  but  one  quite 
the  same  in  kind,  Mary  and  Elisabeth  are  called  cousins ,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  of  the  same  tribe. 

If,  then,  the  tribe  of  Elisabeth  be  known  to  us,  we  know 
also  that  of  Mary.  But  St.  Luke  has  told  us  in  so  many 
words  what  the  descent  of  Elisaboth  was  (i.  5)  :  The  wife  of 
Zacharias  (was)  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron  ;  and  her  name 
was  Elisabeth. 

Christ,  accordingly,  was  not  of  the  race  of  David  by  his 
mother!  No  !  and  this,  moreover,  was  not  necessary  in  order 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  that  the  Messiah  should  be 
born  of  the  house  of  David  ;  for  this  very  simple  reason,  that 
in  Israel  descent  by  the  mother’s  side  was  not  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  making  out  the  tribe  to  which  a  man  belonged. 
The  rule  laid  down  by  the  Rabbins  on  this  point,  is  the  simple 
result  of  all  that  the  Bible  teaches  and  assumes  with  regard 
to  it.2 

What  then?  Shall  we  have  no  alternative  but  Strauss’s 
dilemma?  “If  Jesus  be  of  the  tribe  of  David,  then  he  can 
be  so  only  through  Joseph  ;  but  in  that  case,  the  fact  of  his 
being  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  must  fall  to  the  ground.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not 
by  Joseph,  then  his  descent  from  David  falls  to  the  ground, 


1  AmMONIUS  in  ’Ay^itfr'f'Uj.  “Si'yyEi'ftj  ol  ovtf$  ix  tov  avtov  ytiovj, 

rEXOTS.  It  is  in  the  same  sense  of  extraction  from  the  same 
masculine  ancestors  that  St  Paul  calls  all  the  Israelites  his  ovyyevdg 
(Rom.  ix.  13;  comp.  xvi.  7,  11,  21,  and  the  note  of  Bengel  on 
ver.  5,  7.  Brant  Judcci .”) 

2  Bava  Bathra,  f.  110,  2,  nna^D  rvnp  n^N  3n  nnott’on'np  = 

The  descent  on  the  father’s  side  only  shall  be  called  a  man’s  descent ;  the  de¬ 
scent  by  the  mother  is  not  called  any  descent. 
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seeing  that  that  descent  appears  in  the  Gospels  to  havebelonged 
to  Joseph,  but  not  to  Mary.” 

For  ever  be  such  a  conclusion  far  from  us  !  Nay,  both  truths 
stand  equally  unshaken — that  of  the  Savior’s  descent  from 
David,  and  that  of  his  conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The 
solution  of  the  apparent  difficulty  lies  in  our  having  a  correct 
and  a  complete  idea  of  what  constituted  descent,  according  to 
the  flesh,  in  conformity  with  views  truly  Israelite,  and  with 
the  institutions  and  the  will  of  God. 

In  the  patriarchal  world,  and,  after  that,  in  the  Israelite 
world,  the  woman  who  was  given  in  marriage — (let  the  com¬ 
parison  be  understood  in  a  manner  becoming  the  sacredness  of 
the  subject) — was  viewed  as  a  living  possession,  bearing  fruit 
to  the  husband.  Hence  the  expression  we  meet  with  every 
where  :  She  bore  him  sons  and  daughters.  The  children  be¬ 
longed  to  the  father — belonged  to  him  just  as  the  fruit  of  his 
field  did  ;  but  they  did  not  belong  to  him  simply  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  but,  through  him,  to  his  whole  tribe  and  race.  The 
fruit  of  a  married  woman’s  womb  was  a  blessing  in  the  house 
of  her  husband  :  it  was  a  blessing  by  the  propagation  of  his 
name  and  posterity  in  Israel.  Hence,  when  a  husband  died 
without  having  left  children,  the  obligation  imposed  by  the  law 
of  Moses  on  the  brother  of  the  deceased  to  raise  up  a  posterity 
by  the  widow,  not  for  himself,  but  fen- his  deceased  brother; 
that  is  to  say,  to  propagate  that  brother’s  posterity,  and  to  pos¬ 
sess  his  heritage.  That  same  law  was,  by  a  legal  extension, 
applied  to  relatives  more  remote,  but  always  of  the  same  tribe 
and  family,  as  clearly  appears  by  the  history  of  Ruth  and  Bo- 
az.  Compare  Michaelis,  Mosaisch.  Recht ,  ii.  §  98. 

Now,  this  first-born  Son,  whom  Mary  brought  forth  at  a  lime 
when  she  was  engaged  by  the  marriage-bond  to  Joseph,  be¬ 
longed  (so  far  as  related  to  the  Savior’s  human  origin  and  the 
law  of  Israel)  to  Joseph,  and,  through  him,  to  the  race  of  Da¬ 
vid  and  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

But  then,  what  are  we  to  think  with  respect  to  his  concep¬ 
tion  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Why,  that  it  alters  not  in  one  jot  or 
tittle  the  legal  relationship  of  the  Son,  borne  by  Mary  to  her 
husband  Joseph.  Mary  was,  and  remained  throughout,  the 
field  blessed  by  God,  which  bore  its  fruit  to  the  house  of  David, 
to  a  son  of  David  (in  Matth.  chap.  i.  20,  Joseph  is  so  named 
by  the  angel  with  an  evident  emphasis).  Being  conceived, 
however,  not  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  but  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  without  human  intervention  ; 
the  fruit  of  Mary’s  womb  was  on  that  account  not  an  ordinary 
man,  or  simply  a  man,  but  a  man- God.  Our  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ  accordingly  had  his  incarnation  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  his 
humanity  by  Mary  his  mother,  his  right  and  his  name  as  a  son 
of  David  by  Joseph,  in  conformity  with  the  Israelitic  laws  and 
institutions.  It  is  then  in  consequence  of  this  real  (that  is  to 
say,  legal)  relationship,  and  not  merely  from  a  mistaken  no¬ 
tion  among  men,  that  Jesus  is  called  again  and  again  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  the  Son  of  Joseph  (Luke  ii.  41,  and  especially  4S  ;  John 
i.  46). 

We  find  the  same  point  very  clearly  decided,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  by  Wetstein,  in  the  following  manner  (on  Matth.  i.  16): 
“When,  however,  from  the  statements  immediately  subjoined 
by  St.  Matthew,  it  is  evident  that  Jesus  was  not  the  son  of  Jo¬ 
seph  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  it  follows  that 
we  must  understand  him  to  have  been  so  by  adoption .”  And 
again  :  “When  Joseph  had  received  Mary  his  wife,  and  Jesus 
as  a  son  and  heir,  given  to  him  by  God,  it  is  manifest  that  Je¬ 
sus  entered  into  his  family  by  insertion.  Unless  this  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  to  what  family  can  he  be  referred,  seeing  that  females 
(among  the  Jews)  were  never  entered  on  the  genealogical  rolls  ; 
and,  assuredly,  if  a  male  child  born  to  Joseph  and  Mary  after 
consummated  wedlock  would  most  assuredly  have  been  te- 
garded  as  belonging  to  the  pedigree  of  Joseph,  so  far  must  a 
miraculous  intervention  have  been  from  deteriarating  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  child  not  so  born,  and  of  nullifying  his  claim  to 
the  family  title,  that  the  rather  on  this  very  account  must  he 
have  been  regarded  with  the  strictest  propriety  as  having  pre¬ 
served  every  natural  right  and  claim  full  and  unimpaired.”1 

Such,  precisely,  is  what  may  be  called  a  holy  Levirate,  acted 
upon  by  the  Holy  Ghost  with  respect  to  Joseph.  It  is  clear, 
when  we  speak  thus,  that  we  mean  only  by  an  analogy  (agree¬ 
ment  in  principle).  That  Analogy  is  now  manifest.  The 
principle  lies  in  the  relation  of  each  Israelite,  and  his  offspring, 
to  his  tribe  and  his  family.  A  husband  in  Israel  leaves  a  wife 
without  children.  His  brother,  or  his  near  relation,  of  the 
same  tribe  (agnate),  is  obliged  to  raise  up  children  for  the  her- 


1  “Cum  autem  ex  iis  quae  mox  a  Matthaeo  subjiciuntur,  constet  Jesum  non 
fuisse  filium  Josephi  naturalem,  consequens  est  ut  intelligamus  filium  adopti- 
vum.  *  *  *  Cum  Josephus  Mariam  uxorem  et  Jesum  filium  et  heredem 

a  Deo  datum  accepisset,  manifestum  eat  Jesum  in  ipai us  familiam  inser- 
tum  fuisse.  Quod  nisi  admittatur,  ad  quam  familiam  referetur,  cum  mater- 
num  genus  (apud  Judaeos)  in  censum  nonveniat?  Imo,  cum  puer,  mat- 
rimonio  inter  Josephum  et  Mariam  consuramato  natus,  certissime,  ex  genere 
Josephi  fuisset,  tantum  aberat,  ut  per  miraculum  interveniens  fieret  deteno- 
ris  conditionis  et  nullius  familiae,  ut  hoc  ipso  potius,  omnia  jura,  quae  natura 
dedisset,  salva  atque  integra  servasse  merito  sit  existiinandus.” 
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stage,  and  for  the  name  of  the  deceased.  Such  was  the  hu¬ 
man  Levitate  in  Israel.  But  in  the  case  before  us,  in  a  sense 
infinitely  higher,  and  yet  equally  true,  neither  Joseph,  nor  any 
human  being,  is  in  a  condition  to  raise  up  for  the  house  of  Da¬ 
vid  Him  who,  in  order  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  prophecy, 
could  be  called,  and  who  was  Emmanuel,  that  is  to  say,  God 
with  us.  The  Holy  Ghost  stretched  his  vivifying  wings  over 
the  espoused  wife  of  the  descendant  of  David,  his  legitimate 
heir;  and  the  fruit  thus  conceived,  when  brought  forth  by  Ma* 
ry,  belonged  to  the  man  to  whom  she  had  been  given  in  mar¬ 
riage.  That  holy  thing,  divinely  implanted  in  the  field  which 
belongs  to  Joseph,  belongs  no  less  (aceordinglo  a  genealogical 
relationship  in  Israel)  to  Joseph,  and  through  him  to  David 
and  Judah.  It  is  true,  then,  and  an  actual  fact,  that  our  Lord 
sprang  out  of  Judah  (Heb.  vii.  14),  that  He  is  the  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah ,  the  Root  and  the  Offspring  of  David 
(Rev.  v.),  not  by  the  flesh  and  blood  which  he  held  from  his 
mother,  but  by  Divine  implantation,  in  the  marriage  of  that 
virgin  with  the  heir  of  David,  according  to  the  well-known 
rule  of  law  :  Hi  is  the  father ,  to  whom  marriage  points. 1 

And  it  is  precisely  on  this  account  that  in  a  gospel  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  had  no  need  to  make  out  any  gene¬ 
alogy  but  that  of  Joseph.  We  find,  accordingly,  such  a  ge¬ 
nealogical  list  both  in  St.  Matthew’  and  in  St.  Luke.  But 
wherefore,  then,  this  double  genealogy  ?  and  wherefore  does 
ihe  one  list  differ  from  the  other?  To  this  difficulty  also ,  the 
ancient  Israelite  Levirate  supplies  the  key. 

It  is  known  from  what  different  points  of  view,  and  in  what 
different  relationships,  the  different  genealogical  lists  were  an 
ciently  written  in  Israel.2 * *  Nothing,  at  all  events,  is  more  nat¬ 
ural  than  a  double  genealogy  of  the  same  person,  if,  in  the 
history  of  the  genealogy,  a  Leviratic  marriage  intervenes  once, 
or  more  than  once.  And  in  that  case,  can  we  well  imagine  a 
less  violent  explanation  of  the  twro  different  genealogical  regis¬ 
ters  of  the  same  son  of  David,  Joseph  to  wit,  than  that  the 
.Royal  or  Solomonic  line  should  have  been  extinguished  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times  by  childless  marriages,  and  re-established  and  kept 
up  on  each  such  occasion,  by  virtue  of  the  law  of  the  Levi- 
rate?  And  further,  is  it  not  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the 
whole  plan  of  the  tw7o  Gospels,  that  St.  Matthew  (the  Evan- 

1  Pater  est  quem  nuptice  demonstrant. 

2  The  reader  may  consult,  among  other  authors  on  this  subject, 

the  Thesis  of  Surenhusius,  de  modis  explicandi.  gencalogias, in  his 

B ij3ro$'  xar’aMay rt<. 
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gelist  of  (he  royalty  of  Jesus)  should  have  given  us  (he  legal 
descent,  or  (hat  by  Solomon;  St.  Luke,  on  (he  contrary  (the 
historical  Evangelist),  (hat  by  Nathan,  (hat  is  to  say,  the  nat¬ 
ural  descent  of  Joseph. 

But  is  not  this  genealogy  in  St.  Matthew  so  drawn  up,  that 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  generations  between  David  and 
Joseph,  it  remains,  after  all,  historically  irreconcilable  with  (hat 
in  St.  Luke?  Here,  (oo  the  peculiar  character  of  Israeli tio 
usage  explains  all.  That  people’s  genealogies  have  not  al¬ 
ways  for  (heir  object  (o  give  a  regular  succession  from  genera- 
lion  to  generation,  from  father  to  son,  but  only  to  furnish  proofs 
of  the  descent  of  an  individual,  or  of  a  family,  from  some 
family  chief,  or  patriarch,  from  whom  his  descendants  inherited 
an  interest  in  some  privilege  or  promise  on  the  part  of  God. 
In  the  genealogy  given  by  St.  Matthew,  all  bears  on  Christ’s 
descent  from  David ,  from  Abraham  (Matth.  i.  1).  It  need 
be  no  matter  of  surprise,  then,  that  in  an  ulterior  development 
several  intermediate  names  should  be  found  omitted.  The 
catalogue  indicates  clearly  enough  the  points  of  main  impor¬ 
tance.  And  that  once  admitted,  what  difficulty  can  there  be 
in  supposing,  that  the  genealogical  list  borrowed  by  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  from  the  family  of  Joseph  (whatever  may  have  been  the 
reason  that  some  names  have  not  been  recorded  in  it),  should 
be  capable  of  being  divided  by  St.  Matthew,  reckoning  from 
Abraham  to  Chiist,  into  three  sets  of  fourteen  generations  each  ? 

We  have  then,  as  a  final  result,  both  in  St.  Matthew  and  in 
St.  Luke,  according  to  their  own  expressive  terms,  the  geneal¬ 
ogy  of  Joseph ;  but  in  St.  Matthew  his  legal  descent  from 
David  by  the  Levirate  in  the  royal  or  Solomonic  line  ;  in  St. 
Luke,  the  natural  descent  of  Joseph  from  the  same  patriarch 
David  in  the  Nathanic  line;  in  St.  Matthew7,  so  to  speak,  by 
way  of  extract,  but  at  the  same  time  with  remarks  intercalated 
by  the  Apostle  (in  naming  the  women,  for  example,  who  or¬ 
dinarily  are  not  noticed  in  the  genealogy)  ;  in  St.  Luke  in  a 
simple  but  continued  line  from  Jesus,  by  Joseph,  David, 
Abraham,  and  Adam3  up  to  God  (Luke  iii.  23-38). 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  DIVINE  WORSHIP  AS  HELD  BY  THE 

LUTHERAN  CHURCH.* 

Translated  from  the  German  of  Kliefoth,  by  Rev.  B.  M.  Schmucker. 

As  early  as  1523,  before  the  appearance  of  the  Formula 
missae ,  Luther  published  a  small  work  “On  the  Order  of  Di¬ 
vine  Worship,”  which  commences  with  these  words:  “The 
form  of  divine  worship  which  now  generally  prevails  (the 
Catholic  of  the  middle  ages),  has  a  noble  Christian  origin,  as 
has  also  the  office  of  the  ministry.  But  just  as  the  office  of 
the  ministry  has  been  perverted  by  priestly  tyrants,  so  divine 
worship  has  been  corrupted  by  hypocrites.  And  as  we  do  not 
abolish  the  office  of  the  ministry,  but  desire  to  place  it  again  in 
its  true  position,  so  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  set  aside  divine  wor¬ 
ship,  but  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  purity.  Three  great  abuses 
have  crept  into  public  worship  :  the  first,  that  God’s  word  has 
been  silenced  in  the  church,  and  reading  and  singing  alone  are 
heard.  This  is  the  most  pernicious  abuse.  The  second,  God’s 
word  having  been  silenced,  so  many  wicked  fables  and  lies 
have  crept  in,  in  the  form  of  legends,  hymns  and  sermons  that 
it  is  lamentable  to  behold.  The  third,  this  worship  has  been 
performed  as  a  service  by  which  divine  grace  and  salvation 
were  merited,  and  hereby  is  faith  trampled  upon.”  These 
words,  the  first  which  were  uttered  within  the  Lutheran  church 
•concerning  her  public  worship,  fully  express  her  principles, 
and  that  which  follows  here  is  merely  a  historical  commentary 
on  them. 

The  three  abuses  mentioned  by  Luther  may  be  reduced  to 
one,  for  the  first  two  mentioned  have  their  source  in  the  third. 
The  fundamental  error  and  abuse  of  the  Catholic  church  is 
this,  that  usurping  the  place  of  the  only  mediator  between  God 
and  individual  men,  she  disregarded  the  office  of  Christ,  and 
substituted  her  own  works  and  deeds  for  the  work  of  Christ. 
The  natural  result  of  the  influence  of  this  fundamental  error 
on  divine  worship  was,  that  it  became  entirely  transformed  in¬ 
to  a  work  of  the  congregation,  and  that  no  portion  was  allowed 
to  remain,  of  which  it  could  be  said  that  in  it  God  and  his  Son 


*Th.  Kliefoth.  Die  urspriingliche  Gottesdienstordnung  in  den  deutscher. 
Kirchen  luthenschen  Bekenntnisses,  lhie  Destruction  und  Reformation. 
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took  part  in  the  worship,  in  order  to  communicate  himself  and 
his  gifts  to  the  congregation.  The  Lord  communicates  him¬ 
self  to  the  world  and  to  his  people  in  his  word  and  his  sacra¬ 
ments;  the  influence  of  this  fundamental  error  must  be  to 
lessen  the  prominence  of  both  in  public  worship.  It  is  an  in¬ 
correct  opinion,  though  frequently  met  with  among  proteslants, 
that  the  entire  public  worship  of  the  Catholic  church  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  services  of  the  mass;  they  have  a  great  multi¬ 
tude  of  matins,  vespers,  horae,  &c.,  in  all  of  which  no  mass 
is  held,  but  which  claim  to  be  really  a  ministering  of  the  word. 
But  it  was  an  unavoidable  result  of  their  error,  that  the  use  of 
the  divine  word,  the  holy  scriptures,  was  gradually  abolished 
in  their  services,  and  that  in  them  the  church,  more  and  more, 
from  time  to  time,  drew  near  to  God  with  her  hymns  and  pray¬ 
ers  in  her  own  words  alone.  The  sacrament  of  the  altar  could 
not  be  set  aside  so  easily  as  the  scriptures,  but  is  retained  as  the 
central  fact  in  the  mass.  But  while  its  outward  form  was  re¬ 
tained,  their  fundamental  error  led  them  to  give  it  a  meaning 
directly  the  opposite  of  the  truth.  The  Lord's  Supper  was 
no  longer  the  place  at  which  the  Lord  offered  the  fruits  of  his 
sacrificial  death  to  his  people,  and  they  partook  of  them  ;  but 
according  to  the  Catholic  view,  the  church  by  the  hand  of  her 
priest  produces  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord,  and  lays  them 
before  God  as  a  daily  offering  made  by  her  for  the  redemption 
of  the  world.  So  that  the  Catholic  church  never  draws  nigh 
to  God  in  her  worship  as  receiving,  as  needing  to  learn  and  to 
be  fed,  but  always  prepared,  and  full  of  all  good  gifts  of  the 
Lord,  she  has  nothing  more  to  do  in  her  public  services,  than 
simply  to  draw  from  the  full  treasury  of  her  riches,  her  words 
and  works,  her  praise  and  glory,  thanksgiving  and  honor,  and 
lay  them  before  God.  And  even  for  each  individual  member, 
a  personal  appropriation  is  scarcely  any  longer  necessary;  for 
the  public  offering,  although  made  only  by  the  priest,  is  to  be 
considered  as  the  work  of  the  entire  church,  in  whose  present¬ 
ation  every  member  of  the  church  has  part.  It  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  that  by  baptism  I  be  united  to  the  church,  that  by  keeping 
the  ordinances  established  by  the  Catholic  church  for  its  mem¬ 
bers,  I  become  incorporated  in  the  church  ;  thus  united  to  the 
church,  I  have  part  in  her  works;  but  if  I  can  perform  works 
acceptable  to  God,  then  I  have  the  favor  of  God  ;  and  1  no 
longer  need  the  continuance  of  the  reconciling  grace  and  gifts 
of  God,  e.  g.,  the  preaching  of  his  word,  which  was,  for  this 
reason,  generally  omitted  ;  nor  have  l  need  of  subjective  faith 
and  personal  sanctification,  for  their  place  is  supplied  by  my 
objective  relation  to  the  church.  It  is  this  which  gives  rise  to 
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die  whale  theory  of  the  opus  oper alum  benefit  of  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary,  prayers,  masses,  &c.,  even  to  absent  and  de¬ 
ceased  members,  with  all  its  consequences,  as  private  masses 
and  masses  for  the  dead.  But  this  proud  self-exaltation  of  the 
Catholic  church  tended  directly  to  impoverish  her  in  three  re¬ 
spects:  First ,  the  -necessary  result  was,  that  only  the  prist  who 
read,  sang,  or  consecrated,  took  eny  part  in  the  worship,  while 
the  congregation,  though  represented  by  his  labors,  looked  idly 
on.  And  inasmuch  as  the  entire  benefits  of  these  works  was 
secured  by  the  mere  performance  of  them,  and  they  were  not 
looked  upon  as  instrumentalities  by  which  divine  grace  w’as 
conveyed  to  the  congregation,  their  number  was  so  much  in¬ 
creased  that  a  dozen  masses  were  read  in  one  church  at  the 
same  time  ;  while  one  priest  was  hurrying  to  the  close  of  his 
mass,  another  was  just  beginning,  and  a  third  was  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  and  during  this  confusion  of  services,  the  congregation 
stood  and— looked  on.  The  priest  reads,  sings  and  prays,  not 
for  the  people,  but  in  their  stead,  in  a  foreign  tongue,  and 
drinks  the  Lord’s  blood  for  them  all.  Second ,  every  vigorous 
productive  energy  must  gradually  die  out  in  a  church  which 
had  forsaken  the  living  fountains  of  God’s  word,  which  did 
not  even  drink  the  Lord’s  blood  for  its  spiritual  nourishment, 
but  as  an  offering  for  the  world.  No  special  effort  to  maintain 
the  claims,  in  this  respect,  of  a  church  in  which  one  worship¬ 
ped  for  all,  was  necessary,  in  order  that  every  exhibition  of  free 
productiveness  should  be  prohibited  in  the  coitus,  and  every 
thing  reduced  to  so  mechanical  a  performance  of  forms,  as, 
even  granting  the  opus  operation  theory ,  could  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  a  sufficiently  edifying  influence  on  the  church, 
as  even  to  fit  it  for  merely  sacrificial  worship.  Third ,  the 
more  the  Catholic  church  withdrew  from  the  gifts  of  the  Lord 
in  her  worship,  and  sought  to  bring  her  own  gifts,  the  more  did 
she  come,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  abuude  her  imperfect  and 
sinful  works  in  the  places  where  the  honor  of  the  Lord  dwell- 
eth  ;  she  introduced  her  saints-days  into  the  year  of  our  Lord  ; 
she  read  legends  instead  of  the  appointed  word  of  God  ;  she 
invoked  her  saints,  i.  e.,  herself,  instead  of  the  triune  God  ;  her 
worship  became  an  overgrown  waste  of  her  own  works. 

When  the  reformation  arose  in  opposition  to  this  confused 
mass  of  doctrinal  and  historic  fictions,  there  were  two  modes 
of  opposition  possible.  Objection  could  be  entered  to  the 
Catholic  form  of  worship,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  departure 
from  the  ancient  form,  it  is  traditional  and  impure,  it  is  not 
apostolic,  not  in  accordance  with  the  scriptures.  This  appeal 
to  the  tribunal  of  the  scriptures  alone,  was  the  course  adopted 
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by  the  Reformed  church.  She  did  not  examine  the  Catholic 
form  of  worship,  in  order  to  learn  what  parts  of  it  were  not  in 
doctrinal  accordance  with  the  teachings  of  scripture,  but  re¬ 
jected  everything  which  external  historic  proof  did  not  show 
belonged  to  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  or  the  earliest  age  of 
the  church.  And  so  thoroughly  consistent  was  she,  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  other  things,  which  will  appear  hereafter,  she  made 
but  little  use  of  the  hymns  of  the  church,  restricting  herself 
mainly  to  versifications  of  the  Psalms. 

The  Lutheran  church  agrees  withe  the  Reformed  in  main¬ 
taining,  the  principle  of  accordance  with  the  scriptures,  inas¬ 
much  as  she  considers  only  such  things  as  pure  and  admissible 
by  the  church,  which  are  not  opposed  to  the  scriptures,  but 
approved  by  them.  But  in  her  rejection  of  that  which  she 
found  provided,  and  in  the  establishment  of  her  form  of  wor¬ 
ship,  she  was  not  satisfied  with  an  abstract  immediate  accord¬ 
ance  with  scripture  established  by  external  historical  proof,  but 
decided  truth  and  error  by  a  doctrinal  standard.  The  princi¬ 
pal  passage  in  which  this  view  is  set  forth  with  symbolic  au¬ 
thority,  is  the  well  known  one  found  in  the  Apology  for  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  article  “of  the  mass,57  “what  is  a  sac¬ 
rifice.7’1 

In  this  passage  Melancthon  combats  the  fundamental  error 
of  the  Catholic  cultus,  according  to  which  it  is,  in  all  its  parts, 
a  work  of  the  church,  a  sacrifice  which  she  brings  before  the 
Lord,  and  he  presents  the  following  in  opposition  to  it.  Divine 
worship  consists  of  twro  distinct  elements  :  the  sacramental  and 
the  sacrificial.  We  characterize  as  sac?'amental,  every  cere¬ 
mony  or  act  in  worship,  in  which  God  bestows  upon  us  the 
blessing  which  his  promise  has  connected  with  that  ceremony, 
as  for  instance  baptism,  which  is  not  an  offering  which  wTe  lay 
before  God,  but  an  ordinance  in  which  God  baptizes  us,  and 
bestow’s  on  us  forgiveness  of  sin,  according  to  his  promise.  We 
characterize  as  sacrificial ,  every  ceremony  or  service  which  we 
offer  unto  God  as  a  tribute  to  his  glory.  The  sacrificial,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  distinguished  as  of  tw?o  kinds :  the  propitiatory 
sacrifice ,  w’hich  atones  for  guilt  and  punishment,  and  secures 
reconciliation  with  God,  and  forgiveness  of  sins  for  mankind; 
and  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving ,  which  does  not  merit  the 
forgiveness  of  sin,  but  which  is  offered  unto  Gcd  by  those 
whom  he  has  redeemed,  in  gratitude  for  that  and  all  his  other 
blessings.  A  propitiatory  sacrifice,  in  the  Christian  sense,  can¬ 
not  be  made  by  man,  but  the  only  propitiatory  sacrifice,  made 
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once  for  all,  is  the  death  of  Christ  (Heb.  10:  4-10).  There 
remain,  therefore,  for  us,  only  sacrifices  of  praise  and  thanks 
giving;  and  the  entire  divine  worship  divides  itself  into  the 
sacramental  part,  to  which  belong  the  word  of  God,  baptism, 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  the  sacrificial,  which  includes  the 
sermon,  faith,  prayer,  praise,  confession,  and  even  in  a  wider 
sense,  the  sufferings  and  the  entire  Christian  life  of  believers. 
This  distinction,  which  should  never  be  overlooked,  is  set  at 
nought  by  the  Catholics,  for  they  suppress  God’s  word,  they 
do  not  even  allow  the  Lord’s  Supper  to  retain  its  sacramental 
character,  according  to  which  God  allows  us  to  partake  of  the 
fruits  of  the  propitiatory  sacrifice  made  by  his  Son,  but  they 
make  of  it  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  which  they  themselves  offer, 
and  so  transform  their  entire  divine  worship,  that  even  those 
parts  which  in  their  nature  are  sacramental,  are  made  to  be¬ 
come  sacrificial. 

Upon  this  foundation  then,  the  Lutheran  church  has  built 
up  her  divine  worship.  Firmly  believing  the  promise  of  the 
Lord  in  Matthew  18:  20,  she  believes  and  teaches  that  the 
Lord  is  truly  and  actively  present  in  the  worship  of  his  people, 
and  in  it  bestows  himself  and  the  gifts  of  his  grace  upon  them, 
through  his  word  and  the  sacraments,  through  those  vehicles 
which  the  Lord  has  appointed  to  be  conveyancers  of  his  spirit, 
and  means  of  grace,  in  order  that  by  the  preaching  of  the  one, 
and  the  administration  of  the  other,  he  might  evermore  gather 
a  church  out  of  the  midst  of  the  world.  Thus  we  read,  in 
ihe  Brandenburg  Kirchenordnung  of  1533:  “For  the  divine 
Majesty  on  high,  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are 
present  in  the  congregation  of  his  people,  receiving  the  hymns 
and  prayers  of  the  church,  and  communing  with  it  through 
the  divine  word  and  sacraments,  as  Christ  says:  ‘for  where 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in 
the  midst  of  them.’”  These  two  things,  the  word  and  the 
sacraments,  in  which  the  Lord  is  present  and  communes  with 
the  congregation,  are  therefore  the  first  and  most  essential  part 
of  worship,  and  everything  else,  as  the  sermon,  hymns,  & c., 
obtain  sacramental  character  only  by  their  connection  with 
them  ;  they  are  absolutely  necessary,  dare  not  be  omitted, 
added  to,  or  diminished,  because  only  through  their  use  is  the 
active  presence  of  the  Lord  made  manifest ;  and  there  can  be 
no  divine  worship  held  in  which  at  least  one  of  these  two  is 
not  found.  Thus  Luther  says  : 1  “If  God’s  word  is  not  preach¬ 
ed,  it  is  better  that  we  neither  sing,  read,  nor  even  assemble 
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ourselves.”  And  the  Courland  Kirchenordnung  of  1570  still 
more  in  detail:  “It  is  necessary  that  all  Christians  should  con¬ 
stantly  be  diligently  taught  how  great  a  difference  there  is  be¬ 
tween  the  ceremonies  in  worship  which  men  have  prescribed, 
and  the  word  of  God,  which  alone  bringeth  salvation,  and  the 
holy  sacraments.  For  both  these,  namely  the  word  of  God 
and  the  two  sacraments,  baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,  alone, 
are  the  parts  necessary  to  our  salvation,  which  never  can,  nor 
dare  be  perverted,  altered,  added  to,  or  diminished,  by  men  or 
angels,  except  at  the  peril  of  heinous  sin  against  conscience, 
and  inevitable  injury  to  the  church  of  God.  For  Paul  says 
distinctly,  Gal.  1:8;  Hut  though  we,  or  an  angel  from  hea¬ 
ven  preach  any  other  gospel,  let  him  be  accursed.  And  1  Cor. 
11  :  23  ;  For  I  have  received  of  the  Lord,  that  which  also  I 
delivered  unto  you  ;  and  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  the 
institution  of  the  Lord’s  Supper.  But  afterward  he  speaks 
very  differently  of  mere  ceremonies:  The  rest  will  I  set  in 
order  when  I  come  ;  of  which  he  speaks  further  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  chapter.  Ceremonies,  however,  are  external  rites,  etc.” 
It  is  evident,  in  accordance  with  these  principles,  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  controlling  idea  in  Lutheran  divine  worship,  is  that  it  is  to 
teach  and  communicate  in  general,  and  that  a  Lutheran  con¬ 
gregation,  in  its  worship,  assumes  above  every  other,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  needy  expectant  desire,  not  indeed  toward  the  clergy¬ 
man,  but  toward  the  Lord  and  his  word  and  sacraments.  There¬ 
fore  the  Lutheran  Kirchenordnungen  in  general,  in  their  intro¬ 
ductions  to  the  part  containing  the  order  of  divine  worship, 
exalt  the  sacramental  portion  as  above  explained,  above  that 
which  they  designate  as  strictly  ceremonies. 

But  this  is  only  one  side.  The  Lutheran  church  has  an 
immoveable  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  divine  word  and  sacra¬ 
ments.  Where  the  former  is  preached,  and  the  latter  admin¬ 
istered,  there,  she  is  confident,  a  church  of  God  must  grow  up, 
be  it  great  or  small.  The  Mecklenburg  Kirchenordnung  says : 
“Where  the  pure  Christian  doctrine  is  preached,  there  is  certain¬ 
ly  the  church  of  God,  for  there  God  works  mightily  through  his 
Gospel,  and  there  are  ever  in  that  assembly  elect  saints  who  shall 
be  saved.”  But  when  the  word  and  sacraments  havegathered 
together  a  congregation,  and  it  has  partaken  of  the  life  of  the 
Lord  through  them,  that  life  must  necessarily  show  itself  forth 
in  its  influence  upon  their  life  in  all  the  fruits  of  good  works, 
and  in  its  influence  upon  their  worship,  in  supplications  and 
thanksgiving,  in  psalms  and  music,  in  prayers  and  hymns,  in 
vows  and  confession.  This  is  the  sacrificial  portion  of  divine 
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worship,  in  which  the  congregation,  planted  by  the  word  and 
sacraments,  draws  nigh  to  its  Lord  with  prayer,  and  goes  from 
his  presence  with  thanksgiving,  as  distinguished  from  the  sa¬ 
cramental  portion,  in  which  the  Lord  bestows  his  gifts  upon 
the  congregation.  The  more  the  Lutheran  church  has  kept 
this  sacramental  sphere  of  the  communicating  grace  of  the 
Lord  pure,  undisturbed  and  in  high  honor,  the  more  fully  has 
she  been  able  to  cultivate  her  sacrificial  sphere  ;  for  by  the 
faithful  use  of  the  former  has  she  obtained  that  fulness  of  in¬ 
ner  life  which  has  pervaded  the  latter.  As  an  example  of  the 
great  richness  of  the  sacrificial  element  in  her  worship,  we 
might  here  merely  refer  to  the  body  of  hymns,  and  the  musi¬ 
cal  wealth  of  the  Lutheran  church.  Nevertheless  there  are 
two  things  here  which  require  notice.  First:  However  much 
stress  our  church  laid  upon  this  sacrificial  part  of  her  worship, 
its  origin,  and  the  whole  process  of  its  development,  forbade 
that  she  should  ever  attribute  any  power  to  remove  sin  or  mer¬ 
itorious  worth  to  these  her  offerings  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer, 
or  to  the  forms  and  ceremonies  by  which  they  were  made. 
The  Catholic  church,  on  the  other  hand,  looking  at  it  in  an 
entirely  different  light,  attributed  both  to  hers.  The  Lutheran 
church  only  brings  again  to  the  Lord,  that  which  he  has  given 
her,  and  offers  not  arrogantly,  but  humbly,  those  fruits  which 
he  has  planted  in  her.  All  the  Lutheran  Kirchenordnungen, 
without  exception,  guard  against  this  error.  Secondly  :  It  re¬ 
quires  only  a  glance  at  the  mode  in  which  the  Lutheran  church 
rightly  believes  the  genesis  of  the  sacrificial  element  to  have 
occurred,  in  order  to  understand  the  other  principle  to  which 
she  clings  firmly  ;  that  the  sacrificial  element  dare  be  found  in 
worship  independently  and  by  itself,  but  only  in  connection 
with  the  sacramental,  out  of  which  it  grows. 

When  w7e  thus  view  the  sacramental  and  the  sacrificial  ele¬ 
ments  in  worship,  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  how  the  lat¬ 
ter  can  only  proceed  from  the  former,  and  the  former  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  produce  the  latter,  we  find  that  a  mediate  instrumen¬ 
tality  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  the  one  by  the  other. 
The  word  of  God  must  be  explained  in  the  sermon,  and  the 
sacraments  must  be  administered  and  received,  in  order  that 
the  blessings  of  which  they  are  the  bearers,  may  be  appropri¬ 
ated  by  the  congregation.  This  mediating  agency  of  the  ser¬ 
mon,  and  of  the  administering  of  the  sacraments,  requires  the 
office  of  the  ministry.  But  just  as  the  minister,  according  to 
the  Lutheran  view,  stands  within  the  congregation,  and  yet  in 
another  sense  cetainly  does  not,  so  the  sermon  and  the  admin¬ 
istering  of  the  sacraments  hold  middle  ground  between  the  sa- 
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cramenfal  and  the  sacrificial,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  both. 
The  word  of  God  and  the  sacrament  in  themselves,  are  purely 
sacramental  in  their  nature;  but  when  the  church  takes  the 
former  upon  her  lips,  and  joyfully  proclaims  the  word  of  sal¬ 
vation  which  divine  grace  has  given  her,  to  her  own  members 
mu!  the  world,  she  is  “ministering  the  gospel  of  God,”  Rom. 
15:  16;  and  when  the  church  takes  the  gifts  of  (he  altar 
which  have  been  granted  her,  and  gratefully  derives  strength 
from  them,  that  act  is  a  eucharist,  a  giving  of  thanks,  and  there¬ 
fore  a  sacrificial  act.  So  the  sermon  is  sacramental  in  so  far  as 
it  is  an  objective  announcement  of  God's  word,  but  every  form 
of  personal  application  which  necessarily  forms  part  of  it,  os 
entreaty,  confession,  consoling,  exhorting,  &c.,  are  sacrificial 
in  their  nature.  And  in  the  sacrament  the  outward  sign  and 
the  word  of  promise  are  purely  sacramental,  but  the  church’s 
reception  of  the  word  and  signs,  with  all  the  prayers  and  thanks¬ 
giving  which  attend  it,  are  sacrificial  acts.  And  other  portions 
of  worship  have  also  this  mediating  character  in  part,  as  for 
example  the  singing,  inasmuch  as  it  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  a 
sermon  which  the  congregation  directs  to  itself.  With  regard 
to  these  mediating  agencies  in  divine  worship  in  general,  We- 
lancthon  already,  in  the  passage  of  the  Apology  above  cited, 
refers  distinctly  to  them,  and  exhibits  their  nature.  And  it  was 
the  protestant  church,  indeed,  which  restored  them  to  their 
proper  province,  in  opposition  to  the  Catholic,  by  which  they 
were  omitted.  The  Lutheran  church  positively  insists  that 
God’s  word  dare  not  be  wanting  in  any  divine  worship,  and  as 
positively  that  the  reading  of  the  scriptures  must  always  be 
attended  by  the  explanation  of  them.  After  the  reading  of 
(he  lesson  at  the  early  worship,  “shall  the  minister,  or  whoever 
is  appointed  thereto,  arise  and  explain  a  portion  of  the  same, 
in  order  that  all  who  are  present  may  understand,  learn  and  be 
admonished.  And  where  this  is  not  done,  the  congregation  is 
none  the  better  for  the  lesson  ;  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case  in 
cloisters  and  monasteries  where  they  have  only  bellowed  to  the 
walls.”1  It  is  true  that  they  always  conceded  the  truth  of  the 
principle — the  scriptures  their  own  interpreter — so  that  where 
they  were  without  the  interpretation  of  the  ministry,  such  pas¬ 
sages  of  scripture  as  explained  themselves  could  be  read.  .Nev¬ 
ertheless,  such  of  the  liturgies  as  are  more  specific,  ordain  that 
even  in  these  cases,  short  summaries  at  least  shall  be  read  after 
the  lessons,  or  they  appoint  particular  lectionaries  to  be  used, 
which  contain  paraphrases  of  the  portions  of  scripture  to  be 
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read,  thus  furnishing  also  the  explanation.  With  regard  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  however,  the  protestant  church  positively  de¬ 
mands  that  it  shall  never  be  held  unless  there  are  persons  to 
communicate,  thus  rejecting  the  Catholic  private  masses.  The 
Wolfenbiitlel  Kirchenordnung  says  :  “When  there  are  no  com¬ 
municants  present,  pastors  shall  not  administer  the  sacrament, 
that  the  church  fall  not  again  into  the  popish  idolatry  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  mass.”  All  the  Kirchenordnungen  contain 
similar  directions. 

So  clear  a  doctrinal  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  elements 
of  Christian  worship,  accordant  with  the  purest  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  gave  the  Lutheran  church  a  consciousness  of  freedom 
in  its  relation  to  the  forms  of  worship  which  the  church  of  the 
past  had  handed  down.  That  we  reject  and  cast  away  any¬ 
thing,  is  oftenei  the  result  of  weakness  than  the  proof  of 
strength.  The  Lutheran  church  possessed,  in  this  clear  doc¬ 
trinal  appreciation,  a  standard  by  which  she  was  enabled  to 
decide  upon  what  was  permanent  in  the  form  of  worship, 
which  had  come  down  from  former  ages,  and  what  was  not. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  her  preservation  from  error  that,  like 
the  Reformed  church,  she  should  adopt  the  contracted  princi¬ 
ple  of  rejecting  everything  not  found  in  the  scriptures  and 
earliest  ages  of  the  church  ;  she  could  judge  clearly  and  posi¬ 
tively  with  reference  to  the  liturgical  forms  which  had  been 
handed  down,  prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  was  good, 
perfect  that  which  was  incomplete,  pass  by  that  which  was 
unsuitable,  and  reject  that  which  was  false.  The  form  of  di¬ 
vine  worship  of  the  middle  ages  contained  many  single  ele¬ 
ments  derived  from  the  purest  period  of  the  early  church,  but 
they  were  overshadowed, altered  and  robbed  of  their  true  mean¬ 
ing.  If  the  Lutheran  church,  restoring  these  elements  to  theit 
original  purity,  treasured  them  up,  she  thereby  secured  for  her¬ 
self  a  bond  of  union  with  the  ancient  church  and  the  church 
of  all  ages,  which  the  Reformed  church  violently  severed. 
The  Lutheran  church,  indeed,  was,  to  some  extent,  necessita¬ 
ted  to  pursue  a  conservative  course.  The  Reformed  church 
took  its  rise  in  smaller  communities  and  cities  ;  or  at  least  such 
smaller  and  more  cultivated  communities,  whose  form  rendet- 
ed  them  more  controllable,  certainly  exercised  the  controlling 
power  in  her  organization ;  and  this  circumstance  had  great 
influence  in  shaping  all  her  arrangements.  The  Lutheran 
church,  from  the  beginning,  had  to  control  large  districts  of 
country  and  masses  of  people.  Within  such  a  sphere,  she 
could  only  hope  to  achieve  a  reformation,  by  avoiding  every 
unnecessary  rejection  of  those  things  to  which  all  were  accus- 
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tomed,  by  adopting,  in  so  far  as  the  truth  would  allow  it,  a 
process  of  transition.  Therefore  she  revised,  purified  and  pre¬ 
served  that  which  had  been  handed  down. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  mistake,  to  believe  that  the 
entire  action  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  reference  to  its  liturgy, 
consisted  in  the  mere  purifying  revision  of  the  Catholic  foim 
of  worship,  as  if  she  had  merely  pieced  together  an  incongru¬ 
ous  service  out  of  these  borrowed  fragments,  or  only  mended 
the  old  Catholic  garment  with  a  few  new  patches.  A  single 
retrospective  glance  will  show  the  necessity  of  the  opposite. 
The  Catholic  church  had  degraded  the  sacramental  portions 
of  worship  to  merely  sacrificial  significance,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  endeavored  to  attribute  sacramental  honor  to  her  sacrifi¬ 
cial  offerings;  thus  corrupting  both  elements  in  divine  worship 
and  either  discarding  the  mediating  agencies,  or  reducing  them 
to  narrow  limits.  The  Lutheran  church,  therefore,  if  she  cor¬ 
rectly  apprehended  these  three  elements  in  their  distinctive 
character,  was  compelled  at  least  to  make  a  new  disposition  of 
the  worship  which  would  place  them  in  their  proper  position 
to  each  other,  and  to  introduce  entirely  new  liturgical  formu¬ 
las  not  found  in  the  Catholic  worship,  and  even  to  give  those 
portions  which  had  been  taken  from  it,  a  new  position  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  whole,  and  thereby  a  new  sense.  The  Lutheran 
form  of  worship  is,  therefore,  a  new  one,  notwithstanding  its 
partially  conservative  relation  to  that  of  the  middle  ages. 

Without  entering  minutely  into  particulars,  as  for  instance, 
the  universal  introduction  of  the  sermon,  which  was  only  oc¬ 
casionally  found  among  the  Catholics,  the  newness  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  form  of  worship  appears  distinctly  in  one  point  which 
was  left  entirely  out  of  sight  in  the  Catholic  ;  in  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  congregation  in  the  worship.  The  word  and  sa¬ 
craments,  which  are  God’s  gifts  to  his  people  in  divine  worship, 
are  to  be  communicated  to  the  congregation  through  the  ser- 
mon  and  the  distribution.  This  participation  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  by  hearing  and  receiving,  renders  it  necessary  that  they 
should  take  part  in  the  worship,  for  people  are  only  open  to 
impression  while  they  are  active  ;  and  the  congregation  must 
preach  to  itself  in  the  singing,  in  order  that  it  may  be  preached 
to  with  profit.  But  finally,  the  whole  sacrificial  portion  of  di¬ 
vine  worship  is,  in  its  very  nature,  an  act  of  the  congregation  ; 
and  wherever  this  portion  of  the  worship  is  not  conducted  by 
the  congregation,  either  entirely  or  responsively,  there  is  a 
backsliding  to  a  considerable  degree  to  the  Catholic  doctrine  of 
“one  instead  of  all.”  It  would  be  accordant  with  their  hue 
nature,  if  the  congregation  themselves  brought  these  their  of- 
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ferings  to  the  Lord.  We  cannot  here  show  how  the  Lutheran 
liturgy  provided  for  this  participation  of  the  congregation  in 
the  singing  and  responding;  we  can  only  mention  two  conse¬ 
quences  which  necessarily  resulted  from  it.  First,  the  use  of 
the  German  language  in  divine  worship.  From  her  very 
commencement,  the  Lutheran  church  used  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  in  reading  the  scriptures,  preaching,  and  administering 
the  sacraments.  After  considerable  efforts,  the  German  lan¬ 
guage  wTas  gradually  introduced  into  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
worship.  The  second  consequence  was  that  divine  worship, 
which  was  only  held  in  behalf  of  the  congregation,  formed 
each  time  a  complete  whole,  in  all  of  which  the  whole  con¬ 
gregation  was  interested.  And  thus  the  accumulation  of  ser¬ 
vices  which  was  prevalent  in  Catholicism,  where  a  number  of 
masses  were  read  in  the  same  church  at  the  same  time,  with¬ 
out  any  connection  between  them,  was  done  away  with.  “It 
is  our  desire  that,  God  willing,  everything  should  be  done 
peaceably  and  in  order,  and  we  will  not  endure  in  our  church¬ 
es  such  discordant  and  profane  babbling  for  money,  as  has  so 
long  been  the  case,  where  one  was  singing  a  festival  mass,  an¬ 
other  a  mass  to  Mary,  and  a  third  a  requiem,  and  all  howling 
together  like  a  pack  of  wolves,  and  only  to  get  money. 5,1 

All  these  views  of  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  divine 
worship,  united  to  render  a  fixed  liturgy  necessary.  The  more 
clearly  the  Lutheran  church  distinguished  between  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  divine  worship,  and  the  more  she  felt  the  danger  of 
radical  error  in  confounding  them,  and  overlooking  this  distinc¬ 
tion,  the  less  was  she  disposed  to  leave  the  arrangement  of 
these  elements  in  the  complete  order  of  public  worship,  to  the 
accidental  preferences  of  single  congregations  and  ministers  ; 
because  it  was  in  this  arrangement  that  a  confounding  of  the 
several  elements  could  most  easily  occur.  The  participation 
of  the  congregation  in  the  worship  for  instance,  inasmuch  as 
it  had  not  been  customary,  was  a  point  for  which  careful  pro¬ 
vision  was  as  necessary  as  it  was  difficult.  A  small  reformed 
commune,  after  fixing  a  few  general  rules,  could  leave  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  custom  and  common  consent,  but  a  more  extended 
and  fixed  liturgical  service  was  required  by  the  large  and  pop¬ 
ulous  Lutheran  countries.  And  the  peculiar  importance  which 
is  attributed  to  the  instruction  and  nurture  of  the  congregation 
in  the  worship  of  the  Lutheran  church,  required  on  pedagogi¬ 
cal  principles,  a  permanent  arrangement  and  fixed  forms  in 
public  worship,  in  order  that  familiarity  might  produce  a  nalu- 
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ral  and  home  feeling.  “It  is  to  be  done  for  the  guidance  and 
instruction  of  the  people  ;  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that 
liberty  should  be  restrained,  and  worship  conducted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  one  plan,  particularly  in  the  same  church  ;  I  there¬ 
fore  entreat  that  the  same  paraphrase  (of  the  Lord’s  prayer,  of 
the  liturgical  use  of  which  he  is  speaking)  and  the  same  ex¬ 
hortation  to  communicants  may  be  used,  according  to  the  pre¬ 
scribed  form,  for  the  people’s  sake,  so  that  one  may  not  em¬ 
ploy  one  form  to-day,  and  another  a  different  one  to-morrow, 
and  thus  each  display  his  own  skill  confounding  the  people, 
so  that  they  cannot  learn  or  retain  anything.”1  Hence  the 
great  care  which  all  Lutheran  Kirchenordnung  bestow  on  the 
accurate  and  proper  arrangement  of  the  formula  for  divine 
worship;  and  hence  too  the  fact  that  the  importance  as  refor¬ 
mers  of  a  number  of  persons,  as  for  instance,  apart  from  Lu¬ 
ther  himself,  Bugenhagen,  Brenz,  Corvinus,  Yeit  Dietrich,  lies 
in  their  labors  in  behalf  of  the  liturgical  arrangement  of  public 
worship.  It  is  certainly  true  that,  the  Kirchenordnungen  pro¬ 
ceed  with  great  caution  in  appointing  these  liturgical  forms; 
they  never  neglect  to  forewarn  the  church  that  they  had  no 
idea  that  the  forms  provided  were  suitable  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  unchangeable  or  necessary  to  salvation.  But  they 
unanimously  assest  that  these  ceremonies,  with  the  exception, 
of  course,  of  the  word  and  sacraments,  are  in  their  nature  free, 
and  of  human  and  conventional  authority  and  origin,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  high  authority  and  claims  of  the  missal  among 
Catholics. 

“Ceremonies,  however,”  continues  the  Courland  Kirchen¬ 
ordnung  after  the  passage  before  cited,  “are  external  rites,  out¬ 
ward  acts  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  christion  church, 
which  devout  men,  in  the  exercise  of  Christian  liberty,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  requirement  of  place  and  circumstance,  have  pro¬ 
posed,  generally  approved,  peaceably  agreed  to,  and  unani¬ 
mously  adopted,  to  the  end  that  everything  may  be  done  de¬ 
cently  and  in  order,  and  to  the  edification  of  (he  church.  They 
are  therefore  non-essentials,  not  necessary  to  salvation,  and  at 
times,  in  cases  of  special  necessity,  when  particularly  desired, 
may  be  omitted,  or  where  they  do  not  serve  unto  edification  to 
the  church  of  God,  and  as  is  unfortunately  frequently  the  case, 
if  unaltered  would  lead  to  idolatrous  practices,  they  may  be 
entirely  set  aside.”  All  the  Kirchenordnungen  contain  similar 
passages,  though  but  few  are  so  strong.  It  would,  however, 
be  a  great  error  so  to  understand  the  expression,  that  ceremo- 
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nies  are  non  essentials,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
the  Lutheran  church  whether  they  are  observed  or  not.  That 
such  is  not  the  case,  appears  from  the  importance  which  she 
attached  to  her  ritual,  as  distinguished  not  only  from  that  of 
the  Catholic,  but  also  of  the  Reformed  church,  and  also  from 
the  vehement  commotion  produced  by  the  attempt  to  introduce 
a  Kirchenordnung  not  formed  according  to  pure  Lutheran 
principles,  as  the  Prussian  of  1 558. 1  The  sense  in  which  the 
term  non-essential  is  employed,  is  that  of  the  tenth  article  of 
the  Form  of  Concord,  as  contra-distinguished  from  the  Cath¬ 
olic  view,  which  attributed  to  their  ceremonies  power  to  can¬ 
cel  sin  and  justify  before  God.  It  would  also  be  an  error  to 
believe,  that  the  Lutheran  church  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
preference,  or  dislike,  or  the  love  of  change,  of  individual 
ministers  or  congregations.  For  history  teaches  most  clearly, 
with  what  steadfastness  she  met  the  insubordination  of  individ¬ 
uals,  from  Carlstadt  down  ;  and  now  in  theory,  basing  her 
claim  on  1  Cor.  14:  33,  she  ever  considered  and  treated  the 
right  of  forming  and  altering  the  liturgy,  as  a  right  of  the 
church,  held  congregations  and  individual  ministers  bound  by 
the  decisions  of  the  church  general,  insisted  on  uniformity  of 
ceremonies,  forbade  all  arbitrary  alterations,  and  fully  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  great  practical  evil  of  inconsiderateness  and  dispo¬ 
sition  to  change  in  reference  to  the  liturgy.  “In  order  that  the 
scriptures  may  be  suitably  learned,  the  sacraments  reverently 
received,  and  the  Christian  church  most  fully  and  appropriately 
edified  and  extended,  it  is  necessary  above  all  things  that  there 
be  harmony  and  general  uniformity  of  ceremonies.  Therefore 
we  must  guard  with  the  utmost  possible  care  against  that  most 
grievous  and  pernicious  evil,  the  love  of  innovation.  Nor 
should  we,  except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  without  the  best 
reason,  seek  to  alter,  renew,  abbreviate,  extend,  increase  or  di¬ 
minish  anything  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  or  incon¬ 
siderately  to  forsake  an  ancient,  admirable,  useful,  received 
practice,  and  confessedly  innocent  custom,  in  order  to  adopt 
ceremonies  and  church  services  lately  formed  and  introduced. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  uniformity  of  ceremonies  should 
obtain  throughout  the  whole  land,  and  it  would  make  a  favor¬ 
able  impression  on  the  simple  uncultivated  populace,  and  se¬ 
cure  no  small  advantage  to  the  growing  church.  For  if  the 
simple  peasantry,  who  are  not  only  weak-minded,  but  gener¬ 
ally  ignorant  also,  see  a  different  order  of  services  and  ceremo¬ 
nies  in  one  place,  from  those  practised  in  another,  they  cannot 
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tell  how  it  stands  with  the  whole  matter  of  religion,  and  this 
want  of  conformity  becomes  a  stumbling  block  to  them.  There¬ 
fore,  it  shall  ever  be  our  earnest  endeavor  to  secure  decent  and 
Christian  order  in  the  churches  of  this  principality,  and  we  will 
in  no  degree  give  way  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Calvinists,  who 
in  their  perverse  blindness,  will  not  understand  that  God  is  not 
a  God  of  confusion  and  disorder,  but  of  peace. — 1  Cor.  14: 
33. ,Jl  Thus  it  happened  that  the  Lutheran  order  of  divine 
wo  rship  developed  itself  with  considerable  uniformity,  not 
only  in  the  national  church  of  each  Lutheran  country,  but — 
with  a  few  exceptions — throughout  all  Lutheran  Germany. 
The  divergence  of  the  liturgies  of  the  different  state  churches 
from  each  other,  is  not  greater  than  the  liberty  which  each  state 
church  allowed  within  its  own  bounds.  The  Reformed  church 
agreed  with  the  Lutheran  in  hei  opposition  to  the  Catholic 
church,  with  her  views  of  the  mass  and  the  meritoriousness  of 
ceremonies,  &c.,  as  also  in  many  details  of  practice,  for  in¬ 
stance  the  adoption  of  the  German  language.  But  apart  from 
the  different  mode  of  appeal  to  the  scriptures,  which  the  two 
churches  adopted,  there  was  one  radical  influential  difference 
between  the  Reformed  and  the  Lutherans,  they  rejected  the 
Lutheran  view  of  the  sacramental  element  in  worship.  Zwin- 
gli  says  :1 2  “I  believe,  yea,  I  know,  that  the  sacraments  not 
only  do  not  bestow  grace,  but  do  not  even  convey  it.  For, 
inasmuch  as  grace  is  wrought  or  bestowed  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
(by  the  word  grace  I  understand  reconciliation,  forgiveness, 
and  unmerited  favor,)  the  gift  is  received  by  the  spirit  (of  man) 
alone.  The  spirit  does  not  need  a  bearer  or  conveyance,  for 
it  is  itself  the  conveying  power  by  which  all  things  are  con¬ 
veyed,  and  not  one  which  needs  itself  to  be  conveyed-  Nor 
do  we  read  anywhere  in  the  holy  scriptures  that  outward  signs, 
such  as  the  sacraments  are,  do  certainly  convey  the  Spirit  ; 
but  if  at  any  time  outward  signs,  in  connection  with  the  Spirit, 
are  conveyancers,  it  is  the  Spirit,  and  not  the  outward  sign, 
which  conveys.  Just  as  in  Acts  2,  a  mighty  wind  was  borne 
along,  and  cloven  tongues  were  borne  by  the  power  of  the 
wind,  and  not  the  wind  borne  by  the  power  of  the  tongues. 
As  the  wind  brought  the  quails,  and  took  away  the  locusts, 
but  no  quails  or  locusts  were  ever  able  to  bring  the  wind. 
When  the  great  and  strong  wind  passed  over  Elijah,  rending 
the  mountain,  the  Lord  was  not  in  the  wind,  in  short,  the 
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wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  &c.  ;  so  is  every  one  that  is  born 
of  the  Spirit;  that  is,  he  is  enlightened  and  drawn  by  means 
invisible  and  inappreciable  to  the  senses.  Here  we  have  the 
truth  declared  ;  therefore  the  grace  of  the  Spirit  is  not  convey¬ 
ed  by  the  immersion,  nor  by  the  participation,  nor  by  the 
anointing.  But  the  Spirit,  according  to  his  gracious  good 
pleasure,  is  already  present  before  the  sacrament  ;  and  in  con¬ 
sequence,  grace  is  wrought  and  bestowed  before  the  sacrament 
is  added  thereto.  Therefore  it  results  therefrom,  that  the  sa¬ 
craments  are  instituted  as  outward  signs  of  that  grace,  which 
is  of  itself  already  present  in  each  one.”  According  to  this 
view,  the  word  of  God  and  the  sacraments,  are  not  means  of 
grace,  not  bearers  of  the  Lord  and  his  Spirit  and  his  gifts:  the 
Spirit  has  nowhere  any  need  of  such  mediate  instrumentalities  ; 
and  of  course,  divine  worship  is  not  the  place  where  the  gra¬ 
cious  treasures  of  forgiveness,  &c.,  are  offered  by  the  Lord  to 
his  people,  but  on  the  contrary,  they  are  received  by  an  im¬ 
mediate  inward  communication  between  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
my  spirit.  And  if  the  Lord  is  present  at  the  worship  of  his 
congregation,  he  is  not  really  so,  but  only  in  so  far  as  his  be¬ 
lieving  followers  bring  him  and  his  Spirit  thither  in  their  hearts. 
And  when  the  Lord’s  taking  part  in  the  worship  is  spoken  of, 
an  active  participation  is  not  so  much  meant  as  simply  the  re¬ 
ception  of  the  offerings  of  the  congregation. 

And  although  the  reformed  church  was  afterward  led  by  the 
influence  of  Calvin  and  the  Lutherans,  measurably  to  forsake 
the  strictness  of  Zwingli,  yet  even  according  to  the  Calvinistic 
view,  the  Lord  is  only  in  so  far  efficaciously  present  in  the 
gifts  of  the  altar,  as  those  who  draw  nigh,  bear  him  in  faith  in 
their  hearts.  We  are  thus  always  brought  back  to  the  position 
that  the  Reformed  church  does  not  acknowledge  a  distinct  sa¬ 
cramental  element  in  the  Lutheran  sense,  that  with  her,  the 
sacrificial  element  takes  decided  precedence  ;  and  that  while 
the  Lutheran  church  in  her  worship,  esteems  as  of  chief  im¬ 
portance  the  instruction  and  nurture  of  the  congregation,  she 
has  shaped  her  worship  more  for  the  purpose  of  arousing  and 
expressing  feeling,  and  considers  it  as  the  sphere  in  which  be¬ 
lievers  are  to  exhibit  and  employ  that  life  which  has  been  be¬ 
gotten  within  them  by  the  hidden  working  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
But  if  the  view  held  by  the  Lutheran  church  be  correct,  that 
the  sacrificial  grows  only  out  of  the  sacramental,  it  must  be 
difficult  for  the  Reformed  church  to  attain  the  full  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  former,  on  account  of  her  want  of  appreciation 
of  the  latter.  By  her  half  appreciation  of  the  word  and  sa¬ 
craments  as  means  of  grace,  she  cut  herself  off  from  the  source 
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from  which  God’s  people  must  ever  derive  power  to  sing’, 
praise,  pray  and  give  thanks  ;  and  thus  is  explained  the  fact, 
which  a  passing  glance,  for  instance  at  her  poverty  in  hymns, 
shows  that,  notwithstanding  her  giving  precedence  to  the  sac¬ 
rificial,  she  exhibits  but  a  very  imperfect  development  of  it. 
Thus,  but  half  appreciating  the  sacramental  and  sacrificial  el¬ 
ements,  she  has  necessarily  been  restricted  to  the  mediating 
agencies  of  the  sermon  and  the  mere  administration  of  the  sa¬ 
craments,  with  which  almost  the  whole  of  her  divine  worship 
is  occupied,  and  even  these  she  receives  and  employs  mainly 
in  their  sacrificial  aspects.  She  esteems  the  sermon  principal¬ 
ly  in  the  sense  that  in  it,  she  “ministers  the  gospel  of  God 
and  lays  the  greatest  stress  in  the  Lord’s  Supper  on  that  which 
the  congregation  does  in  it,  the  doing  it  in  remembrance  of 
him,  the  showing  forth  the  death  of  Jesus;  ascribes  toil  the 
character  of  a  thanksgiving,  and  prefers  above  every  other,  the 
name  of  the  eucharist.  The  consequences  of  this  view  are 
perfectly  apparent,  no  proper  participation  of  the  congregation 
in  the  worship  could  take  place  where  the  sacrificial  element  is 
so  imperfectly  developed.  The  participation  of  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  indeed,  in  the  Reformed  church,  was  carried  out  more  in 
the  sphere  of  government,  as  it  is  indeed  natural  that  such  ex¬ 
citable  communities  should  prefer  to  rule,  rather  than  to  learn. 
And  a  fixed  and  extended  liturgy  was  the  less  necessary  when 
the  congregation  took  so  little  part,  and  especially  in  ecclesias¬ 
tical  districts  so  limited  in  extent.  We  find,  therefore,  that  the 
position  occupied  by  the  liturgical  service  in  the  Lutheran 
church  is  mainly  supplied  in  the  Reformed  by  the  extempora¬ 
neous  prayers  of  the  clergyman,  and  especially  in  their  more 
cultivated  congregations,  they  might  reckon  upon  their  being 
understood  and  enjoyed.  The  Reformed  church,  therefore, 
could  never  properly  understand  what  the  Lutherans  wanted 
with  their  liturgy,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  passage  from 
the  second  Helvetic  Confession,  chap.  27,  which  is  otherwise 
very  moderate.  “In  olden  times,  ceremonies  were  appointed 
for  the  edification  of  those  who  were  kept  under  the  law,  as 
under  a  schoolmaster  or  guardian  ;  but  since  Christ  has  come, 
and  abolished  the  law,  we  who  believe  are  no  more  under  the 
law,  Rom.  6 :  14 ;  and  the  ceremonies  which  the  apostles  did 
not  retain  or  renew  in  the  church  of  Christ,  are  abrogated,  as 
they  themselves  clearly  declare,  that  they  will  lay  no  burden 
on  the  church,  Acts  15  :  28.  We  would,  therefore,  be  reintro¬ 
ducing  or  restoring  Judaism,  if  we  should  multiply  customs 
and  ceremonies  in  the  church  of  Christ,  after  the  manner  of 
the  old  church.  We  do  not,  therefore,  in  any  degree  approve 
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of  ihe  view  of  those  who  think  that  the  church  must  be  re¬ 
strained  within  bounds  by  many  and  divers  ceremonies,  as  by 
a  kind  of  discipline.  For  if  the  apostles  did  not  even  impose 
upon  Christians  the  ceremonies  and  practices  which  had  been 
ordained  of  old  by  God,  who  that  is  reasonable  would  burden 
(hem  with  those  which  are  fabricated  by  men.  For  the  more 
ceremonies  are  heaped  up  in  the  church,  the  more  is  Christian 
liberty  removed,  yes,  even  Christ  and  faith  in  him,  for  the  con¬ 
gregation  seek  in  these  ceremonies,  that  which  they  should 
seek  alone  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God.  There¬ 
fore,  devout  men  need  only  a  few  moderate  simple  ceremonies, 
which  do  not  depart  from  the  teachings  of  scripture.”  All  of 
this  has  force  only  in  reference  to  Catholicism. 

The  Reformed  church,  however,  at  least  in  those  countries 
where  the  German  language  prevails,  adopted  this  extreme  po¬ 
sition  only  in  Switzerland  and  some  adjacent  town  districts. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  the  south-western 
portions  of  Germany  sought,  from  the  beginning,  to  assume  a 
middle  position  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Swiss.  With 
regard  to  doctrine,  they  were  unable  to  produce  a  separate  con¬ 
fession,  but  after  oscillating  to  and  fro  for  a  long  time,  finally 
gave  in  their  adhesion  either  to  the  Lutheran  or  Swiss  confes¬ 
sion.  They  succeeded,  however,  in  carrying  out  a  sort  of 
union  in  the  practical  sphere  of  the  liturgy.  It  is  true  that,  as 
is  generally  the  case  in  unions  and  compromises,  it  accom¬ 
plished  nothing  more  than  an  adjustment  of  quantity;  the 
Lutheran  churches  among  them  adopting  somewhat  fewer 
forms  than  the  genuine  Lutheran  liturgies  contained,  and  the 
Reformed  churches  somewhat  more  than  the  rigid  Swiss  ad¬ 
mitted.  There  arose,  however,  in  this  manner,  a  distinct  lit¬ 
urgical  type,  which  may  with  considerable  accuracy  be  char¬ 
acterized  as  an  abbreviation  of  the  complete  Lutheran  form  of 
worship,  and  which  was  adopted  in  Baden,  the  Palatinate, 
partly  in  Wurtemburg,  Strasburg,  and  other  cities  and  small 
districts.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  type  may  be 
learned  from  the  Kirchenordnung  of  Count  Palatinate  Ott- 
heinrich,of  1556.  In  the  article  concerning  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  after  promising  to  be  and  remain  purely  Lutheran  in  doc¬ 
trine,  it  proceeds  :  “With  regard  to  the  service  for  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  same,  whereas  in  times  past  a  great  many 
hymns,  lessons,  chants  and  prayers  have  been  appointed  in 
addition  to  the  original  form  of  institution  by  Christ,  and  some 
Christian  churches  in  which  the  gospel  is  preached  in  its  purity 
still  continue  to  use  many  of  them,  so  we  also,  inasmuch  as 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities  propose,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to 
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adopt  a  useful  and  Christian  form  of  government  and  worship, 
will,  in  like  manner,  gladly  retain  them.  Nevertheless,  inas¬ 
much  as  at  the  administration  of  the  holy  supper,  two  sermons 
should  always  be  delivered,  namely,  the  general  sermon,  and 
the  annunciation  of  Christ’s  death, and  the  mass  of  the  above 
mentioned  articles  might  interfere  with  the  time  required  by 
the  sermons  and  the  distribution  of  the  supper,  which  cannot 
be  dispensed  with,  therefore  we  will  introduce  some  of  these 
portions  at  other  suitable  times,  and  thus  arrange  an  appropri¬ 
ate  service,  in  order  that  the  congregation  may  not  be  detained 
inconveniently  long.” 

Before  we  proceed  to  exhibit  in  full  the  distinctive  difference 
between  the  Lutheran  order  of  divine  worship,  and  the  Cath¬ 
olic,  Reformed,  United,  or  any  other  type,  it  may  be  weil  to 
call  to  memory  once  more,  the  general  principles  of  the  Lu- 
theran  view,  by  the  appropriate  words  of  the  Pomeranian  lit¬ 
urgy.  “Almighty  God  upholds  his  Christian  church  on  earth 
by  the  office  of  the  public  ministry  in  the  congregation  of  his 
people,  by  instruction  and  the  preaching  of  the  gospel,  by  t ! i e 
administration  of  the  holy  sacraments,  by  the  exercise  of  godly 
pure  discipline,  by  Christian  hymns,  prayers  and  ceremonies, 
and  the  like.  The  Lord  God  will  also,  that  we  men  should 
honor,  invoke,  and  praise  him  in  the  assembly  of  his  people, 
(Ps.  149:1;  Ps.  22:23;  Ps.  84:2).  Wherever  the  divine 
word  is  preached,  prayed,  read  or  sung,  there  the  Lord  our 
God  is  mightily  present  with  all  his  holy  angels,  to  the  end 
that  we,  with  all  the  angels  and  God’s  elect,  might  give  praises 
unto  the  name  of  the  Lord.  To  this  end  also,  the  Son  of  God 
is  present,  moving  the  hearts  of  believers  through  his  word  and 
pious  hymns,  Matlh.  18:  19,  20.  Such  assemblies  of  believ¬ 
ers  in  Christ,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord,  are  lovely,  beautiful 
and  august,  and  to  beheld  in  highest  honor  and  esteem.  For 
in  them,  Christians  have  a  foreshadowing  of  that  glorious  ever¬ 
lasting  assemblage  of  all  the  redeemed,  which  at  the  last  great 
day  shall  appear  before  the  Son  of  man,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Therefore  did  God  in  the  Old  Testament  also,  in  the  laws  of 
Moses,  appoint  unto  his  people  certain  limes  and  ceremonies, 
which  should  be  observed  by  the  congregation,  and  command¬ 
ed  all  men  in  general,  to  hallow  the  Sabbath  day,  and  to  ap¬ 
pear  with  gladness  in  the  assemblage  of  God’s  saints.  For  this 
reason  all  Christians  come  together  gladly  to  unite  in  the  sing¬ 
ing  and  ceremonies  in  the  church.  For  although  the  Christian 
church  is  not  built  on  a  like  round  of  ceremonies,  but  upon  the 
foundation  of  prophets  and  apostles,  which  is  our  Savior  Jesus 
Christ,  and  upon  his  blessed  word  ;  yet  inasmuch  as  God  is 
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not  a  God  of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  and  will  that  in  the 
congregation  all  things  should  be  done  decently  and  in  order, 
(1  Cor.  14:  40),  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  service  pe¬ 
culiarly  acceptable  to  the  everlasting  divine  Majesty,  when  a 
uniform,  spiritual,  and  useful  form  of  worship  is  adopted  and 
maintained,  as  far  as  possible.  In  addition  to  the  manifold 
other  blessings  which  it  brings  with  it,  it  tends  to  secure  unity 
in  the  doctrines  of  God’s  word,  and  to  remove  many  causes  of 
stumbling  to  the  common  people,  who  form  their  judgment  of 
doctrines,  sacraments,  and  the  whole  work  of  the  ministry, 
from  outward  ceremonies.  On  this  account  the  appointed  or¬ 
der  of  hymns,  lessons  and  ceremonies,  is  to  be  observed  in  our 
churches.  And  also  where  it  has  not  hitherto  been  the  case, 
pastors  shall  comply  with  this  order,  and  shall  not  depart  from 
k  without  especial  and  important  reasons,  but  cheerfully  con¬ 
form  thereto,  out  of  willing  Christian  love,  in  order  that  divi¬ 
sions  and  dissensions  among  the  people  may  be  avoided.  For 
it  shall  not  be  allowed  any  one  arbitrarily  to  reject,  this  order, 
or  to  make  any  alteration  therein,  according  to  his  good  pleas¬ 
ure.” 
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.Manual  of  Sacred  History  :  a  Guide  to  the  Understanding  of  the 
Divine  plan  of  Salvation  according  to  its  historical  develop¬ 
ment .  By  John  Henry  Kurtz,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Church  His¬ 
tory  in  the  University  of  Dorpat,  etc.  Transla/ed  from  the  sixth 
German  Edition,  by  Charles  F.  Schaeffer,  D.  D.  Philadelphia: 

Lindsay  Sc  Blakiston.- — 1855. 

This  work  has  already  been  noticed  mere  than  once  in  our  quarterly,  and 
the  English  translation  by  Dr.  Schaeffer  has  been,  for  some  time,  eagerly 
looked  for,  as  the  unusually  favorable  reception  which  it  has  met  with  in 
Germany,  was  justly  regarded  as  conclusive  .evidence  of  its  extraordinary 
merits.  As  a  manual  of  the  Bible  history,  it  is  far  superior  to  any  other 
work  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Its  design  is  to  conduct  “the  friends 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  through  the  region  of  sacred  history:55  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  intelligent  and  devout  reader  to  the  wonderful  works  and 
ways  of  God  among  men,  and  “to  exhibit,  in  a  statement  that  shall  attempt 
to  combine  comprehensiveness  with  succinctness,  the  Divine  Plan  of  Salva¬ 
tion— its  first  manifestation  in  history,  its  progressive  movements,  its  glori. 
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ous  execution  and  its  ultimate  triumph.”  The  history  is  unfolded  and  re¬ 
lated  in  briel  sections,  to  each  of  which  explanatory  observations  are  ap¬ 
pended.  Under  the  guidance  of  profound  Biblical  learning  and  a  truly  de¬ 
vout  spirit,  the  author  gives  us  a  clear  and  full  view  of  sacred  history,  its 
copious  details  thoroughly  digested,  admirably  arranged,  and  elucidated  from 
other  sources  than  the  sacred  page.  Designed  not  only  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction  in  educational  institutions,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  an  intelli¬ 
gent  Christian  community  in  general,  its  style  is  plain  and  popular:  the  Ob¬ 
servations  are  replete  with  the  results  of  extensive  research  and  careful  re¬ 
flection,  and  with  evidences  of  extensive  and  thorough  learning.  These  will 
not  only  be  found  invaluable  by  general  readers,  but  also  furnish  most  desir¬ 
able  aid  to  instructors,  and  to  pastors,  in  explaining  the  Scriptures  to  Bible 
classes,  and  contribute  not  a  little  to  their  own  better  understanding  of  the 
sacred  word  :  meeting  objections  and  cavils,  solving  difficulties,  explaining 
obscure  passages,  reconciling  apparent  discrepancies,  pointing  out  connec¬ 
tions,  exposing  and  rectifying  errors,  unfolding  the  nature  and  design  of  sa¬ 
cred  institutions  and  ordinances,  and  showing  the  relation  of  events,  persons, 
institutions  and  prophecies  to  the  grand  central  fact  and  theme  of  Scripture, 
man's  redemption  through  the  incarnate  Son.  We  would  also  direct  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  general  survey  and  characterization  of  distinct  historic  periods, 
and  the  treatises  on  Hebrew  poetry  in  general,  and  the  Psalms,  the  Book  of 
Proverbs,  the  Song  of  Solomon  and  the  Book  of  Job  in  particular,  as  valua¬ 
ble  portions  of  the  work.  As  regards  the  translation,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  more  than  that  Dr.  Schaeffer,  than  whom  no  one  is  more  competent  to 
the  task,  has  performed  the  work  with  the  most  conscientious  fidelity,  and 
the  most  complete  success.  Paper  and  letter-press  are  unexceptionable.  We 
can  only  hope  that  the  work  may  be  universally  circulated,  and  pray  that  it 
may  bring  glory  to  God,  and  imperishable  good  to  men. 


Israel  and  the  Gentiles.  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Jews , 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  By  Dr.  Isaac  Da 
Costa,  of  Amsterdam.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  §  Brothers, 
585  Broad  wav. — 1855. 

J 

As  we  intend  to  make  this  volume  the  subject  of  an  extended  review,  we 
shall  give  it  but  a  brief  notice  here.  The  author,  himself  once  a  Jew,  but 
long  since  a  sincere  and  devoted  Christian,  relates  here,  from  the  Christian 
standpoint,  the  history  of  the  ancient  covenant  people,  especially  in  their 
connexions  with,  and  their  relations  to,  the  rest  of  the  world,  from  the  earli¬ 
est  times  to  their  dispersion  among  all  nations  :  more  space  is  then  devoted 
to  the  history  of  the  dispersion  itself,  than  to  the  earlier  periods.  The  work 
is  rich  in  historic  lore,  and  will  be  found  exceedingly  interesting,  especially 
in  the  history  of  Israel’s  exile  and  dispersion  ;  in  the  copious  narrative  of 
the  vicissitudes,  the  oppression,  persecutions  and  calamities  which  have 
been  the  portion  of  that  singular  people,  since  their  rejection  of  the  anointed 
of  the  Lord;  and  in  the  consideration  of  the  hope  of  Israel.  While  we 
would  fain  hope  that  it  may  produce  much  good  among  Jews,  we  commend  it 
to  the  favorable  regard  of  the  Christian  community,  as  a  work  of  great  value 
and  deep  interest. 
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Maxims  of  Washington ;  Political ,  Social,  Moral,  and  Religious. 
Collected  and  arranged  by  J.  F.  Schroeder,  D.  D.,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company,  346  and 
34S,  Broadway. — MDCCCLV. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  our  friend,  Dr.  Schroeder,  to  collect  and  arrange 
as  he  has  here  done,  the  maxims  of  our  peerless  Washington,  just  at  this 
presei  t  time,  when  not  only  foreign  demagogues,  red  republicans  and  infidel 
communists  who,  having  “left  their  country  for  their  country’s  good,”  have 
found  among  us  an  asylum  and  a  home,  are  often  heard  to  revile  the  name 
and  memory  of  that  great,  and  wise,  and  good  man,  but  when  there  is,  among 
American  politicians,  so  strong  a  tendency  to  forsake  the  pi inciples  which 
governed  his  public  life,  and  to  forget,  or  set  at  nought  the  wise  counsels 
which  he  bequeathed  to  his  country.  The  title  specifies  the  four  principal 
heads  under  which  Washington’s  views  and  maxims  are  arranged:  under 
each  there  are  more  particular  subjects  named,  and  under  these  again,  a 
great  number  of  minor  specifications  are  given.  Those  who  have  not  exam¬ 
ined  for  themselves,  in  order  to  collect  the  valuable  opinions  and  precepts  of 
the  illustrious  American,  can  form  no  idea  of  the  vast  number  of  terse  say¬ 
ings,  of  profound  views,  of  sound  judgments  and  counsels,  and  of  golden 
maxims,  which  are  to  be  found  in  his  writings,  either  public  or  of  a  more 
private  character.  Here  to  engage  in  labored  commendation,  would  seem  to 
us  like  attempting  to  gild  refined  gold.  The  examination  of  this  volume  has 
served,  not  indeed  to  raise  our  veneration  for  the  father  of  his  country,  for 
this  could  scarcely  be  done,  but  to  furnish  us  with  more  abundant  reason  to 
regard  him,  as  we  have  ever  done,  “with  an  awful  reverence.”  No  true 
American  should  be  without  a  copy  of  this  work. 

Parish  and  other  Pencilings.  By  Kirwan,  author  of  “Letters  to 
Bishop  Hughes,”  “Romanism  at  Home,”  “Men  and  Things  as 
seen  in  Europe,”  See.  NewYork:  Harper  Sc  Brothers,  Franklin 
Square — 18*54. 

This  volume  consists  of  thirty-four  distinct  articles,  a  number  of  which 
had  appeared  separately  before,  in  the  form  of  tracts.  Some  of  them  give 
personal  reminiscences  of  distinguished  ministers  ;  three  are  devoted  to  Be- 
dini,  the  papal  nuncio,  two  of  these  contrasting  him,  in  his  reception  and  in 
his  departure,  with  Dr.  Duff :  most  of  them  present  reminiscences  and  scenes 
from  the  author’s  experience  of  a  pastor’s  life.  They  are  all  written  in  Kir- 
wan’s  free,  nervous,  straightforward  style,  which,  when  he  deals  with  pa¬ 
pists,  is  apt  to  become  rather  too  harsh  and  rough.  There  are,  of  course, 
some  points  upon  wmich  our  views  differ  from  his.  But  we  have  read  the 
volume  with  deep  interest:  the  articles  are  instructive,  profitable  and  edify¬ 
ing::  some  awakening  to  sinners,  others  encouraging  to  Christians:  some 
adapted  to  one  class  of  characters  or  states  of  mind,  others  to  others.  None 
can  read  a  volume  so  replete  with  interesting  and  important  matter,  so  earn¬ 
est  in  urging  upon  the  reader’s  serious  consideration  the  momentous  concern 
of  religion,  without  instruction  and  profit. 
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Plane  and.  Solid  Geometry.  To  which  is  added  Plane  and  Spher¬ 
ical  Trigonometry  and  Mensuration ,  accompanied  with  all  the 
necessary  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables.  By  George 
R.  Perkins,  LL.  D.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  Company  346 
and  348  Broadway. — MDCCCLV. 

We  have  always  looked  upon  the  class-books  of  Dr.  Perkins  as  among  the 
best  in  his  department  of  science.  Distinguished  from  his  early  youth  for 
extraordinary  capacity  for  the  exact  sciences,  he  has  long  held  an  eminent 
position  among  the  scholars  of  his  native  state.  His  works  are  characterized 
by  great  felicity  of  arrangement,  great  clearness  in  the  statement  of  princi¬ 
ples,  and  uncommon  skill  in  simplifying  their  application,  in  leading  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  a  correct  understanding  and  a  ready  performance  of  processes  which 
are,  to  many  minds,  so  formidable  and  difficult.  Instructors  will  find  the 
present  work  eminently  adapted  to  the  wants  of  their  classes.  In  the  first 
part,  confined  to  the  theoretical  principles  of  Geometry,  great  care  has  been 
taken  to  classify  and  arrange  the  various  Theorems,  by  bringing  together 
such  as  correspond  to  analogous  subjects  :  the  Problems  are  arranged  by 
themselves,  and  in  no  case  mixed  up  with  the  Theorems.  This  plan,  by 
which  confusion  is  avoided,  commends  itself  to  the  practical  understanding. 
In  the  Geometrical  portions,  Vincent’s  great  work  has  been  freely  used.  The 
different  propositions  are  arranged  and  presented  in  the  manner  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  author  best  calculated  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  the  science  of  Geometry.  While  the  ordinary 
method  of  conducting  demonstrations  has,  in  general,  been  adhered  to,  the 
algebraic  notation  has  been  introduced,  when,  by  so  doing,  the  subject  could 
be  presented  in  a  clearer  and  more  satisfactory  manner.  This  also  we  re¬ 
gard  as  an  advantage.  In  the  chapters  on  Spherical  Trigonometry,  this  sub¬ 
ject,  generally  considered  intricate  and  difficult,  will  be  found  greatly  simpli¬ 
fied,  and,  by  the  judicious  arrangement  and  full  development  of  the  different 
cases  given,  rendered  far  more  easy  of  comprehension  than  it  is  generally 
found.  We  are  confident  that  the  work  will  prove  in  the  highest  degree  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  satisfactory  to  mathematical  students. 

CorneJPs  Primary  Geography ,  forming  Part  First  of  a  Systemat¬ 
ic  Series  of  School  Geographies.  By  S.  S.  Cornell.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Company. — 18*55. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  school  books  that  we  have  seen  in  a 
long  time.  Designed  for  beginners,  it  really  begins  at  the  beginning.  It  is 
strictly  progressive,  setting  out  with  the  simplest  element  of  geographical 
knowledge,  the  globe  itself  merely  as  such,  and  proceeding  onward  to  details 
sufficiently  minute  for  the  youngest  classes  in  schools.  It  takes  up  one  point 
at  a  time,  and  strives  not  only  to  impress  this  firmly  on  the  memory,  but  to 
give  the  mind  a  very  distinct  idea  of  it,  by  means  of  a  series  of  questions 
and  answers  constituting  one  lesson,  the  successive  lessons  being  illustrated 
by  wood  engravings  which  exhibit  no  small  degree  of  artistic  merit.  After 
the  first  rudiments  are  disposed  of,  the  more  advanced  lessons  on  particular 
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subjects  are  followed  by  a  number  of  lessons  consisting  of  map  questions 
promiscuously  arranged.  Among  the  excellent  geographies  now  in  use,  a 
strictly  primary  book,  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  one  before  us,  has  been  a 
desideratum.  The  work  is  very  handsomely  got  up,  and  cannot  fail  to  ren¬ 
der  the  study  of  geography  easy,  interesting  and  attractive  to  children. 

Primary  Class-Book  of  Botany ,  designed  for  Common  Schools 
and  Families;  containing  the  Elements  of  Vegetable  Structure 
and  Physiology.  By  Frances  H.  Green.  New  York  :  D.  Ap* 
pleton  4'  Company. — 1855. 

We  are  glad  to  see  any  successful  attempt  to  win  the  young  to  the  study 
of  this  delightful  science,  an  acquaintance  with  which  is  not  only  important 
and  useful  in  many  respects,  but  a  graceful  accomplishment,  especially  for 
the  gentler  sex.  The  author,  herself  an  experienced  teacher,  has  here  at¬ 
tempted  to  overcome  the  charge  of  dryness  and  dullness,  so  often  brought 
against  this  study,  and  to  disarm  the  prejudices  and  terrors  entertained  by  so 
many  in  regard  to  it.  What,  therefore,  the  text  communicates  by  words  to 
the  mind,  is  in  all  cases  again  taught  through  the  eye  to  the  conceptive  fac¬ 
ulty,  by  means  of  suitable  diagrams  and  pictorial  illustrations.  Everything 
connected  with  the  science  is  presented  in  a  clear  and  attractive  style,  and 
explained  in  an  interesting  manner.  A  good  deal  of  useful  practical  infor¬ 
mation  is  given,  as  regards  the  economical  uses  of  plants,  and  everything  is 
done  to  render  the  whole  subject  attractive  and  engaging  to  the  young.  We 
cannot  too  highly  recommend  the  work  to  parents  and  teachers. 

Harper’1  s  Story  Books.  A  Series  of  Narratives,  Dialogues ,  Biog¬ 
raphies,  and  Tales,  for  the  Instruction  and  Entertainment  of  the 
Young.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  Embellished  with  numerous  and 
beautiful  engravings. 

Thls  is  a  new  series  of  books  for  the  young,  from  the  never  resting  pen  of 
the  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott,  the  author  of  the  Young  Christian  Series.  They  are 
designed  to  present,  in  a  pleasing  and  interesting  form,  important  instruction 
to  young  people,  and  to  imbue  their  minds  w'ilh  correct  views  and  sound 
principles,  and  they  can  safely  be  recommended  as  fitted  to  exert  a  happy  in¬ 
fluence  on  young  minds  and  forming  characters. 

Heartsease  ;  or,  The  Brothers  Wife.  By  the  author  of  the  Heir 
of  Redclyffe.  In  two  volumes.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
Company. — 1855. 

This  is  one  of  those  beautiful  works  of  fiction,  which  constitute,  amidst 
the  many  and  increasing  corruptions  of  society,  a  redeeming  feature  of  the 
age.  The  work  illustrates,  by  a  most  charming  example,  the  power  which 
the  patient  perseverance  in  the  path  of  duty,  the  meek  and  prayerful  endu¬ 
rance  and  improvement  of  trials  and  sorrow's,  and  the  consistent  firmness  and 
strict  adherence  to  religious  principle,  of  a  pious  woman’s  gentle  spirit  will 
gradually  acquire  and  most  beneficially  exert  over  an  entire  family  not  under 
the  influence  of  religion.  Even  those  who,  in  general,  condemn  works  of 
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fiction,  can  scarcely  fail  to  rejoice  that,  as  this  kind  of  literature  cannot  be 
got  rid  of,  books  of  the  character  of  this  should  proceed  from  the  press,  and 
be  extensively  read;  particularly  as  they  convey  salutary  lessons  and  whole¬ 
some  principles  to  great  numbers,  who,  as  they  read  nothing  else,  would  oth¬ 
erwise  never  be  reached  by  such  instruction. 

A  Discourse  suggested  by  the  burning  of  the  old  Lutheran  church 
on  the  night  of  September  27,  1854,  delivered  in  the  Evangeli¬ 
cal  Lutheran  Church ,  Winchester ,  Fa.,  the  nineteenth  Sunday 
after  Trinity ,  1854.  By  Rev.  Charles  P.Krauth.  pp.  22. 

The  discourse  is  based  on  the  words,  which  the  Jews  used,  when  contem¬ 
plating  the  destruction  of  their  temple  :  Our  holy  and  our  beautiful  house, 
where  our  fathers  praised  thee,  is  burned  up  with  fire.  It  is  a  most  finished 
and  eloquent  production,  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  interesting  subject, 
and  fully  sustaining  the  reputation  which  the  author  enjoys.  Mr.  Krauth  is 
well  known  as  an  original  and  vigorous  writer.  Every  topic  he  discusses  he 
invests  with  a  peculiar  charm.  Nihil,  quod  non  ornavit,  teligit.  His  produc¬ 
tions  will  always  secure  readers  and  win  admiration.  The  discourse  before 
us  contains  much  valuable  information,  not  only  of  a  local  character,  but  of 
general  interest  to  the  church.  There  are  connected  with  the  “Old  Church 
on  the  Hill,5-'  many  interesting  reminiscences.  As  early  as  1753,  Lord  Fair¬ 
fax  granted  certain  lots  for  the  German  Lutheran  Church.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1762,  the  congregation  at  Winchester  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  Synodical  connexion.  In  1764  the  corner  stone  of  the  church 
was  laid,  but  the  building  was  not  completed  for  more  than  twenty  years  af¬ 
terwards  ;  the  work  having  been  suspended  at  different  periods.  During  our 
revolutionary  troubles,  the  edifice  was  used  as  barracks.  In  17S5,  Reverend 
Christian  Streit,  the  first,  or  one  of  the  first  Lutheran  ministers,  born  in  this 
country,  took  charge  of  the  congregation.  This  man  of  God  faithfully  and 
successfully  labored  here  till  1812,  when,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age, 
he  was  called  from  his  toils  and  sorrows  to  his  reward.  It  is  also  mentioned 
as  an  interesting  fact,  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  church  w?as  without  a 
pastor,  the  venerable  Bishop  Meade,  of  the  Episcopal  church,  administered 
the  Lord’s  Supper  after  our  own  form,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
members. 

A  Discourse ,  portraying  the  History  of  the  Grindstone  Hill  Evan¬ 
gelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Franklin  County ,  Pa.,  delivered  on 
Christmas ,  Dec.  25,  1854.  By  Rev.  D.  H.  Focht.  pp.  38. 

This  is  also  an  exceedingly  interesting  document.  It  abounds  in  important 
facts,  which  are  worthy  of  preservation  in  a  permanent  form.  The  author 
deserves  the  thanks  of  the  church,  for  the  care  and  labor,  with  which  he  has 
gathered  together  valuable  material,  and  rescued  it  from  oblivion.  The  con¬ 
gregation  at  Grindstone  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  our  connexion,  and  its  history 
for  a  century,  from  its  early  beginning  down  to  the  present  time,  is  presented 
in  the  discourse  before  us.  The  first  Lutheran  family  settled  in  this  region 
in  1712.  The  first  Lutheran  minister  was  Rev.  J.  G.  Bager,  who  immigra- 
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ted  to  this  country  about  the  year  1757.  The  successive  pastors  of  this  con¬ 
gregation  have  been  Rev.  Messrs.  Young,  Steck,  Liidgen,  Ruthrauff,  Moel¬ 
ler,  Kurtz,  Hoffman,  Harpel,  Martin,  Sahm,  Eyster,  Williams,  Wedekind 
and  Focht.  The  discourse,  we  are  certain,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all, 
who  are  interested  in  the  early  history  of  our  church  in  this  country.  We 
are  glad  to  see  of  late,  a  disposition,  on  the  part  of  several  of  our  ministers, 
to  collect  interesting  reminiscences,  and  valuable  statistics  connected  with 
their  churches.  It  is  high  time  that  the  work  should  be  done.  Church  re¬ 
cords  should  be  examined,  and  personal  recollections  obtained  from  aged 
members,  relics  of  a  former  generation,  so  that  the  future  historian  of  our 
church  may  be  put  into  the  possession  of  facts,  that  are  indispensable  for  his 
•successful  labors.  Allow  us,  in  this  connection,  to  suggest  to  the  pastors  of 
our  older  congregations,  to  undertake  this  work  of  love.  Although  it  may 
•cost  them  labor,  it  will  not  be  lost.  They  will  receive  the  gratitude  of  the 
church  at  large.  Dr.  Schaeffer’s  sketch  of  the  church  at  Harrisburg,  Dr. 
Richards’  of  the  church  at  Easton,  and  also  at  the  Trappe,  we  have  read 
•with  interest,  and  find  useful  for  reference. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Education  Society  of  the  West 
Pennsylvania  Synod  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church ,  Sept. 
29, 1854.  By  Rev.  D.  H.  Focht.  pp.  26. 

This  is  an  able  argument  in  favor  of  an  educated  and  pious  ministry,  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  careful  perusal,  and  candid  consideration  of  our  members.  The 
importance  of  educating  pious  young  men  for  the  sacred  office,  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  church  to  lay  hold  of  the  subject,  and  to  prosecute  it  with  vigor 
and  earnestness;  the  loss  that  has  already  been  sustained  in  consequence  of 
the  want  of  adequate  ministerial  supplies,  and  our  duty  to  furnish  deserving 
young  men,  in  indigent  circumstances,  with  pecuniary  aid  during  the  course 
■of  their  preparation  for  the  work,  are  the  topics  discussed  by  the  author 
with  great  clearness  and  cogency.  We  have  read  the  address  with  much 
satisfaction. 

The  Short  explanation  of  Luther's  Smaller  Catechism ,  with  Scrip¬ 
ture  proofs  and  illustrations.  For  the  use  of  Families ,  Cate¬ 
chumens  and  Sunday  Schools.  Translated  from  the  German , 
and  published  by  the  authority  of  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania. — - 
'Baltimore  :  Published  and  sold  by  T.  Newton  Kuflz,  No.  151 
West  Pratt  Street. 

A  translation  of  the  Catechism  noticed  in  a  former  number  with  approba¬ 
tion. 


ERRATA. 

In  the  article  on  “The  Lutheran  Church  in  the  New  Netherlands,”  in  No. 
V.  of  this  Review,  pp.  328  &.  329,  the  following  typographical  errors  occur : 

Page  328,  line  26,  for  “convenience,”  read  connivance.  Line  28,  for  “or,” 
read  as.  Line  39,  for  “chieftains,”  read  chaplains.  On  page  329,  lines  3  Sc 
4,  for  “transposed,”  read  transferred. 
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